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Abt. I.—The Aeglo-Fbeech Alliance. 

1. ’ History of the Reigns of Louis XVIII rand Charles X. By 

Eyre Evans Crowe. 2 vols., 1854. 

2. Russia and Europe; or, the Probable Consequences of the 
Present War. By Count Viileiion Krusinski. 1854. 

:i. Annual Register for 1853. 

A MONO the prevailing topics of conversation, is that of the 
\ relations of England and Erancn, as bearing upon the inte- 
ts of all other nations as well as their own. It was an annoy* 
.luce to Caisar that tlie two peoples were so ready to unite in being 
trouhle.some to him, although they appeared to know so very 
little as they did of one another's do^gs. His theory was, that 
the parts of Britain that he had to^sd with were peopled from 
Gaul, however the case might he further inlani?* The language 
was the same on hoik sides the Channel, he said: ilie wattled 
huts, with domes or peaks thatched wdth straw, wore the same; 
and the way of living altogether. Britain was the very sanctuary 
of the Gaulish religion; the Gauls made.a fortune by the mono¬ 
poly of tin and lead which they sold from Marseilles, keeping it 
a secret, as long as possible, where they got the metals; and the 
British bought in return the woven cloths (woollen always, and 
linen after a time), which were manufactured in Gaul. Yet, with 
all this communication going ^n, Caesar could not get the Gauls 
to tell him anything whatever about the people who lived behind 
those white cliffs to wldch he was pointing. He intended to cross 
on a reconnoitring visit to thyt coast. He wanted to get some 
of the British pearls, and to" know jrhat sort of country it was. 
[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXm\-NBW Ssbibs, VoI. VH. No. I. B 
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He nssomblctl, soliicwhoiv uom* Boulopiio, men liaiits from tli*n 
■whole eimnirv—from the e»)itst where the Hriiisl) metiils, vrero 
lumledy mill aiou$:( the vohiI tlieiiee to IVrnrseillejs mill Narbonne— 
a road wbieh it took thirty days for the eommodity to travel; he 
knew tliat a great number of those morehauts must have been in 
Biitain, in pursuit of their busiuoss; and yet, from no one of 
them could he leant what ho wanted to know of the fertility of 
eertftin distriets of cmr island, nor abgnt tho number and defensible 
condition of the people. He believed that the Gauls were now 
repaying the Untisli for former favours, while consulting their 
own interests. Thu difficulty of eoiiipiering the Gauls had been 
much aggravated by the aid and support which the British were 
always sending across tlie Channel. So great ■was the appiu*ent 
ignorance of these travelled increlumts, that they could not even 
tell what harbours there W4*re on ilie opposite coast, nor liow large 
the island "was, nor how the inhabitants nindt* wav; so tliai t'lesar 
was obliged to give up his trip, and send an oilicor, in a single 
galley, to explore. Meantime he remained between Boulogne 
and Calfds, hocausc that was tlic naiTowest crossing, and collected 
as many ships a^oufd be found for his invasion. The cireum- 
stance of the alliance of tlic two peoples in resisting the aggi'ession 
of the Czar of those days was certainly talked over at Home, 
much as tho repetition of the some conduct is now discussed at 
St. Petci>l)urg. It was annoying; and the foolhardiness of the 
opjmsitioii was really aslonisliiug; hut, if the recusants would 
compel the great man and his legions to drive them into the sea, 
why, they must take the consequences. It was rather a pity, 
however, that those places -were too far off for the ladies of any 
great provincial city to see tho thing done. There was no Human 
town or tower near enough to afford to any lady the anmsing 
spectacle of either Gauls Vr British, or both, being driven into 
the sea. The relation of two peoj^les was not always that of 
fdliance, it appea^^. When thew was no Coisar to be dreaded, 
Cornwall and Bretagne had their l>ickeTings<lknd mutual.invasions; 
and by conquest, and tlie marriages which in tliose days followed 
such an acquisition of a footing, the Bretons and the Britons 
came to be almost as much alike as their names are now, n.nd 
•quite as much as Geesar described them. 

The great bond, however, was clearly their mutual dependence 
in matters of religion and learning. Bruidism was their common 
faith; Britain svas the holy place of Bruidism, and Mona its holy 
of holies; so the Gaulish youth f^azed with reverence over the 
narrow sea. On the otlier hand, we have the evidence of Tacitus 
for the eagerness with which the British yontli emulated the 
learning of Gaul. Though all knowledge come through the 
Druids, and the strongliold? of Druidi^ were in our islands, it 
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• llommSy Vandals, and Northmen. 

certainly appears tliiit leaminf? was more enltivatod ii?. France 
‘tliaii fii llritaiu at tlie time of the Homan invasion. "J'acitus tells 
ns tliat when Ajpioola Inul time to attend to such matters, lie 
stimulated the sons r)l‘ the chiefs to painstaking with their Latin, 
hy professing to admire the native genius of the Britons more 
tlian the cultivation of the Gauls; and this set the vonth>f to 
work at onc«' to qualify themselves to give vent to their native 
eloquence in tln^ language which was to introduce them to jifera- 
tuni. Still, t«i judge hy a hint from duvenal, the law-schools of 
Gaul were resorted to hy Britons for jit least a century and a half 
afterwards. He says that even the. people (»f Thule were talking 
of hiring ovattu's; and yet he says tliat elo(]neiit Gaul trained 
the pleaders of Britain. 

liove, then, arc the earliest known relations between England 
and V'rance. They helped one another against the Uomans; they 
traded together, keeping one another's counsel about tunogruphical 
matters in a highly curious way; and they looked %p to each 
other in r(*gard to the higliesL of all interests—^religion and 
learning. Frays and forays were interspersed, as will happen 
with next -door neighbours in an imperfect sti^e of cultivation; 
hut, quari'clling or at peace, they were certainly of immense im¬ 
portance to each other, and of not a little to great Borne herself. 

For some centuries after this, the two countries seem to have 
■ parted off in destiny. Britain kept its independence and France 
did not; or only Bretagne, which took that attitude from the 
settlement of British sohliers who had followed Maximus, the 
usurper, into Gaul. The nationality of the Gauls had been 
broken down hy that act of Oaraoalla which seemed a great boon 
—the extension of Homan dtizenship to all the natives of the 
provinces. This incorporated tlie fate Gaul with that of Borne; 
and when the empire sank, the proviijpes also became a prey to 
the conquerors. Early is the fiftV century, tlie Vandals and 
other barbarians crossed the Rhine, which the^’never reorosaed. 
They got over the Pyrenees into Sptun, looked over the Lake of 
Geneva, followed tlie Rhine and the Loire, and sat down where 
they pleased—except only in Bretagne. Buring tlie centuries 
when the Britons were harassed by the ’Saxons and Banes, the 
Gaulish coasts suffered no less; and neither could help the oth^ 
•gainst this new foe, except by Bretagne affording a refiige to 
some of the pillaged ialanderB, while otWs fled to their fastnesses 
in Wides and Oomwall. The Northmen were preparing, during 
these centuries, new relations between England and France which 
should affect, through all time to come, the deetmies of the humaa 
race. While Clovis was raising the FronldG^ name above that 
of all other races of invaders,flrawing thevarious'Frankish tribes 
under his own rule, and i|>anding ibe Fiaeach empiie» dark> 
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ness settled down on the liistoiw of Hritaiu. There are gliiiipses 
of tradition about Vortijjern and llowpua, and other such vf-liant 
and chniTuing i)ersouages; but nothing is really known beyond 
tlie settlement of one baud of Saxons after another in England, 
while they pressed no less fien^ely on the coasts of IVance. 
Under the last weak descendants of Charlemagne, the Northmen 
were snceessful in obtjiining n great division of France for thoin- 
selv&s,: and it was as memorable a day for the one empire as for 
the other, when those fierce admirals obtained from ('harles tlie 
Simple, in A.n. 911, the Duchy of Normandy as a lief of the 
Ci*own. The French had begun with their great line of kings, 
the Capets, less than a century before we licgim with our line 
of Norman kings. The destinies of many nations were involved 
in that act of cession of French territory to n people who w'ere, 
in a centurj’ and a half, to furnish sovereigns to England. 

The sceneiT and ndjnncta arc mightily cliangod btd'ore N(»nnan 
eyes since "ftie early days of Fjiiglish and French relations. I’lio 
Dniids arc cold in their grave.s: the oaks are valued for the 
number of swine they will shelter and feed; and the mistletoe is 
rudely plucked, pid liot cut with a golden sickle. lu'^tend of 
these old sanctities, there arc monks, w'lth their pow(‘r of ahso* 
lution and tinathema; and shrines, and such a tuhliil of dead 
men’s hones and the dried flesh of saints as the Bayenx tapestry 
shows ns as the altar on which the F.nglisli Harold swore his 
great oath to the Norman ’William—unaware that such relics Jay 
under ids luuid. He shuddered at the sight, as an old Hriton 
vrould have done at an invoked clap of thnndiT. 'J'ln* chase 
remained through all tln’se thousand years. IVJanyofthc Drii- 
idical congtv'gation came clothed in the skins of the beasts ol' 
their f«)rests; and Duke William w'ns fitting new arrows to his 
bow’in the wroods near Ro'?^en when the news of Harold's coro¬ 
nation was brought to hiik. Wliey he gave his how to an 
attendant and urfsiieathed his swAid, he determined the relations 
of France and Eughind to this dav. 

For two centuries those relations could hardly he said to involve 
the Englisli jieople. The Normans on both sides the Channel 
were n kind of intermediates hctw'cen the Fnmks and the Anglo- 
Saxons : and the superiority in power of the french or the 
English king altcnnited, as power must fluctuate under a regime. 
which treated tciTitory ns tlie personal property of royalty, or of 
its feudal rulers as dependents on royal personages Tjonis \''T. 
was B match for our Nonnan kinjrs, because the Crusades were 
sensibly weakening the feudal chiefs, and giving the sovereign ii 
power of consolidation and regulation of which Iiouis ably 
av^cd himself; and then again, iii’tJhe next reign, tlie superiority 
reverted to England, hctfaiiso Henry II.-had married the divorced 
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• wifo (jf Louis VII,, 1'lk‘iuior of (Juionnu, wlio linill)roiiglit thirteen 
provinc»;s jis her dowry. In the next rei'^n, Hgiiiii, that of Pliilippe 
j|., this ])rodomiuauce of the English kings strengthened tlie 
power of (lie t’renrh; lor it united the o(her poworftil vassals of 
France with llieii- sovereign, and raised his kingly prerogative 
more and more above theirs, while the dissensions among the 
sons of Henry TI., the onerous Crusade of that time, thojifiavy 
ransom of Ca‘ur-de-Lion, and the bad government of .lolin, all 
helped to niaktj the territorial superiority of England of no prac¬ 
tical elfeet. Of tlio intercourses between the two kingdoms duiing 
the reigns of the Edwards—the jealousies, tlie vacillations, the 
bribes at one time and tlie frank generosity at another: the wiles 
and tears of (jueens and the hatred or ostentatious friendship of 
kings, we have happily an cluhorate jiicturo in “ Froissart's 
(.'hrojiiele.’' Never was an iiuphsitivo faculty hotter bestowed 
than on that spirited and painstaking man; and tholntervid of 
wdiich lie wrote lies before us in as full a light ns the French and 
Englisli alliance of this dii\. We enter more completely iuto the 
deliberations about the groat question, of homage bptw*ecn Edward 
ill. ami l*hihp])e of Fraiiee than wx* shall ever ilo into the Euro¬ 
pean negotiations of our own time, till the intolerable practice of 
seeresiN in diiiiomaey is done away ; anil the onset of the English 
areht.Ts upiui tin* French depulali'ui at York, when tlie FreneljTiien 
got bludgeons from the eartm-s' stores t(* deieud themsehes witli, 


is us vividly placed before our eves by the “ Chronicle” as the 
.nieeptioii of liio band of ilie Emperor Napoleon's Gii des at the 
(’rystal J’alacc and at Windsor is by the newspa])ers of hist 
Octolier. Tliivo hundred archers lay dead, “all from the In’shop- 
riek of Liiii'olnand the historian concludes: “I believe that 
God never showed greater grace or favi An* to any one than he did 
that day to Sir .)(»hu de Hinuault aiid-Jiis eompaiiy,' who were in 
the utmost peril as long as the}’*remained at !lftirk. I'nily, the 
international visiting has eomplelely eliaugcd its eharaeter. 

And not less so the international alliances and controversies. 


The pcojile and their welfare had no concern in peace, nor were 
there any liberties then to bi* the cause of. war. When the (hir- 
diiial de Ferigord rode backwards and forwards, as Froissart tells 
us he did, between the French and English armies, for the w’holo 
day (Sunday) before the Imttlo of Poitiers, trying to negotiate, in 
order to save, as he thought, tlic slaughter of tlie skm-aud-bone 
Enghsli, it was about castles a^d lands, and captive noblemen, 
that the controversy proceeded or halted : ami w'hen the French 
king was taken prisoner, the interest of the war became more 
individual and less national ft ever)" step. By this time the 
accession of the House of Valois, atifcer tj^o failure of the direct 
line of the Capets, had hipuglit tlie two countries into direct 
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collision,—Edwtird 111. claiming the crown of France in right of 
his mother. How this went on there is no need to tell any English 
reader; h(»v oiu’ Henry Y. got himself acknowledged as heir, and 
liis son huptised as king of France; and how, Hometliing like a 
nnYiomd spirit having been aroused by this cnenawhment, the 
Englihli were soon almost entirely expelled from France. 

A .new ])hasc appeared ivhen tlic feudal system wtjis broken 
down by Henry VII. in England imd Louis XI. in France. No 
preceding phase, and perhaps no following one, could he of nearly 
so great importance; for it presented for the first time a distinctive 
national character on the opposite short's of the channel. While 
fciithd institutions were essentially alike in diflevout eountries, 
then' could be no marked difrereuecs in the j)opuhir clniructer of 
any tw'o, because national interests could hardly he said as yet to 
cxiit. The nobles of iTaiice and England contended for personal 
nglits, represented by castle-^, lands, and dejieiideiits; and their 
followers fought for their n spoctiie lords, with <tr without si»me 
partial notion of wlnit the ijiiami was ahont. When the i-on- 
tcmporaiy sovejjeigns of tht'two countries instituted a new remme, 
the gretit and portentous act might he said to mark the birthday 
of tlie two nations. Little more than sixty years had passi'd (so 
that a man might remember the two events) since Henry VI. had 
been crowned at Paris, as king of Eiighmd and France, when 
Ht’urv V[I. mounted the tlu’oiic, to juii an end to those feudal 
pretensions iu which our wars, with France and at Isitne, Jiad 
originated. The French kings had meaniniie become pretty well 
tired of feuds, Burgundian and others, at honn': and Louis XL 
found it time to put birth his strength in i i‘(m"'Sj()U of the nobles. 
H e took till' gi'eat step pf instituting a bianding iirmy; and our 
Henry made a small hegkiniiig jn the same waj. Wc arc apt to 
associate the iiistitntion standing armies with Louis XIV., 
hecunse he devtiojicd the system which lias since governed inter¬ 
national destinies; Imt it was r.i<iuis XI. who began it, with his 
c<impauy of Swiss nn'rcenarics, and his 10,000 infantry, paid out 
of his own purse. An image of Scotch archers, witli the nifinarch'u 
Ted gold in their pouches, will hen* occur to the readers of S<-ott's 
novel “Quentin Hurward." Our Henry, who liked to keep his 
red gold in his own pouch, began in a much humbler w'ay. llo 
established a band of fifty archers, as a royal guard; and these 
fifty were the total military force of England in tlmt day. In the 
next reign, the king so far imitated the French as to have fifty 
hoRsemen, with as many ai'chcrs in attendance, with otlicrs iu the 
rear of them; hut the expense was found to he too great, it is 
flupposc^l, and tltey were sent their ways. The fifty archers, paid 
by the king, were the iitanding army (j4' England when the feudal 
system was overborne by the monarcJiicuL 
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Tl^p aim of LolJi monarcbs was tlie samp—to subdue tlie 
aristocracy, and establish absolutism. The one succeeded, be¬ 
cause tbc aim was in actcordance with the elements of the national 
character about to be developed. The otlier appeared to himself 
to succeed: but the English are not made for an absolute 
monarchy, and when the Tudors and tho Stuarts had ended their 
struggle* for it, the Ercnch,—king and people together,-j-trere 
gh)rying in their full development of it. \^eu our James II. 
bung like u beggar about the court of Jjouis XIV., and tlie pre- ' 
doiuiiianc.o of tho aristocracy hud been proved, and representative 
inshtiuifuis made bec^^c^ in England, Enmcc w*as in a state of 
high (‘xhilaration at the pitch of gl()i7 to which their absolute 
nionurch had brought the niilioual name—^iu arms, in arts, in 
literature, and ostensibly in commerce. Tho character of each 
nation htal so groAvn ami become juauifest in thf3 interval, that the 
politjcjil relations between the two coiiuiries had become truly 
popular:—that is, the minds of the peo])le went along with the 
action of their rulers more or h's*' consciously. The French 
j)e(»p]e liked im abbolitlc sovereign • better* than an overruling 
aristoeraey, heeause tlieie is, in such a ease, a closer union and 
miitu.il regard between king and pecjple than there ever can be 
between the pt'oph* and a [»()werJ‘ul aristocracy. So the French, 
its a Uiition, were jmuid ami ibiid of tin. monarch w'bo ruled them 
for se\euly-two )ear>, iboiif^li lie taxed them dreadfully, drained 
awii\ iIkmi* mtmhuod for his wars, exiled their heat artisans and 
<‘peralive>, and even whole hranehes of manufaeturc ind com¬ 
merce. by bis retocalion of the Hdict of Xiuites, insulted their 
Diiteli customers by calling them a nation of shopkeepers (or 
something equivalent), and at length lost his conquests, caused the 
slandiug armies of all Eurojie (ponjin/d up hy himself) to post 
thfiusehes round bis frontijjr, and finally left an eiionuous debt, 
with smaller means than ever of ^laying it, from the exhamtion of 
tilt, eountry. Jf this picture should call up iu the reader’s mind 
the I’eutuivs of a later lime, we need only say that Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon IJoiuiparte icere very much alike as sovereigns, and 
not wholly unlike as men. 'J'hc one lived before and the other 
after the explosion of rovolutiou in France; and their birth and 
training were so very ditferent that it is the strongest possible 
evidence of the teudeuey of tlie French people to absolute 
moiiai’eliy that tlie reigns of tlie sovereigns who reigned seventy- 
two years before and seventy-twp luoudis after the gi'eat revolu¬ 
tion should have been so mueli alike us they were. 'J'bc tendency 
to absolute monarchy, it must he rciucmhered, is akin to the 
tendency to republicanism: or iKithcr, they are the same tendency 
in ditferent stages of development. tThQire con hardly be any 
Xiulitiuol philosopher who dqes not see that France is destined for 
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republicanism, and tiuit the day of her nascent republic, giiArdcd 
by a Gallic Washington—in anaiour perhaps, rathiT than in ruffles 
and powder—^is not fin- ofl'. 

The divergence of the English caret'r from its parting witli the 
Ercueh, after the repression of feudalism, was remiu’kablc enough 
to leave no occasion for wonder that the international dislike rose 
to the point that it reached at tlie end of the period described. 
In politics and religion, the two peoples pursued opposite cmii’ses, 
and did one another a mischief, most piously and patriotically, as 
often as they could. Henry VITl. and Erancis embraced in a 
very grand way in the Field of (doth of tJold; but then the 
man’iage of the king of Scotland with a French princess awoke 
the old jealousy again; and there was more war than ])eace in 
that century, ns in evciy other. What will postiTity say to the 
fact that the two nations have been at wim for eighty yrmrs out 
of every liundrod since modern history began? Ihit (’ntholio 
France was in close alliance witli Scotland W'hilc the court of 
Scotland remained Catholic; and in all times of trouble with 
Ireland, Franco was ready tj) help her kindred in race and faith 
against us. Elizaheth put on mourning for the massacu-e of St. 
Bartholomew, and resented the plots on behalf of her vietiin, the 
Queen of Scots. When the Refonnation was felt to he secure, in 
England, such cordiality as there was between tlic two courts was 
always distrusted and condemned by tlie English nation, heenuso 
they were then engaged in their political struggle against abstdute 
monarchy. The friendship between Charles T. and the French 
rulers was vehemently denounced by the Parliumentnrinns; and 
when CVomwell got on so well with the court and nation across 
the channel, it w’as because he was the Ijead and representative of 
the Commonwealth. W^hen France became the refuge of the 
outcast Stuarts, and constitutional mfuiandiy took its place on 
the Eij^lish tlmjic in the form ,of William JII., and IVIarlborougli 
drove back the most absolute of monarchs within his proper 
boundaries, the opposition of principle and feeling between the 
two nations was at its height, and the French and English may 
be regarded as liaving then reached the extreme point of inter¬ 
national repugnance, though the broadest expression of their 
mutual enmity might be yet to come. 

During the seventy-two years wliich intervened between the 
death of Lous XIV. and the ovortlirow of the monarchy, the two 
peoples really knew scarcely anything of each other. The English 
were very earnest about Protestantism, whereas the French never 
wcilt through that phase; and the Golvinistic section which bore 
that name never Rourisbiid, in 4he absence of sympathy from 
court and people. Eyen persecution failed in naturalizing Pro¬ 
testantism in France. While we and our Georges were ^ways 
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.talking about Protebtantism, the krcucli were tulking one 
another down about •Te»iiitiHm and Jansenism. There were 
struggles lit Paris between tlie parliaments and tlie courts on 
tlie one hand and the kings and the clergy on the otlier: 
but they were not eflectuul enough to command much intenest 
among us wlio had got our theory of representative govern¬ 
ment acknowledged, however liu’ the practice might lag belrind. 
And tlicu came war again and again. There was war abofit the 
Canada boundary line, and in the great cpiarrcl between Austria 
and Prussia—^we siding with Prussia, and Franoe with Austria— 
with Irish malcontents to show how to invade England with flat- 
bottomed boats. Then came our quarrel—tliat is, the quarrel of 
a bad government of ours—with our American colonies, and the 
jealousy c^tcited by seeing that great aptitude of the French and 
Americans for alliance whiidi, at this day, we regard with such 
hearty satisliictiou. lly this time, howcier, the enmity between 
England and France which all the world look for granted, tJirough 
tradition and long habit, had ceased to he international. We 
refuse to admit that the oppression of our American colonies was 
a national policy; and the. French have shoivn jiretty plainly that 
they repudiate the government of tlie Itunily successors of Louis 
XIV.,—not on account of its form so much as its deteriorated 
quah'ty. Amidst sucJi traditional hostility as the peo]iles sup¬ 
posed tliey mutually fell, there was a deep and true sympathy, us 
soon us the moment nnived which would permit it. When the 
revolution broke out, there was infinitely more sympathy witli the 
nation than witli the monarchical government; and, strong as was 
tin; appeal to the emotions and social ideas and habits of the 
Fhiglish people when tlie royal family of France, with hundreds 
of the cZifc of the nation, were mimleibd, the war of 1793 was 
regarded as a dynastic war in Fhigland as elsewhere. The French 
people did not want to gif to yar with us. They wen^ to the 
utmost slretch of forhearance and patient explanation, in hope of 
avoiding war. And on our part it may be said that the people of 
Eiighmd never had a fair opportunity of pronouncing their judg¬ 
ment. The king, liis allies, and his ministers, took for granted 
the going into a vindictive war; and, under the appalling circum- 
stanecs of Uic time, it is probable that if it bad been put to the 
vote, a larger nimiber of Englishmen might have been mustered 
on its beliolf than at any tim,e since—or, at imy rate, till now: 
but it never was a hearty national wai‘, till Bonaparte renewed it 
after the short peace of Araienfl. Then the state of tilings had 
wholly changed. There was absolute monarchy, unconsecrated 
by tlie hereditary prinoiple, it^Franco; and the elected or per¬ 
mitted despot threatened our ifatioi^al existence. No wonder 
tliat Uie enmity of Englishmen then made its strongest mouifesta- 
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tions, nnd that it becaint' the maxim «f our navy under N^dsoii 
to “ hate a h’renohiiuui as voii would the devil.” 

Nn wonder, on the other hand, if the Freiicli people dete.sted 
us for thrusting the Boui'hons back upon them. Because we 
Britisli,—Ediiiburgli ^evie^ve^s and all,—rejoiced and gloried in 
the batth^ of \^'uterl() 0 , which gave national security to ouraelves 
luid" (,'viTvbody else, the French nation supposed tJiat the 
Bourbons were English idols, and that resttjring Uiem to tlieir 
old thrt)ne was our national not. The supposition was natural; 
but 'tie need not stop to prove that it was a mistake. Nobody 
cared much about the Bombous, except in a compassionate way, 
and during their hopeless years. We do not remember that any¬ 
body pretended to expect that they would prove themselves 
partieularly wise, good, or aeceiitablc! in tlu'ir governing fimetion. 
But the J'’reneh people knew ivhat few' Kuglish were awan' ot— 
that liouis XVIlI., when in Loudon helbre bis depjirture for his 
kijjgdom, testified towards the I’rineo Begeiil a gratitude so 
e.\cf*ssive as to hurt and ofleud the I'^ujperor Alexander; and that 
tins gratitude was occasioned by the Begent Inning been the first 
to niovt' the Allies to dethrone Napoleon and r<*sture the 
Bourhous. The initiative vras taken h\ thi* llegent sending for 
Coniit Lieien, on the 2»>th of Jauuaiy, IKIJ, to pvoposi,* and 
urge tins seheme. Louis w'as melted vitli gratitude,—the 
E'Oveivigus aud their agents knew why, and tin* French nation, 
by a very natural instinct, were also assured why: hut. the Britisli 
people knew nothiug about it. 'This was one of the many lessons 
we have had on the misehief of tliat sjsiem of s(,*cvet diplomacy 
whieli has been the (uiusc of incalculable sin and'sioc, and iiliicJi 
it is the opprohrjum of pur people, that they still tolerate. The 
had taken our own woyd for it that we lived under free 
institutions, and that by them the yiation was the goieming 
power ^ and they regarded us as answerable for tlie restoration 
of the Bourbons acoordingly: W’hereas, the recent nuhli«:ation of 
the (.'nsllercagli correspondence first made known (fird Series, 
i. p. 2ti7) a dispatch of Count Lieven which tells the story. 
The fact is, Enghshmen supjiused the whole case of the hVonch 
to depend on their fitness for constitutional government; and 
when they saw how the Bourbons were sympathized with at Paris 
about white cockades and such Utings, while the Chambers 
summoned by the provisional govemment were shut up and 
forgotten, they felt what parliamentary English may be supposed 
to feel, and without sufficient consideration for the length of time 
that the French had been living under absolutism. All tliis was 
set right by the Revolution of IVillO. On tlic first irrefragable 
proof of what the Fsench people wei*e willing to do and to 
suiter for liberty of the press, tl)e English heart was won. 
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• WV wrc disposoil to date tlic Freiioli AJliuuoe fi'om tJic Three 
Days of .TiiJy, The crowns might have allied themselves 

bcftu’c,—amidst much popular grumbling in France. Th(! people 
allied tlicujselvcs now, amidst mu(di grumbling of court and 
cubin(‘t. It should never be forgotten that public meetftags 
wej-c held day and night, all over our country, to congratulate 
the French on tlioir noble emancipation from the Fqli^ae 
tyj-anny ; and that a long series of deputations went to Paris to 
jirc’seiit the addresses. None of us can forget how anxiously wo * 
qursti<»iied whether we could hope for sutdi a manifestation 
of poj)iilur virtue in the eonduct of a revolution, if revolution 
were rendered ue(HJssary hy a rfjfusal of pnriisuneutary reform. 
None of ns can forget the cagenioss with which we looked out 
for und letuiM’d the news, that I’ans was in u state of siege, that 
tlu’ Piirisimis hud taken J’aris, that the Pxmrhous were coming 
over to England again, and that the Phumhers liad met, in 
a eompo'-ed and digtiiiied way,—'SNliieh might prove a good 
pattern «»f bcliavioiir for us. \V(' do not forget the hoisting of 
the tri-e»)]our in tlie Thames, nor the lluke of Wellington’s 
celebrated act. of tiiniing awuy from ibe sight*of it; nor the 
reinarkal.le unaiiiinity with which evervbody agreed that the 
frieinl of I’olignne nuild be no prime minister of ours. Neither 
do wr fcjrget tiiiit to the French Hevoluliou of 1!S30 we owe our 
first lilieral ministry, oiir liebinii Pill, and the opening of a now 
lierifiil of jxditieiil and social r<*genimlion. This then we. consider 
the date of that alliaiK'i- which is iit present the leading political 
idi-a m both eoumries, and which must long continue to be, in 
Its ])reservatiou, or in tliat reversal wbitdi there is no occasion 
to eoutcmplate, tlie most iinjiortant iiitt^inatioual concern in the 
world. \Vhih‘ tlie e.viled Pt)jirbons wore ngtuii slowly and 
sorrowfully travelling towiyds tlie refuge we had once more to 
allbrd them, Hjutv liroiigham ^f^ls going tbroif^jh his celebrated 
Yorkshire eleistiou. While the Polignac ministry were owing 
their lives to the contimipt their nation, Englishmen were 
eagerly showing each otlier how the representation was nf)vr the 
grouml of e%ery struggle for iieedom. And while Lafayette was 
making the questionable experiment of giving a constitutional 
king to a people eleiu'ly destined to pass from absolutism to 
republicanism, the English were making up their mind t«» profit 
by the example of the French in regenerating their own constitu¬ 
tional system. * 

During tlie troubled dream of tlie reign of the Citizen King,— 
(though ho was too inimitably vulgar to have any right to that 
title,)—the sympathies of thi? English were certainly more 
thorough and genial towards the Froucli people than the French 
could possibly know that tjjiey w'ere. Wc knew that the centra- 
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lizing system wljicli J.ouis XIV. Imtl instituted, and whieii was 
no less dear to tlie heart of Louis J*ljib})pe, was a fatal ohstaele 
to politieol improvement, and must iiieviuibly explode sooner or 
later every go\ernmeiit tliul was based uixm it, fnan the moment 
that, the nation had coneeived the idea of politieal liberty. As 
for the repeated danger of war between the two eountries during 
that'reign,—we eeruiinly never believed tlm h’reueh nation to be 
anxious to break with us about Tahiti, or dreamed of making 
them answerable for the infamy of tlie SjtanisL marriages; and 
wo have trusted that they gave us similar credit,—tliough we 
eaniiot say that we fully deserve it till we liave seeured a faithiiil 
representation or ministerial responsibility to us, in regard to 
affairs of international jiobey. AVc knew that there was a war 
party in France which wus vtTv small indeed, though it luade 
a prodigious noise. That clamour was not tJie voice of the 
nation; nor was it ever supposed hy the mass (d' sensible 
Lnglisbmcn to be so : nor eoiild anv sane man belicM* that such 


a scheme as that of the Spanish marriages could be diAi^ d or 
sustained by any hotly of higla-r morals than a pettifogging son 
of Egalite, and'a minister whose lo>e of place and cousctpient 
obsequiousness had wrought their xisnal curse of moral obscura¬ 
tion and pen’crsion. There is a passage in the “ London 
and V estmiustcr lleview," under Iht* date of Dectmher, 

(vol. xxxii.) xvhicli we may be jicrmitted to cite here, not onl) lor 
its interest at the present time, hut because it cxbibits tlie \ic\v 
entertained by the most poijular, ns to its jiolities, of the Knglisb 
Quarterlies at tbe middle tenn of the reign of Louis iM]iJj])])c, 
when Jiouis Napoleon had achieved his Strasburg ex])osiire, and 
was gone to ihe I nited .'jtates,—to learn universal suffrage, no 
donbr. After declaring an opiujon that Bonapiu'tisni was done 
W'ith in France, the reviewer says, (p.JMi,) 


“ In speaking of Europe and of France, we muat be undcivtood to 
speak of the jiciiple of each country, not the government; for to the 
peojjle, in tlio last resort, belongs at this day the decision iif all 
important questions. Were it only a question of dynasty between 
Louis Philippe •uidXapoleun Louis, we should perhaps judge diflereutly, 
but there is for the consideration of both, and standing bet^^cen them, 
another thing,—the nation; and the nation, we believe, will not make 
a revolution for the sake of re-establishing the Empire ujam the ruins 
of Louis Pliilipjie’s royalty—a revolution of the palace merely. She 
will perhaps f«»r a long time to eoiii^* n*main quiet, though suffering; 
working out for herself a common social and ])olitical creed, of which 
she is now in want. Put if she shall one day lift up again her degraded 
head, it will not be for the uxpulsion'of a man but of a prmciple; that 
of a financial and tradiyg aristocracy, represented by tlie spurious 
kingbliip of the Orleans brunch. It will not be for the sake of enjoying 
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• 

l^r a moment, us is promised her by Napoleon Louis, the liberty of 
•choic^to relinquish it a^ain. It wll be to organize through national 
institutions a continuous exercise of her liberty and sovereignty, so 
secured as not again to be lost by any mistake she may commit as to 
an individual or a dynasty. In short, it will be, not to repeat experi¬ 
ments which have cruelly disappointed her, but to try a new one, the 
struggle for which, indeed, she has already gone through, but .has 
never yet realized its peaceable enjoyment.” • 


There is more truth than error, wc believe, in this passage. 
Tilt people did tiot detlmmo Louis Philippe to put a Bonaparte 
in bis place,—though one has since waded to it through the blood 
of French men, women, and childi-(‘n. France is, we hope, 
w(»rking out for herself such a creed as is here described; and 
she irill finally achieve liberty and popular sovereignty, “ so 
s(*eiived as not to he lost again hy any mistake." And the avowal 
<»f these expectations, nearly ten years Indore tlie exjmlsion of tlio 
Orleans lainily, wo eonsidt-r as strong an ovidenee of intelligent 
syiiqtathy a** Frenehmen eonld roeoive from (Uir country. The 
spirit of true alliance is in that passage. • 

When, in J s lb, Tiouis Xnpoleoii tried liis Boulogne experiment, 
llie most striking tiling, perhaps, in his proi-lamation, was liis 
deehiratioii that an allianee between Franco imd Fngland was 
imlispeiisabh' and inevitable. He is a mnii who, as we till know, 
is not apt to chang(r bis vieus, but rather to cling witli extraor¬ 
dinary pertinacity to wliatever ideas be has fairly adopted. This 
was reineniliered, a few weeks since, hy the Fiiiglish who saw him 
ut Boulogne ; and one siieli gazer, knowing that that proclamation 
liad h(‘eome scarce, sent him a copy. Sueh are the curious turns 
of fate.' and su<’h was the method chosen to keep the advmituror 
empcvi)r‘s mind li.xed on the deelaratiou* of that critical hour! 
He letunied the paper, sending‘word that he had preserved 
copies, and would not diqiiiwe tin* owner of wlyit seemed to bo 
eonsidored valuable. I'lie document is now, in fact, extremclv 
rni’i': but a eojiy lias been lent to us; and wo eite it,—^juirtly 
because it is a euriositv, and vet more on neeount of its hint of 
an Anglo-French alliane«*:— 


“ Voyez VOS ports ])r<'sque deserts; voyez vos barques qui languissout 
sar la griwe; voyez votre iioiinkatioii laborieuse i|ui n’a pas os«' pro- 
toger sou commerce, ecriez vous avee inoi, ‘ Tmitres, dispai'aissez! 
L’esprit do Na])ol6ou (jui no sloceupe quo du bicn du ])euj)le, 
s’avanoe pour vous eonfondre,’ Habitants du dopiuiement du Bas-do- 
(^ihiis! ne eraignez point que les lie^s que vous attachentik vos voisins 
d’outre-iiier soieiit rompus. Les depouilles uiortelles dc rFmperour 
I’aiglc linpcriale nc* revicunent ^c* I’cxil qu’avoc des sentiments 
d'amour et de r6ooneiliation. Deux grands pt'uplos soiit laits pour 
s’enteudre; et la gli>rieu&e Colonne qui s’avinee ^ieroiucnt sur le rivage 
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comme un souvenir de jjruerre, devieudra mi monument expiatoire uo 
toutes VOS haiiies passiVs. 

“ Ville de Boulogne! tpie Najioleon aimait tant, vous allez etro le 
premier auneau d’lme clisdne ({ui rdnuiratous lespeuples cdi’ilis^s; votre 
glpire sera jmp6rissal)lo; et la Jj’rance votera dcs actions de gnu*es 
k CCS liommes genereux qui les premiers out salue de Icurs acelaniatious 
notre clTa]X‘au d’Austerlitz. 

“ Habitjuits de Boulogne! venez a moi, et ayez coniianei' dans la mis¬ 
sion jmividcntielle que m’a legu6c lo Martyr de Sainte llclenc. Du 
haut de la Coloime de la grande arm^ le g^nie de rEmpc'rour veillc 
sur vous, et applaudit a nos efforts, parcequ’ils ii’ont qu’un but—le 
bonheur de la France.” 

The Britisli people arc, and liavp long been, in alliance with tbo 
French in judgment and sympathy; anil tliey would be so if tiie 
Emperorwere not. But it is a prodigious security and advantage 
that the existing ruler of France, who, as we have said. not 
apt to change his views, declared himself so long ago lu favour 
of what is now the desire and dodsiou of both nations. 

We close our retrospect of the political relatious of the Ihiglish 
and French, by declaring our belief that tbe present aliiauee is 
independent of tho pnrtieiilar person who conducts it in tbe name 
of France. The alliance would have taken place, no doubt, if 
the republic had existed at tliia hour. It is fortunate that the 
interests of the Emperor lie in the same direction with the con¬ 
victions and inclinations of the people; It is fortunate that so 
unex' cptionahle an opportunity offers itself for the usurper to 
manifest his best qualities, and win personal considi*raiioii, and 
acquire friends among the rulers of Europe. The opportunity is 
a god-send to him who so lately wandered outside the eivele of 
European ro}alties, all^of whom tunied their backs upon him. 
Since the war began, a manifest change has come over the I’old 
and self-contained man. There is a geniality of spirit and cheer¬ 
fulness of maimer which ore new'and even his dull eve and 
unpromising face have lightened up. He is a happier rnnii, 
tremendous as must still he liis anxieties ns the one man ri'spon- 
siblo for tlie fate of a suffering nation, by whom he knows 
liimself to he not too well beloved,—not even tolerated, if they 
could lielp themselves. Tremendous as must he liis anxieties, 
his self-love is less suffering tJian it was; and the consequence 
is, (the natural and ordinary consequence of improved hajquiicsH,) 
the improvement of the man. The moral exhilaration caused by 
his new advantages is what his cliarncter most wanted, and his 
conduct as the ally of our government has certainly been excel¬ 
lent,—frank, sincere, decidetl, able, and liberal. However it may 
he about other matters, he may»ho ncecqiti'd as a true represent¬ 
ative of the Frencli,in r|»gard to the English alliance. And this 
is all that the English have to do witli in act and speech. Our 
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Tii?igli|)oiirH know Ikut our (louvictions aud symputhius nn* in 
favour of unlioiitil Kfill-povorniwiit, local instead of cctitralizcd, 
and of a free, press and liberty of personal action; find tliey know 
therefore wliatcoiigraLulationsfroiniis are in ston* for them 'vvlieii- 
ever they obtain tlioso blossiugs. Meantime, wo have only \o 
aecepl. the fact that their ruler is nominally the choice of their 
luuiou, by a democratic vote ; and, wbilo accepting that fagt* to 
take cfire how we assume the acts of tlic man to be tluise of the 
nation. In regard to the English alliance, the ease is happily 
very clear; and that it is so saves a world of nriisehief and pfiin on 
hutli sides tlie Channel. 

Our survey of the relations hctwoni the two countries, from 
the dawn of history to this day, yields the all-iiujiortant consider- 
ation that we have entonal upon a ni^iR- period, from whose con¬ 
ditions no arhitrary gi>vcrnment, no power of human will whatever, 
can drive us back. 'rUe old nicotings nu<l partiugs. the old peace 
find war, were, orduined and nccomphshed hy external force; 
whereas now, all lutemaiional aetion must pniceed from witliiii. 
rolitieally, the ground of sympathy is, (as wife shown in IBtlO) 
attachment to represimtutive iustitiitions ; find two frations enjoy¬ 
ing, or intfuiding to enjoy, such institutions, can never he driven 
into warfare hy exri'rna.1 coni]mlsioii. If they go to war, it will 
he on account of some quarrel between themselves. Commer¬ 
cially, they become more and more advantageous, and even neces¬ 
sary to each other, with the progress of time, and the advunecraont 
of civili/ati(Jii and mutual knowledge. Intellectually, tht affini¬ 
ties which have once begun t/i work can never be stopped. The 
only question in such a ease is whi“ther dierc be affinity; a thing 
of which there is in this case no longer anv question. There has 
been for centuries fi French and English alhancc in th«’ regions 
of science, and, .such a heginmiig once, made, art and even litera- 
tnro must sooner or later (joilfc ii^ Tliis, howewer, is the. la.st 
domain that will he conquered from the old world of exclusion 
. and prejudice. As a whole, ihe. two nations do not yet under- 
^ stand one another’s minds, or share one another’s tastes; find the 
\ wonder would he if they did, cousideiing how lately it was that 
J the English in general believed that all Frenchmen were always 
engaged in either dancing or cutting off people's heads, wliilc the 
Frcmch conceived of us as always eating raw beef, or drowning 
ourselves in despair at our fogs. . We know a lady, still liriug, 
who gives out very confidently tliat all French people are frivo¬ 
lous ; and she evidently supposes ffll the men of thfit nation to be 
powdered and spindle-shanked, and all the women pattering tibont 
in high-heeled shoes. In the same way, wo find one popular 
French writer describing Uie three sons ^f Si|; Thomas Somebody 
as Sir William, Sir Henry, and Sir John; aud another represent- 
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ing (in fiction, but gi*avely) Wellington as unsatisfied 'with ^11 liis 
lioiioui's,—with even being made Duke of York, till the crowning 
glory of being appointed Lord Mayor of London was sited upon 
him. Tli(‘re is more of this ignorance remaining in both coun¬ 
tries than it is at jdl gratifying to any body's complacency to be 
obliged to admit. It is not twenty years since one of the wisest 
of ‘Apicricau philosophers discoursed to us on the great new dis¬ 
covery which remained to be made, in the exploration of the 
French mind. In his opinion, that mind was then altogether a 
terra incognita to English and Americans; and certainly, to hear 
him discourae reminded us of Columbus in the convent, with the 
chart under his hand, and liis scries of glorious evidences stream¬ 
ing from bis elofincnt lips. The interv’ening years have accom¬ 
plished much; but it will be a long while yet before French and 
English literature arc to each other what the German and Italian 
are to both. 

In our opinion, the way to this result is not by direct effort, or 
in a direct course, but tbroiigb another dcjiartment. Tlu! (.hun- 
mercial point of vi<*w’ seems to us tlio most important of all. in 
regard to the ^nglo-Frencli alliance. The scientific men of the 
two c«)untrics will always be comrades. Their alliance is safe 
enough : but they aiv few, and above the heads of the many. In 
the needs and pleasures of the multitude of both nations lies the 
broad ground of union which is least likely to be broken up by 
political accidents. 

There no occasion for either people to he proud of su]UTi<>r 
wisdom ill re gard to the principles of commerce, in the olden time, 
or at anv time. Both nations had to “ live and learn," like c^ cr\ - 
body else; and both pre showing now tliut they have loumcd to 
some purpose, though a good deal reitiains to be done on hotli 
sides the valcr. We are stiH'in want of French wiues, to drive 
out the alcoliuiic poisons whifdi arP such n curse to our country ; 
and the wine-growers of France have interesting facts to tell of 
the ])ressing need of the free introduction of some of our jw'vducts. 
If the two nations are attaining ■wisdom together, they began their 
commercial career in u curious resemblance of folly. In lOril, 
the English Parliament passed the Navigation Act, the object of 
which was to exclude the Dutch from our cariying trade: and in 
thirteen years inorj;, M. Colbert aimed his blow against tluj 
Dutch in his famous tariff, by 'which bo fully expected to securo 
the commerce, and promote the manufa<;tures of France. It was 
not only in that day, as we alF know, that statesmen concluded 
that injuring a rival was benefiting one's self, in mattors of trade*. 
The Dutch ■were duly injuml ;»biit then* remained to France and 
England, if no otbey eommon ground, that of perplexity, be<!ause 
tbe^did not gain what Ilollanil lost, but found the mischief some- 
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fiow^spreiuliug to commerce at large. The most emphatic Icssou 
* ever given to Europe on this matter was hy Bonnpaite. His 
Berlin decrees and their o])erati<)n will l)e (quoted to the end of 
time as the proximate cause of that Ercc-trade which will he re¬ 
cognised hereafter ns the life and soul of international nlliimee. 
Among the romance of history may he deposited the curious 
stories which have hetm recorded, and others which there aro still 
living witnesses to tell, of the adventures of commerce durfng the 
last war. In Boumeune's Iklemoii's, some remarkahle facts are. 
told; and there is plenty of (> 11161 * evidence tliut during that 
period almost every man in Europe >vas a smuggler. But while 
British commodities found llicir way everywrhere, witli more or 
less ini]>ediuieut, trouble, and cost, France was well nigh ruined. 
While one Englishman kept five humlrcil horses, and set his 
pack-cnrriers converging from many odd outlying places towards 
Franco, and while another ko])! a multitude of dogs, to run to 
and fro across a frontier, and a third set U]) a (hpot all alone in 
a wild island of a stormy sea, the grass w’as growing in the streets 
of Havre, tlm harbour was empty, and avIioIv rows of warehouses 
and dwellings w'cre shut up. Tlic taste for—cv(!ji the veryknow- 
ledgi; of—various coUmiiil products was lost , so that, when, on 
the downfall of IhniaparLo, the pro^isiollid government opened 
the ports to colonial ])roduiu‘, there w.is scarcely any demand, and 
the pe<jpl(f W'ore actually t.inglit the use and luxury of such jm)- 
ducts by the exeos.sive elieapiU“'S Avliicli riiiu(‘d the first importers. 
Bonaparte is well known to hii\e kei)t a amall loaf of hee*-roo1 
sugai under a glass shade on hi" man tel-piece, looking on it with 
fond complaccney. 'I’lie hater." of the liourhous clung to their ‘ 
emperors utta.ehiiieiii to beet-root sugar luid commercial jirohi- 
hition, Hiiiong other things ; and excessiVe was their consternation 
w’lon cau(‘. sugar "was selling in riicir ])orts at ono-t.hird of a re¬ 
munerating price, from the provisional goveruui^int having opened 
tihat coloiiinJ trade, before whudi beet-root sugar eumiut stand. 
Wtf ourselves had little to boast of in those days, as to our pme- 
tiee, though wc were getting on in theory. Wc W'crc free* from a 
dilfieully whieh retarded the emancipation of French comimnce 
to a late date, if it does not still work in that direction. 11 is one 
consecpience of the preponderance of an nristoeraey in England 
and of the inonarehieul power m France, that our aristocracy are, 
or may ho, commercial, or oounected with commerce, ^YlllI^; the 
French noblesse always were separated from it hy custom, and 
partially by law. Not only mu#t no French noble he concerned 
in commerce, but lie must not connect himself in marriage with 
a commercual fiunily. When, therefore, the time nrrivi’d for com¬ 
merce to become the social force and interest that it is, any anta¬ 
gonistic interest that would not he fccon'cilcd with it must go 
[Vol. LXni. No. CXXm.]-tNEW Sj3M1!s, Vol. VII. No. I. C 
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dowu before it. Thus it ia lljut while the Jlritiali uristocTuey arc 
upheld in position and lortmie by their connexion •witli coiiinicrce, 
the French noblesse are become a mere name,—an instnictivo 
specimen of political tmd social helplessness. Some of them, of 
ancient and venerable name, may shrug tlieir shoulders at the 
mention of our Marquises and Earls of l^oudouderry and Durham 
as great cool-owners, and our Ashburtons and Overstoues as 
retired*merchants and bonkers; but the question is, wlmther the 
. axistoeracy chooses to endure or to perish. If it happeiks not to 
think that honour requires suicide, it must comply with modem 
conditions of existence ; and tho more cheerfully it docs so, the 
better arc its ohancea of longevity. Uur aristocracy has made its 
choice, as every order of society must, and all entire couimunitius; 
—to live under the conditions of society in modem timi's—one 
of which is the freest and fiillesi communication of benefits all 
round. 

Under this condition the Anglo-French alliance has been 
formed ; and it is obvious that an entire free trade betwe(;ii tho 
two countries is essential to its perfeetjon and jierniaueiiet'. It 
will he one of tho marvels of history, some day, that the ])arliii- 
ment of William TIT. declared tlic trade witli Krauee lu be a 
nuisjmce : and that so lately as twenty years ago, our exports to 
France were less than (even then) to Turkey, and less than one- 
third of those to Italy. tSueli was the legitimate trade bi-tween 
two countries wliieh lie in sight of each otlxcr, and which are 
eminently in want of one another's productions. France not only 
wants our cottons, hut cannot manufacture <*ottous or otlur fabrics 
for herself witliout our iron and coal. Our jioticrv clays, too, 
furnish anolliev ai'ticlc wliieh can he sold in rriincj! for Jc-s ilian 
half what eariheiiware call he hail for on the spot. Tlieic is no 
uceasion ti* deserilie our ow'ii need of From:li [mxhicts—the wines, 
brandies, silk au(|^ lace fahrii s, a^d uf^iuultitiide of articles of u^e 
and ornaitient. The Hiaomit of smuggling going forward across 
tlie Ohniinel was euormoiit, up to twenty years ago, while tho 
legitimate trade was so smull that ten times amount was 
cro.sHing the other—the TrisJi OhiuiueJ. So lately as nil IH.'U, 
we persisted in laying a duty of above Jib per cent, highej* on Kivijch 
than on J^ortugiieso or Spanish wines. So we niiisl take a largo 
share of blame to oursclvi-s foi the grudging commerce which 
was the disgrace of both panics iii those days ; and if tin* h'reiich 
have been slow in following our lead in the course of free trade, 
wc must rememherthat we, anion.*munufactuni)gand commercial 
people than tlicy, set them an example at the outset, and for 
above a ceuturj', of a more vi<;i(pu,s system of restriction .tlmn 
Colbert ‘ ver imagined. What both have to do now' is to thmw 
open their mutual tradb idtbgether; and it was agreed a year ago 
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^ (lotvjjpou the French authorities and some qualified English in- 
vcfttigfitoi'H, that whenever we remove the duties on French wines, 
the French government will act liberally in regard to oui’ cottons, 
coal, and iron. All advocates of tlie Anglo-French alliance must 
apply tliemselves to obtain free trade in wines. • 

Are our readers aware that the revenue from imported wines 
has remsined stationary for a quarter of a century, wliile popu~ 
lation has in that time more tlion doubled ? They must all know 
what horroi-s arise from spirit-drinking in our islands; but have* 
they ever considered how largely that peniicious indulgence would 
bo superseded by wholesome rofroshmont, if the immense variety 
of light French wines wire freely admil.ted, which are now passing 
out of growth in favour of wlx'ut and otlior cereals, for want of 
our demand ? The Fj*euch lure not very good agriculturists, hut 
they are capital wine-growers; and Mr. Oliveira has made known 
the cruel facts of their privations and hisses through our wine- 
duties. llis reception by the merchants of Bordeaux last year 
showed how strong was tin* desini for free trade there; and in 
till' coinse of Ids tour through the south of France, he gathered 
fads which encourage us to hope lliiit th<} housebeld consumption 
of wholesome wines may ore long relievo us from the horrors of 
the gin-palace, and the spectacle presented by tlie country heer- 
sliop, wlieri* the labourers get their stouuielis destroyed by the 
drugged beer wliich stupefies their heads. 3ilr. Oliveira learned 
that tlu'rc aiv numberless ^ lu’icties of wines grown, or ready to he 
grown, in I’ranee, of wliieli nothing is known here, hut which 
would sun our olimate and taste as well as those which arc known. 
The giowth of these might bo increased to any extent; but, as 
we A\ill not lake those wines, iho quautij.y grown is only for local 
or a >erv iiamnv eommeroial consumption, and the vines are 
pulh'd uji to make way for wheaf. The evidence of Boron Clauscl 
de Clerani before the Win? Dlifies tJoinniittea in agrees 

with all ihiiti .Mr. Oliveira s stateiiients in Parliament have un¬ 
folded. 'I'lie witness says Wine is not of limited produetion 
in I rance, 'file ground that is lit to jmuliioe wine is now tilled 
witli eorn, hccaie'C wine does not serve, them well (does not 
answer); hut as soon as the price rises, the ground would, by a 
very elienp operation, he converted into vineyards. That has 
been done vi'ry often in France, especially in the part of tlie 
country 1 inhabit. You see. tlu' jicople engaged in the wine 
trade continually digging up the vines and sowing com. and then, 
when prices rise, t>r there is f^ii iutTcase in the deiniind, they 
plant the vine again, and in lliri'c yeiu’s the vine produces.” He 
had no dotiht, he said, that Friwiee could siipiily wiiie enough to 
sustain our present revenue at. tine shjlliug a gidlon—the quantity 
required for that being five times the present importation. He 
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had no doubt that, even if we lowered the duty in tliis way oy the 
winos of all Europe, France could soon undertake to keep up (flir 
revenue by lier own supply nlono. If this be true, for what an 
injurious interfereuoc with French industry are we responsible 
by our wine duties! And, as for our own industry—^what an 
amount of our products would not our neighbours demand, in 
exchange for their wines! And this, we must remember, was 
said in 1 before the imperial government had had time to 
"show the disposition wliich they have gince practically manifested 
to relax restrictions on commerce. It was before the manufac¬ 
turers of Houen and other places had let us know their o]iinion 
that they can compote with llritish cottons at a low duty; an 
opinion which threatens no liarm to ns, but promises us mueJi 
good as lies in fostering the willingness of the govcrnmenl to 
repeal or reduce existing duties. It is believed in France that 
the manufacturers engaged in the woollen and worsted fabrics 
will tell their government the same thing. 

But we are noi writing on tariffs, except collaterally ; and we 
must cheek ourselves! Suffice it that the war of tariffs, wliich wu'- 
once ns fierce n»tW other wars between the two <!Ountries, is at an 
cud; and we must strive to put an end to the tariffs too, or to as 
much of them as can possibly be speedily remitted. We eonli- 
dently anticipate tins being done. The French authorities are 
willing: and they have mode considcrohle reductions already. 
Our govenimeiit appeiir.s to be willing; and the (’lianci’llor of the 
Excherpier was prudently placed m a position of silence last yi-ar 
by Mr. Oliveira’s discretion; and he remains therefore at liberty 
to say and do what lie thinks right, after n year of the l^’roncli 
alliance. Already iHspos^-d in faMuir of the wise commercial luid 
financial course, la* cannot hut he fortified in it by the jiolitical 
considerations of the present timfi. If wo add to tuir blockade ol' 
Russia a vast rek-ase of, and sti|nultlk to. French and English 
industry, we shall ho nt once strengthening our control over the 
disturber of national security, luid increasing the stamiiin of 
intcrnationiil peace between the two givutcst countries in the 
world. 

This commercial r» eijirocity, free and beneficent, is an irre¬ 
vocable progress in the pliilosopliy and fact of Anglo-French 
alliance, arising, not from the convenience of kings, hut from the 
desires and instinct‘s. of their peoples. Alliances hy^ external 
force are over for ever; and that by interior growth has fairly 
begun. Commerce is an evidened of this, and will be its security 
i^a’its aliment. Tlie same interior growth will accomplish the 
it^tdidsuluhle alliance of the genirs of the two countries. The 
ftec soil, the common ^ ground, which the scientific men of the 
two nations have had too much to themselves, will now be thrown 
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to a wider intellectual union. There will not only be a 
fiW reciprocity of the gifts of the earth, but of tlie richer gifts 
of the human brain,—of the national genius of each country. 
The means cannot long be wanting when the proclivity is deter* 
mined; and the personal and epistolary intercourse requisite to 
the fusion of minds easily and surely follows upon the libera¬ 
tion and expansion of commerce. To facilitate ^is intercourse, 
something remains to bo done on both sides of the channel. 
One of the first favourable^ reports heard in this country about* 
Louis Napoleon was, that he intended to abolish the passport 
system. Whether ho never intended this, or changed his mind, 
wc do not know; the thing has not been done. There is no 
occasion for us—or for any Englishman anywhere—to prove the 
hopeless badness of tlie passport system. It is enough to say 
here, tliat that system hangs on the weak point of tho Anglo- 
French alliance, of which vre shall have to speixk presently; and 
that, precisely as far as it goes, it introduces precariousnoss into 
the relations of tho two peoples. There is no mode of human 
relations, perhaps, in wliich small irritatioi/s go for so much as 
in tl»e intercourse of long hostile, and newly reconciled peoples; 
and the amount of irritation inflicted by tlie passport system is 
so great, that the French government would surely not persist in 
it for a day, but for tlie impossibility of c.xtricating it from the rest 
of the despotic and centralized method of which it forms a part. 
Wc, on our side, have something to do. Some time since wo 
should have had a fine subject for remonstrance with ou^ own 
authorities about the intulcrahlu vexations of our custom-house, 
(quite <is bad as the passport system, except Uiat tlic trouble 
occurs only oucc in a journey;) but, bpd as the method yet is, 
and Bhd as is tho spectacle of the irascible foreigners who may 
s.ill In* daily seen, at one or ftnotlicr of our landing-stations, 
expressing their sulFeriugs ilhdej, perplexity juid.delay, something 
has been done in tlie way of impro\ emeu t which warrants our 
iioping for more. When free trade has received tho exteusioii we 
anticipate, there will be an end of these custom-house grievances. 
When, again, the conflict on behalf of natiuiial liberty which has 
made us allies, has attained any one of its stages or periods, 
them must bo liberty of travelling on J-reueh territory,—under 
what difficulty and at whose expense will appear wdien the time 
comes. 'J’lie thing will he dope; and therefore, whatever stands 
in the way of it must succumb;—a serious cousideratiim ibr the 
aiitborities who maintain such A restriction after its removal has 
been dis(‘ussed, if not promised. 

From the time tliat London and Paris first spoke and replied 
to each each other by tlie submarine telegraph, the question of 
cheap postage was virtually decided.* Tliat postage is cheaper 




than fonnerly, and likely to be eheaper still, is not enough, f We. 
must laiiivc the penny rate. No doubt, die daily epistolary in^r- 
oourse between London and Paris is greater than between London 
and Dublin or Edinburgh; and the disproportion is immensely 
incieasod when our provincial towns are included in the ^dew. 
Every old cathedral city, and every new manufacturing town, 
and every area sprinkled witli county families, must send more 
letters' to Paris than to Dublin; and the prospect of increase is 
immensunibly greater. There can be no valid excuse therefore 
for charging ten times as much postage to Paris as to Dublin ; 
and the allied rulers had better consider at once about removing 
this barrier to intercourse, and therefore drawback upon ulliance. 

So much for tbo methods. As for the results of intercourse,— 
we see some very pretty sights nlrt*ady. It is pleasant to see our 
delightiul Crystal l^ilace hand am nuously improving themselves 
by tl]c example of the bund of the Imperial Guides. It is pleasant 
to think of that Imperial band playing at Windstir Castle, for the 
gratilication of tlie Queen. It is more than pleasant to sec their 
leader, in tlte name ol‘ them all, turning over tlieir well-earned 
rewards to the Patriotic Fund. It is mf)re than pleasant to see 
the English at Boulogne, admiring the Frencli comp, asso<'iatiiig 
menily with the tn)opR in thoir quarters, and cheering their ma¬ 
noeuvres at rc\icw'. As for tlie brothorliness of the annics ut the 
seat of w’ar, it is fa»r too animating and deeply interesting to be 
spoken of in ordinary terms of plensui'e. And so it will be* with 
those future reciprocities which the next generatioii may witness 
and enjoy, if we and they so strengthen the weak point of the uF 
liance as to ensure its stability. When the two peoples tlioronghly 
enjoy one Rnotlier’'* literature, and appreciate one another s riews 
of art, t)f morals (onif cannot say much at present for the i»n*va- 
lent philusupliics of cither), and especially of life, in its individual, 
political, and social ndadons, l1i|i hilhiiui race will iiave made a 
great step onwards, and life will have become richer and wiser to 
many more millions even than those who inhabit the two ftiremost 
countries of the world. 

Many in both countries sec and believe all this: and after saying 
it to each other, they sigh. And why ? 

Dooause, before such good things can come to pass, there is 
something doubtful and formidable to be gone through. The two 
peoples are tending together towards a grand future, on which tho 
rising national hojK) is shining glf>riousl|[; but betw^een tlie tra- 
velliug hosts there is a gulf,—of which some people now think 
“ the less said the better.’’ In us, however, siuveying and ex- 
hilntitig the condiULons and tendencies of the age, it would be on 
act of unfaithfulness tiMgnore that chasm, and to pretend that it 
is just the same thing whether tho two parties pay mutual cour- 
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,^sicli across it or travel side by side. The gulf of the salt deep 
ItaS been conquered. Our elec'trJc wires run under it, and our 
navies ride above it. But the gulf which separates the sym¬ 
pathies and action of a free and enslaved nation has neither 
bottom nor surface, and is absolutdy impassable. If the French 
people were to be regarded as really and hopelessly subjected to 
the despotism of an absolute ruler, tliere would be no possi¬ 
bility of an alliance witli us, like that of which we have been 
treating. But they and we know that they ore not permanently • 
subjected to a deHpf)tism. The great and fearful question is 
whether their P'mporor knows this too, and frames his intentions 
accordingly. If he believes that lie is doing well to subject the 
h'l'encli nation to an iron control frir a time, on account of former 
political failures, and (aware how skilful and noble those people 
are in defying and punishing tyranny) purposes to convert their 
bondage into freedom by gradual (‘mancipation, we con only 
eay that the prosumjition that lie is able to aidiieve this mighty 
yet delicat(* transformation implies n consciousness of jiussessing 
an amount of wisdom, ns well as of power,* which no precedent 
justifies us in iiserihing to him, and that until tire dangerous ex¬ 
periment shall have heeu actually conducted to a sui^cossful issue, 
llie Auglo-French alliance has after all hut a precarious tenure. We 
will do all in ourjiower to preserve it, iu hope of heitcr days for our 
neighbours; but it would he rank unfaithfulness to tliem, and 
treason to the great cause which unites us, to pretend that any 
allitince between a free and a fettered nnri(<n can be secure Cer¬ 
tain ns F.uglishuieu feel that a contest cannot he far off between the 
views of I,ho ruler of France and the will of its people,—they ti&k. 
With wliieli party is our alliauee. wdvu it ceases to he practi¬ 
cable with both ?" There is no doubt about the answer. Our 
alliance is with tlie people:—with their Kraperor ns long as he and 
the people are of one nccoriTt—nfter that, withsthe people. But 
the eoinpttot is made by the Kmperor, and in his own name: and 
here is the wt'uk point of the alliauee: and on it hangs, as we 
have already intimated, the whole nniehinery of his absolutism,— 
which is a weight too tremendous for any. alliau<‘C to he expected 
to hear. We English liave our own cause for humiliation, and 
pltflity of it,—humiliatiem that, at this time of day, we should be 
laying the great cause of European freedom at the feet of Aus¬ 
tria,—right in her padi—for her to pick up or kick aside, as it 
may suit her convenience. Wo must amend this, and the French 
people must win freedom at hofhe, before the new Idossiug of our 
alliance can he secure to ourselves, or w^o con have any confident 
hope of doing our duty to Eufdjio at lai’ge, whoso destinies now 
appear to be deposited in our hands. , 

Wliat that duty is may be said to oe completely illustrated by 




a combination of the works which head this article. The hi^.tory 
of the reigns of the two last Bourbon prinoes exhibits the anomalies 
and impracticable and injurious projects to which tlie European 
peoples in general, though the French in particular, were sub¬ 
jected by the abuse of the opportunity of tlie peace of 181T). 
The work is able, full of information, and consequently, very 
mterestiug, wliilo it hUs a gap which remained after all the spe¬ 
cial uaiiTutivi's of the time. Count Krasinski’s pamphlet is no less 
'Striking and important than his sagacious and licart-warined 
vaticinations always are. Mr. Crowe's history presemts, clearly 
and vividly, an important section of the past,: the (,'ount's work 
sets before us the proper aim for the future; and in the “ Annual 
Kegister " we find the records of the diplomatic events which j)re- 
ceded the war. Count Erasinski alludes, at the close of his work, 
to the great scheme of European pacification, the conception of 
wliich is assigned by some to Henri IV., and by others to (hict?n 
Elizabeth, but in which it is known that they cordially agreed;— 
a scheme f(>r so coiiti'olling the eneronchmouts of Austria (the 
Kiif-sia of that day) nS to leave tlu‘ way open for the representation 
of the wsmts and feelings of the nations in a jiermaueiit congress, 
which bluiuld liave full power of action, as well as arbitration. 
In reference to tliis, the Count says (p. tirf):— 

“ If such a feeble voice as mine could ever reach the throne of the 
monarchs in wliose hamls Providcnc'e has now placed the (h'htiuies of 
Europe, I would say to the Elect of the French nation, ‘Sire, two 
hundi'ed thousand Polish lives have been clieerfully sacriHced, under 
the banners of republican and imperial Franco, as a jirieu for the 
future restoration ol their countiy. An envious fate did not allow 
Napoleon 1. to accomplish' this great act of justice and wisdom. It 
has been reserved to you, Sire—you, who have achieved a nobler 
trium])h th-an all the conquests of J’qjjr great predecessor; ft>r you 
have gained the fitendshi]) and ('sbem of his must furiuidahle rival.* 
No less glory is it to Queen Vietoria to have inaugurated a new period 
in modem history, by the establishment of 'a cordial union between 
the two most powerful and uivilized nations in Europe (whose divi¬ 
sions had been the source of so much misfortune to humanity), and a 
mutual contidenco between llicir governments, such as liad not ex¬ 
isted since the da 3 's of Elizabeth and Henri IV. Why should not 
therefore the present Anglo-French alliance accomplish that splendid 
scheme, devisi^ by the genius of those two great sovereigns, for the 
establishment of the p<;acc of Europe bn a solid and jicrmaucnt founda¬ 
tion, but the execution of which, sps^iended by the death of Eliza¬ 
beth, was prevented by that of Henri IV. at the very moment when 
h<3 was about to begin it'* The restoration of Poland must form an 
iudispcnsahle part of such a sclfelhe, as* being the only means of 
eflbctualh' eouuterbalanoipg t^e power of Kussia (which, even alter 
its reduction, will be considerable,) by covering Europe irom the 
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to tlie Black Sea, and allowing the development of the 
Christian populations, from the Danube to the Mediterranean, free 
from liussiau influence, and in a manner accordant with the intcrcsta 
of true civilization, as well as the peace and security of Europe.” 

So much for the sovereigns. As for the peoples, they shcmld 
remember that a nation is an aggregate of individnals, every one 
of whom has a duty in the matter of this alliance no less indi¬ 
vidual than his relation to it. If oil French and English men 
mid women (with very few exc(?ptions) disliked one another but a ■ 
few years ago, it is necessary that, as individuals, they should now 
learn, without miy exception at all, to appreciate one another in 
that fairness and geniality of spirit which is sure to bring liking 
after it. If there aro any of us old enough to have some of the 
ancient prejudice clinging to our minds and feelings—prejudice 
ti-om which a younger gcneratiiui is fi-ce; or, if we have damped 
some youtliful fer^'our or dimmed its liberality by the infection 
of our own distaste, let us grow wiser, and be at once more 
dutiful to tlio spirit of our time. In order to grow wiser, perhaps 
we could hardly do better th.an recur to a little parable, spoken 
some time since, on the borders of Wales, by an itiAcraut pr(*aclier 
of the Kviuigelical Alliiinco:—“T was going tow'ards the hills," 
he said, “ curly one misty iiioriiing. 1 saw something moving on 
a mountain side, so straiigc'-looking that 1 took it for a monster. 
Wlicii 1 came ncartsr to it, I found it was a man. When 1 come 
up to him, I found lio was my brother.” 
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S ONCIS and Ballads are likely to be long the only forms in 
wliich Poetry will bo geuflrally and popularly lecogiiisod; 
they convey ideas higher indeed tha:j thy^se eut(*rtaincd by the 
vulgar, but still witbiii reach of their uiiderstaiidiugs; they are 
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expressions of natural feelings common to tlie whole hi^ah, 
race, but clothed in the must striking or pathetic language; they 
demand no delicate organization, no spiritual capacity for plea¬ 
sure or sensitiveness to pain, no rapturous passion, nor any cha- 
raoteristic of the poet himself, in order to he felt in all their 
strength or sweetness; the native emotions of love imd hate, 
of fear and valour, of content and jealousy, nnd sometimes of 
patrio'tism and race-antipathy, are the judges to which alone Uiey 
• moke apiieal: their construction is of the very simplest, nnd their 
rhytlim often abrupt and harsh; essentially dramatic, they have 
small regard for the unities, and hun-y us from place to place, 
and from period to period, without apology, and almost without 
remark; the speakers are rarely introduced to us, and are dismissed 
without any ceremony: it seems in that storm and roll of theirs 
there is no good footing for such anieiiities. 

The Ballad, fosterfather of the earliest indientions <jf martial 
spirit in our remotest ancestry, hurst from the throats of thou¬ 
sands as tliey rushed naked into the strife; the prtunoter of 
revelry and wassail, 'it was welcomed by the confjiien)rs at night 
upon the dcatli'strewn field: the cxalter of worth and gh>ry, it 
was hymned over the corpse of th(i fallen wsinior—high comfort, to 
the hviiig and liigh tribute to the dead; tlio minstrels wh«) sung it 
were protected and caressed, their skill thought half divine, and 
their jiereoiiH held inviolable. In ancient days to bard, and to 
bor’d uliuu-, there was no need of sword or speur. He* that sang 
to every heart wa.s welc(»mcd bv cverv baud; he that drew the 
biuilo ami tear bad never cause* to fear the frown; and i*\eii 
amidst a liostilr liost, and in an enemy's country, no man was his 
foe, and his liaip was ^ shield to him. Tlierc are no less tlmii 
three 3’cmarkable instances of this in early Knglish history. 
When Colgrin, chief of the Sa'xons, was shut up in York by 
Artlmr, tlie invajler's brj)tlier, ^^ahffilpli, wishing to bring biiu 
news of expected succour, disguised himself as a hnqrer, and 
entered the Bi-itish oamp; he was hospitably received, although 
of course known to be of the hostile nation, and remained there 
for some days, until singing near the walls of the city, lie made 
himself known to « sentinel, and was drawn up by a rope in the 
night time. The beautiful stoi’y of our own king Alfred is, as it 
deserves to be, familiar to us all, and learnt by heart; how ho 
forsook that little swamp-imeirclerl isle, and the scanty band, the 
sole possession and only subjects left to him and took his min¬ 
strel wjty to Grutlifum’s camp; tlit Heafen waved sullenly above its 
worshippers, but gave no sign; it foresaw tlie issues of fights, hut 
kiMW not the harper from the king; so, througlr Uiat same min¬ 
strelsy was the foul B^ish biril “ maiTcd in claw and clipped in 
'wing” for ever. Herlafl', *king of the J.)aiies, himself played a 
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simillii’ part in the camp of the Engliah king Athelstan. These 
ftctions were certainly nil heroic and praisewnrtliy; but dangei*, so 
lung as the disgoiso uf minstrel was effectually kept up, there 
was nunc. 

The delight of our forefathers in the ballad, and its power 
over their feelings, is unquestionable; but it must be admitted 
that, in England at least, the quotation of Fletcher of Snltoim’s, 
that “the song writer is of more consequence than the law¬ 
giver," could never have been literally true. It must be remem¬ 
bered, too, that the singer was to the full as much indebted to 
liis mnsie ns to his words. Danish Scald, Saxon Gleeman, 
Norman llymour, had eacli his stringed instrument. It was with 
harp ill hand that the faithful Jiloudel traversed over half Europe 
in security, and found our Lion in the Austiian toils, and set 
him free. Music is an “ open sesamum" to the “ savage breast” 
of fur greater potency than song; and to this day it is observable 
that, the most popular hnllnds of the pi-ople jure hy no means 
the, hesl, hut are tliosc which have beni set to tho best uiusie. 

tSo Jong as the rtico of minstrels last(‘d, they never seem to 
have eoinmitkid their ballads to ivriting tliemsek'es, and what 
copies are yet preserved of them were douhili'ss taken d«)Wii from 
their mouths; hut as gJeeman and troubadour disappeared, the 
ballad writers—who wrote songs menJy for the press—increased 
and mnltiplied, 

'I'lu* prinaleueo of the northern diuloet, says Disliop Percy, hi 
these halhids, proves their pojiulariry in that district to have been 
far greater than in the south. 'I’lie minstrels of “the nortli 
couiitrye" arc so calletl by way (»f emimmec, and their themes ture 
nobler and their sentiments more chivalrous than those of the 
other bards: the raid and the combat are suhjeets foreign and tod 
ft»‘oeious for these, and they coniine themselves to songs of the 
afli etious, or to the prjiise of fl W t U ports. The grand heroic song of 
“ (Jlicvt Chase," or, as it was originally called, “ The Hunting in 
the Cheviot.,” was perliaps the most popular of the early ballads; 
it soon finds tlio killing of its “ fattiste hartes" but tame work, 
and nishes into the battlefield. It is ■written in the very coarsest 
and broadest n<»rt.hem dialect. “ T never hetu'd the old song of 
Pcrcic and Douglas,” saj's Sir Philip Sidney, “ that T foimil not 
my heart moved more tlnm with a trumpet, and yet ’tis sung but 
by some blind crowder, with no rougher voice than rude style; 
which, being so evil apparalled in the dust and eobwel) of that 
uncivil age, what would it worU, trimmed in tlio gorgeous elo* 
quiuce of Pindar?” 

Their hoautifiil ballad of “ llobin-Hood" has even now some 
favour among the people of the south. Jhe opjircssive forest- 
laws wliicli were set at nought by that tiold outlaw, have not been 
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so utterly swept away, but that the discomfiture of the 4^m^ ■ 
keeping sherifi' in the last verse is warmly welcomed:— 

But he cold neither runn so fast, 

Nor away so fast cold rjde, 

But Little John with an arrowe so broad, 

He shotte him into the backe-syde.” 

A glorious life indeed seems Bobin's to have been in the green* 
wood, and his bugle sings freshly and clearly still. A modem 
poet of great ekcellenco, although he could not have written such 
a breezy ballad as “ Eobin-Hood," fitly bewails those bygone 
times. Those hours 

. . . . ^'buried all 

Under the down-trodden fall 
Of the leaves of many years. 


Never more may we behold, 

Little John or llobin bold; 

I^ever one of all his clatiy 
. Thrumvnng on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile. 

To fair hostess merriment, 

Down beside the pasture Trent : 

For he left the merry tale, 

Messenger for spicy ale,” 

Of the authors of the more ancient ballads we know scarcely 
anything: their biographies however were probably but little 
different from those whjch we possess of their later brethren. At 
first the wits and rhymesters of their native village, they gradually 
enlarged the circle of their famb; having experienced the delight 
of being listened to, the de!»ir^.jTfl!??cascd for multiplying tlieir 
bearers, and by personal travel through the adjacent country, or 
by the assistance of volunttury omtmuenses, they made their lucu¬ 
brations knowTi to entire districts without imy help from print. 
Such a bard was Thomas Hoggart, who died in his native valo 
of Troutbock, in Westmoreland, in the beginning of the last 
century. He was uncle to tlie great painter, Hogarth (properly 
Hoggurtl, and as critical an observer of nature as his nephew 
himself, albeit he had but a narrow field to view her in. If 
any onu was hardy enough to break through any decorum of 
old and established repute—if any one attempted to overreach 
his neighbour, or cast a leering eye at his neighbour’s wife—he 
was sure to hoar himself sung over Uie. whole parish—^nay, to the 
very boundaries of the Westmoreland dialect. The sermon of 
the village parson was fdx less dreaded than the lash of this 
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satirist. His talents, however, were very fur from being 
cbniiued to the im'ideuts of his native place. 

“ I myself,” says Adam Walker, a |ieripatetic lecturer on Natural 
l*hilosophy, in this same Troutbeek, about 1750, “ had once the lionoiir 
of acting a part in one of his plays, called ‘ The Des^ction of Troy;’ 
it was written in metre, much after the manner of Lopez de Vega, or 
the ancient French drama. The siege of ten years was aU represented, 
and every hero was present in the piece, so that tlie dramaiis pemonts 
included well-nigh the whole parish. The stage was a scaffedding of 
boaiYls placed six f<*ct high, upon strong poles; the green-room was 
partitioned ofl' with the same materials; the ceiling was the azure 
canopy of heaven; and the boxes, ]>it, and gallery were laid into one 
by the great Author of Natun*, for they were the green slope of a 
great hill. There were more spectators, for three days together, than 
all the London theatres can hohl, and let me add, no audience was 
ever half so pleased.” 

JMany of Hoggnrt’s elluMious are to this day to he found in 
MS. among the Wostmorelaud inouutnins; but his forte—with 
the c.xccpiioii of the live-act tragedi<'s that took three days in 
acting—M^ems to have been epigrams rather than ballads. ’ The 
most favourite ballad-writer of the north, was llolfbrt Anderson, 
of ('arlislc, who died in 1H;13. He is an admirable exponent of 
the manners and customs of his counirymen. and of their jteculiar 
modes of expression and thought, it ■would be better for mau^' of 
our ginal nortbeni friends if they would take to lieiu’t tlic lesson, 
as w'dl as bear in memorj’ the words, of his 

.TWOlIXirV AXU M'VTtV. 

Yoimg Mary w'.'is bonny, an’ clieeriu’ as onie, 

Young Jwohmiy was his»ty, an’ wcci to be seen ; 

Young Mary was ay the furst dancer at parties. 

Young Jwolmiiy bad won moniu belts on tin* green. 

Some years they wer swccthei^s, an’ iiwolisb’cl Iw' neybors; 
’rii'anl fwok w’ad Invoast o'nH**pair wi girt glee,* 

Still Jwohmiy tbowt nin o’ the warl leyko young Mary, 

And Mary thowt Jw'olmny aw she wrish’d to see. 

A scoop of gud yell pruives a pur body’s comfort. 

But wac attens mouie that drink till blin’ fou; 

Y’oimg Jwolmuy ac day off wi’ big to the inorkt't. 

An’ drank w'id some strangers, but leytlo dreemt how. 

At midueet the horse gallop’d heame, but nac Jwohnny; 

The thowt mcade his father an’ family weej). 

They sowt, an’ that mwornin the corp fan in Eden, 

Below the green basses that nod ow're the deep. 

Oh! sad was the father, relations, and Maiyf 

The croose-houso was crowdet by heath aul au yoimg; 

Nowt pass'd at the burryin, but sorrow an’ w»ec])in’; 

The grave-digger sceght when the yefth down he flung, 
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Tlie parson luikt dull when he read over the sarvice, 
Fwok aw say he mver was seen sae afworc, 

An ippitaph now our krn’d schuil-maister's WTitten, 
Yen letter nao hced-sten in Englan e’er wore! 

' Aul Gibhy he gowls, an* ay talks ov lost Jwohnny, 
An sits on his greave, and oft meks a sad inoane; 

- Y'onug Mary, the flow’r ov aw flow’rs i’ the parish, 
!^fe’er hods up her head sin dear Jw'ohnny is geanc. 
The dangerous yell-house kills monio gud fellows, 
0 >VTO oft lur’d by gomlin, or weyld wicked sang; 

At fair, or at market, young lads when thecr seated, 
Bemember peer Jwohnny, whee that day did wrong.” 


We have hoard his simple “Heed Robin” sung in an outhouse 
upon the Fells to a party of sporting dalesmen by a country hid 
in a manner that moved both performer and audience to teal's. 
Certain it is that song has far higher ajipreciation about tiie 
Border than elsewhere in England, and highest when across it. 
The peasantry in these parts, upon the whole, live hotter, work 
less, and enjoy life 4nore than any in the kingdom. Aiild wife's 
hakes, revels, .and merry-nights are frequent and well attended in 
the Fell distriiJt, and song is us native there as its suu-dow. 
Nevertheless the popular comi<! ditties of the day—sontimenlal 
and patriotic strains, and the like—gcnenUly make their way to 

caimy Ciimhevland " and her sister counties. We hearil two 
rough-looking brothers from Torver once (perhaps the least civi¬ 
lized pla-'c in the northern wilds), standing upon the seats of a 
dnneiiig-voom, sing “ In a (’ottage near a Wood ” in ])arts, and 
quite (’(trreetly. “ The, Soldier’s Teoi',” ** The Ivy Green," ” The 
Standard Bearer.” and ‘‘ I’m ahoat" are all by this time popular 
favourites among the liills. 

From the ahseuce ])robahly of anything like want or scarcity in 
these parts, thejadlad litcratur^&ahe north has hut a \cryslig!it 
smack of political sarcasm; quiet hits at obnoxious local giandees, 
good-humonred banter of the parson^—^uot so higli a:*d mighty 
tliereubouts hut that he is gcnemlly pivseiit to enjoy it—and 
insidious comparisons with folks in “ town,” by wliicli the dales¬ 
men don't mean London hut Ciu-el (Garlisle), are its bitterest 
eflbrts. One song (antlior imbnown) is idways to be heard at the 
great “ clippings, ’ and excites boundless approbation, beginning; 


A parson once had a remarkable foible 
Of loving gtKwl liquor far more than his Bible, 
llis neiglibours all said kc was much less peqdcxt 
> In liandlinf^a tankard than handling a text, 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


‘the gist of which lies jn the parson’s reply to his wife, who, wdicn 
the pigs had set his ale*’running, and ho stormed and swore, 
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remiAlod ]um of Ids owii laudation of patience and recommenda¬ 
tion to take Job for our extunple in Ws last sermon, whereupon 
be denies the application to his own case 

For Job never had such a cask in his life. 

• 

Sung ns this generally is with a great deal of sly humour and 
suggestive emphasis, it “ brings down the house.” , * 

“ The Fisher's Welcome " is the best Border ballad—on the 
English side of it—that wc have heard sung by peasantry; it is, 
of course, professedly after Bums, but has exquisite patlios and 
an 'iiicoinmon esprit de cftrps of its own. It is written by Mr. 
Boublcday:— 

THE FISltES’S WELCOUE. 

We twa ha’ ilsbed the Kale sae clear. 

And streams o’ mossy Bccd; 

We’ve tried the Wansbeek and the Wear, 

The Teviot and the Tweed; 

An’ we will try them ance •'igain. 

When summer smia arc tine ; 

An’ we’ll throw the flies thegithcr yet. 

For the days o’ lang syne. 

’Tis mony years sin’ first we sat 
On CViquet’s bonny braes, 

All’ mony a britlier fisher's gane, 

An’ elufl in his last elaiths ; 

All’ we maun foUow wi’ the lave. 

Grim Oentli he lieueks us a’; 

But we'll hae anither fishing bout 
Afort' we'rc ta’en awa’. * 

• 

For wc ai’C hale andheaTty hailTi, 

Tln»’ iVosty are nu^faiws. 

We still can guide our fishing graith. 

And eliiiib iihe dvkes and knowes; 

We’ll mount our creels and grip our gads. 

An’ thrirtv a sweeping line. 

An’ we'll hae a s])]ash amang thg lads, 

For the days o’ lang syne. 

Tho’ C’heviot’s top he frosty still, 
lie’s green below tbe knee, 

Sac dou 3 'our jdaid, and tak* 3 'om* gad, 

All’ gae awa’ wi’ me.* 

Come busk j'our flies, my auld compeer, 

We’re fiiT^n a’ fu’ fain. 

We’ve fished the Coquet inonv a ygar, 

An’ We’ll lisli her anco agail!. 
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An’ hameward when we toddle back, 

An’ niebt l>egins to fa’, 

An' ilka ohiol maun hac his crack, 

We’ll crjwik aboon them a’. 

When jugs are toomed and coggens wet. 

I’ll lav inv loof in thine: 

ft • * 

W'e’ve shown we’re gnde at water yet. 

An’ we’re little warse at wine. 

"We’ll crack how mony a croel we’ve filled, 

How mony a line we’ve flung, 

How mony a ged and saumcn killed, 

In days when we were young. 

AVe’ll gar the eallants a’ look blue. 

An’ sing anither time; 

Tliey’re bleezing, aye, o’ what they’ll do, 

We’D tell them what we’ve dune. 

This ballad, and almost all Anderson’s, nre poimlar beyond tlic 
Tweed, and are sang with Bums and Mothenvell and the best of 
company; nevertlittless it is far better to have the bard of C’um- 
berland’s intryductiou to “ them twa," tlian that w'u should puss 
the fixed gnlf from the other side. 

Beranger is to tlic French, Burns is to the Scottish nation, 
and something more. The works of tin? former are not certainly 
fit to lie where the hitter s uro suid to he, “ at the right hand of 
every peasant, and nrj-t his Bible.'' As Bums is one of tlie 
greatest, so do we believe liim to bo one of the wisest and purest 
teachers tlint over a people had. Tlie inflnonee his lioiisehrdd 
popularity has had upon the national eharacter cjui seareuly be 
overrated; drinking iujiis wisdom w'itli their mothers milk, and 
year by year progressing in knowledge and love of him, it is 
iio man-cl that the youth of Scothuid are not siu-passed for 
])robity and honjoiir; tender lo^ft^irdcut pntiiotism, and deeji 
Jmmanity arc taught them from their earliest years in songs 
that are far wiser than sermons, in lessons that have ehniias for 
the most idle. What volumes of moralit.y arc oontained in these 
two verses, st(»red in the memory of almost every Scottrhman;— 

The saoned lowC o’ weel-placed love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt the illicit rove, 

Tho’ naethiug should divulge it; 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin. 

The hazard o’ concealing; 

But och! it hardens a’ within. 

And petrifies the feeling! 

mid bla.sphemy, what canon law con have 

• 


Against hypocrisy 
more force than tliis 
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Thu great Creator to revere 
Must sure become the creature; 

But still the preaching cant forbear, 

And ev’n the rigid feature; 

Yet ne’er with wits profane to range 
Be complaisance extended; 

An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Beitjr ofiended! 

What injunction respecting domestic love could be laid more 
tenderly and more effectively than his “ John Anderson my Joe”? 
What more indignant protest for independence can there be than 
his “For a' that an’ a’ that”?— 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a* that. 

And what a huge nugget of gold was this great bard himself! 
Even when least pure what an alloy was his! How many 
amongst us would gladly liavo gotten “ fou ’’ with him could 
they have had the chance, not excepting the Provost of Edin* 
burgh himself, upon a Sunday’s eve I 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa’ • 

A cuckold coward loon is he, 

Wha first beside his chair sliall fa’, 

He shall be king amang us three; 

We are na £du, we’re na that fou, 

But just a dra[ipie in our ee, 

The cock may craw, the day may daw’, 

And aye wc’ll taste the barley bree. 

Next to Bums in popularity amongst his countrymen stands 
tlie Ettrick shepherd. “ O, Jeanic, there’s naething to fear yo ” 
is perhaps the most fiivourito love-song in Scotland, and deserves 
all its fame. As usual in such* cases, it runs to a fine old air 
(“ Over the Border ”), that “ croon ” it jto oneself by. 

o, jEAiriE, tjiebe’s kaethxnu to eeab te ! 

O, my lassie, our joy, to complete again. 

Meet me again i* the gloaming, my dearie; 

Low down in the dell let us meet-again— 

0, Jeanie, tbecre’s naething to fear ye! 

Gome, when the wee bat flits silent and eiry, 

Gome, when the pale face o’ Nature looks weary; 

Love be thy sure defence, 

Beauty and innocence— 

O, Jeanie, there’s naeUiing to fear ye! 

Sweetly blows the haw an* the rowan-tree, 

Wild roses speck our thicket sae briery; 

Still, still will our walk in the greenwood be— 

0, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye! 

[Vol. LXni. No. CXXIII.3 -*New Seeibs, Vol. VH. No. L B 
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List when the blackbird o’ singing grows weaiy, 

List when the beetle-bee’e bugle comes near ye, 

Then come with fairy haste, 

Light foot, an’ beating breast— 

0, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear yel 

Far, far nill the bogle an’ brownie be, 

J3oauty an’ truth, they dare na dome near it; 

Kind love is the tic of onr unity, 

A’ maun love it, an’ a’ maun revere it. 

’Tig love makes the sang o* the woodland sae cheery, 

Love gars a* Nature lo(^ bonny that’s near ye; 

That makes the rose sae sweet, 

Cowslip an’ violet— 

O, Jeanie, there’s luiething to fear j e! 

It is James Hogg himself, if we remember right, who gives us 
this excellent test for knowing it true ballnd when wc see it:—“ A 
man may be soir mista’cn about many things, sic as j’cpics, an’ 
tragedies, an’ tales, an' even lung set elegies about the death o’ 
great public obaracters, au’ hymns, an’ odes, an’ the like, but he 
conna be mista’cn about a sang. As sune ns it’s down on the 
sulatc, I ken wliether it’s gude, bad, or middlin’. If iiny (d’tho 
twa last 1 dight it out wi‘ my elbow ; if the first, J copy it o'er 
into ^vrit and tlien get it aff by heart, when it’s as sure o' no' being 
lost as if it war engraven on a brass plate. For though T hae a 
treacherous memeuy about things in OTdinar’, a’ my iiappy snugs 
will cleave to my heart to my dying day, mi’ I should iia wondrr 
gin 1 war to crotm a verse or twa frae some o’ them on my 
deathbed.” 

There arc lew indeed of the shepherd’s heathery songs that wc 
would wish to “ dight *out wi’ our elbow.” Hut the teiidercst 
ballad in the Scotch or any other language to our heart is one of 
William Motherwell’s; far infericjjirto Hurns in strength and to 
Hogg in spirit, * ^ 

My held is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break; 

I’m wearin’ aft' my feet, Willie, 

I’m Uyin’ for your sake! 

has a pathos and solemnity out of the reach, or at least ns far as 
the reach, of either. We have heard it sung in tlic Lowlands by 
many a manly voice, but rarely indeed unto tlui end; its con¬ 
tinual and yet not wearisome appral to the gentlest and pitifullest 
feelings of our nature con scarc^y ho resisted by the hearer nud 
far less by the reciter, from die first re<juesl of the dying girl 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let shed by your hair, 

And look iiAio the face, Willie, 

I never shall see mail*! 
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hdr farewell adjuration 

But, oh remember me, Willie, 

On land where’er ye be! 

And, oh think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee! 

And oh, think on the cauld, qauld moola 
That file my yellow hair, 

That kiatt the cheek, that Idas the chin. 

Ye never shall kiss mair! 

An ntter silcuec and tears are the usual and fittest applause this 
song recc'ivos from the prudcntest and least personally concerned; 
with w'liat awe and shame must it strike the seducer and her who 
is “ a raither yet nae wife ! ” 

The auld song of “ Fy, let us a to the Weddin’,” an excellent 
good one before, has been still better “ new buskit ” by Joanna 
Baillic, and promises to become one of the most popular of (Scotch 
convivial songs. Among political, or rather party ballads, 

Bounio Dumlee ” bolds tbo liigbest place. Thousands of us 
are ncfiuaiuled Avilb its stirring strains, juid yet how few retain 
the glorious words, each like « bh>w in jest given witli the lint 
side of the concpieror's sword. We recollect eiidettv'<»uring to per¬ 
suade the Duke's piper at Inverary to play us this tune, and 
receiving for answer that it was no tbo custom of the Campbells 
to give praise to tiu! deil. Mary Russell Mitford, in her *■' llecol- 
letitions »>f a Utcrary Lifi'," ussui'cs us that after much useless 
search for a |mntu«l oo])y <d' this semg, slie was obliged to take it 
down from the mouth of one who sung it. A still finer war ballad 
than “ Bonnie Dundee,' and much loss known, is *’ The Battle of 
Nasehy,” by Tln)mas Babingtoii Macanniy. It forms one of a 
l»rojected ^rics of “ Bongs of ihuCiNil AVars" published in Mr. 
“Ki>igilt's]!Vragazine"niimy y-yu^ago,imdis supposed tube hymned 
by “ Ohudiali Bind-your-kingsTimchaiuH-and-your-nobles-in-links- 
oi-iroii. Keijeimt in 1 reton’s regiment." Why it is not thought 
worthy to be bound up with ’‘The Armada," and “Ivry,” and 
the “ Lays " themselves, our readers will marvel with ourselves. 

TUB BATTU! OF XASEBY. 

Oh, wherefore come yo fortli in triumjjh from the Noiiih, 

"With your hiuids and j’^our feet and your I'aimcnt all r*jd ? 

And wlieroforo doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 

And whence bo the grapes of winepress which yc troiul ? 

Ob, evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

And erimsun was the juice of the vintage that wo trod: 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the strong. 

Who sate in the high places and slew the saints of God. 

• D a 
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It was about the noon of a glorious day in June^ 

That we saw their banners dance ana their cuirossos shine. 

And the Man of Blood was there with his long essenced hair. 

And Astl^ and Sir Marmaduke, and Bupert of the Bhine. 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his sword, 

Hie General rode along us to form us for the fight, 

When a murmuring sound broke out, and swell'd into a shout, ' 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant's right. 

' And hark! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 

The eiy of battle rises along their charging line, 

For God! for the cause! for the Church I for the laws! 

For Charles, King of England, and Bupert of the Bhine! 

The furious German comes with his clarions and his drums, 

His bravoes of Alsatia and pages of Whitehall; 

They are bursting on our flanks 1 grasp your pikes! close your ranks! 
For Bupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

They are here! they rush on! we are broken! we are gone! 

Our left 18 borne^ before them like stubble on the blast; 

Oh Lord put forth thy might! O Lord defend the right! 

Stand back to back in God’s name, and fight it to the last. 

Stout Skippon hath a wound—^the centre hath given ground— 

Hark! hark! w'hat means the trampling of horsemen on our rear ? 
Whose banner tlo 1 sec, Iwys ? ’tis he, thank God ’tis he, laiys! 

Bear up another movement. Brave Oliver is here. 

Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the accurst. 

And at a shock have scattered the Forest of his Pikes. 

Fast, fast the gallants ride in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, pfedestiifed to rot on Temple Bar; 

And He—^he tyms and flies! sl^ppv to^hose cruel eyes 
That bore to look on toilurc and &ar to look on war. 

Ho! comrade.s scour the plain, aiffl ere ye strip the slain, 

Firat give another stab to make yoiu* guest secure 
Then shake from slcqves aud ]>ockets their broad pieces and lockets, 
The tokens of the w’anton, the plunder of the ^>oor. 

Fools ! vour doublets shone with gold, and your hearts were gay and 
Wld, 

Wbeu you kissed your lily hands to your lomans to-day; 

And to-morrow shall the fox from her chambers in the rocks, 

Lead forth her tawny cubs tcehowl above tlui prey. 

, Wbere be your tongues that late mock’d at heaven, and hell, and fate. 
And the Angers that once were so busy with your blades; 

Your perfumed ^atiniclo^es; your catches and your oaths; 

Your st^ig^^lays and* your son^ts; your diamonds and your 
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DJmni, down, for ever down, with the mitre and the rrown; 

With the Belial of the Court, and the Mammon of the Pope; 

There is woe in Oxford halls: there is wml in Ihirham*s stalls; 

The Jesuit smites his bosom, the Bishop rends his cope. 

And she of the Seven Hills shall mourn her children’s ills, 

And tremble when she thinks of the edge of England’s sword; 

And the kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they hear , 

What the hand of Gk)d hath wrought for the houses and the word. 

• 

Observe the exquisite snarl of the Puritan ns he recites the lofty 
names of the cavaliers, and his stopping to reflect upon the 
“ Uiilovoliness oT Lovelocks ” even while apostropliiziug “ the Man 
of Blood! ” A Kteiii yet spirited ballad such as this, written by a 
man like Macaulay, would have had great weight in those times 
he sings of, hut the civil wars had no such poet. 

The only popular song in England that ever rose to tlie dignity 
of ti great political ag(‘nt was the famous “ Lilli Burlero.” Burnet 
says of it: “A foolish ballad was made at that time, treating the 
I’apists and chiefly the Irish in a very ludicrous manner, which 
hocl a burden said to be Irish words, “ Lero, Lero* Lilli burlero,” 
that made au.improssion on the tu’my that cannot he imagined by 
them that saw it not. Tlie -wliulc forces, and at last tlie people, 
both in city and country, were singing it perpetually. And 
perhaps never had so slight u thing so great lui efl'ect.” It was 
writt{!n by Lord WTuirtou on the oijcnsioii of Talbot, Karl of 
Tyrcouncl, being made, lacutuuiiiit of Ireland, and it certainly 
conduced to the revolution of J(i88. Thu words iuro almost sheer 
uonseuse, and the last two verses will amply suffice:— 

Dare was an old proplieoy foimd*iii a bug, 

Lilli burlero, bullen-a*la. 

Ireland shall be ruled liy an ass and a dog, 

Lilli burlero, ^^?#n>a-la. ■ 

And now dis prophecy is come to pass, 

Lilli burlero, bullen-orla. 

For Talbot’s dc dog, and Ja—s is de ass,, 

Lilli burlero, bulleu-a-la. 

The celebrated party song of " lioyne Water,” to this day the 
great orange ditty across the Channel, is hut little indebted to 
poetry for its success, but ballads of that nature in Ireland ore 
for the most port very eloquent and fiery: it seems as if. that 
country’s wrongs were really tot) great to he stated soberly, and 
were most fitly and naturtvlly poured forth in song. “ Tlie Croppy 
Boy,” a ballad of '98, by Carroll Malone, has even now, in 
chat unhappy isle, a fatal attraction and dread signiflounce. 
■“ Soggarth aroon ” (Priest dear) by John Bauim, tlic poet, par 
<excelUneet of the Irish peq^antry, although also of a party cha- 
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racier, deserves the place it holds in the great waim hearts oi* his^ 
countrymen. 

THE caoppT Boy. 

Good men and true in this house who dwell, 

To a stranger houchtdi I pny you tell 
Is the Priest at home ? or may he be seen ? 

I would spt>ak a word with Father Green.” 

“ The Priest’s at home, boy, and may be scon; 

’Tis easy spealdng with Father Green; 

But you must wait, till 1 go and see 
If the holy Father alono may be.” 

The youth has entered an empl^ hall— 

What a lonely sound hath his light foot>full, 

And the gloomy chamber’s chill and bare, 

With a vested priest in a lonely chair. 

The youth has knelt to tell his sins: 

Nomine the youth begins; 

At ** Mea culpa ” he beats his hix^ast, 

And in broken murmwe he sjH'aks the rest. 

At the siege of Boss did my thther fall, 

And at Gorey my loving brothers all. 

I alone am left of ray name and raee, 

1 will go to Wexford and take their jdaee. 

“ I cursed three times since last Ka.stCT-day— 

• At mass-time once T went to play; 

1 passed the churchyard one day in haste, 

And forgot to jiaay for my mother’s rest. 

“ 1 bear no hate against li^g thing, 

But I love my country aho^my king. 

Now, Father, bless me, ailing me go, 

To die, if God lias ordained it so.” 

The Priest said nought, hut a rustling noise 
Made the youth look upward with wild surprise: 

The robes were olf, and in scarlet there 
Sat a yeoman captain, uath her}* glare. 

With fiery glare and with fury hoarse, 

Instead of blessing, be bre 4 thed a curae:— 

< ^^ wa8 a good thought, hoy, t« come here and shrive, 

’ ■HlPone &ort hour is yotur time to live. 

“ Upon yon river three tenders float, 

The Frs^’s in one if he is not shot~ 

We hold .hui house for our Lord the King; 

And, ameii say 1, may all traitors swing!” 
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At Creneva Barrack that youngs man died. 

And at Passage they have his body laid. 

Good people, who live in peace and joy. 

Breathe a prayer and a tear for the Croppy Boy. 


BOO0ABTH ASOOK. 


Adi T the slave they say, 
Soggarth aroon? 

Since you did show the way, 
So^arth orooD, 

Their slave no more to be, 
■While they would work with me 
Ould Irchtnd’s slavey, 

Soggorth aroon r 

Wh^ not her poorest man, 
Soggailh uroou, 

Tiy and do aU he can, 

Soggarth aroon, 

Her conimauds to fiilfil 
or his own heart and will. 

Side by side with you stUl, 
Soggarth aroon i* 

lioyal and brave lo you, 
SogD:arth tuiKm, 

Yet Im» ho sbivc to you, 

Soggaith iiroo'u, 

Nor out of fear to you. 

Stand iij* 80 near to you-— 

Och ! out of fear to you, 
Soggarth aroouy 

Who in the winter night, 
Soggarth aroon, 

When the cendd blast did bite, 
Soggarth aroon, 


Oanio to my cabin>door, • 
And on my earthen floor, * 
Knelt by me sick and poor, 
Soggarth aroon F 

Who on the marriage<day, 
^ggarth aroon. 

Made' the poor cabin gay, 
Sogm^h aroon. 

And did both laugh and sing, 
Udaking our hearts to riug. 

At the poor christening, 
So^arth aroon? 

Who as friend only mot, 
Soggqrih aroon; 

Never (ud flout me yet, 
Soggarth arOou, 

And uhen inv hearth was dim, 
(iavc, Mhile his eyes did brim. 
What 1 should give to him, 
Soggarth aroon ? 

Och! you, and only you, 
Su^arth aroon! 

Ami for tills I was true to you, 
Soggartli aroon? 

In love iTiev’U never shake. 
When for OuJd Ireland’s sake, 
W'c a true part did take, 
Soggarth aroon P 


Tbe poems of Thomas Mo7jlyi nro well knowmto all our readers 
for better than to the poor themselves: n sentimental song-maker 
of the highest merit, he was not a bnllad-writer for the people. 

Buhlinie was the warning which Liberty spoke,” written to the 
most 2 >opular of melodies, has never superseded tbe original 
“ Black Joke,'* ** Go where glory waits tlice,” ‘‘ The last rose of 
summer," “ JSvelyn’s Bower," and the like, familiar sounds as they 
appear to our drawing-room ears, are not household words amongst 
peasants: the wittiest poet perhaps tliat ever sang, his songs have 
hut little humour, and that is the only form of tliu ridiculous 
which the masses appreciate: yfb^ know no baUads more effective 
(within fashionable limits) aided by a grand piano, good 
society, and a singer in white muslin, hut much misdoubt their 
-inffuence when the performer is some Joe* Baggs and the instm- 
meut an accordion. Tills one song of Ms countrymim's, Thomas 
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Davis, who wrote “ not wisely, but too well,” stirs our heart’s 
blood and heightens our pulse (and that too in spite of our 
distaste to its sentiments) more than the whole garland of the 
famous ** Irish Melodies.” 


POltTEVOT. 

I 

Thtice, at the huts of Fontenoy, the English column failed; 

And twice, tlie lines of Saint Antoine, the Dutch in vain assailed; 
For town and slope were filled with fort and flanking battery, 

And well they swe^ the English ranks and Dutch auxiliary. 

As vainly through De Barn's wood the British soldiers hurst, 

The French artulery drbve them back, diminished and diaper^. 
The bloody Duke of Cumberland beheld with anxious eye, < 

And ordei^ up his last reserve, his latest chance to try. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, how fast his generals ride! 

And mustering come his chosen troops like clouds at eventide. 

Six thousand English veterans in stately column tread. 

Their cannon bla^Jm front and flank, Lord Hay is at their head: 
Steady they step adown the slope, steady they mount the hill, 
Steady they foad, steady th^ fire, moving right onward still. 
Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy, as through a furnace blast. 
Through rampart, trench, and palisade, and buUets showering fast; 
And on the open plain above they rose and kept their course. 
With ready fire and grim resolve, that mocked at hostile force; 
Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner grow their ranks. 
They break as breaks the Zuyder Zee through Holland’s ocean 
banks! 


More idly than the sxupmer flics, French tirailleurs rush round; 

As stubble to the lava tide, French squadrons strew the ground; 
Bomb-shell and grape and round*8hot tore, stiU on th^ marched 
and fired; 

Fast, from oaclf VoU^, grenadiez^^ voltigeur retired. 

“ Push oh, my hooseWd cavalry !'* King Louis madly cried: 

To death they rush, but rude their shock, not unavenged th^ ' died. 
On, through the camp the column trod, King Louis turned his rein; 
** Not yet, my liege,”. Saxe interposed,. “ the Irish troops remain 
And Fontenoy, famed Fontenoy, had been a Wateiloo, 

Had not these exiles ready been, flresh, vehement, and true. 


**Lord Glare,” he says, "you have your wish; there are your 
SaEonfoesI” ’ 


t Marshal almost smiles to sep how furiously he goes! 

T fiexne the look those exiles wear, who're wont to be so gay! 
treasured wrrongs of filly years are in their hearts to-day; 

The treaty broken ere the ink wherewith ’twas writ could dry; 
Their plundered homes, tl^rir ruined shrines, their women’s parting 


czy; 


t 
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* Their priesthood hunted down like wolves, their country overthrown; 
Each looks as if revenge for all were staked on him alone. 

On Fontonoy, on Pontenoy, nor ever yet elsewhere, 

Itushed on to fight a nobler band than these proud exiles were. 

O’Brien’s voice is hoarse with joy, as, halting, he commands, 

**Fix bayonets—charge!” Like mountain storm ruush on these^ery 
bihds! • 

Thin is the English column now, and faint their volleys grow. 

Yet mustering all the strength they have, they make agiulant show.' 
They dress their ranks uiMni the hill, to face that battle-wind; 

Their bayonets the breakers’ foam; like rocks the men behind! 

One volley crashes from their line, when through the surging smoke. 
With empty guns clutched in their liands, the headlong Irish Inroke. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, hark to that fierce huzza! 

Heveuge! remember Limerick! dash down the Sassanagh !’* 

Like lions leaping at a fold, when mad with hunger’s pang, 

Bight up against the English line the Irish exiles sprang; 

Bright w'as their steel, ’tis bloody now, their guns are filled with 
gore; 

Through shattered ranks, and severed files, and trampled flags, they 
tore; 

The English strove witli desperate strength, paused, rallied, scat¬ 
ter^, fled; 

The green hill-side is matted close with dying and with dead. 

Across the plain and far away ])a8sed on that hideous wrack. 

While cavalier and fantassin dash in upon their track. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun. 

With bloody plumes the Irish stand; the field is fought, and won! 

• 

Tn Ireland, indeed, for tho best (and the worst) reasons, political 
ballads are far more popular than with us; the sole representativo 
of that class in England which con be said in tgiy extended sense 
to be universally sung, imd which has for its apparent object the 
setting class against class, is that fine ballad of Thomas Holcroft’s, 

** Gaffer Gray." This song is written in dialogue, after the fasliion 
of a. very numerous class of south country ditties; when thus 
divided they are generally recited by different persons, and afford 
something of a dramatic scene: we have olttm had to sit out 
a representation of this kind in blank verse—a great favourite 
in Berks and Wilts—called “ The Husbandman and the Sarving 
Man." It is of no merit, to be sure, but of interminable length, 
and the applause, which we mtst heartily joined in on the first 
hearing, for a reason of our own, is deafening at the conclusion; 
partly through our indiscretion on this occasion, but oftentimes 
through its genuine good reception, it was encored. 
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GATFZB OBAT. 


"Uo! why dost tlionshirer and shake. 
Gaffer Gray, 

And why doth thy nose look so blue ?*’ 
the weatltor thafs cold. 

For I’m grown very old, 

And vnj doublet is not tcxt new,' 
Well^y!” 

' Then line thy worn doaUet with al^ 
Gaffer Gray, 

And warm thy old he^ with a glass.*’ 
** Nay, but credit I’te .name. 

And iny raonqr^s all gone; 

Then say how may that come to pass ? 
WeU.a.dayl” 

** Hie away to the house on the brow. 
Gaffer GraT; 

And knock at the jolly priest’s door.” 
" IV priest oftra preaches 
Against worldfy riraoa; 

But ne’er gives a mite to the poor, 
'n'ell-wday!” 


“ The lawyer lives under the hill, 

Uaffer Gray, [front.” 

Warmly fenced both iu back and in 
" He will fasten his locks. 

And win threaten the stocks. 

Should he ever more find me in want, 
WeU-a-day!” 

” The squire has fat beeves and brown 
Gaffer Gray, [ide, 

Andtheseason will wdcomeyou thm.” 
“ His fat beeves and his oeer. 

And his merry new year, 

Arc all for the dush and the fair, 
Well-a-dav!” 

•f 

”My keg is but low, I confess. 

Gaffer Gray; [live.” 

What then':' while it lasts, man, we’ll 
The poor rajui alone. 

When he hears the poor moau. 

Of his morsel u morsel will give, 
WcU-a^y!” 


Ill most of the agiiciUtm'al districts ** I’he Poacher” certainly 
hears away the hell of popularity; and altliough again iu tliis 
case the tune happens to be especially good, the fact is not 
unworthy of notice: although every vice to which flush is liable 
has jbeen again and again castigated by the rustic muse, we never 
read a song that reprobated the practice of poaching; there is 
of course no pai’ticular harm about this Ihelody, hut. it is never 
sung at great men’s festivals, servants' hall hospitalities, Inu- 
veet lionies, and tlie like, when the Old English Gentleman” 
and “Twas merry in the hall" substituted; but at a “faiste" 
or ”re\'er’ of their own, the peopleTjoin in chorus with nothing 
80 readily as, 

For it’s my delight on a shiny night, in the season of tho year. 

“The high mettled racer" of Charles .Dibdin is always followed 
By bursts of applause; that great song-writer appears to have 
succeeded in touching whatever chord of national focUng he 
essayed; his poems strike us less as the highest attempts of a* 
medium poet than* as the careless performances of a master of the 
aTt.« Next to the dramatic form of ballad, the fabular is most 
WgMen tQ rustio districts; one*of these, “The Hamet and the 
is not without some humour, which the exceeding broad- 
..jtites of the dialect is probably intended to heighten; its moral is- 
identical with the thoiisaud and one which tlie legal profession 
has served to point. * 
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SHE EASZrST AJTD THE BITTLE. 


A Ilamct zct in a hollow tree— 

A proper spiteful t’woad was he— 
And a merrily znng while a did zct. 
Ills stinf^ as zliarp as a bonnet; 

•* Oh, who’s zo bowld and viercc as I ? 
I Tears not bee nor wapsc nor vly.” 

A Bittlo up thuek tree did dim. 

And bcaruTuUy did luk at him, 

^ys he, “ Zur Barnet, who guv thee 
A right to zct in thuek there tree? 
Although you zengs so nation vine, 

I tell *co it’s a house o’ mine.” 

Tlic llurnct’s consdcnce velt a twinge, 
But, grow in’ bowld wi’ his long stinge, 
Zays ho, “ Possession’s the best law, 
Zo here thee shasn’i put a claw; 


Be off, and leave the tree to me. 

The mixen’s good enough vor thee.” 

Just thmi a Yuccle pai^’ 1^. * 

Was axed them their cause to \xfi 
“ Ha, lia, it*a very plain,” zays h^* 

“ They’ll make a vamous mnnch for me.'* 
His hill was sliarp, his stomach lear, 

Zo up a snapped the codlin pair. 

HoaxL. 

All you az be to law inclined. 

This leetlc story bear in mind, 

For if to law you ever gwo. 

You’ll fiiul they’ll alius zorve ye zo; 

YoUl meet the fate of them ere two. 
They’ll take y’r cwoat and carcass too. 


I 


Tlio Plouglislmre of Old England," by bliss Eliza Cook, is a 
orcdiiuble spfciinon of ngricultnrul ballad, and is one of Uio moat 
recjoived compositions of tliat faA ouritc of the public. The critical 
miud may be astonislicd at tbe success of this lurfy’s verso, but if 
circulation bo a test of poetic merit, “ not a bnrd in all the 
country is so great a bold as sbotbe liattle songs, principally 
of a niarine character, from her pen, assisted by Air. Henry 
Eussclls music, have been trumpeted Uiroughout the length and 
breadth of the land : if indeed circumstanecs should ever arise to 
tKseesbitate tbe Hritisb public to send some Tyrta?us to the .vars, 
casting onr eyes over il^^j whole range of modem bards (and of course 
PX(!epting the professed heralds of peaec), they light at last on a 
ft'iiiulc forai, and our bcatj would be decidedly given, after tbe 
classic iniinner, in favour of tbe 4ilness of Miss Eliza Cook. 

Thttt fine cboms. 

Marching along, fifty zeore strong 
D Great hearted gentlemen singing this song, 

might well awake the hope of a great ballad-writer rising up 
amongst us, but yet Mr. Browning, who has been so long a vext 
question with the critics themselves, is scarcely likely to become 
less Ulan “ caviare to tlie multitude.” The man who wrote “The 
Queen of the May” and “The Lord of Burleigh” may find his 
way to tlie hearts of the lower classes one day, hut long before 
that time the laureate's laurel will adorn other and meaner brows 
than his it now encircles. Thb author of that faultless ditty, 
“ Mine be a cot beside the liill,” will never be of great acceptation 
in the lowly dwellings he so elegimtly depicts. The wrriter 
of the “ IjTrical Ballads,” even in his owv beloved lake country, 
1 ms hot superseded its native nncotitb melodists; tbe maker 
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and emicher of that district, jnst as Brott was of the country 
around die Trosachs, he is spoken of with great respect and' 
reverence by all his countrymen, but he is never sung. Inten¬ 
sity, gracefulness, learning, and pliilosophy seem to be far 
from advantages to him who would become the people's poet; 
to bo a litde ^ead of popular feeling; tor possess the newspaper 
facuHv of catcliiug the drst indications of a “ furoreto have a 
quick "ear to the earliest prelude of a grievance cry-—these are die 
.great requisites of the present ballad-writer: the more of the 
poetic feeling he possesses in addition, so long as it does not 
interfere with disdnetness, or cause him to drop for an instant 
the real business of the song, the better, and before and above 
all things let him look for a good tune.' 

The greatest song-writer for die people was, beyond all question, 
Thomas Hood: he felt their w'i*ong8 and sorrows most keenly 
us a man, and not as a pardsnu, and described them with tlie 
greatest poetic eloquence. “ The Song of the Shirt,” considering 
the particularity and narrow scope of its object, is an utterance 
in behalf of the poor unequalled by any in the language for sim¬ 
plicity imd pathos. His “ Bridge of Sighs” is a universal teaching 
of Christian tenderness wordiy and most needful to be listened to 
by the whole British nation, and bv its women most of all; the 
eifeot of both lius been very great in rousing the sympathies of 
the higher classes fur their suflering brothers; but, nevertheless, 
the great majority of his countrymen have never heard of eidier 
Hood or his songs. He has founded n school, however, diat bids 
fair for greater favour. We have heard several ballads of the 
following kind, but none nearly so ex(‘.ellfut, sung, not without 
evidences of sympathetioiindignation, amongst the rural districts; 
parochial management is rarely of the best, and abuses are oilen 
prevalent that are as readily called to the mind of an overseer by 
being recited undor his window as- ift any other fashion. “ The 
Pauper’s drive” is of great power, and combines sad truths with 
a kind of terrible humour much after tlie manner of fiood him¬ 
self: we could not persuade a certain authoress—the must 
eminent of our acquaintance—but that it was “Hood’s own." 
It is written by Mr. Thomas Noel. 

THE rAvrsa’s drive. 

There's a grim one-horse hearse *in a jolly round trot j 
To churehyard a pauper is going, I wot; 
fPa^^pad it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 

Ami^iirk to the dirge that the sad driver smgs. 

' Battle his bones over the stones; 

He's on^ a pauper, whom nobody owns. 
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Oh where are the mouniere ? aUa! there are none; 

He has left not a gap in the world now he’a gone; 

Not a tear in the ^e of chUd, W'oman, or man 
To the grave with his carcase as fast as you can. 

lUttlo, &c. 

What a jolting and creaking and splashing and din f 
The whip how it cracks and the wheels how they spin! 

How the dirt right and left o*er the hedges is hurlra! 

The pauper at length makes a noise in the world. 

Hattie, &c. 

Poor pauper defunct! he has made some approach 
To gentility now that he’s stretched in a coach; 

He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last, 

But it Avill not he long if he goes on so fast. 

Battle, &e. 

But a truce to this strain, fur my soul it is sad 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Should make, like the hrutes, such a desolate end. 

And depart from the light w'ithout leaving« friend. 

Bear softly his hones over the stones; 

Though a pauper, he’s one whom his Ma^er yet owns. 

Stiruiistie Imllnds of tliis kind ajre however far more popular in 
the maimfiu-turing districts. Ebenezer Elliot did good seiTioe to 
the cause of reform and against the coni-laws in those parts by 
an unsparing use of these forniidahlo weapons. The poetry of the 
gifted blacksmith generally has the right, ring of the true iretal, 
hut his songs for the people are (ispeeially forcible and full of fire. 
That famous coinhustihle of his, “ Tlie creed of theOanny,” is very 
much ill the mtuinor of the great soiig-ufiter of France, and must 
have found at one time a great sulficieiioy of fuel; “ Oh Lord 
how long!” “Drone vemis Worker,” and “Howdifterent,” are all 
such “ burning words as tyrants quake to hcau.” Another bring¬ 
ing fortii indeed have such ballads as these freiu those of the 
I’astorul North: what a contrast between the existence of such a 
man as Hoggnrt Jn his jicacoftil Westmoreland valley and that 
exhibited in the life of the latest people’s poet, Massey. 

“ Bom ill a little house, die roof of which no man could stand 
upright under; at eight years of age earning liJs meagre living 
in. the adjacent silk mills; rising at five and toiling tliere til) 
half-past six in the evening; seeing the sun only through factory 
windows, breathing an atmosphere laden with oily vapour: what 
a life for a child!” The mill is^iumt down, and die children hold 
jubilee (and who can wonder ?) over its blazing ruins. 

“ I have had no childhood,” says Grei*ald Massey himself; ** ever 
since 1 can remember I have hod the aehiiig fear of want throbbing 
in heart and brow'; die child oonibs into the world like a new 
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coin widi the stamp of Gud npou it, and in like manner as the 
Jews sweat down sovereigns by hustling them in a bag to get 
gold dust out of them, so is the poor mon s child husUed and 
sweated down in this bag of society to get wealth out of it.” 

Wow Ebeuezer Elliot has truly said ‘tliat poetry is impasbioned 
truth, and the mechanic must needs utter it in tlie shape that 
touches his own condition most neiuiy—the politicoL It is no 
wonder then with “ Tom Paine, Volney, and Louis Blanc for 
• political instructors," wid the French revolution of 1848, 
scaiTcd and blood-bumt into the very core of his being,” that 
tliis ballad of “ Our fathers are praying for pauper-pay,” sliould 
have been written by Gerald Mtissey and sung by, liis fellow 
labourers. 

Smitten stones will talk w'th fiery tongue, 

And the wonn, when troddim, will turn; 

But, cowards, ye cringe to the cruellest wrongs, 

And answer with never a spurn. 

Then torture, oh tyrants, the spiritless drove. 

Old England’s Ilclots will bear: 

There’iS no hell in their hatred, no God in their love, 

Wnr shame in their dearth’s despaii'. 

For our fathers are praying fi»r ]iauper-pay, 

Our mothers with death’s kiss are white; 

Our sons are the rieli man’s serfs b? dav. 

And our daughters his slaves by itight. 

The tearle.ss are drunk with our tears; have they driven 
The God of the poor man mad ? 

For we weary of w^aiting the help of Heaven, 

And the l)attl& goes still vrith the ba<l. 

Oh but deatii for death, and life for life, 

It were better to take and give, 

With hand to throat and knife to knife 
Than die out as thousands live! 

For our fathers are praying for pauper-pay, 

Our mothers with death’s kiss ai'c white, 

Our sons are tlie rich man’s serfs by day, 

And our daughters his slaves by night. 

a 

Fearless and few were the heroes of old. 

Who played the peerless part; 

We are fifty-fold, but Iho gangrene gold 
Hath eaten out Hampden’s heart; 
i^jWith their faces to dangef, like freemen they fought 
With their daring, all heart and hand: 

And. tlie thunder-deed follow’d the lightning thought, 

When they ^ood for their own good laud. 

Our firthers arc praying, &c. &c. 
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’Vlien tlic heart of one half the world doth beat 
Akin to the brave and the true. 

And the tramp of Democracy’s eartho[uake feet 
Goes thrilling the wide world tlirough— 

We should not be living in darkness and dust. 

And dying like slaves in the night: 

But, big with the might of the inward “ must** 

We should battle for Freedom and Bight! 

For our fathers are praying, &e. &c. 

What a “ Hymn for Lammas Day ' has that martyr in the 
oause of Cliartism, Mr. Ernest Jones, indited for his physical 
force brethren! 

Though the ditch be wide, the fence be high, 

There’s a spirit to carry \is o’er; 

For Ood never meant his people to die, 

In sight of so lich a store. 

Aimh'ss and yet vindictive as are the ballads of both these 
authors, they he»ir the impress t)f honest eanu-stiiess throughout. 
There must eertsiinly still exist souje cniel wrongs amongst tlie 
people which the staff of the special has not utterly enchanted 
away, or we should scarcely find two such imm lashing themselves 
into these fits of ire. Ncvcrt-heless, we aro not to suppose our 
mechanie fritnds ore (piite cram full of this sound and fury—^not 
“ signifying nothing, ’ indeed, hut much every way, yet of nr) pos¬ 
sible benefit to singer or bearers; humour, requiring as it does 
some leisure both of hand and brain, can scarcely bo supposed 
to be luxuriant ns n native production where so much has to 
be done and tliruight; but our manufaetiiring poor import it in 
large riuautities, cliiefly fi*oui over the Atlantic. In ^Manchester, 
I’inuingham, Sheffield, Ac., “ O Susannah,” and the rest of die 
Nigger Melodies, havo long outbid, Air popularitv, tJie melodies of 
our Father-land. 

Of tlio Union songs so popular at Preston during die late Strike, 
we have uhtained widi great difficulty the following specimen. It 
is of ctmr&e anonymous juid bears no printer’s name: the mere 
possession of a song of this kind is a deadly crime in the eye of 
a master. 

THE spTXXEa’s snip. 

Ten per Cent, has long liccn sailing far beyond the spinner’s shore, 
Come and join the Spinner’s Union, there is room for millions more. 

Cheer, boys, cheer, be wot down-lfrarted, all the Weavers loudly cry 

Ten per Cent, and no surrender, we will conquei*, boys, or die. 

Cheer up, boys, be not down-hearted, be united hand-in-hand, 

The Ton per Cent- shall ‘sail aU over, till we gqt our just demand 

Clieer, boys, cheer, &c, &c. • 
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O'er hill and dale, through wood and vale, the Ten per Cent, js sure 
to blow, 

It came from Stockport down to Blackbnm, now to Prqaiton we 
will go. 

Cheer, boys, cheer, &o. &c. 

The Weaver's ship is on the ocean. Ten i)er Cent, is all the 
Our Captain says we're not in dan§^, for the wind and the tide do flow. 
Cheer, boys, cheer, &c. hjo. 

Three ebeera for Blackburn lads send lasses, may you ever true remain. 
Strong in Union be united, Labour's rights we will maintain. 

Cheer, boys, cheer, be n^ down>heaiw, all the Weavers loudly cry, 
Ten per Cent, and no surrender, we wiU conquer, boys, or die. 

London itself has no peculiar Ballad Literature. Whenever 
there is a subject of pubhe interest, from the trial of Lieutenant 
Peny to the siege of Sebastopol, that subject is there popularly 
sung. Of standard songs that have held their ground for years, 
and are likely to hold it by reason of intrinsic merit, or any 
specially good air, tlie following ore tlie chief: Yo banks and 
braes of bonnie Bonne,” " Oh, no, we never mention her," Sweet 
Home," “The Brave Old Oak," and “The British Grenadiers.” 
Our most brilliaut historian, being lately desirous of obtaining 
information upon this subject as materiid for liis new volumes, 
took liis way from the Albany to Wliitechapel, and bought a roll 
of London ballads of a singing boy; happening to turn round 
'as be reached home again, he perceived the youth, with a circle 
of young friends, was keeping close at his heels: '* Have I not 
given you your price, sir ?” was the great man’s indignant 
remonstrance; “All right, guv ner," wjih the response, ** we’re only 
waiting tiU you hegin to sing.” Let us then copy so illustrious 
an example, and briefly exhibit, in writing and not vocally, a 
specimen of the Ballad literature of London we have just pur¬ 
chased from a frdnstrel or glee-man of the period in Catherine 
Street, Strand. 

“ Ben Bolt.” a sea song, to judge by the quantity of its paro¬ 
dies, must be very popular, but there is no original; “ Going 
home with the milk in the morning,” there are several copies of, 
but the verses are coarse and not at all of a pastoral character: 
" Phmbe Morel, the Slave,” probably owes its inspiration to Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe; it has a long prose “ statement of facts” printed 
over it of a-jtfM^onahle nature:‘endless versions of '^Yilikins” 
with ** Pison’d.”^ Principally, however, an antici- 

patiiij^IPPMaking of Sebastopol (with a most violent pictorial 
of that event), as ibllows: 

I^Driiateit^yoa aons of^the nation, now a glorious achievement »,.4one 
. . The stronghdid Sehaatopolvis taken, this victoiy the Allies have wen: 
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6o unequal, you know, was the contest, hut England and France fought 
• it brave, 

Tho* the wrongs of the Turks was redressed, it sent thousands of souls 
to the grave: 

Then success to those countries united, they may go through athe 
world without fear; 

May all such true hearts ne’er be blighted, or have oauso for 
reflection or tear. * 

“Bpurrod on by.the groans of the dying,” Lord Baglan and * 
Prince Napoleon “ fought without fear for revenge“ no thought 
for them left behind them,” “no time for reflection or tear,” which 
last line i« considered to be matchless, and concludes every 
stanza. 

Of the purveyors of this sort of liternture Mr. Mayhew gives us 
an interesting account in his “ London litibour and the Loudon 
Poor.” He finds the poor poet sick and a-bod, but more patient 
aud gracious than is the fasluon of afflicted bards in general. Ho 
speaks of himself tlius: “ I was fond of reading poems in my 
youth, as soon us I could read and understand almost; yes, 
perhaps it was that which put it in my head to write them after¬ 
wards : liave been a hawker of wire-work, aud tvavtdled over half 
England in that capacity; many aud iininy a weary mile liave we 
travelled together (I miiim ray wife and. 1 have): we lost count 
of th(‘ days sometimes in wild parts, but 1 could always tell wlien 
it was Sunday morning by the look of N atiire: there was a mystery 
juid beauty about it us told me ; 1 can repeat ‘Edwin and Ermia’ 
now : 1 tried iny hand at making sti-cet songs, aud sold my first 
to a concert-room manager: the next T sold had a gi*eat success, 

‘ Thu Demrm of the Sea.' and was to tBo tune of ‘ TJio Hrave 
Old Oak:’ the best thing I ever wrote was ‘The Huslmml's 
Oream;’ I believe 10,000 were sold of it: the teetotallers were 
much pleased with that smig: the printer ont* sent me Os. for 
it: I sell Uiem for a shilling, each song: I can imitate any poet; 
no not Kcott or Moore that I know of, but if they’ve written popu¬ 
lar songs T dare say I have imitated them; the printers like 
hanging subjects best, and T don't: if I’d my fancy, I’d keep 
writing acrostics;” widi much other siguificanl intelligence. 

Before considering wliat steps should be token to iiupro\c the 
popular ballad literature in geuf^rnl, let us turn irorn the contempla¬ 
tion of the metropolitan favourites to the real good sterling songs 
which may even in England be truly termed national—the songs of 
the sea. There is no nation in tile woif^ so indebted to the occtui 
as is ours; our wealth, safety, and very existence depend upon our 
holding that sovereignty of the seas bequeathed to us by so many 
'generations of our brave forefathers, andstbe whole people have 
[Vol. LXin. No. eXXm.]—N ew Semes! VoL VIl., No. L E 
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always shown tlieiuselvcs deeply conscious of this; inhmtely 
indebted to those rough defenders whose “ march is o'er tlfe 
mountain wave, whose home is on the deepthe sea and its 
heroes have been better and more h^quently sung in old England 
th^al all her other favourites together. There is no finer.lyrical 
composition in tlie world than ** Ye Mariners of Englandthere 
is no more glorious war-song than The Battle of Uie Baltic." 
We know of no individual ballad more constantly in the mouths 
' of the singing portion of the public, be it drunk or sober, 
than The Sea, the Sea, the open Sea," of Barry Cornwall: 
what an eloquent and enthusiastic hurst is that of Oun- 
ningham’s--<- 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And Alls the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallaut mast, &c. 

and how the whole ballad seems to board you irresistibly, so that 
all flags of criticism are struck at once! 

But most cxceUcnt and deservedly popular as arc all these, 
what shall we'say of the whole moss of the sea-songs of ^Ukrles 
Dibdin ? Held infinitely lower than they deaeiTe to be by .the 
critics and upper classes, they ore the universal delight and un- 
weaiyiug relish of the lower; living at a time when the bulwarks 
of his country were indeed her wooden walls, and her honour, if 
not her very being, hod to be maintained by tlie dicing and 
devotion of her sailor sons, be stimulated tbiit daring and kept 
alive that devotion by songs, the most national, the most vigorous, 
and the most inspiriting that ever gushed from tlie full heart of a 

S tttriot poet. As Bihain himself^ with most pardonable pride 
eclared, “ My songs have been considered an object of national 
importance ; they haw been the solace of sailors in long voyages, 
in storms, and id battle, and have been quoted in mutinies to the 
restoration of order and discipline," No man ever so well under¬ 
stood the sailors—^we had almost written the English charac'tciv— 
as well as lie, and no man ever kept more clear of idealizing and 
stage efl’ect; their contempt of danger, their generosity, their 
kindliness, and their-truth are all set forth, as they should be, in 
the brightest colours; the tar is pointed at full length, a brave 
find glorious fellow, but one of liis cheeks is piifled out by the 
tobaooo quid, he smells of rum most horribly, he has the drollest 
roll in his gait imaginably and he has got a wife tucked under 
each arm: if there be any whb think Charles Dibdin should 
have substituted lemonade for grog and ** dear me" for “ damme," 
iilSe liotd them (with liimself) to he "lubbers and swabs." 
ifeat poem in the language has a more homely pathos and more 
natural air than Ids ** Poor Jack" ?, what e charming little history 
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6i our native land is his song of “ Hie Snug Little Island," and 
Ifow complanent we feel as we join in its chorus. 

Search the globe round, none can be found 

So happy as this little Island. ^ 

And yet to how much of his popularity are these few words of 
biography the key! “ Charles Dibdin set all his own seii-songs 
to music, and in most instances the melody is equal to the wdrds." 
This indeed is the secret of the matter. Have we not fifty songs 
as loyal and thrice as ^^gorous and poetical os “ God Save the 
Queen ?” about whose, words indeed, we are so careless ns not to 
have yet settled among ourselves who wrote them. Is there none 
of her subject bards who could “ scatter her enemies and make 
them fall” in verso a little more natiij'ally ? Could she not be 
made to fruhtruto Uieir tliievisli tricks in less ignoble language ? 
Might, not (I whole nation find sometliing less commonplace to 
sing in chorus than “ Confound their politics" ? And, finally, 
could it not bo contrived that she should give us cause to cry 
God save her otherwise than by rhyming it with voice We 
wonder wlictber it be owing to Jfuues-l'homsoii,or to Doctor 
Arne that '* Rule Britannia” is sung from tlie Orkneys to the 
Isle of Wight! We do not believe that one person in a thousand 
knows, or over will know, the words of this, our second national 
air. Is tlicro iinything particular, or at least so much in the 
Aliens, enfanta <le la J’atrie 
Le jour do gleirc est arrive, &c. &c. 

that our frif'uds across the waiter slaould fly to arms and cut 
throats at the have humming of it? Why is it tliat the surcharged 
feelings of the great capitail of the world should find their most 
wehiome vent in “ Lucy Nt al," “ Jcainnetto and Jeannot," “ Cheer 
buys, cbettr.' and “ Vilikius’’ ? Two or three of these kind of 
songs owe; tlicir success to tlie original singer, two or three more 
to a trumpery unreal sentiment provoked by blackfaces or Nor- 
maiudy caps, and by far the greater part to a pleasing tunc, eaisily 
cauglit. “ The good time coming,” of Charles Mackey, is very 
fair tin* best of these poj)ulai- songs, hopefuband true, and spirited, 
and we are glad to see it keeps its populaiity oven in the war 
time. 

The imknown authors who deluge us with songs, which, the 
advertisements inform us, are the favourite ballads of the 2s^ution, 
seem to he hangers-on and connexions of the music publishers, 
and it is to them, no doubt, that we must apply before we can 
substitute songs of a higher order, calculated at once to amuse, 
ennoble, and refine, for the rubbish that is now suffered to be 
shot into the cars and memories of the people. Wliut Moore and 
Bums were content to do, surely few •poets of the present day 
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need 1)6 ashamed of: and yet, tliough we believe there was never 
so much true poetry in England as at tliis time, when the very 
magazines are teeming wiUi anonymous verse, such as would 
have called forth paneg^^rio from Scott and criticism from Jeffirey, 
and some new bard-pro^gy of really great if misdirected powers 
is discovered almost week by week, we regret to see a tendency 
to metaphysical e 2 )ic and ** spasmodic tragedy,” and a contempt 
for stirring ballad and for simple song; let them but turn their 
' attention to these less ambitious, but far more useful objects, 
and we see no reason why the people should not have words 
to their melodies that may provoke neither blush nor sneer. 

That the love of music is spreading over the entire land is 
evident to all, no weak engine of civilization itself, and of incal¬ 
culable power to draw a host of beautiful thoughts and noble 
aspirations along with it. **Huilah," says the eloquent authoress 
of the History of the Peace, has proved “ a sort of magician who 
can convert a crowd of untuned English adults, hitherto almost 
unconscious of w'hat music was, into a vast organ endowed with 
soul. Since his first efforts, music has been a beloved and joyful 
pursuit in many a little back parlour in Whitecbupel and the 
suburbs of Loudon, in many a workshop in provincial towns and 
at evening gatherings in remote villages, where some pupil of his 
may have settled here then is a great garden dug and prepared 
for tlie good florist; children indeed have been playing tricks 
with it here and tlierc, sowing their names in mustard and cress 
inanely ; “ the dock and the darnel," filing by evil hands, flourish 
in vales of nightshade; the flaunting sunflower and the crown 
imperial wanton in the best parterres; but the spring, tlic spirit 
of true song, has onN to arise upon it, and all that is un¬ 
worthy to bloom there shall perisli, and the Beautiful and the 
True shall reign there in their stead. 

The snowdrop and then the violet, 

Shall rise from the ground, with warm rain wet, 

And their breath b<! mixfwith fresh odour sent 
Prom the turf, like the voice ash the iksthumekt. 
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Art. hi.—Prussia and Prussian PoLicr. 

1. Die Premaisehe Bevoltetion. Von A. Stahr. (The Prueman 
lievoluiion. By A. Stahr.) Oldenburg. Second Editioi|. 

2. Erfahrungen aus den drei letzten Jahren. Von H. B! von 
Unruh. (Experience of the last Three Years. By H. B. 
von Unruh.) Magdeburg. 

8. Premsens Helden im Krieg wnd Frieden. Von Dr. F. 
Foerster. (Prussia’s Heroes in War and Peace. By Dr. F. 
Foerster.) Berlin. 

4. Die drei preussischen Regulative rom 1, 2 und 3 October, 
1854, ither Einrichtung des evangelischen Seminar-Prd- 
parandeii’ und Elementarschuhllnterr'ichts. (The Three 
Prussian Regulations, dated 1, 2 and 3 of October, 1854, con* 
eeming Primary and Training Schools.) 

T he ruffle that disturbed the smootli waters of tbdGolden Horn 
wlienPrinceMcuscliikoif dropped aiiclior uiulcr the Seraglio has 
spread its circles from shore to shore. Small jind noiseless they 
wore, butthey have shown a wonderful power of destroying shams, 
baseless fabrics as w^ell ns senseless words. *One wave has washed 
away the “ traditional jealousy of England and Francoanother 
one has knocked down the “ solidaiitv of the conservative inter- 
c.sts.*’ The granite-walls did not resist tlio shock, nor the Holy 
Alliance stand the strain—domi (tame the rubbish, out came the 
lie. Winter is now protecting the coast of Prussia, but tlie day 
is not far off when the ripple will reach her shores also. With 
his usual inispluced jocularity the monarch of that country is 
said to have remarked, that he could not answbr “ the Eastern 
Question.” Before many weeks Prussia herself will bo compelled 
to give answer wliat she is. The king has been exposed to just 
reproaches on account of his vacillating misty policy; but, as it 
would appear, there is also a considerable funount of perplexity 
amongst his subjects. True, they are, with few exceptions, 
united in the most burning hatred against everything Hussion; 
but with respect to a positive course of action we have not been 
able to collect from tho organs of the press anything like a 
universal and decided opinion. We read a good deal about 
German interests; but tho coifvenient vagueness of tho word 
does not suffice to hide from view an under-current of special, if 
not hostile, Prussian interests. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. TJio whole history, the very 
existence of Prussia looks veyy much like a riddle. What is tho 
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power, the necessity, that created this strange fabric of a state ? 
In most eases there is no difficulty in pointing out the agencies 
that have been building up states powerful enough to play a part 
in the destinies of the world; usually we discern these agencies 
either in the geograpliicol formation of the soil, the peculiarities 
of race, religious impulses, the development of industry, the 
intellectual superiority of the people, or finally in tiie consistent 
wisdom of the rulers. No one of these favouring {■ircumstnnces 
can 1)0 cited to explain the growth of this monarchy wliioh 
cliiims, by merit or by courtesy, the position of a first-rate 
power. Either they have not existed at all or they can be shown 
to have been tliwarted and counteracted, by contrary influences. 
There is no territory more straggling nnd intersected, none less 
circumscribed by natural frontiers. Without having calculated 
the geometrical figure of every realm on the globe, we are inclined 
to think that there is no state in the W'orld that shows such a 
length of frontiers compared with tlie squai'c surface of the terri¬ 
tory. It is a well-known diplomatic saying, that Pnissia, by the 
irregular, and, as it were, tliiu appearance of her geograj)liical 
body, had the'historical mission of devouring. One cannot look 
at the map without approving of the sentence nnd completing it 
by the alternative—or of being devoured. The extensive line of 
coast, including the mouths of the Oder, the Vistula, the Pregcl, 
and the Niemen, and4lie numerous seafaring population, highly 
esteemed for skill and sobriety even by Euglisli sliipoimiers, 
would seem to point to a development of maritinie power, os 
would the two principal rivers emptying into the Uerman Ocean 
to a tendency to push on towiwds those shores that arc not under 
the command of the cannons of the Sund. But, apart, froiu some 
feeble attempts at c»)h)nization in the reign of tlio Elector of 
Brandenburg, called tbe Great, and the recent efibrt to create a 
navy, the energy of the Pmssiau government has been exclusively 
directed to the continental position. 

The eastern parts of Prussia are agricultural, the Bhenish 
provinces are the seat of a higlily developed industry. But 
nei^er ol them maintain by llieir exports any commanding 
position, and both agfvicnlturo and industry have followed 
rather than aided the consolidation of the Prussian monarchy. 
The traffic of the world has never touched the old provinces of 
Prussit^ and it became altogether'divcrted from Germany, iiicon- 
Ojfi^nenee of the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope precisely at 
time when the house of Brandenburg began to rise from 
‘^Wscurity. There is no unity of race. Besides the numerous 
German tribes that give their contingent to the population of 
Prussia, there are lithuanians, Poles, Wenden, (Vandals,) and 
Walloons. There is notniug conupon hut the name Prussian 
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between the smuggler who h^hts the Bussian hrontier'guord in 
the gloomy forests of Masuna, and the vine-grower who carries 
manure in a basket up the sunny honks of the Bhine; nor between 
the Pomeranian girl steering her father's boat through the surf, 
and the Silesian weaver who has lost all musoular action besides 
throwing the shuttle. They are different in race, in religion, in 
habit, in lougmige. The government have adopted the Austsiim, 
Danish, and Bussiau pohey of garrisoning each province with 
troops drawn from another one, andtliey follow the same principle, 
with respect to the members of iho civil service. Still they have 
not succeeded so far even as did Prince Iktetterrdeh, who, by en¬ 
couraging iutermarriages^ and keeping up h permanent migration 
of tho employes, actually bred a set of people who had no 
home but die empire at large, who might appropriately be termed 
Austrians in ahstracto, and who account in some degree for the 
rapid spread of tlio abstract principles of tho last revolution. 

BimiJar contradictions appear in the fonn of government and in 
the relations with the rest of Germany. We see a king who, while 
opening sometliing like a piirliiUDcnt, boasted of unimpaired abso¬ 
lutism, anil who Jxas, oven after tlic revolution of 18 never missed 
an opportunity of inlimuting that he docs not. recognise any mate¬ 
rial alteration. Wo see, iit least we hear of, mimieipal govermnent, 
but at the same time we obseive a system of ocntralizalion inter¬ 
fering with tlio most minute dot mis of local afiairs and tlie most 
sacred interests of the individual. Wc sec feudal estates based 
exclusively upon lauded properly in the provinces, and a national 
lepreseutatiuu, pretending to be ivtunied by universal suifr .ge, 
in the capita]. We see, to crown iliis fabric of et)ntradictions, 
the king creating a house (jf lords out «f tliirteeu categories of 
members, and llie late liaroiis of the German empire, just the 
fitt<?st elements <»f a peerage, refusing to join that motley crew. 
The German policy of tlie 1‘russittii court ])ij:seuts to the un¬ 
initiated a perfect puzzle. Having done more than any other 
state to dcsti’oy tlie Ginrman empire, the rnissinn nionarehs have 
repeatedly endeavoured to restore it, always choosing a wrong 
time, always rejecting the opportimity, tilways persecuting witli 
relentless fury any popular movement for German unity. 

Beformation, no doubt, plays au important part in the growth 
of the state; but it did not originate within its limits; it was 
embraced after a great deal .of vaeillating for purely political 
motives, and in the tremendous struggle of the thirty years war 
the cause of Froiestantism had* but a lukewarm and ambiguous 
support from the HohenzoUems. At different times they attracted 
large numbers of immigrauts by a system of complete toleration, 
carried to religious indifference by Fvedeijo II.but as often the 
suspicion of Popish leanings has huftg over princes w'ho prided 
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themBelves with being the guardians of Protestantism. At pre^ 
sent tvro-fifdis of the population belong to the Boman-catliolio 
Church, and ilie ordinances relating to popular instruction in tike 
Protestant provinces, at the head of this article, might have been 
frapied, and will heartily be approved of, by Cardin^ Wiseman. 

Official historians do not find any difficulty in explaining the 
growth of the Prussian monarchy. They simply attribute it to 
^e admirable qualities of the reigning family. Prussia is tlie 
^ creation of her kings—that is the stereotype phrase. Now, it 
cannot be. denied that the rise of tlie Hohenzollcrns is almost 
without parallel. Six hundred years ago—^we are following a 
very learned and very conservative Cermau professor—in the 
mountains of Swabia a man lived of the name of Mautlie, which 
means toll, Frederic Maiithe being a tull*mau in a mountain- 
pass. In some way or. other he made money, and not many 
generations later we hud a brunch of his himily settled at 
Niimberg, driving a roaring trade and calling tliemselves Huhen- 
zollern, wliieb may be translated both ways— as aUudiug either to 
a toll-booth high up in the mountains, or to high—viz., heavy 
tolls. One of tliem udvouced so far as to become Burggraf, 
sometliing like Lieutenant of tbe 'lower. Still he did not 
forget the commercial propensities of his family, and did a 
capital sU'oke of basines.s by tendering a loan to die needy 
emperor, on mortgage of the> Mark Brandenburg. Again 
it cannot be denied that some - of his descendants were 
men of uncommon genius and energy, that most of them were 
not quite so bad us the rabble of petty princes in Germany, wild 
that ail of them were possessed of an inordinate cruvin^'foc 
aggrandizement, questionable though tliat merit is. Still, 
considering the terrible reverses whicli the Prussian people has 
had to sutler, owing to the imbcuilitr of its princes on the battle 
field, and the wasy; of strength and rcsom'ces squandered away in 
the atteuqits of at least tliree kings to force upon the people 
distasteful political or religious institutions, tuid striking the 
balance, we cannot accept that official theory. Wc rather come 
to the conclusion that there is a vital and pushing olemeui in the 
population of the eastern provinces, the old stock df the monarchy, 
and tliat to dis(;eru and to direct it makes up the chief merit of 
the ^at electors, and of King h'rcderic il. Mark means a fiontior 
land, p defensive position against troublesome neighbours. So 
was the Hark Brandenburg against tlie Slavonic tribes. The. 
German settlera on the Havel an^J^preo were the backwoodsmen: 
of the empire, a sturdy race, with jdough and sword subduing tho 
soil amjj its native population. To-day any observant traveller 
will bo struck by tlie Werent appeoi auee of a (jerman and of a 
Slavonic village; the latten huddled close together like sheep. 
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the former straggling over vast tracks of land. Tlie German 
settler built his house in the centre of his acres, trusting to the 
strong arms of his household to keep off the aggressot. Well 
knoSring how to unite in case of need, he hated, and hates up to 
the present hour, meddling and' permanent contact. It*is 
astonishing to see, in following tlie history of German law, how 
long the true institutions of local self-government among •the 
rural population of Brandenburg kept their ground against tlie 
encroachmonts of manorial pretensions, and the mechanical action 
of centralized administration. It is within the last thirty years 
that the Berlin buroaueraoy succeeded, while inclosing the com¬ 
mons, in breaking down the last remnants of organic forms, hut 
not ill crushing the spirit and destroying the sense of self-govem- 
meut. Of that deity tJmt is worshipped by the Gallic and Celtic 
race, the State, the boor in the eastern parts of Germany has one 
thing only to pray: to be lot alone. With equal tenacity, and 
more success, the rural population have stuck to their language. 
In spite of universal schools ftnd universal barracks, they talk 
Low German, a dialect so dittcreiit from the written language, 
and so near to the old stock, that a German brought up in another 
part of the cbuiitry does understand a word, while a sailor 
from the Baltic coast finds himself very soon at home amongst 
the Kiiglish. While thi' inhabitants of Brandenburg show ilie 
characteristics of tenacity and endurance, the blending of different 
eleiiipiits in the province of Prussia Proper has produced ii populn 
tion which combines the same qualities with a higher order of 
mental faculties. The. knights of the Teutonic Order reco>'ored 
tliat fertile country from the Avarlike Prussians. After centuries 
of hard fighting the German conquerors* and the natives began 
in mix, and the produce 1ms proved to be of a very good metal. 
<>nly iu the south-ensteru corner the Litliuaniaus kept their 
ground, and their language has lately excited a considerable 
degree of attention, ns standing in closer affinity with Banscrit 
than any Europeiui tongue. Still, being subjected to the Teutonic 
rule, they have also contributed tlieir share to the population of 
the towns that sprang up around the militiucy posts of the knights. 
The student of pliilosojiliy and literature is familiar with that long 
list of important writers Avho sliinc forth from that outpost of 
civilization. It was in the seclusion of a Masurian village 
that Herder traced the outlines of a new science, and Kant 
achieved an intellectual revolution, although ho never left the 
precincts of Kdnigsberg. Though remote from the focuses of 
rntional life, there is decidedly no province of Germany wliore 
sound education and taste for meutid improvement is so equally 
diffused as in Prussia Proper. Tlie knights having won the land 
by the sword, their Grand-Master held ft as a sovereign state. By 
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a lost batde which made the hind a fief of the crown of Poland, by 
the refoimation which brought about secularization and hereditaty 
succession, and by a ‘vdeturious peace with the Poles, which de* 
stroyed the feudal connexion, the Duchy of Prussia became at 
la^ united with the dominions of the electors of Brandcnbcrg, but 
as a sovereign state, while the electorate, of course, was a fief of 
the'Gemian empire. As Duke of Prussia the Elector Frederic, 
in tlie beginning of last century, tuede the title and diguity of 
king, crowning himself at Kouigsberg. That it was separated 
from the rest of his possessions by a strip of Poland which came 
down the coast, is a goograpliical feature of great importance. It 
was a powerful motive lor the first partitiou of Poland, and it will 
chum our attention mauy a time whenever there is promise of 
a restoratiem of l^olaud. 

We cannot forbear adverting shortly to another circumstance 
that has been pointed out to us by natives as accounting for the 
development of something like a Prussian nationality, although 
there is obviously no Prussian nation in the proper sense of the 
word. We are unable to speak from personal ohsci^^ation t»n a 
subject that very naturally shuns observation, and cannot be ex¬ 
plored even by the most intelligent traveller. It is said that the 
northern tribe.s of Germany never thoroughly adopted Christianity 
as presented to and enfm’oed upon them in the form of the Boman- 
catliolic religion; it is said that they never, in their inmost 
Iieart, submitted to the authority of priests which, in Catliolicism, 
is inseparably mixed up with religion, (hvr infonnants, chiefly 
relying upon a mass of observations and conclusions that it is 
impossible to detail, ptunt to these broad facts in support of tboir 
assertion: tliat between the Elbe and the Oder, and to the east 


of the latter, there have existed only a most insignificant number 
of abbeys, cloisters, monasteries, chapters, and similar ecclesi¬ 
astical insritutioffH; that even the parish churches are generally 
very poorly endowed; and that tlie reformation has nowhere been 
such an easy work us in Brandenburg, Mocklenbui'g, and Pomo- 


' rania. It is said, and wc find it confirmed by referring to writers 
on ecciesiastical history, that in most places the whole affair was 
a^tled by a student from Wittenberg walking straight up the 
preaching the new, or we might as well say the old goiqiel, 
and joining in a body. An additional confirmation 

may in the fact, iliat un. eminent member of the cliurob 

days has publicdy denounced the nurtb-eastom 
oo j^ ^wenaany as the stron^^old of the foe, that ought to be 
Wi^ what tenacity and up to how recent a date 
Ijlbiamnnd tasaditions of the Woden religion have been preserved is 
^weidated by madam researches on folk's lore. Speaking of the 
^wnological eiements of 1 mssia, duo mention is to be made of 
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tKat large influx of Huguenots who fled to Berlin, and who, from 
that centre, have undoubtedly exercised a more powerful influence 
than what is Tisible in the growth of certain branches of industey. 

Itclying on their outlandish possession as on an Archimedian 
point, the electors of Brandenburg prosecuted with redoubled 
energy what hud long been their secret* aim, and what recently 
baa been a-ium 2 )hantly proclaimed to have been their historical 
mission—the destruction of the German empire. There has been 
a groat deal of dispute about the essential nature of that once 
splendid constitution, whether it was republican or monarchical.* 
We cannot attribute much value to a controversy tliat deals more 
in words tlnm in facts. There wore “ Kings of the Kepublic' of 
Polandand the President of the United States enjoys many 
prerogatives which have boon lost to royalty in England. The 
contrast lias heconie significant only by the pretensions V)f right 
divine. When kingly office was meant t.(* l)e a lease from God; 
when James I. taught pai’liament that “kings wore in the word 
of God itself called gods, jis being his vicegerents on eardi, and so 
adomed and furaialieil with some sparkles of divinity," republic 
w'Hs nicaiit to signify the direct negation of that absurdity. As 
long MS Ihe fundamental idea of the German law jjrevniled of a 
head ministerial officer Hi>])«)intcd by law, and for the purpose of 
carrying out the law, it was not worth while to wrangle about the 
name. The er)nstitutioii of the Germau empire bore the most 
striking similarity lo tlie Anglo-Saxon state. The mother re¬ 
sembled the daughter, and up to a certain time their development 
was similar even to a hi>t-orical coiiK'idence of dates. It was 
within t?io last <|uurtf!r t)f the fifteenth century that Henry VII. 
put an end to baronial contests, and Maximilian superseded tlic 
right of private, war by the establishment of a. high cotirt of 
just.'eo with jurisdiction over all estates of the realm; settled 
disputes between princes, and between princes affd their subjects, 
ami was aniicd with the whole strength of the empire to carry out 
its decisions. Perhaps, this important point gained, the unity of 
the body jjolitic might Itave been [treserved, and tlie history of the 
Gcmiau nation might liavc taken a very diflereut course from 
what it did, but for two reasons—the intnisiou «»f the civil law 
and the religious rcjformation; the former gradually converting 
communities of freemen witli reciprocal rights and duties into 
n Byzantine desjiotisni, tlie latter resulting in a peace which, by 
constituting foreign powers as guarantees, destroyed the unity of 
th(5 oiiii)ire. * 

* It is not correct to speak of Ocrmaii emperors. The elective so^reim 
was officuUly styled “King of the Germans;” aiid»bore, besides, provided he 
had been crowned at Koine, the title of “ Hainan Emperor,” an inhentBiice 
from Charlemagne. • 
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It iH trae that the Hapsbnrghers did not considei' the imporidl 
crcwn, which had become in fact hereditary with them, as any¬ 
thing else than a means for promoting dynastic interests, and 
that most of the other princes did ever 3 rthing in their power to 
attain selfish ends at the expense of the whole; but it was 
Prederic 11. of Prussia who rained the Emphe beyond redemption. 
** On tlie title," to use his own expression, ** of his full exchequer 
and his strong army," he claimed the fine pnivince of Silesia and 
seized it rather burglariously. By defending it successfully, sup¬ 
ported only by England, against a world in arms, he raised his 
kingdom to a iii*st-rate power, and established that dualism 
within Germany, which caused the destruction of the Empire in 
180d, prevented its restoration in 1815, paralyzes the action of 
the Germnn people in the present crisis, and whidi is not likely 
to subside before either one of the nvalsis cnished, or Germany is 
pai'titioned between them. The same fatal influence was exercised 
by Frederic 11. in anotlier direction, towards Poland. 

Prussia bears the guilt of having originated the ciimr. As far 
back as 1710 King Frederic 1. submitted a proposal for the par¬ 
tition of Poland to the courts of Ert'sden and St. Petersburg. 
In tbe following reign the idea was taken up by the king of Iceland 
himself, Auguste II., elector of Saxony. Being only the elected 
monarch of the Polish Bepublic he was anxious to establish the 
hereditary succession, and endeavoured to obtain the consent of 
Prussia, Austria, and Bussia by an invitation “ pour partager le 
gateau,”—to share in the coke. Both proposals, at the time, fell 
to the ground. Frederic II., before be had secured Silesia, took 
particular care to cultivate a good understauding with the Polish 
nation while ho was fighting the Polish king qua elector of 
Saxony. At the beginning of the seven years’ war, 1756, he 
caused a communication to he addressed to the Diet at Warsaw, 
which contains this passage : ** The connexion between an elected 
king of Poland and the Polish Bepublic is transient, and ceases 
with the death of the former. But the royal house of l^russia is 
connected with the I’olish Bepublic by an everlasting alb'ance, 
and by tlie common and permanent interest of mutual preservation, 
which hinds more strongly than treaties. The power of the 
house of Brandenburg is going hand-in-hand with the liberty of the 
Bepublic of Poland." Unless these lines were penned by tbe 
minister Hertzberg, who was convinced of the necessity of main¬ 
taining a Polish empire as a bulwark against Bussia, one might 
be led, by subsequent events, t6 the suspicion that the words 
were ortlully framed with a view to future interference. 

Peace being restored, the king soon found an opportnnity of 
giving a practical preof of what was meant by “ mutual preser¬ 
vation." We prefer quoting the passage in which he puts the 
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cEse himself, it has a pcfjuliai* interest at the present moment. 
In his Menioires depuis la paix de Htibertsbourg jusqu’a la Jin 
du, partage de la Pologne,* he narrates his attempts at mediation 
in the war between liussia and the Porte, and having* stated what 
representations he had addressed to the Empress of Hassia, he 
continues; 

“ The preesautions the king had taken” (speaking of himself) ‘kvere 
the more necessary, as the Austrian court did not conceal its pregeots, 
and all movements that were going on in Hungary clearly pointed to an 
approaching ruptrire with Kussia. The cabinet of Vienna was decided 
not to suffer the theatre of war to become established beyond the 
Danube. It even hoixsd, by an armed mediation, to compel the Eus- 
sians to restore Mol^ivia and Wallachia to the Turks, and to give up 
the demand for the independence (!) of the Crimea. With this view the 
troops from Itaty, Flanders, and Austria were mai'ched to Hungary j 
the Austrian ambassador had made very positive declarations to the 
king on this head; he had' gone even so far as to demand that Prussia 
should remain neutral in the case of Itussia being attacked from any 
other frontier besides Poland—a demand which had met with an 
absolute I'ciusal. Prince Kauuitz indulged in the hope, by means of this 
plan to enlarge the territory of Austria without the trouble of making 
conquests; he counted upon the willingness of the Sultan to pay for 
this assistance by giving back to Austria those provinces she had lost 
by the treaty of lielgradc. While Vienna was full of projects and 
Hungary full of troops, an Austrian corps entered Poland, and took 
]X)ssessiun of the IJarony Zips, to which the court pretended to have 
certain rights. This bold step astonished the court of St. Petersburg, 
and opened the way for the treaty of pai'tition, afterwards agreed upon 
by the three jwwers. The ]>rineipal motive was to avoid a general 
war that was about to explode; Iwsides it was necessary to maintain 
the balance of power iK'tween states which were such close neighbours 
to each other; and as the coui't of Vienna had sufficiently manifested 
its desire to profit by the present troubles for its own aggrandizement, 
the king could not but follow the example. The Empress of Bussia, 
irritated by the aspect that other troops than her own should venture 
to di(‘tate law in Poland, remarked to the Prince Henry of Prussia, If 
the court of Vienna were to dismember Poland, the rest of the bordering 
states were entitled to do tlw? same. This overture came very oppor¬ 
tunely ; for, everything well wc^hed, it was the only way left to 
avoid new troubles, and to make everybody happy. Eussiu had^ an 
opportunify of indemnifying herself for the costs of the war against 
Turkey, and instead of Moldavia and Wallachia, which she could not 
acquire before having conquered theAustrians as well as tlieMussulmims, 
she was' at liberty to choose any province of Poland without running 
any risk. To the Empress ThercA a province bordering upon 
gary might be assigned, and to the kin^ tliat morsel of Polish 
Prussia (now called Weston Prussia) which intersected his dominions. 


* CEuv. posth. de Fr. II. k v. p. 29. 
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And by this political a^ustment the balance of power between the" 
thi'ee states would be nearly preserred aa it was. In order, however, 
to }\iake sure beforehand of the intentions of Bussia, the Piiiesian 
ambassador at Petersburg was chaiged to ascertain whether those 
wprds that liad escaped the Empress had some serious meaning, 
or whether they were uttered in a moment of ilhhumour and 
tnyisient excitement. The ambassador found a coincidence of sen¬ 
timents on this subject.** 

• The pages of history are teeming with instances of princes 
leading an infamous life; of nations winking at the crimes, and 
courtiers profiting by the passions of sovereigns; of sttitcsmcn too 
clever to be honest and too clumsy to be successful; of wrong 
begetting evil, and moral rottenness working out material 
destniction; of glorious traditions vanisliiug over night, tiud 
mighty empires annihilated by a single blow. But there is no 
instance, we think. In which tlicse elements of a tragedy are com¬ 
prised within so short a space of time, are so artistically tirraugud, 
and brought to a conclusion with such a stage-like eilect and to 
such a cordial satisfactitm of the spectator, as they are in tlie histor}' 
of Prussia from tlie death of Frederic II. to the battle of Jena. 
This conception of the period is so obvious, tliat any one when 
reading, still more wheu writing, a narrative of the events, will be 
struck by it, unless afierted by iiicorrigihlo prepossessions or 
metaphysical illusions. Every true and pluiu liistury of that 
time must read like a drama. So it does in the book of Dr. 
Foerster, Prussian though be is to the backbone. He iiiscribcs 
his work '* Prussia’s Heroes;” tliis chapter he might have entitled 
“Prussia’s shame and punishment.” He writes without any p)v- 
tensions of philoso])hK:al abstrac’tioii, not even of exidjumtoiy 
comment, although the series of hiograplties is intended to make 
up a history of PruB>ia. He writes in plain simple language, 
bordering howu*'er sometimes, by the admission of phrases of 
academical cant or Berlin cockucyism, on vulgarity; hut the 

• coarse humour of events may woU excuse an occasional coarse¬ 
ness of expression. In the description of the scenery in the 
midst of wWch liis heroes move, and for minute personal particu¬ 
lars, he has largely. drawn from sources not made available 
before, and neither his patriotism nor the responsible position 
he holdk or has held, os we understood, has ever prev'ented him 
from, speaking out. Altogether his book is pleasant and in¬ 
structive readmg, and quite a relish compoR'd with certain colour- 

• vl^ss and bodyiess algebraic writings of German authors who 

to give the formulas of the “ genius of history.” 

Space forbids us to unroi this picture of incredible faithlessness 
and imbecility, pregiiant with instruction tliough it is for the 
present time, . We selectti few striking features. 
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' •’ Wliilo P’rederic William III., upon whom - a toad-eating; hio- 
gfaplior—Bishop Eilert—^has endeavoured to fix the epitliet of 
“ the Just," waa preparing for war against Napoleon, in 180G, ho 
selected as ambassador at Paris, from the whole of Ms diploma¬ 
tists, just that man, Baron Knobelsdorif, who was Imown for his 
conscientious love of peace, assured liim that he had no idea of 
going to war, and gave Mm instructionB accordingly. So •tho¬ 
roughly was this gentleman deceived (in order tho more effec- 
tuaily to deceive Napoleon), tliat he begged to accompany the ' 
emperor (who, bein]^ better informed, went to Germany to assume 
tlic command of Ms army) in tho sinecro belief that there could 
be no war, and that the emperor was mistaken as to the inten¬ 
tions of the Berlin court! 

There were not wanting men who felt the degradation of their 
country, who know, that in die intercourse of nations, for more 
tliiiii in the relation of individuals, moral niles ctumot belnfrmged 
wit liout bringing doAvn,by anatural connexion of causes and results, 
appropviaO' punishment upon the offender, men who had the capa¬ 
city of detecting the root of such terrible mismanagement, and the 
boldness of pointing it out to the king in Uinguaige not heard 
before in the palaces of Berlin. Baron ^tein, in the service of 
the king but not a native, addressed, in April, 18(16, a memorial 
to the king, ‘'xpohiug the state of the nation, calling upon him 
to surround himself uitli responsible advisers instead of a “ secret 
camarilla." branding die members of this camarilla os iiusapable," 

“ memi," and “ vicious,” tind winding up with this prophecy; 

“ New measures will not do without new men. The administration, 
tli(‘ fuitlines (»f which I Imve submitted to your Majesty, will never 
gain the confidence of the people if those men, who arc sunk so deep 
lu public oj)inion, some of whom are branded witli contempt, are not re- 
Tno\'d. If your MajesU’ do not resolve upon adoptu^ the changes I 
have proposed, if yoiir Majesty continue to siet undef the influence of 
s our cahmet, it is to be apprehended that the Prussian state will lose its 
ixiflepeiKleuc(‘, if not its existence. Those causes and those men who 
hare bmnght u.s to the brink will thrust us over tho precipice: they 
will create situations where the honest servant of the state mil have 
to resign, or to become the accomplice of deeds of viUany. Whoever 
atteiitivcly reads the history of the decline of Venice, of the fall of the 
French and Sardinian monai’chies, will find suflicient grounds to ajiprc- 
hend the worst.” • 

• 

The battle of Jena, which Mlfilled the prophecy of Stein, stands 
a monument of war imdertakew wdtli faint heart and divided 
counsels. There is one incident connected with it, eo character- 
istiiially Gennan, that we cannot roiVoin from relating it. While 
Napoleon, liaving acted that piece of history, was dictating ordms 
for the following day in that old univoiSity town, Jena, two lights 
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miglit be seen shining forth from neighbouring houses. One^ 
■was the study hunp of Hogul, "who wrote on that very night the 
concluding chapter of his “ Phenomology," showing history to 
he tlie manifestation of the auima mumli. Next morning ho 
went out to post his manuscript, and was surprised at being in¬ 
formed that no mail would be made up, since a groat battle had 
been fought, and the roads were rather obstructed. The other 
hght proceeded from a miserable little l^p, and was increased 
by a glass-ball filled with winter. It belonged to the w'ork-tablo 
of a bootmaker who, having thrown aside awl and last, was 
composing a poetical description of the battle. Ts it possible to 
criticize move admirably the intellectual capacity of the Prussitui 
generals, thtm in these lines of his terrible doggerel ? 

“ To force the passes of tbc Saole, 

They thought, no enemy woidd try. 

But then the passes of the Saale 
They should with cannon fortify. 

Whoever overlooked this 
Didn't understand Ids business.” 

The battle ^vas fought on the 14th of Octobei'. Ten duj's later 
Berlin was in the hands of the French : ten weeks later the whole 
of the kingdom, except the most eastern comer, Prussia Propi-r. 
One single blow had t)verthrown the state. One single word gives 
tho explanation: Prussia is an artificial stale. An organism 
will overcome terrible hlow’s, will bear the loss of limbs, will 
restore them from innate vitality. A huge mechanical strueture 
raised upon columns will he shattenul to atoms ■when one of tlio 
sup])orts gives way. Prussia rested upon three pillars, and they 
came down at once. The hiireaucracy, in sjdte of exuniiriatious 
and discipline, was. according to an English observer, HttiTis, 
what it is the natural tendency of every hiireaucnicy to become, “a 
mass of imbecilAy and c(»rruption." How hmiuless the aiuhori- 
lics faced the emergency is signified in this placard, addressed to 
tlie inhabitants oi‘ Berlin : “ Fellow citizens ! The battle is lost. 
Tranquillity is the first duty of the subject." The anny, from 
fear of seeing arms in .tlie hands of the people, was recruited 
chiefly from foreigners, badly paid and well whi^iped, fellows who 
used to boast “ that they had served ten potentates in one pair of 
shoes," and was of&cered exclusively by the uoUlity, who vied in 
uapitnlating. “ The hussars of youf Majesty," reported Ney, 
■will take possession of the forti'ess of Htettin." In some in¬ 
stant^ tho men and petty officers muraiured, but were diunderod 
by the word “ disciplinein one place the French were 
. balM in ” to quell the riot." 

Now, the whole of tins poltroonery aiul infamy falls upon tho 
shoulders of the Prussian nobility. There was not a single ofBeer 
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^ in tlie whole army without the prefix “ von ” to his name, nor 

'without a crest on his seal. If we are right in supposing that 
j^’ussia will he put on her mettle, we should do but poor justice 
to our subject without saying a word or two about a future in the 
political and social life of that anomalous state which has exer¬ 
cised, and is still exercising, such a powerful influence, and is* nt 
the some time so liable to misconceptions. Setting aside th^ in¬ 
tricacies of the Gorman feudal law, there existed, during tlie 
middle ages, two classes of nobility in the German Empire, one ^ 
corresponding with our barons, the other with our knights and ' 
baronets. While in England the crown succeeded in keeping 
down the barons, in Germany-they rose to almost sovereign 
power. They aspired, according to a German adaf^e, ** to bo in 
their territories what the Emperor was in the Empire.” Th • 
consequence was that the petty nobility aspired to be in the terri - 
t«)ry what the barons were in the Empire. The whole scale was 
raised by one degree. But, wliile the German knights were thus 
claiming and attaining a position far higher than the gentry in 
England, they were infinitely less able to give it a siihstantial 
support. The rules of hereditary descent were of the most multi¬ 
farious description, and the liberty of entailing imtamnded. But 
in most iustanees sons succeeded together to the lands, and 
daughters ■wen; entitled to certain pt»rtions of the value. There was, 
however, no such variety with respect to titles ; with or without 
property, Uicy descended to all the children ; nay, they were tlieir 
hirUuight. Suppose an earl with very little money had twelve 
childnm, then there were twelve earls or countesses with very 
great pretensions. It is obvious that a nobility like this could 
not stand for three generations, if tilings were left to themselves. 
Therefore, it was propped up by artiiieial means, and in no 
country more carefully than in Prussia. Commoners were for¬ 
bidden to acquire manors. This enactment answered its original 
pui'pose, hut it had the natural effect of depressifig the marketable 
value of the lands, of checking every improvement, of impover¬ 
ishing still more the nubility. So, the majbrity of its members 
were to b§ provided for by tlie “ state,” or as cliildren and soldiers 
in Prussia are taught to say, and, consequently, think, by the 
king, viz., out of tlie jiockets of the industrious, hard-working 
population. They had all the brevets in die army to themselves; 
they were thrust into every branch of the civil service, particularly 
the more remunerative and less laborious offices. The Prussian 
code lays it down tis a rule which is still in force, “ that the nobility 
has the preference in tilling public offices.” They had their 
children brought up and educated nt the country’s expense; they 
had stipends for their sons, marriage-gifts for their daughters, 
dowries for tlieir widows. They got donfktions and loons innu- 
[Vol, Lxni. No. CXXni.]~^EW Szanss, Vol. m No. I. ¥ ■ 
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merable, “for the improvement of figrioulture.” But all this 
substantial assistance not being sufficient to keep the splendoui'' 
of families in repair, the Prussian kings had raised a system u'f 
artificial barriers and distinctions quite worthy of Brahminic 
legislation. The nobles were absolutely forbidden to embark 
. iii dny trade or business, to intermarry, unless authorized by the 
king, with tradesmen, or interior classes of society. Abusive 
words irom a commoner to a nobleman, or assaults committed by 
the former on the latter, were made hideous crimes, punishable 
'even by corporal castigation; the parties being reversed, a fine 
only was inflicted. A nobleman convicted of felony, theft, em¬ 
bezzlement, and the like, was degraded to the statu of commoner. 
"With bitterness, but with truth, it has been asked by the Prussian 
people: Are we the convict department of this beggarly nobility ? 
Officers axe in every criminal case subjected to military jurisdic¬ 
tion. Windsor court-mtu'tials had to conduct Uie trial and to pro- 
noimce judgment, according to their peculiar code of law and 
honour, not only on a rash youth who had quarrelled with his hro- 
tlier officers, but on any noble ruscal wbo had assaulted a civilian, 
plundered a man, or ruined a woman. I.astl\, the kings largely e.\- 
ercised the right of confeniug iiohilily in some instances on com¬ 
moners filling high posts toohiborious for nohlemen, not so much in 
order to confer a distinction as with a view of luding the blot in the 
lists of noble names; often on account of services of very question- 
ahle merit. ^lauy a Prussian nobleman boasts of iiis crest because 
Jiis graudmoiher was the mistress of a royal—chamberlain. The 
Prussian kings even performed the w'ondeiTul feat of knighting 
the forefather* of any given person in their graves. They gave 
diplomas of nobility, “with four, eight, sixteen noble ancestt)rs.” 
In short, eveiw abuse that stains the history of the worst of our 
kings was law in Prussia. 

We have said, was; we have ■spoken in the imperfect tense. 
Witli a few exceplious, we might have made use of the present. 
WTth three exceptions, every one of these abuses is haw in Prus¬ 
sia, is auxioudy preserved and fostered by Frederic William TV., 
who delights in calling this system of public nuisances Staen- 
dische Cfliederung, a phrase which, we are proud to say, defies 
translation. We have neither the word, nor the notion, nor the 
thing. In the period of regeneration, subsequent to the battle 
of Jena, manors were thrown open to commoners, and trades to 
noblemen : .ja^d only since the revolution of 1848 the statute 
on slaa^d||i t| iljlA''^sault was altered. Except these points everv- 
thinffi^^l^^ as^ was half a centurj^ ago. We have collected 
withm.iHfe’last few years, from the Prussian papers, a number of 
occurrences. There are, to give one instance, in a 
pro^ce formerly belonjin^ to Poland, many villages, every in- 
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\liabitant of which, above the rank of dog and oat, is noble» 
labourer, hind, and pig-driver;—their ancestors having fought 
valiantly under Sobieski were knighted in platoons. A sdon of 
one of Aese noble houses, being a sensible fellow, betook himself 
as apprentice to a carpenter, and being settled, was accepted as 
suitor by a German farmer’s daughter, who was deprived of the 
prefix, but blessed witli a superior education besides some money. 
He applied for a dispensation but was refused, his Majesty's 
goveniment objecting to the m^saUiance. The disappointed lover 
went before a magistrate, and deliberately renounced his nobility 
»md all privileges attached thereto. The magistrate executed a 
deed accordingly, but -was severely reprimanded by the Minister 
of Justice, who contended that noble birth giving a character 
IndeUhilU, and the nobility being the support of the monoi-chy, 
it was not competent for the carpenter-knight to become/ek> dc 
s<\ and to destroy one (»f the pillai*tt of his majesty's throne. The 
young innn consulted a si>ljeitor, and got advice which conveys 
an admirable criticism of this legislative wisd(»m. The lawyer 
told him to go and steal handkertdiicf. One readily under¬ 
stands why the National Assembly of 1H48 passed the enactment 
—of course rejected by tlie king—the hnv does not recognise 
any nobility. 

Maintained in tlieir position not by any real pre-eminence, but 
by a system of artificial regulations, injurious and insulting to the 
bulk of the people, the Prussian nobility—with honourable excep¬ 
tions—look with equal lioiTor on any attempt of tlie people to obtain 
influence in tlie legislatiu’e, and of tlie government to govern for the 
benefit of the many; and they have been always ready to soli them¬ 
selves to any one who might thwart such designs. This nobility, 
“ the Junkerparty,” it was, who hunted on the king in 1800 to wai- 
against the “armed soklier of democracy”—and who, by stupidity 
cowardice, made the battle lost—^wbo surrender^ the fortress— 
who flocked to Napoleon, luid worshipped him—^who wrote news¬ 
papers and pamphlets in tlie French interest, moHgnjng the king 
and slandering the queen—who persecuted with relentless hatred 
tliose men chosen by the king to build up a now state on a 
jiopulor basis—-who conspired to poison the king* when he w’as 
found proof against tlicir remonstrances—who induced him, after 
IHIT), to break his solemn promise of national representation— 
who induced his son, in 1848, to break his oaths to choose his 
ministers out of the parliamentfU 7 majority, and a host of rin^ar 
oaths—who taught him, in the ftolums of their newspaper, T/ic 
New Prussian Gazette, though he hardly stood in need of this 


* 'Hie matter was hushed up, and is therefore veiy little known. The omi- 
spiraton were sent to Spandau, and pardoned iil 1813. 
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lesBon, that he had sinned by giving such promises, that h&^ 
ought to atone for this sin, and that the atonement most agreeable 
before God would be the Inuniliation of breaking those promises. 
To these gentry the king has given, by way of loan< the money 
granted last year by the Chambers for the purpose of patting the 
country in a state of defence. These 01*0 the men who w'ould 
rathqr make Prussia a province of liussia than an ally of the 
Western Powers. In liussia there is Staendhtche Qliederung, a 
' scale of fbmteen degrees, called Tchin. 

In the remotest comer of his dominions, in Tilsit, King 
Frederic William III. accepted the peace imposed upon him by 
Napoleon. He lost everything that had been gained by those 
two infamous transactions, the partitioii of Pulunul and the ti'eaty 
of Basle. His kingdom wan reduced to those poor, thinly- 
populated provinces h'om which the power of the Hokenzollcriis 
had taken rise. It was then that tlie hardv, tenacious character 
of their population shone forth. The edilice raised by Frederic 
the Great was a heap of ruins. An entirely new organization 
Avas required. The want of territory and population was to be 
made up by some oUier element. Even the king, hater of popular 
liberty as he vras, submitted to the obvious truth, that tliero was 
no such clement besides the individual energy of the peojde. He 
was a man of very indifferent powers, conscious of his delects, but 
bare of genwosity. He, therefore, hated men of genius—“ ren- 
boners," as he contemptuously called them. Still, dire necessity 
compelled him to ask the advice au<l aid of the must terrible of' 
tliese reasoners, that very Baron Stein wo have mcntiiuied before. 
Stein, nobly assisted by the minister Sclioen, whose green old 
age is honourably distinguished by the studied insults ho is 
raoeiving from the present king, Avas tlie leading spirit of tliut 
remarkable period of I’egeneration the history of which, h'anght 
with instruction for tlic pliilosopher as well as for tlic politician, 
has lately been brought within the reach of the general reader by 
an able biography of Stein from Uie pen of Mr. Pertz. It is diffi¬ 
cult for Enghshmen to realize tbe idea of a state in Avhich there 
is no representative institution, no titice of self-goA'^emment—a 
stojte in which the business of our vestries is performed by clerks 
of the Home Office. And it is curious to observe how the good 
folks of Brandenburg and Prassia Proper, quite innocent of any 
knowledge of Montes(|uieu or po Lolme, were taught parlia- 
mon.tary government by the nature of things. The business was 
to .asoertam the. wants and rcsoiuces of the people. The bureau¬ 
cracy had pretended to know all about it from their red-taped 
pmers. Now it had become patent to the blind that they knew 
m&dng. The new ministry summoned, from every district, men 
were known to be wtll acquainted with what existed and 
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vpassed ai'ound them—landed proprietors, merchants, private gen¬ 
tlemen. They called in the assistance of scholars who hod given 
their attention to social and political subjects. In the beginning 
there wore no forms, no rules of proceedings; there was not even 
H name for this nucleus of parliament. Not before the year 
1812 a “provisional national representation" was assembled at 
Berliu) a fact afterwnids sedulously suppressed by the Prussian 
(teusoi^ip, find therefore veiy little known indeed, even in 
Prussia. Witli the advice of those “ discreet citizens,” a series 
of important measures was enacted. Villeunge was aboUshed, 
copyhold converted into freehold, commons enclosed, close guilds 
thrown open, and the tinny rcorgaiiizod after the original German 
model, every uble-hodiod man being bound to serve for a time, 
and tlie militia electing their officers. Hunicipal govemmment 
was given back to tlie burgesses, by a law wliicli has hod the 
serious attention of the fhuners of our Municipal and Corporation 
Act,* and a regulation published for the govemnicnt of comities 
framed after the existing Englisli institutions. By such means 
the little state, hardly deserving the name of kingdom, in the 
short space of six years, achieved a development nf moral and 
material resources that seems quite miraculous, luid enabled 
Prus.sia to play u conspicuous part in the struggle that finally 
overthrew Napoleon, lluring the war tlie spirit of the people 
was kept up by tlie most solemn and repeated promises, that after 
victory everything begun should he earned out, and everything 
not yet begun sliould be done. Ho late as in !May, 1815, during 
the hundred diiys, the king in an order, recorded in the statute 
book, pledged Jiis word tluit there should, he a national represen¬ 
tation, with power to settle the budget find share in the legislature. 

It was the stoiy of the monk and the geullemiui not to be 
namf'd in good society, acted over and over again. When the 
danger had passed away, tlic king found he ciwld do without 
national representation. He sneaked out of his promise by a 
quibble: there was no time attached to it. “ Not every time is 
tlie right one,” he told the (’lommon Council of Koblenz, who were 
hold enough to remind him in 1817. The right time never did 
come before his death. 11 could not be but that the halt made 
in the onward move must compel the king to retrace his steps. 
There is no standing still in politics. The regulation concendng tlie 

* We nmy remark, by the by, that our Benthamite, and more especially oar 
Peclite school of jioliticiaius, are veiyvrach in the habit of bonwvTng from 
Pnietiia. Many of the 169 clauses of 8 and 9 Viet., c. 118, are literally truM- 
latcd from the Prussian Bcgulatiou, dated September 14, 1811. In this 
instance we have little oUcotion. At that time the well was pure and whole¬ 
some. But there are Inmcations of rather poisoudhs draughts havmg been 
taken; these may claim our attention on a futufe day. 
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counties "was not put into execution, but supplanted by a bttteaft^ 
cratic machinery. Of municipal government the forms were pfe* 
served, but the nerve was out by smuggling in the power of 
governmental boards for reconsidering, approving, or rescindmg 
the decisions of the common councils. Thus the sense of respou- 
silplity, which is the breath of self-government, was taken away. 
Besides, the meetings were held with closed doors, and as feu local 
press—there w'as none. The democratic organization of the 
army was destroyed by degrees, finally by the present king, who 
caused the militia to be officered by officers of the line. By 
biinging up orphans and children of poor people, in military 
asylums, for tlie army; by holding out material advantages to 
soldiers who consented to serve beyond the legal term of three 
years; by doing away with the promotion of non-commissioned 
officers; by discouraging commoners to take brevets, except in 
the artillery, the sappers and miners, where brains are required; 
by keeping the soldiers in barracks; by gunisoniug one prf)vince 
with regiments drawn from another, and by frequently chungiug 
the gonusons, the army was disconnected from the people, its 
interests, oifd aspirations. In 1ft 10, the bumpkins in “the 
king’s coat," flattered and hunted on by the king, and patted uii 
the back by royal princesses, committed atrocities against ■ tliefr 
fellow-citizens that make the hair stand on end. At Jserlolm 
tliey put an old man, drawn from his house, against a wall, and 
used him as a target! Tn Baden they made a regular sport of 
murdering defenceless prisoners. 

For a time this svslem of improving upon the old bureaucratic 
rule answered voiy ivell, but for peculiar reasetns that ought never 
to be lost sight of when I'mssia is cited as an example of sue- 
cessfiil centralization. There was an immense deal of work to 


be done, that could not be done better than by a bureaucracy. 
Those great ofganic changc.s ti'oced out by Stein were to be 
executed in detail, and interfering, directly or by intermediate 

t ults, with eveiy Avhcel of the social mechanism, required an 
essant mending and adjusting of the old -code of law, that 
was based upon diflerent suppositions. The enclosing of com¬ 
mons, the converting of copyhold and tenure into freehold, the 
exchange of lands and the commutation to rentals of all rights 
of property which ohstiuct cultivation and the productive employ¬ 
ment of labour, constituted a gigantic undertaking, which, after 
no^y half a century, is not yet brought to a close. By the treaty 
of n large territory warf either acquired or recovered, pre- 

every variety of social and political institutions. To 
-limonize assimilate this motley collection required a great 
^eal of labour very dbitable to centralized action. Then, there 
was uo lack of men ablfe and wiping to do the work honestly 
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'tmd ^ell. Fatriotifim and energy, thinking and learning, stirred 
n^ by the vigorous struggle for emancipation from foreign 
tyranny, disappointed in the hope for a free and united G-ermau 
fatherland, sought exertion and sadsfiiction in doing for the people 
what they would have rather seen the people doing for theih- 
selves. These men became, witliout being aware of it, per^ct 
Benthamites, ruling for the benefit of the greatest possible Dum¬ 
ber, and maintaining a praiseworthy impartiality. Lastly, thanks 
to the absence of-iictive poliiical life, of party struggles, except 
for backdoor influences at court, they never found ^cmselves in 
the dilemma between official duty and popular right, or poptilar 
duty and individual interest. In spite of these thvourable and 
very eXeuptionai circumstance.s, towiu'ds the end of the reign of 
Frederic William III. unmistakable signs of comipdon made 
their appearance. A Inigo system of fraud carried on in tlie 
commissariat after the true Russian fashion, and for more tlian 
twenty years, was detected; but so many and such highly respect¬ 
able individuals, up to the commander-in-eliief, were found to be* 
implicated, that goveniment did not dare prosecute the culprits, 
and therefbi'e stifled die investigation ! Frederic William IV., 
finding still too much of indoiiendenee, introduced tJie French 
discipline, instead of a sort of trial by peers, and brought down a 
3*rnssian official, judges not excluded, to tiie level of a London 
polioomnn. If the material benefit bestowed upon the people had 
been ten times greater, the question might, justly be raised, whether 
the bureaucratic government is not answerable for that mass 
of unredressed grievances, of niircasouablo cxjiectations, as well 
as for that deep hatred of auibonty and that total wont of 
political education which brought about Uie terrible explosion 
of 1H4H and its miserable rihd deplorable results. The question 
may be raised whetlier the Prussian people, if far less advanced, 
perhaps, in agriculture and popular instrnctiofl, if less neatly 
trained and trimmed, hut if taught by experience the science of 
goveniment, and instructed by an unfettered press and accus¬ 
tomed to work out its own improvement, would not be in a 
better position, measimed even by the standard of political 
economy. The bureaucracy of 184ft did not stand better be¬ 
fore internal commotion than that of 1606 did before the shock 
from without. In both instances the whole organism was para¬ 
lyzed by a single blow, with ■ this difierence only, that the 
conquerors of 1648 did not know how to follow up the advan¬ 
tage, or rather that there were ifb conquerors at oU. Tlie king 
fell before the consciousness of his evil deeds, and his servants 
before that of their incapability. Since 1649 the blending of 
bureaucratic government with sham constitutionalism cannot friil 
to produce a generation of ofgiciala as Lad as any in the world. 
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The foreign policy of Frederic William III. was simple I'ii^ 
was Bnssion. To him the Holy Alliance was holy in good ear* 
nest.* At the bidding of his imperial son-in-law, but assuming 
the part of a disinterested Mend to the Sultan, he sent Baron 
Mueffling to Constantinople, and bamboozled the Porte into the 
treaty of Adrianople. Daring the revolutionary war in Poland 
he'observed neutrality after the Prnssian fashion, suffering tlie 
Bnssians to cross the Vistula on his territory; nay, building them 
bridges to attack the Poles in the rear. He has bequeathed the 
some policy to his successors in hiq will, so ostentatioasly pub¬ 
lished by rile present king with that sentimental cant that is 
mixed up in his character with coward cruelty. 

It is rather a nice question whether the relations of Prussia to 
Germany are to be brought under the head of foreign policy. 
The king of Prussia is a member of the Germanic Goiifederation, ' 
but he is besides, on account of Prussia Proper, a non-German 
sovereign. The Germans who fought the battles of 1813 and 
IKld hoped for a restoration of the German empire. They got 
the Diet, a board of ambassadors who do the work that is tt>o 
dirty for the*individual princes, corroborating the witty saying 
that corporationB may commit any infamy, having neither souls to 
be saved, noi bodies to be kicked. ThJ Emperor of Bussia had 
the impudence to lay before the Congress at Aix-la-Chapello in 
1H18 a memorandum drawn up by a Wallachiau prince Sturdza, 
traitor to his country and Privy Councillor to the Czar, informing 
the Genuan princes that the dangerous idea of a united Germany 
was still fostered in the Gorman universiries, and ought to 
put down; and the German princes had the unspeakable mean¬ 
ness to receive tins' memorandum with thanks, and to act 
accordingly. In no state the perseaution of professors and stu¬ 
dents was carried on with more fury than in Prussia. Hundreds 
were driven inA) exile, hundreds sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, scores to be broken on the wheel, pardoned but kept in 
dungeons in order that their release might reflect honour and 
thanks upon the succeeding sovereign. And what was the crime 
of these talented and enthusiastic youths ? True, they had loved 
Germany more, but they had not loved Cesar less. Their dream 
was, to make the king of Prussia emperor of Germany! For 
this they were tortured in Prussian fortresses. Then, the king 
of Pnissia was innocent of any ambitious designs ? Pozzo di 
Borgo, when reviewing the state of Europe, before the Czar fell 
itpon Tuiitey in 1828, and dilating upon the will and faculty of 
ti^stanoe in each of the great powers, had for Prussia not more 
than one line Prussia has the objects of her ambition under 
... -g --- 

* To all praotioal purposes, the cabmet of Berlin was a branch of&ce o£ that 
of St. Petersburg. , 
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Ddr hand." What these objects are, appears from a secret 
memorandum of a Prussian minister betrayed by a clerk of the 
Diet. It sums up the policy to be observed by Prussia towards 
the German princes, thus: to help them in destroying representa¬ 
tive institutions, but to leave to Austria the initiative of dll 
represrive measures; to accustom tlie^riucos to look with fear 
at Austrian aggression, and their subjects to look witli hope to 
Prussian libe^ism. 

" Unless it were so stupid, clever \rould it be.” * 

The solemn promise of ** national representation,” made before 
the battle of Waterloo, had dwindled down in the constitution of 
the German Confederation to ** estates of the land." By and by 
Frederic William 111. created provincial estates. They pretended 
to be a resurrection of tlie old feudal estates that had existed 
when the provinces of the kingdom had been independentDucliies. 
How far tlie old constitutions were adhered to, we are unable to 
say ; but we arc inclined to tliink, not very scrupulously. There 
was to be an assembly in each province. The members were 
nicely balanced, so as to give as many to the manors as to tlie 
towns and freeholders, or yeomen, taken together. But the 
medieval division of knights, burgesses, luid yeomen, had been 
altogether destroyed by the relbrms of the Stem period. Trades 
were carried on in villages, miuiy a yconiuu hud acquired a manor, 
and kuights were distilling gin and making beet-root sugar. 
!Nor was tlicre auy probability of seeing realized the favourite 
dream of the present king—knights stalking about clad in mail, 
burgesses ndoniing tliemselves with gowns, and yeomen returning 
to leather breeches and crossbows. In the Western.provinces, 
wliere the Code Napoleon had hod its sway, manors were abolished 
altogether. In the Eastern parts diey 'were preserved, but by 
far the greater oi'ea was in the hands of freeholders. Emerging 
from the troubles of wm, suiiering from the transitory injuries of 
recent legislation, and not yet reaping the benefit of the same, 
the lands geuerdly were heavily incumbered, the mortgagees 
being bankci's, merchants, and other to'wns-people. It was, there¬ 
fore, necessary to lay down arbitrary criterions of the three classes, 
and ns to the balance of members, it is impossible to find any 
motive justiiiod by the nature of things. The powers of these 
estates were very limited, restricted to local affairs, and always 
subjected to the control of governmental boards. Theirproceedings 
were secret, their debates never published. Nobody cored a straw 
for them. Lopking at tliem firom any point of view, it is difficult 
to understand on what principle, and for what end, they were 
instituted. Still they were destined to play a very important poirt 
in the following reign. * 
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Anxiona to bring dorm onr rapid sketch of the oonstitiitiondf 
history of Prussia to the accession of the present king, ve touch 
only upon one more topic—the influence of France. There is 
a great deal of Immoiir, of “irony of history,” in the connexion 
between French ideas ajid German politics. Frederic II. in 
tlvB beginning of his reign ordered n new code to be draT\T:i 
up,' “based on reason and the laws of the land.” The labours 
of the oommission drew their weary lengtli through the whole 
reign, and were not brought to a close before 1792, four years 
after Jiis death. His successor does not seem to have paid any 
attention to the progress of the work, nor his intimate couftcillore; 
for when it was flnished and printed for publication, they were 
not a little alarmed to find that it was impregnated with the 
keenest revolutionary principles, that had amused .tlie educated 
through tbe lost half 'of the century, but had lately become 
incarnate in France. True, there was no remedy provided against 
the unlawful proceedings of a bum-bailiff*, save a hum])le remon- 
sti’nncewith his superior, who might have ordered the proceedings; 
but there was a whole chapter devoted to the “ duties of the chief 
of the state,* to be epitonii 2 ed thus : that it is the duty of the 
prince to be an angel; and a number of abstract principles of 
right and justice, which the Germans of to-day would call 
Grundrcchte, were scattered all over tlie book. The whole im¬ 
pression was kept back, and the obnoxious paragraphs hastily 
expunged. Thus, what was intended lo be the soul of the tire¬ 
some work of fifty years was desrroyed. and what remained was a 
heap of regulations concerning private rights and wrongs. A few 
smitences escaped, anjl have done good serrice in the hands of 
honest judges. 

But long after tlie government and nobility^ had found out 
that they had been playing with poison, the thiiiking few, ^ well 
as the drudging multitude, were full of sympathy for the l^euoh, 
and in the beginning of the war hailed them as deliverer. Then^ 
was a movement going on in Germany, contemporaneous add 
quite similar to the Corresponding Bocieties in Fngland. It was 
mdely checked hy^ the deliverers turning conquerors; and parti¬ 
cularly in Prussia, the insolence ;md rapacity of Napoleon and 
hi« aimy excited a burning hatred against everything French. 
The period from 1800 to 1812, worked a marvellous change. 
The current of ideas and feelings, once turned back upon the 
rwoUections of past g^atness and iJie sources of present calamity, 
did neft stop at the rise of the* Hohenzollems to royal dignity, 
P’QjT^ylriun the accidental and capricious limits of the Prussian 
imnrarehy. It flowed hack to the glory of the German empire, 
ai^. people thought -of Barborossa, sitting deep beneath the 
-l%ffhauser, and waiting for resurrpetion. The history of almost 
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©Very nation presents periods when the national mind retraces its 
steps, and returns thirsty to long-forgotten springs. These are 
Hiihbath-hours of liistory. They give their first indications in 
literature, in poetry, in style, in language; and, unless disturbed, 
they are followed by slow but lasting clianges in manners and 
customs, in public morality and politioal institutions. We jail 
know the sotigs of Arndt and Koemer, and the speeches of 
Jb’ichte. But in the tlirong of events there was no leisure to work 
out practical results for the future reorganization of Germany. 
The most urgent business was t.o free the soil of Germany; and, 
lliis being adiieved, diplomacy took the work out of the hands 
of the people. The kinglets by tlie grace of Napoleon did not 
Ibel prepared to return to the humbler position of electors, or the 
still humbler one of subjects of a united empire. Germanism 
became outlawed in Germany, and took refuge in the dreams of 
youth and the \mtings of the romantic school. From IflSO to 
I83t), tliere was a perfect political stagnation. It was broken by 
the revolution of July. All the minor princes were forced by 
insurrection to prf)cluim constitutional government, and no other 
pattern being ul baud, all these constitutions were''framed after 
the French c/iarte. The princes very soon destroyed die elleot of 
this concession by the ingenious process of ordering their ambas¬ 
sadors at Fraiikfon to draw up a resolution that die exercise of 
constitutional privileges should never interfere with the exorcise 
of arbitrary government, and sheltering themselves from the 
reproaches of their subjects behind the resolutions of the Diet,— 
viz., of their own ambassadors. Still die forms were preserved, 
and the very name of chambers, deluites, budget, and the like, 
were a subject of constant envy on the part of the Prassians. 
Trial by jury was thus introduced by the French into the western 
provinceB, though all political crimes had been brought under 
tlio OTceiitional jurisdiction of a kind of Stnr-chriinber, at Berlin. 
French literature, political and social, was eagerly read in Ger¬ 
many; and a host of tivlented writers—amongst them Boerae, one 
of the masters of Geimnn prose writing—banished fi'om Germany, 
kept up, firom thoir asvluin at Paris, by newspapers, pamphlets, 
and more ponderous works, a lively interc^ourse between the 
doings of the French and the musings of the Germans. German 
liberalism became thoroiiglily impregnated with French constitu¬ 
tionalism ; and German governments, while declaiming against 
French poison, became proficient pupils in Louis Philippe’s 
trickeries. The efiToet—^we antidipate a few years, in order’ to 
follow diis iutellectuol movement up to the present hour—became 
manliest in 1848. StUl indications are not wanting that that 
revolution, unless stifled, would have brdken loose irom the 
French lead. We cannot attach great 'importance to the doings 
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of the Frankfort Assembly. Composed chiefly of literary menj 
sitting in the microscopic state of Frankfort as in a fairy land, 
they have not left anything behind them but the recollection of 
that hobgoblin, Uie Keiduvenceaer, a string of abstract reso¬ 
lutions, and the misery of thousands -who, having stood 
up for that unlucky Assembly, are mouldering under the 
tuH or wtiudering over the world. But the Berlin Assembly 
meant real work; and the bills prepared by their committees are 
based upon the principle of self-government. That brutal re- 
Hcttiou that begun in 1849 is altogether French. The business 
of Frederick William's ministers is to translate decrees of Napo¬ 
leon I. tmd III. Their municipal government, their electoral 
laws, tlieir press regulations, tlim* police, their letter-breakers, 
their spies, tlieir corruption, are all faiUifnl copies of French 
models. At the some time, England is t’xereising a similar influ¬ 
ence upon public opinion to that which France exerted twenty 
years ago. No article in the German papers is better stocked 
and more eagerly read than “ England." There are not less 
tliun four different translations of Macaulay's History. At the 
University of Berlin, a course of lectures is being delivered on 
the constitutional law of England. Beviews and fireside reading 
teem with articles on England. Voices have already been raised, 
denouncing an exaggerated and ridiculous fancy for everything 
English—an “ Anglomania." 

Frederick William IV. had a Ml share of that popularity' wliioh 
is so liberally bestowed upon a new sovereign. He went tlirongh 
the provinces of his kingdom receiving homage with medieval 
pageantry, luid talking generalities about confirming privileges 
and developing institutions. In spite of tl«? studied evasiveness 
of his speeches, the estates of Prussia Praper laid hold of one 
phrase, ruid expressed tlieir thanks that his majesty was obviously 
intent on ftilfilKng the pledges of his father. < )n his retifln to 
Berlin, he addressed a letter to them, lelUng them that they were 
awMly mistaken. He did not tliiuk of such a thing, and did 
not like to bo reminded of it, under penalty of his most liigh dis- 
' pleasure. It was tlion that a terrible wonl rang through the 
Press of Europe, tenible because true, the word—Liar. It stuck, 
and he was conscious of it. We are inclined to think that the 
desire of restoring his credit, more than the difficulty of reple¬ 
nishing, withont the aid of .u representative Assembly, his 
excheiijuer, emptied by subsidies to Bon Carlos, and by all sorts of 
military tomfoolery, prompted the expedient of caUiug together, 
in the provincial estates to Berlin. The king addressed 
in the true Stuart style. He told them, that he c6n- 
ceded tbmn most valuable rights,” hut ‘Uhat he had not given 
up one single right of liib crown.” , Since the king, after 1848, 
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has obviously follpwod the policy, by hook or by crook, to brinpr 
the representation of the people back to the eluents of that 
Assembly, and since be is about to take the last step, it is of im- 
poitauee to glance at that curions parliament, called the Vereinigie 
Landtagf a meeting of all the })rovincial estates. How it was coid- 
posed, we have stated already; the absolute majority of members 
was returned by the lords of manors. 8till, it was popular also mtli 
the town popnlutiou and the indastnal classes. Everybody was glad 
to see a beginning at last, a body that ventured, even in the most 
moderate manner, to have an opinion of its own and contrary to 
the royal pleasure. It was riding the wave of that huge maE» of 
inorgnnized thought called liberal opinion. One short session could 
not bring out tlie condiot of interests witliin the Assembly, nor the 
struggle between a political body aspiring to power and a bnrean- 
cracy despising “amateur politicians.” That spring-tide of public 
* life has passed away never to return; and if Frederic Wilham should 
have the satisfaction of si’tnng once more the Vereiuigte Landtag 
in the White-Hall, it will be ciiibittemd by the disappointment that 
liis toilsome building lies a wreck on dry sand. , 

Mr. Stuhr, the author of the histoi 7 of that abortive revolution 
of 1SA8, is creditably known by bis book on the treasures of art 
in Italy. As luiglit be expected IVoni a writer who has so tho¬ 
roughly studied the beauty of forms, it is arranged with artistic 
skill. Fettered by the restrictions of the Press, he has been 
obliged to supply reasoning by an ellbutive juxtaposition of 
authentic facts. Jiivcrv reader will subscribe to his motto: “ All 
these things must come to pass, but the end is not yet.” The 
book is an indictment of faillilcssncss, <':owardice, and Macbia- 
velism against the king, tmd a testimony of good faith, generosity, 
and want of political education, on the part of the people. We 
recommend it to the pciusal of tuiy one who is anxious to form 
an independent judgment on the complicated elements struggling 
in Germany, and particularly to Mr. Macaulay, to whom it is 
dedicated, and who, in bis famous speecli lo tlic electors of Edin¬ 
burgh, could not discern in the revolutions of 1848 anything but 
the breaking loose of “ modern Huns." 

Htohrs narrative is brought down to April, 1849, to the day. 
when aPnissiau minister in his place in the Chamber stigmatized 
the events of March, 1848, as “a street-riot, disgraceful to the 
capital and die landa curious coiiitrast with words spoken by 
the king about a year ago: “ The people of Berlin have behaved 
so nobly and generously towards me as the population of no other 
city in the world would xirob’ably have done." . The reader may 
take up the thread in the book of Von Unruh, the last president 
of the National Assembly at Berlin. Of all* die men playing a 
part in the modern history of Prussia^ Lb is likely to tommaud 
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the leadiest sympathy of Englislunem There is something 
Rnglifth in his character. He is a railway engineer; and when 
driven from his chair by the soldiery of the king, he went down 
to his line, and built that splendid bridge over the Elbe, near 
Wittenberge. Whai he entered tlie Assembly, he was a liberal; 
watching the progress of reaction he became a republican. He 
records his deliberate opinion that the efiect of what is going on in 
Germany must he “ the utter destruetion of the monarchical prin¬ 
ciple." He did not delay publishing what has passed in his mind 
and what he saw around him, observations on the shortcomings 
and prejudices of the middle parties, because, as he tells us in 
the preface, in true engineer's style, “ there was some fear that the 
safety-valve of the political boiler might be screwed down," 
alluding to hirther restrictions of the Press. Although disclaiming 
any pretensions to ulironological completeness, he touches upon 
almost every important point in the internal and foreign policy of * 
Prussia subsequently to 1848. The facts he has collected to 
show tlie antagonism and the community of interests between 
Prussia and Austria are very instructive for tlie observer of the 
present manoeuvring of tliese two powers. Tbe antagonism 
springs from the Ungoring desire of Prederic WiUiam afirer 
the imperial crown of Germany, fostered by an old monkisli 
prophecy; the community of interests, from the fear of revo¬ 
lution. 

Unmh's hook was published in lftr>l. During the subsequent 
triennium a further progress has* been made in reactionary policy, 
and a further cliange has come over political parties. The former 
may be read from die statute-book; the latter is more difficult to 
ascertain. The snfetj'-valve has been screwed down. The prim¬ 
ing, editing, and selling of newspapers is made dependent upon 
a licence to bo withdrawn by the police. This trick, borrowed 
from Napoleonasm, is worse than censorship, because it keeps up 
the appearance of a free Press, but corrupts jt silently. The state 
of die representation is this: The committee of the nadoiuil 
assembly had proposed two chambers; the first to be composed 
of delegates of the tpwn and county consdtuents—^in our opinion 
quite abound idea. Having dissolved that assembly, the king, 
by an order in council^ created a “ provisional" first chamber, 
returned by a limited number of electors paying the largest 
amount of taxes. This Ho^ of Lords did not distinguish itself 
by anything but a contemptihle subserviency, doing and undoing 
at ^aAidding of the ministers* One of its Penelope works was 
th|^9piing of a permanent first chamber. One memhmr,‘Baron 
JUMp^gave th^ this admirable advice: “You try to make 
by a Gonstitiition. If there were persons fit to become 
peers in Prussia, they vwuld have made a constitution long ago." 
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Afj^er we don’t know how many attempts, the task was given up, 
and^a law passed empowering the king to do the bnsiness according 
to his wisdom. Having pondered for a twelvemonth, his majesty 
has lately issued an ordinonue to that effect. As we have re¬ 
marked already, there are to he thirteen sorts of peers:—^princes 
of royal blood, late barons of the German empire, representatives 
of late free towns of the empire—some of them dwin^ed down fb 
wjtten boroughs—members presented ” by the universities, by 
certain common councils, and by the “old landed property,” 
wliich is explained to mean proprietors of manors that have been 
in the possession of the family fur at least a hundred years. 
When the reader recollects that commoners have been allowed to 
acquire manors so late as 1807, he will understimd the purpose 
hidden in this phrase. Old landed property means that precious 
nobility we have, characterized betbre. The statistics of these 
(‘lectors are cmious. It has been found tliat the richer the 
country, the more developed its industry and agriculture, die 
more manors huA e changed hands. In Silesia, there ore amongst 
manors only InH “old” ones; while in Pomerania, the 
most backward province, the king has detected among 1701 
nnuiors not less than 205 worthy pillars of his throne. In case 
any independent element should creep in, his majesty has reserved 
liimsell' tb(^ right of swamping the house by nominees for life. 
He has also intimated to the stsnates of the universities and the 
co)q)ovations of towms what, persons would bo most agreeable in 
his eyes. 

The second chamber is a still more curious affair. The king 
(lid not dui'o destroy liuusehold suffrage openly, but ho “ organized'^ 
It ])y an order in council, cleai’ly illegal, in this way: The whole 
imiount of taxes paid by the inhabitants of any town or county 
IS suiiiiiied up. Then a list of householders is prepared, beginning 
witli that individual who pays the largest amount «of taxes, and 
going down until a sum is made up equal to the third part of the 
whole amount of taxes. A second list is prepared, beginning with 
that individual who pays the least amount of taxes, and going 
iiji until another tliird is full. The rest of the electors ai'e 
comprised in a third list. Each list returns on equal number of 
nibmbers to the electorate college, and this college returns the 
representative. If, as it almost invariably happens, many electors, 
paying the same amount of taxes, are at hand to fill up the lists, 
the preference is to be divided by’ alphabetical order. For in¬ 
stance, poor Mr. Smith is put into^the second list, while lucky 
Mr. Brown gets into the first.^ Clumsy and ridiculous as this oon- 


* Wc have some notion that this alphabetical absiftdity has lately been 
done away with. * 
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trivance is, we recollect, at the time when liord John Bussell was 
hig with his last Reform Bill, a feeler being thrown out, hoy a 
similar arrangement would suit the working men of England. In 
towns the first list, the triarii of the census, are generally 
eomposod of gin distillers, brewers, aud other tradesmen, who 
advance a large amount of taxes to the government. The 
absurdity was still more glaring when this precious invention of 
Mr. Manteufftil's was introduced in Hamburg. There the first 
list was made up by the keepers of infamous houses! Another 
featnre of this ** organization ’’ was to substitute open voting for 
the ballot, which means a great deal in a country where no trade 
can be carried on without a revocable licence, where, as we 
recollect, a man at Elbing has been forced to shut up his bathing 
establishment because he belonged to a congregation of dissenters. 
The democratic party, according to statistical tables three-fifths 
of the electors, abstained from voting under tliis regulation; We 
confess that, having gone over the vrliolc ground, we do not feel 
any longer so inclin^ to pass an unquatified condemnation of 
these tactics os we did when the fact was announced. T'he case 
is very different in America; there the Whigs stand aloof, since 
the T)cmocrats in a strictly constituthnal tray hoMi seized upon the 
government. Abstinence on such a ground is not only unwise 
but neglect of public duty. Putting the opposite extreme, of a 
faction getting by a ccnip d’Mat possession of the central seat of 
government, and trying to force a new order of things upon the 
country, we cannot object to resistance, nor to abstinence where 
resistance is impossible. There are many shades of distinction 
between these two cases, and intricate questions of conflict between 
the sense of right afid tlie requirements of political expediency. 
The dilemma as put hy the democrats cannot be confuted: that, 
if the democrats had been in a decided minority, the)' could 
not possibly* have prevented the passing of obnoxious laws 
by a rcactionaiy majority, kept together by tlie very presence of 
democrats; and Umt if they had begun to exercise i^y 
influence on the legislature, the Government would have dis¬ 
solved the C}inmb.ers and issued a new electoral decree; in both 
esses the possible results would nut have been worth the sacrifices 
entailed by on electioneering straggle. Besides, the democrats were 
in this favourable position—that every individual, not belonging to 
their party but abstaining ^om conscientious scruples tq, take 
part in an,.i]^^l <act, was numerically thrown into ,thi ^. a^e.. 
If-it antar^'d into the calculation of the '' 

aceHiS^raie the quarrel of the victorious party, and to depgius’tbe 
.huge system of reactionary measures, which riie Government was 
about to raise, of a foundation secured by formal legality or com¬ 
mon consent, they htfro achieved both tlieir ends. Whether it 
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was wise to promote these results, is a&other snd rather a difficult 
question. 

When Bussia, in the spring of 1S53, made the first decisive 
move of a long-^premeditated game, she may reasonably be sup¬ 
posed to have taken the same precautions as in 1828, to have 
carefully examined the political chess-board in every Quarter. 
Apart from secret relations, never perhaps to be ievealhd,'*&e 
would have found these elements for her calculatioii in Prussia. 

The direction of the foreip^ policy depended, ccmstitattonally 
speaking, entirely upon the Idng. The ministry had lately laid 
down the principle, that the taMng notice of foreign affiurs by 
the Chambers would be a breach of the prerogatives of the Crown; 
and the Chambers had acquiesced in that theory. Tlie last speech 
from the throne had not touched at all upon the relations with 
foreign states. The only opportunity of forcing the Government 
to declare its intentions, or of applying a cheek to its conduct, 
(‘ould have arisen out of a demand for a loan, or for an increase 
of taxation. But, considering the composition of the Chambers, 
it was not to be apprehended that the majority would avail them¬ 
selves of such an opportunity to offer a seiious resistance. It is 
true, that a considerable fraction of the members of the Second 
Chamber would—the constitutionalists, as they call themselves, 
and the party of the Prince of Prussia, as it is called, with what 
reason we do not know-—refuse their sanction and assistance to 
any Bussian policy. The constitutionalists, whose chief organ in 
the press is the Cologne Gazeite^ are made up by representatives 
of the manufacturing interest in the western provinces, and seem 
to look upon Belgium as the political model-farm, and by the 
remnants of tho Gotlin party, on«!e the majority of thePauZskirc/te. 
The adherents of the Prince of Pnissia, sometimes denominated 
, aft\?r Mr. Bethman Hollweg, their parliamentary leader, do not 
to command an extensive infiucnce in the cauntry, judging 
their organ, a weekly paper, which, unfolded, hardly squares 
witli a moderate-sized pocket-bandkerciiief; nor have wo been able 
to arrive at a precise view of their politics with respect to the in¬ 
ternal government of the country. They display in their paper a 
.considerable negative energy; iful at universal sufiiige, right of 
meeting and of association, proposed by the Vereinigte Lmultng 
and sanctioned by the king, in April, 1648; compliment the 
Government on the successful demoHtion of everything built up 
by the government in 1848; sneer at the princi^es of the con¬ 
stitutionalists as “constitutidnalnmas vulgaris;" denounce tlie 
Jnukerporty as violent and reactionary; and keep, as it appears, 
the positive part of their creed to themselves for future emer¬ 
gencies. Iheir views on foreign policy hav» materially changed 
withiu'the last twelve months. Throughbut the summer of 1858 
Vot L1?II. No. CXXni.]— New SsttiEs, Vol. VII. No. I. G 
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they mamtained this not very dignified principle,-—that Prussia 
ought to remain neutral until the moment had anired to throw 
her unimpaired strength into the balance of the parties exhausted 
by war. Forcibly reminded by the democratic press that diis 
was precisely the principle upon which Haugwitz rained the 
country in beginning of the century, they have gradually 
come round to the Western alliance. 

But both these parties taken together were ueu'ly balanced by 
the Junkeiparty, intimately connected with Bussia by natural 
inclination, by ribands, snuff-boxes, and more weighty reasons, 
administered to them by Count Benkendorff (the nephew of the 
notorious Princess lieven), wjio, under the title of military pleni¬ 
potentiary of the Czar at the court of Berlin, acts tlie part of 
eonuptor-gcneral with the Prussian nohiUty. The parliamentary 
leaders of this party are M. Gerlach, who is an odd mixture of monk, 
clown, and Cossack, the writcu of those mystic, rabid, sanguinary 
articles which ore sometimes trausfeiTed from \\\cNe^iePreiiss\che 
Zeitnngiiito the columns of our papers, but who is considered, how¬ 
ever, by Frederic William a fit person to fill die cluiir of the 
superior court of law at Magdeburg; and M. Btalil, an exct 5 ed- 
ingly clever Jew, who tried, firet, Catholicism, then Protestantism 
where it was at a discount—^in Bavaria, and lasdy royal Pnissian 
Protestantism when it was at a premium. He is tlio mouthpiece 
of the bucolic members of the Junkerparty, supplies diem with 
reasons for anything they like, and enjoys die fruits of his in¬ 
dustry in die following appointments: as Professor of Jurispru¬ 
dence at die University of Berlin, Privy Councillor, Member of 
the High Court of Commissioners, member of three sections of 
the Staatsrathf Law adviser of the Crown, and Peer for life. The 
Temaindi^ of the Second Chamber, the centre, in continental par- 
Iwce, consists of goodnatured people wlio would not for their 
lives oppose the Government in an important question, of official ' 
swayed by discipline, and of political adventurers. From such 
body, no formidable opposition was to be apprehended. 

Then, of course, tliere was public opinion unmistakably hos¬ 
tile tO'l^assia. But Count Nesselrode had taught the German 
princes twenty years ago, “Aat public opinion is easily to bq 
guided and directed. * Besides, the king, relying on his guards 
and regiments of the line^ might brave public opinion in this 
queerion te he had done in otl:^ instances. 

imotker- set of chessmen was to be taken into account, the 
.ministeni and the higher offieials in gonm*al, who, even in the 
most despotic country, are capable of exercising a considerable 
.‘^gfluenoe upon tbe diroction, at least upon the execution, of foreign 

* Blploaiiaitic Bevelatioii, i. 
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politics by their mere rm inertia. That generation of intelligent, 
honest, and patriotic officials we have spoken of before, was not 
altogether extinct when Frederic William ascended the throne. 
Many of that school still occupied high places. But one by one 
they have been sacriiioed to the theologic^ and medieval fancies df 
the king, and, since 1848, to the exigencies of reactionary poli<jy. 
They were, more or less, of the positive bent of mind; and if 
anyriiing can be said of the character of the king, it would be 
that he is precisely the contrary. They were free from theological 
prejudices ; he ddights in mysticism and scholastic hair-splitting. 
They strove to educate the people lor humanity; he -banishes 
from the schools “ tlie so-called classical litertiture of Germany." 
No wonder that he supplanted them by servants more con¬ 
genial to his propensities. Men of the stamp of Woellner 
and BischojfOTre^er became uppermost. Still more so after the 
Revolution. Pliancy was the chief recommendation. The contrast 
of those illustrions men who adorned the Civil Service of Prussia 
after tlie treaty of Vienna, and whose names will continue to adora 
the annals of science and literature, with the obscure clerks who 
have become known only Vjt taking office, is sad indeed. Mr. 
von Manteuffcl belongs to the petty nobility, and has been edu¬ 
cated for the Poor Law Board. He is without comprehensive 
views; when he took the reins he was, owing to his career, quite 
a stranger in those brandies of science which arc the groundwork 
of statesmansliip, and it is a matter of notoriety in what way he 
tries to make up Ibr diis damaging insufficiency;—^he kee^ a 
couple of unsuccessful journalists to cram him widi facts, quota¬ 
tions, bon mots, ideas, even with ready-made speeches, and re¬ 
wards them with consulships. He lacks principle, but has dis¬ 
played considerable talent in puny tricks, above all in managing 
pulilif' opinion by corrupting the press. There is a perpetud 
squabble between his papers and tliat of the Junkeiparty, and there 
is a chronic rumour of the Prime Minister having tendered his re¬ 
signation. Considering die power of the Junkerparty, we cannot 
perceive anything in these exhibitions but a pantomime to deceive 
the public. Mr. Bimons, the Minister of Justice, is a Barrow- 
minded lawyer, busily translating ordinances of Louis Philippe. 
Mr. Raumer, Minister of Public Fducadon, is the Woellner of 
Frederic William IV. Mr. v. d. Heydt, a merchant^fimm Fiber* 
feldt, hated and despised by the .Court, is kajit in his place by 
some mysterious influence we cannot undertake to ikdtom. The 
subordinate officials in every department are entirely at the mercy 
of their chie&. 

The whole interest of any foreign power anxious to exercise an 
. mflafmoft up<m the* policy of Prussia, centres in the king. His 
acquirements in arts and soienoe are great—^too great for a king. 
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While the Allies are tracing out the plana of their oampeign, he 
is collecting the proof-sheets of a pictorial work on the great 
Mosque. iHis character is chameleon-like; easily to be played 
upon, but by so numerous, conflicting, and changing influences, 
t)iat the final result defies calculation. He has loudly proclaimed 
the Emperor of Kn^ia “ to be indispensable to (hie quarter of 
th*ek globe." He is connected witli him by family ties.. He 
knows that, unless backed by the Czar, he could Aot with 
impunity continue to make his country a medieval toyshop. 
His hatred of the Turk is more burning, though more impotent, 
than a Crusader's. Still he has shown a very coireot estimation 
of his unperial brother-in-law, by fortifying the Eastern frontier 
of Fnissia Proper, and connecting that province with the centre of 
the monarchy by a railway which is a purely military road. 
He hates, not (lip forms of the French state, but the whole of tlie 
French nation; and he feels peculiar repugnance to an Emperor 
by the will of the nation. He glories in the pretensions of the 
Stuarts, but cannot free himself from a desire to swallow his 
brethren in right divine, the little princes of Germany. Like 
the Stuarts,'ho admires Borne, aud would do so more entirely but 
that she claims authority also over princes. Truly, these are 
strings enough for Bussiau diplomacy to harp upon, even if reports 
were not true^that the king, in the most critical moments of 1818, 
consulted a Bomnambiile, and, together with his friend, the late 
General Badowitz, indulged, in spirit-rapping. 

The manner of transacting business corresponds exactly witli 
the state of things as depicted by Stein. Owing tq a different 
application of tlm same term, English readers are easily misled 
by tlie newspaper rep6rts from Berlin. With us, “ cabinet" means 
the ministry; in Prusida,it means the private secretaries of the king 
and their st^. These gentlemen, the most notorious of them 
General von Gerlnch (brother to the judge Gerlacb), and Mr. 
Niebuhr, son—^we are sorry to record it—of the historian, arc 
entirely in the Bussiau interest, and in constant communication 
with Baron Bndborg, the Bussiau ambassador. They constitute 
a. second government. The whole of the royal household and 
the visitors usnally receive at court, except Alexander von 
Humboldt, who keeps aloof from politics, are of the same 
diroosition. The most prominent partisan of Bussia, by his 
position, man who betrayed last year tlie secret plan 
for the idbbiUzetion of the Pnissian army to the Czar, and 
irocdd have been hanged, but that he happened to be the, brother 

:j|n^e4cin|f-^viz.j Prince Charles. 

A t The tnoment is not happy for sketching the policy ptlrsned by 
Prussia in''ths Oriental question. There is just now another of 
those diplomaric peifomanoes gomg oxi„ very appropriately com- 
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pared to dissolving views—the oonolosion of a treaty betwe^i the 
W«etem Powers and Austria. We are writing in the sp^e of 
time which intervenes between the signing and the ratification of 
the alliance, and which is filled up by a number of conflicting 
statements as to the contents of the mysterious doeumeift. 
Still there is no difficulty iu'selecting from that wonderful drasgia, 
entitled Oorrespondence respecting the rights and privilege of 
the Latin and Greek Churches in Turkey'/’ commonly called Blue* 
book, the chief features of the part play^ by the Berlin Cabinet.* 
We cannot begin better than by introducing the man who repre* 
sents Prussia on the stage of Pern. The name of Baron Wilden- 
bruch, now the Prussian Ambassador at the Porte, will remind 
the reader of a certain note presented by this gentleman on behalf 
of the King of Prussia to the Court of Copenhagen at the moment 
when the Prussian guards were on tlte way to Holstein, in April, 
1848. It is dated the 8th of that month, and states that *'il 
was only the wish to prevent the rndicnl and republican ele¬ 
ments of Germany from exercising any pernicious influence, that 
had moved Prussia to the steps she had taken; the idea of a 
Korth Albingiau republic being apt to endanger*Denmark as 
well as the neighbouring frontier of Germany." The Danish war 
was only a bleeding to draw off obnoxious fluids—red elements.f 
Diplomacy being a sort of freemasonr)-, the initiated are accus¬ 
tomed to communicate in terms vague and unmeaning to the public 
—^particularly when the documents are intended for publication— 
but perfectly intelligible to themselves. In the first act of the drama, 
which extends to the carnage of Sinope, the Four Powers arrayed 
against Bussia incessantly implore the Csar not to endanger “ the 
best interests of Europe." By the some process by which we learn 
a foreign language, we learn the meaning of this phrase: the sup¬ 
pression of popular or national movements. Prussia has a word of 
her own: moderation. In .Tune, 185.S, Baron Mhnteuifel learns 
“with sincere pleasure the moderate views entertained by Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government upon the Eastern question;’’ and in tlie speech 
delivered on opening the Chambers on the 1st of Deo. 1851, the 
King of Prussia points out as the aim of his foreign policy'among 
other things, moaeratioit. Our legitimate curiosity to know what 


* The Bevue des JDeuae Mondet has a copious and amusing snalysis of the 
conduct of the Prussian Court in these tronsactiousl But the uriter, not 
having given his sources, we prefer confining ourselves to documents of 
nndouotra authority. * 

‘f There'is an exact parallel m the Sardinian note of March 23,1848, to the 
British ambassador at j\uin: “Ike tin g considered himself in duty bound to 
take , measures in order h) prevent the movement in ^jornbardy from t^ing a 
republican direction.** We should fsin wish not to witness a repetition of 
such a bleeding on a more gigantic spale. 
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moderate views are, is satisfied by the despatch of Lord ClarendOBjr 
which occasioned the sincere pleasure of Baron Manteaffel, (p. 267 , 
▼ol. i.), and in which the noble lord “ impresses upon Chevalier 
Bunsen that the policy of Her Majesty's Government was essen* 
tiftlly pacific; that they desired that an honourable issue should 
be .found for Eussia from the embarrassing position in which she 
waWnow placed." As long as this tender care for Eussia prevailed 
in the councils of Europe throughout the period of Vienna notes, 
the Western Powers enjoyed- the cordial co-operation of Prussia. 

Sinope proved the turning point of Oriental affoii's. That 
** untoward news,” as Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe culls it, roused 
public indignation, and fcrroed the governments of France and 
England into warlike demonstrations, from which they found it 
impossible to recede. After a few weeks of naval and diplomatic 
drivelling, painful to think of, the Western Powers declared war. 
But for a long time their exertions were less directed against the 
enemy than towards the German Powers. The first six mouths 
of the war present this curious spectatde of two powers, Prussia 
and Austria, pretending to be neutral, but emphatically approving 
the principles for which England and France were waging war, 
and at the same time entertaining, as Baron Mantenffel is fond of 
boasting, the “ most intimate relations” with Eussia. The pro¬ 
duce of this extraordinary constellation consists in two protocols 
fiigued by the Four Powers, one in April, the other in August, 
the former pledging the contracting parties to find, in common, 
the means of connecting the independence of Turkey with the 
general equilibrium of Europe; the latter laying down the well 
known four points. 

Intertwined with these proceedings of the Four Powers is a ve- 
mai'kable interlude played by Prussia and Austria, or rather by 
the former upon the latter. Austria, anxious in good earnest to 
2 )revent tlie Russians from advancing beyond the Danube, and con¬ 
templating already the coutingency of establishing herself in the 
l*riuc*ipalities, strove to secure the military assistance of Prassa-a 
for both purposes—^for attacking the Eussians, if they should ad¬ 
vance towar<ls the Balkan, and for repelling their attacks, if 
Ausdia should have succeeded in ousting them from Moldavia 
and Wallaohin. . A treaty was, in fact, signed at Berlin on the 
20th of April, on behalf of Austria, by General Hess. The w'ay 
in which he overreached .by the Russian GamariUa is on 
amusing warning that a good sword will not always make up for 
bad grammar. General Hess Signed the document in the belief 
of s^curig||i^y it the offensive co-operation of Prussia in two 
case^^j^pisBia should eitlier formally incorporate the Princi- 
ahe^might delay as long as she liked—or if 
Id advance tow^ds the Balkan. ' But when the treaty 
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was put to the test, it was found that the gallant diplomatist had 
suffered w ambiguous expression to.be inserted, **8owie,*' which 
may signify “ eitiier—or” and “ as well ns." ’ He hod re^ul it in the 
former sense, while, according to cunect interpretation, it was to 
be taken in the latter. Frussiii had bound herself to act on the 
offensive only in caseKussia should incorporate the Principalities 
as well as advance towards the Balkan. Nor had the Geij^di’a! 
been more fortunate with regard to the second point. On closer 
examination, the treaty was 'found to secure the defensive as¬ 
sistance of Prussia only for those tenitorics which were in the 
possession of Austria at tlic time of signing the treaty, excluding 
the Principalities. Such an engagement, of course, was so much 
waste paper. . 

Having staved off on effectual engagement, Frederic William 
undertook tlie task of pacnfication of liis own accord; whether in 
eiunest or to serve Kiissia, we do not know. All that has acquired 
publicity is, that he strewed the different Courts with autograph 
letters, and acliieved two results: to bo honoured by the Czar 
with the title of “ guardijm angel of peace,” and to he expelled 
from the <!ounciIs of the groat Powers. While distributing this 
abundance of oUve leaves, the king applied to the Chambers for 
a loon of thirty millions of dollars. The exi)lanations of IM. Man- 
teutfel, dehvered in tlie House, were a porfcjjt riddle oven to the 
metaphysical Geiman mind. Yet the Assembly voted the loan, 
we think witliout a division, (»wing to a declaration made by tho 
minister of war. General von Bonin, before the committee,, to the 
effect “ that the case of Pmssia going to war with the West-'m 
I’owTi's could be Uiouglit of as little as tlie ^^theniau legislator 
tlioiight of parricide.'' The loau being voted, and the Chambers 
prorogued, the king, while tears were ruuhing down his cheeks, 
told the General that he must dismiss lum. He stabs and weeps; 
and takes the money. About the same time three diplomatists 
were dismissed: Csedom, PourtaJes, and Bunsen. The precise 
reason is not yet revealed, but it is quite sufficient to know that 
these three geaitlemcn were adherents of the Western Alliance. 

It was a sound device to Kcnd the fickle mouai'ch to Govcutiy. 
Equally afraid of diplomatic solitude and of the powerful embrace 
of his brother-in-law, he drow closer to Austi’ia. Prussia, at Irfst, 
went to Vienna to contract those vory ohligatiuiis she had so 
craftily evaded when Austria ejame to Berlin. The additional 
treaty of the 20th of November binds Frederic William to assist 
Francis Joseph, if attacked in his own dominions or in the Princi¬ 
palities. Attacked by whom ? This is not expressed in the obscure 
verbiage of the treaty which reads both ways—either as against 
iiussia or against the Western Powers. Though it is liurdly to be 
supposed that Prussia has thought of iturning the sword against 
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the Allies, so much is cei*tAiu timt the treaty, to all: intents and 
purposes, is not offensive but defensive, calculated not to entangle 
Prussia in active co-operation vritli Prance and Pngland, but 
to realize.that scheme which, originated by Hussion writers, bad 
graduully taken possession of the official mind of PrusHia, an 
tirmcd neutrality of ** middle Europe." But hardly was the ink 
dr^,,when Austria signed on agreement with the Westcm Powers 
wliieh, at leost, brings her nearer to^ hostilities with Hussia. The 
- first reports ffom Berlin, stating that the Government was quite 
surprised at the receipt of the news, and the assurances propagated 
somewhat later with suspicious eagerness by M. Manteuffel's 
journalists, that the Government had been apprised before¬ 
hand, go a great way to justify Uic conclusion that Austria, to 
urengfe the diplomatic defeat of April, had really stolen a 
march upon l^ussia. Frederic William is to be invited to join 
the an'Biigement. How could this lx*, if he had been informed 
heforehiind ? If he had assented, he would have become a prin¬ 
cipal party; if he dissented, why nuother invitation ? Being 
ignorant of the text t>f tliat treaty, to whi(*h, moreover, secret 
lU'ticles are said to be annexed, we can define the position of 
Prussia only hypothetically. At all events she lias lost the 
position and prestige of a great Ptwer, and is allowed only to give 
in her adherence to decisive acts like Bavaria and lichtensteiu. 
If she joins, her action will entirely depend upon the will of 
Austria—just the tiling tlie king dreads most, next to revolution 
—and her voice will be excluded from a future settlement. If she 
refuses, she will belbre long by the forec of events ho th^o^vll 
into the arras 'of Hnssin. Well may Frederic William hesitate to 
take bis choice. If life sends his anny against the Cznr, tlie 
officers will court defeat, jirecisely Us the I’iedmoutesian offieere 
did nt Novara. If he attacks the French, one single proclamation 
of the W'estem Powers, hacked by actual pniofs of. good faith— 
better faidi than the struggling nationalities have experienced from 
tlie hands of England and France—^woold blow the tliirty tyrants*- 
of Germany to the winds. 

We have charged, wad we think justly, tlie contemptible policy 
of Prussia upon the head of the king. He is absolute monarch, 
for more than those sovereigns who usually and sometimes very 
thoughtlessly arc styled despots. The Sultan is restrained by 
laws which are immutable, being port and parcel of revealed 
religion. The Manu colls the law the King of kings, and Confu¬ 
cius describes legislation as the»finding out the laws of nature. 

of Lag^ cannot ofiend the customs and opinions of his 
because he has no moans hut brute force, and the instru- 
meats .of feme sharecthoso opinions. Modem civilization has 
made ab^lnte soveieigna far more absolute than any eastern, 
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mince. Still there are, apart firom any oonstitntiosal machinery, 
iixnits that cannot be transgressed and impnlses that cannot he 
resisted. The hang of Naples cannot interdict the Trorship of 
St. Januarius, nor the Emperor of Bnesia introduce the Maine 
Liquor Law. So for nations are accountable for the acts of thmr 
rulers, and cannot complain of sharing the punishmmit There 
is a marked and not a casual similarity between the individual 
disposition of the present king, the traditional policy of his 
dynasty, and the universal tendency of his people. Both king 
and subjects may say of themselves what Faust exclaimed in 
despair 

“ Two souls, alas! arc dwelling in my breast !’* 

They both will tlie end, but do not will the way. Both want a 
united Germany—the king widiout injuring his brother kings, 
tlio bulk of his subjects without injuring him. The immense 
force of Central Europe will never he brought to bear upon 
Itussla before Gennjiny is free and united; and Geimany will 
neither be free nor united so long us she is huunted by that lying 
spirit—Hohcnzollern. 


Art. IV.—The Pbinzenraub; a Glimpse of 
Saxon History. 

1. Schreiter's GescMcMe de$ Priiizenrauha. (Schreiter’s History 

of the Stealing of the Princes). Leijjzig : 180L 

2. Johann Hiihiere, Itedoris tier Schule zii 8. Johannis iu 
llamhurg, Genealoguche TaheUen (Genealygical Tables: 
by Johann Hfihner, Bector of St. John’s School in Hamburg). 
3 vols. oblong 4to. Leipzig. 1725—1728. 

3. Genealogiache Tafelnzur Stnatengeschichte der Germanisehen 
ttnd Slawischen Volker im Jahrhundert (Genealogical 
Tables for the State History of the Germanic and Slavic 
Nations iu the 10th Century). By Dr. Friedrich Maximilian 
Oertel. 1 vol. oblong 12mo. Leipzig. 1840. 

O VER seas in Saxony, in the month of July. 1455, a notable 
tlurig hofel; and tMs in rcg»ird to two persons who have 
themselves, by accident, become notable. Concerning which we 
are now to say something, with the reader’s permission. 
Unluckily, few EngUsh readers ever heard ofithe event; and it is 
probable diore is but one English readerj or writer (the present 
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reviewer,* for his sins) that was ever driven or led to inq^uire 
into it. so that it is quite wild soil, very rough for the 
shore; neither can tlie linrvest well be considerable, ‘'j^ngbsh 
readers are so deeply ignorant of foreign history, es^cially of 
German history!” exclaims a learned professor. Alas, yes; 
English readers are dreadfully ignorant of many thii^s, indeed 
of'piost things;—which is a lamentable circumstance, and ought 
to be amended by degi’ees. 

But however all this may be, here is somewhat in relation to 
that Saxon business, called the Primenratih, or Stealing of the 
Princes, and to the other “ pearls of memory" (do not call them 
old buttons ^ of memoiy !) vsrluoh string themselves upon the 
threads of that. Beating about in those dismal haunted 
wildernesses; painfully sorting and sifting in the historical 
lumber-rooms and their dusty fusty Imbroglios, in quest of far 
other objects,—this is what we have picked up on that accidental 
mutter. To which the reader, if he con make any use of it, has 
om' welcome and our blessing. 


The Wetiin Line of Suxon Princes, the same that yet endures, 
knovrn by sight to every English carcature (for Uie high individual. 
Prince Albert, is of it), had been lucky enough to combine in itself, 
by inheritance, by good management, chiefly by inheritance, and 
mere force of survival, all the Thi’ee separate portions and 
divided dignities of that country: flio Tliuringen Landgra- 
viate, the Meissen Mnrkgraviate, and the ancient Duchy and 
Electorate of Saxony; and to become' very great among the 
princes of die Gcnnan empire. It was in 1423 Unit Elector 
Frederick, named deriitreithare (the Feiicible, or Prompt-lo-fight), 
one of the notables of this line, bad got from Emperor Sigismund, 
for help rendered (of wliich poor Kigismuud had alw’ays need, in 
aUkincls), the vacant ifiCitr (Electorship) and Dukedom of Saxony; 
after which accession, and through the earlier portion of the fif¬ 
teenth century, this Saxon House might fairly reckon itself the 
greatest in Germany, till Austria, till Brandenburg gradually rose 
to overshadow it. liaw of primogeniture could never he accepted 
in that countiy; uotliing but divisions, redivisions, coalescings, 
splittings, and never-ending readjustments and collisions were 
prevalent in consequence ; to winch cause, first of all, the loss of 


tlic race by Saxony may be asfjribed. 

To enter into idl that, be from us. Enough to say that 
this Sireithare, Frederick tlie^ Fencihle, left several sons, and 
''*** f them TOthont some snack of principality taken from the 
ot: several sons, who, however, by death and bad belia- 
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viour, pretty soon reduced themselves to two; Ist, the eldest, a 
Frederick, named the Placid, Feacoble, or Pacific (Friedrich dcr 
Sanfi^uthige), who possessed the electorate and indivisible, 
inalienable land thereto pertaining (Wittenberg, Torgau, &c.; a 
certain ' circle' or province in the Wittenberg regibn; of which, hs 
Prussia has now got all or most of it, the exact houndari^ are 
not known to m^; and 2nd, a Wilhelm, who in all the other 
territories * ruled conjointly’ with Frederick. 

Conjoint^: were not such lands likely to be beautifully 'ruled’? 
Like a carriage-team witli two drivers on the box! Frederick 
however was Pacific; probably an excellent good-natured man; lor 
T do not find that he wanted fire either, and conclude that the 
friendly dements abounded in him. Frederick was a man that 
<-oul(l be lived with ; and the conjoint government went on, with¬ 
out visible outbreak, between liis brother Wilhelm and him, for a 
series of years. For twelve yeiu*s, better or worse ;—much better 
than our own red and white Roses Jiere at home, which were fast 
budding into battles of St. Albans, battles of Towton, and other 
sad outcomes about that time! Of wbicli twelve yeni's wo 
accordingly say nothing. • . 

Put now in tlie twelfth year, a foolish second-cousin, a Fried¬ 
rich tlie Silly (Einjalfige), at Weimar, died ehildless, A.n. 14.40 ; 
by which event extensive 'Thuiiugiun possessions foil into the 
mdn lot again; whereupon the question arose, How to divide 
them*'* A question difficult to solve; wliieb by-and-by declared 
itself to be insoluble ; and gave rise to open war between the 
brothers Frederick Pacific «ui([ Wilhelm of Meissen. Frede¬ 
rick proving stronger, Wilhelm called in the Bohemians,—con¬ 
tused Hussite, Ziska-Podiehrad populations, bitter enemies of 
orthodox Germany; rigainst whom Frodcrick sent celebrated 
fighting captains, Knn:^ von Kaiifungcn and others; who did no 
good on the Bohemians, hut sligiwed till men hdw dangerous a 
rioufiagration had aristii here in the licfurt of the country, and 
liow needful to he «|uenclied without delay. Accordingly the 
neighbours all ran up, Kaiser Frederick III. at the head of them 
(a cunning old Kaiser, Mux's father); and quenched it was, after 
four or five years’ ruinous confiisiou, by the “ ti’eaty of Naumburg ’ 
in 1450,—^most obscure treaty, not necessaiy to he laid before 
the reader;—^whereby, if not joint government, peaceable division 
and separation could ensue. 

The conflagration was thus put out; hut various coftls of it 
continued hot for a long time,-®-Kunz von KauJhngen, above- 
mentioned, Uie hottest of all. Kunz or Conrad, bom squire or- 
ritter of a certain territory and old tower called Kaufungen, the site 
of wliich old tower, if now no ruins of it, cod bo seen near Penig 
on the Mulde river, some two I^ours’ ride^south-cast of Altenburg 
in those Thuringian or Upper Saxon regions,—Kunz had made 
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liimself a name in the world, though unluckily he was dhort 5f 
property otherwise at present. For one thing, Eun2 had ^bitted 
great renown by beating Albert of Bran^nhurg, the Albert 
named AchiUes, third Hohenzollem Elector of Brandenhui^, and 
tBe fiereest fighter of his day (a terrible hawk-^nosed, square* 
japed, lean, ancient man, ancestor of Frederick the Great); Eunz, 
I say, had beaten this potmitate, being hired by the town of 
Numberg, Albert's rebellious town, to doit; or if not beaten 
him (for Albert prerailed in the end), had at least taken him 
captive in some fight, and made him pay a huge i^som. He 
had also been in the Hussite wars, tms Kunz, fighting up and 
down: a German condotHeret I find, or Dugald Balgetty of the 
epoch; his last stroke of work had been this late engag^ent, 
under Frederick the Peaceable, to fight against brother Wilhelm 
and his Bohemian allies. 

In this last enterprise Kunz had prospered but indifferently. 
He had indeed gained something they called the “victory of Gera," 
—loud honour, I doubt not, and temporary possession of that 
little town of Gera;—but in return, had seen ms own old tower of 
Kaufungen, ftiid all his properties, wasted by ravages of war. Nay, 
he had at length been taken captive by the Bohemiims, and been 
obliged to ransom himself by huge outlay of money;—4,000 
goldyidden, or about £'4,000 sterling; a crusliing sum! With all 
which losses, why did not Kunz lose his life too, ns he might 
easily have done ? It would have been better for him. Not 
having lost his life, he did of course, at the end of the war, claim 
and expect indemnity : but he gould get none, or not any that 
was satislactory to hipi. 

Elector Frederick had had losses of his own; was disposed 
to stick to the letter of his contracts in reference to Kunz; not 
even the 4,000 goldgvlden of Bohemian ransom would he con¬ 
sent to repay. * Elector Frederick alleged tliat Kunz was not his 
liegeman, whom he was bound to protect; but only his soldier, 
hired to fight at so much per day, and stand the risks himself, hu 
fine, he exasperated Kunz very much; and could be brought to 
nothing, except to agree that arbitrators sliould be named, to 
settle what was really due from one to the other;—a course of 
little promise to indigent, indignant Kunz. The arbitrators did 
accordingly meet, and Kunz being summoned, mode his appear¬ 
ance ; but not liking the figure <)f the court, went away again 
without waiting for the vei^ct; which, accordingly, did fall out 
infinitely short of his wrishji^ of expectations, and made the indi¬ 
gent men still more indignant. Violent speeches were heard from 
him m consequence, and were officiouuy reported; nay, some 
were beard by tne Elector himself; for example, That a man 
might have vengeance,^ if he copld get nothing else; 'fiiat an 
indigent, indignant fighting man, driven utterly desperate, would 
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huny and destroy; would do this and also that, 4}f .a dire&l and 
dreadful nature. To which the Elector answer^: Don't bum 
the fishes in their ponds, at any rate!”-rstill farther angering 
Kunz. Kunz was men heard growling about “ yeogeance not on 
this uiyust Elector s land and people, but on his fiesh and blood*;" 
in short, growing over more intemperate, grim of humour, mad 
violent of ^eech, Kunz was at lost banished the country: orda^ 
flatly to go about his business, and growl elsewhere. He went, 
widi certain indigent followers of his, across into Bohemm; 
where, after groping about, he purchased on old casUc, IsenlnuBg; 
file name, of it; castle hanging somewhere on the western 
slopes of tlie Erzg^hirge (Motiil Mountains, so-called), convenient 
for the Saxon frontier, and to be had cheap: this empty damp 
old castle of Isenburg, Kunz bought; and lived there in such 
humour as may be conceived, lievenge on this unjust Elector, 
and “ not on his land and people, but on Ids flesh and blood," 
was now the one thought of Kunz. 

Two Misiuan sq^uires, Mosen and Schdnberg, former subalteons 
of his, 1 suppose, and equally disafiected as Idmself, were with' 
him at Isenburg; besides these, whose connexions aud foUowera 
c*ould assist with head or hand, there was in correspondence with 
him one Schwalbe, a Bohendaii by birth, oliiciiiting now us cook 
(cook or scullion, I tun uncertain which) in the electoral Castle 
itself at Alteuhurg; this Schwalbe, in the wmy of intelligeitce 
luid help for plotting, was of course die most important of all. 
Intelligence enough from Schwalbe aud Ids consorts; and schemes 
grounded thereon; first one scheme und then another, in- diat 
hungry ensde of Isenburg, we need not doubt. At length word 
come from Schwalbe, Tbut on the 7tli of July (lififi), the Elector 
was to take a journey to Leipzig; ElecU’ess and two Princes 
(dioro were but two, still boys) to be left behind at Alteuburg: 
whether any thing could follow out of that? Most Of the servoots, 
Schwalbe added, wore invited to a supper in the town, and would 
be absent drinking. Absent diiuking; princes left unguarded ? 
Much can follow out of that! Wait for an opportunity till 
doomsday, will there ever come a better ? Let this, in brie^ be 
the basis of our grand scheme; and let all hands ^ busy upon 
it. Isenburg expects every man to do his duty!—^Nor was 
Isenburg disappointed. 

The venerable little Saxon towji of Altenburg lies, among in¬ 
tricate woods and Hetal-Mountain wildernesses, a good day’s 
riding west &om Isenburg: nevertheless, at the fit date, Isenburg 
has done its duty; and in spite of the intricacies and the hot 
weather, Kunz is on ground in fliU readiness. Towards 
midnight, namely, on the 7th of July, J1455, Kunz, with a party exf 
thirty men, his two Misnian 8||[uired am«»ng them, well-mountsd 
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uid armed, silently approaches the rendezvous under the Castle of 
Altenburg; softly announces liimself, by whew of whistling, or some 
concerted signal, audible in the stillness of the ambro^ night. 
Cook Schwalbe is awake; Cook Schwalbe answers signal; flings 
hhn down a line. Axes his rope-ladders: Eunz, with his I^snian 
sqpires and a select few more, mounts aloft; leaving the rest 
below, to be \igilant, to seize the doors especially, when once we 
ai'e masters of them flom within. 

Kunz, who had once been head chamberlain here, knows 
every room and passage of this royal Castle; probably his Mis- 
uians also know it, or a good deal of it, from of old. They first 
lock oU the servants’ doors; lock the Electress's door; walk then 
into tlic room where the two Princes sleep, in charge of their ancient 
governess, a feeble old lady, who can give no hindrance;—^they 
seize the two Princes, boys of twelve and fourteen ; descend with 
them, by the great staircase, into the coiirt of the Castle, successfully 
so far;—or rather, not qitite successfully, but with a mistake to 
mend. They find, when in tlio court of the Castle, that here 
indeed is Prince Ernst, the eldest boy, but that instead of Prince 
Albert we have brought his bedfellow, a young count Bai’by, 
of no use to us. This was Mosen the Misnian's mistake; stupid 
Hosen! Knuz himself runs aloft again; finds now the real Albert, 
who had hid himself below the bed; descends with the real Albert. 
“ To horse now, to horse, my men, without delay I" These noises 
had awakened die Electiess; to what terrors and emotions we cun 
fancy. Eiiiding her door bolted, but learning gradually what is 
toward, she speaks or shrieks, from the window, a passionate 
prayer, in the name of earth and heaven, Not to take her childi'eu 
from lier. “ Wliatsbever your demands ore, I will see them 
gi'Huted, only leave my children!”—“ Sorry we cannot, high 
Lady!" thought Kunz, and rode rapidly away; for all the Castle 
is now gutting \iwake, and locks will not long keep every one im¬ 
prisoned in his room. 

Kunz, fordi again into tho ambrosiul night, divides his paity 
into two, one Prince with each; Kunz liimself leading the oue, 
Mosen to lead the other. They are to ride by two different roads 
towards Bohemia, that if one inisluck, there may still be another 
to make terms. Kunz liimself, witli the little Albert he has got 
on hand (no time to change princes at present]^, takes the more 
northerly road; and both dive into the woods. Not a moment to 
be lost; for already tlie alann-bell is out at Alteuborg,—some 
servant having burst bis door, and got clutch of it; the results 
q|;)!irhich wiU be manifold! Result wmld not foil: The 
.rnalf-drank servants, who ore out at supper, come tumbling home; 
listen open-moixthedj then go tumbling back into the little town, 
and awaken its AUnu-b^l: which awakens, in the usual progres- 
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sion, all others whatsoever; so that Saxony at large, to tho remotest 
.village, from all its bel&ies, big and little, is ringing madly; and 
all day Knnz, at every thin place of the forest, hears a ding-dong 
of doom pronounced against him, and plunges deviously forwa^’d 
all the more intently. 

A hot day, and a dreadful ride through boggy wastes and intri¬ 
cate mountain woods; with the alurm-boll, and shadow of*the 
gallows, dogging one all the way. Hero, howe^’er, we are now, 
within on hour of the Bohemian border;—cheerily, my men, 
through these wild woods and hills ! Tho young Prince, a boy 
of twelve, declares himself dying of thirst. Kunz, not without 
pity, not without anxiety on that heml, bids his men ride on; all 
but himself tind two stiuires shall ride on, get everything ready 
at Isonbiirg, whither-wc and his young Iliglmess will soon follow. 
Kunz encourages the Prince ; dismounts, he and liis squires, to 
gather him some hilbenics. Kunz is busy in that search,—when 
a black figure staggers in upon the srene : u grimy hohlery namely, 
(collier, charcoal-huiiier) with a long poking-polo (what he calls 
schurtmum) in his hand : grimy collier, just awakened from Ms 
after-dinner nap; somewhat astemished to find complany in these 
solitudes. “ How, what I \Mio is the young gentleman ? What, 
are my Herron pleased to he doing here inquired the (jollier. 
“ Pooh, a youth who has run away from liis relations ; who has 
fallen iMrstv: do vou know where bilhemes are ?—^No ?— 
Then why not walk on your way, my grim one ?” The giim 
one has heard ringing of nbuin-bells all day; is not quite i:* 
Imste to goKunz, whirling round to make him go, is caught in 
the bushes by the spurs, falls Hat on his faqe; the young Prince 
whispers eagerly, “I am. Princs^ Albert, and am stolen!”— 
\Vh(iw-wew !—One of the squires aims a. blow at the Prince, so it 
is said; perhaps it was at the collier only: the collier wards with 
his poking-pole, strikes fiercely with his poking-pole, fells down 
the squire, belabours Kunz himself. And behold, the collier's 
wife comes running on tho scene, and with her shiieks brings a 
body of other collicra ui)ou it; Kunz is evidently done ! He 
surrenders, with his squin's and Prince; is led, by this hlach 
bodyguard, armed witb axes, shovels, poking-poles, to the neigh¬ 
bouring monastery of Gn'inhain (Green Grove), and is there safe 
worded under look tuid key. The afternoon of July 8th, USb; 
what a day for Mm and for others !•—I remark, with certainty, tliat 
dusty riders, in rather unnsual numbers, fuad of miscellaneous 
oquij^ent, are also entering Lofldon City, far away, this verj' 
evening; a constitutional parliament having to take seat at West¬ 
minster, to-morrow, 9th JMy, 1455, of aU days and years,* to 
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nettle what the battle of St. Albfucts^ lately fought, will come to. 
For the rest, that the King of England has fallen imbecile, -end 
his she^wolf of France is -un fitght; that .probably York will be 
ftoteotor again (dll he lose his head),^—and that .the troubles 
df mankind are not limited to Saxony and its Metal Mountains, 
but that the Devil everywhere is busy, as usual !-->Thi8 consi- 
delation will serve at least to date the ^air of Kunz for us, and 
shall therefore stand unerased; 

From GrUnhain Monastery the- Electress, gladdest of Saxon 
mothers, gets back her younger boy to Altenburg, with hope of 
the other: praised be heaven for ever for it. ** And you^ O Col¬ 
lier of a thousand! what is your wish, what is your wantr-^How 
dared you heard such a lion as that Eunz, you with your simple 
poking-pole, you OoUier sent of heaven!"—“Madam, I driUed 
him soundly with my poking-pole {hah ihn iveidlich yetriUt) 
at which they all laugh^, and called the collier der Triller, the 
Driller. 

Meanwhile, Mosen the Misnion is also faring ill; with the 
alarm-bells all awake about him, and the country risen in hot 
chase. Bizfof his men have been caught; the rest are diviiLg 
ever deeper into the thickets. In the end, they- seek shelter in 
a cavern, stay there perdue for three days, not far Irom the castle 
of Steina, still within the Saxon border. Three days,—while the 
debate of Westminster is prosperously proceeding, and imbecile 
Henry the Sixth takes his ease at Windsor,—-these poor fellows 
lie quaking, hungry, in their cave; and dare not debate, except 
in whispers; very uncertain what the issue will be. The third 
day they hear from oplliers or wandering woodmen, accidentally 
talking together in tlieir neighbourhood, that Knnz is token, 
tried, and most probably beheaded. Well-a-day! Well-a-day! 
Hereupon the^ open a correspondence with the nearest Axntmann, 
him of Zwickau: to the efiect. That if free pardon is granted, they 
will at once restore Prince Ernst; if not, tliey will at once kill 
him. The Amtmonn of Zwickau is thrown into excitement, -dt 
may well be supposed: but what can the Amtmann or any official 
person do ? Accede to tlieir terms, since, as desperate men, they 
have the power of enforcing them. It is thought, had they even 
demanded Knnz's pardon, it must have been granted; but they 
fknoied Knnz already ended, and did not insist on this. Enough, 
on the llth of the month, fonrtli day since the flight, third day 
in this hunger-cave of Steina, Prince Ernst was given up ; ond 
MoeMC Schttofels, and Co., refreshed with food, fled swifUy un- 
hg^H^ and * were never heard of more,* say my anthorties. 

.Ernst vra^ received by his glad fatlier at Chemnitz; 
yW^«airii^ to his glad mother and brother at Altenburg: upon 
n^ch the whole couit, ^th trembling joy, made a pilgrimage to 
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Eberndorf, a monastery and shrine in those parts. They gave 
pious thanks there, one and all; the mother giving suitable dota 
tion furthermore; and, what is notable, hanging up among lier 
other votive gifts two coats: tlie coat of Kunz, leatlier buff 1 sup¬ 
pose, and the coat of The Driller, Triller, as we call that heaven^* 
sent collier, coat grimy black, and made of what stuff 1 know 
not. Winch coats were still shown in the present generation; 
nay, perhaps are still to be seen at this day, if a judicious tourist 
made inquiry for them. 

On the 14th, and not till then, Kunz of Kauiungen, tried and 
doomed before, laid his head on the block at Freyberg: some say, 
pardon Jiad been got for him from the joyful Rerene Highnesses, 
but came an hour too late. This seems uncertain, seems im¬ 
probable: at least poor Dietrich of Kaufungen, his younger 
brother, was done to death at Altenburg itself some time after, 
for ‘inconsiderate words’ uttered by him,—feelings not suffi¬ 
ciently under one’s control. That Schwalbe, the Bohemian 
Cook, was torn with ‘red-liot pincers,’ and otherwise merci¬ 
lessly mangled and strangled, need not be stated. Ho and one 
or two others, supposed to bo coucerned in his peculiar treason, 
were treated so; and with this the gallows part of the tnmsnctiuu 
ended. 

As to the Driller himself, when ashed what his wish was, it 
turned out to bo modest in tlio extreme: Only liberty to cut, of 
scrags and waste wood, what would suffice for his charring purposes, 
in those wild forests. Tliis was granted to the man and his pos¬ 
terity; nuuh* sure to him and them by legal deed: and to this 
was added. So many yearly bushels of coni from the electoral 
sioekbnrns, and a handsome little farm of laud, to grow cole and 
BO nerknmty and support what cows and sheep, for domestic milk 
and wool, were necessary to the good man and his successors. 
‘ Which ])roperties,' I am vagiiely told, but woul«f go to sec it 
with my eyes, were 1 touring in those parts, ‘ they enjoy to this 
day.* Perhaps it was a hit of learned jocularity on the part of 
the old coiivoyjincers, perhaps in their high chancery at Altenburg 
they did not know the man’s real name, or perhaps lie had no 
very fixed one; at any rate, tliey called him merely TriUer (Driller), 
ill those important documents: which oonrtly uiukunme he or 
liis sons adopted as a surname that would do very well; sniname 
bonie by them accordingly ever fiince, and concerning which 
there have been treatises written.* 


* Groshupf s Oratio de geutis Trillerianae ortu (cited in Micliaelis Oeschichie 
drr Char- md FurstUckea Hauser in Teutschlatid, i. 469) is cue.—Scr, for 
the rest, Sehurzfleiscli, Dkserlaiio de Conrado Kavfimgo ("Wittciibcig, 1720) j 
Tenzel (Gotlia. 1700); Reclicnbcrg, lie Jiaptu ErncsU et Albertis Sagittarius,. 
Pubricius, &(!. &c. , * 
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This is the tale of Kunz of Kaufungen; this is that a(U suture 
of the Prinzenrauh (Stealing of the I’rinces), much wonileroti at, 
and talked of, hy all princes and all conrtiers in its own day, and 
never quite forgotten since; being indeed apt for remembrance, 
dbd worthy of it, more or less. For it actually occurred in God’s 
C;reation, and was a fact, four hundred years ago; iuid also is, 
and will for ever continue one,—ever-enduring i)art and parcel of 
the Sum of Things, whether remembered or not. In virtue of 
which peculiarity it is much distingdisbed from innumerable other 
tales of adventures which did not occur in God’s Creation, but 
only in the waste chamliers (to be let unfurnished) of certaiu 
human heads, and which are part and parcel only of the Sum of 
No-things: which nevertheless obtain some temporiu’y remem¬ 
brance, and lodge extensively, at this epoch of the world, in 
similar still more unfurnished chombei's. In comparison, 1 
thought tliis business worth a few words to the ingenuous 
English reader, who may still have rooms to let, in that sense. 
Not only so ; but it seemed to deseiwc a little nook in modem 
memory for other peculiar reasons,—wdiich shall now be stated 
with extreme brevity. 

Tlic two boys, Ernst and Albert, who, at the time of their 
being stolen, were fourteen and twelve years old respectively, and 
had Frederick the Peaceable, the PltieM or Pacijic, for father, 
cwiic sale to manhood. They got, by lucky suiTivorsliip, all these 
inextricable Saxon Territories combined into Two round lots:—did 
not, unfirtunately, keep them so ; but split tlicm again into new 
divisions,—for new despair of the histuricid student, among others! 
—mid have at this'day extensive posterity, of thrice-eomplex 
relationship, of unintelligible names, still extant in the high 
places of the ivorld. Unintelligible names, we may well say; 
Riich person having probably from ten to tw’enty muiies: not 
.lolin or Tom; but .loaelum John Ferdinand Ernst Albrocbi; 
Theodor T&m Carl Friedrich Kuuz ;—as if we should snv, Bill 
Walter Kit all as one name; every one of which is good, 
eould you but omit the others! Posterity of unintelligible names, 
thrice-coraplex relatiousliip;—and in fine, of titles, quiditics, and 
territories, that will remain for ever utiknown to man. Most 
singuM piincely nomenclature, wliieh has often filled mo with 
amazement. Designatitms u'orsc tlian those of tho Naples 
Lazzaroni; who indeed have no names,” hut me, I conclude, 
distinguished by Numbers, No. 1, No. 2, and can be known 
when mentioned in human speech! Names, designations, which 
are too much for the human mindwhich are intricate, long- 
winded; abstruse jfe the Sybil’s oracles; and fiying about, too, 
like her leaves, with every new accident, every new puff of wind 
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Ever-fluctuntinpf, ever-splitting, coalescing, ro-splitting, re-com- 
binjug, iusigniliciiut little temtories, names, relationsliips and 
titles; inextricably indecipherable, and not worth deciphering; 
whiuh only the eye of the Old Serpent could or would decipher!—^ 
Let us leave them there; and remark that they are aU divided, 
after our little stolen Ernst and Albert, into Two mom streaips 
or Lines, the Ernst or Ernestine Line, and the Albert* or 
Alhertine Line; in which two grand divisions they flow on, each 
of them many-brauohed, through the wilderness of Time ever 
since. Mauy-branchod each of the two, but conspicuously sepnmte 
cticli from the otlier, tliey flow on; and give us the comfort of 
their company, in great numbers, at this very day. We will 
nolo a few of the mam phenomena in tliese two Saxon Line's,— 
liigher trees that have caught our eye, in that sad wilderness of 
pniieely shrubbery unsurveyublc otherwise. 

EKNESTIXE LINE. 

Ernst, the elder of those two stolen boys, became Kurfurst 
(Elector) ; and got for inheritance, besides the ‘ inalienable pro¬ 
perties’ which lie round Wittenberg, as vre have said, the bfitci* 
or Tlmringiun side of the Saxon country—that is, the Weimar, 
Gotha, Altenhurg, &c. Principalities;—while the otlier youth, 
Albert, bad to take the * Osterland (Eastcraland), Avitli part of 
-Meissen,’ what we may in general imagine to be (for no German 
Dryasdust will do you the kinduess to say jirccisely) the eastern 
region of vrbat is Saxony in our day. "J’bcse Albcrtinos, with au 
infi'rior tenitory, had, as their main towns, Loijizig and Dresdeu; 
II liesidevjs-Schloss (or Huhbmo enough Ducal Palace) in each 
city, Lciiizig us j'et the grander and moj'e cummoix one. There, 
at licipzig cliicfly, I say, Lived the august youngfey or Albortiiie 
Lme; especially there lived Prince Albert liimself, a wealthy and 
])otcnl man, though youuger. Put it is with Er^st that Ave are 
at ])rcsent concerned. 

A^• for Ernst, the elder, ho and his lived chiefly at Wittenberg, 
as I ])orceivc; there and in the neighbourhood, was their high 
Schloss; distinguished luuong palaces. But tliey had Weimar, 
they had Altenhurg, Gotha, Coburg,—above all, they bad the 
Warthurff, one of the most distinguished Strong Houses imv Duke 
could live in, if ho Avere of frugal and heroic turn. Wartburg, 
built by fabulous Ludwig the Bprjnger, which grandly overhangs 
the town of Eisenach, grandly die general Thuringian forest: 
it is now,—^Magician Klingsolir Imving sung diere, St. Elisabeth 
IniA’ing lived there and done conscious miracles, Martin Luther 
having lived there and done imconscious ditto,—die, most 
interesting liesidene, or old gidni shell of 'a mountain/Castle 
turned into a tavern, now to be found in Germany, or perhaps 
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readily in the world. One feels,—standing in Luther’s room, 
with Luther's poor old oaken table, oaken inkholder still tli«re, 
idid his mark on the wall which the Devil has not yet forgotten,— 
as if here once more, with mere Heaven and the silent Tliuiingian 
Hills looking on, a grand and grandest battle of “ One man vams 
thp Devil and all men” was fought, and the latest prophecy of tlic 
Eteinal was mode to these sad ages that yet run; as if here, in 
fact, of all places tliat the sun now looks upon, were the holiest tov 
a modem man. To me, at least, in my poor thoughts, there' 
seemed something of authenticaUy divine in this locality; as if 
immortal remembrances, and sacred influences and monitions 
were hovering over it; speaking sad, and grand, and valiant things 
to the hearts of men. A distinguished person, whom I hod the 
honour of attending on that occasion, actually stooped down, 
when he thought my eye was off him; hissed the old oaken table, 
tliough one of the grimest men now living; and looked lik(‘ 
lightning and rain all morning after, with a visible moisture in 
tliose Hun-cyes of his, and not a word to he drawn fl-om lum. 
Sure cnoiigb, Ernst and his line are not at a loss for llesideuces, 
whatever else he and they may wjuit. 

Ernst's son was Frederick the TFlsc, successor in the Kur 
(Ehi-torship) and paternal lands; which, as Frederick did not 
maiTv and there was only one (»ther brother, were not farther 
divided on this occjasion. Frederick the Wise, bom hi 1403, was 
tliat ever-meraorable Kuifurst, who saved Luther from the 1 )ict 
of Wonns in 15*^1. A pious Catholic, with due hoiTor of heresy 
up to that time, ho listened with all his facjulties to the poor 
Monk's earnest speech of four hours; kiunv not entirely wliat 
to think ol'%tt|[| thought at least, “ 'We will hear this man 
farther, we wq^ot bum this man just yet!"—and snatched him 
up uccordinghi and stuck him safe into the Warthuig for a year. 
Honour to s^i a Kuri'iirst:—and what a luck to liim and us that 
he was there to do so ever-meinorahle a thing, just in the nick of 
time ! A Eurfurst rcidly lueiuurable and honourable, by tliat nad 
by many other acts of wisdom, piety, and prudent magnanimity; 
in wjiich ([Utilities History testifies that ho shone. He could have 
liad the Xoisership, on Max’s deatli, some years before, but pre¬ 
ferred to have young Cbarles V., Max’s grandson, elected to it. 
Whereby it come that tlio grand lleformation Cause, at once the 
grandest blessing and the grandest difficulty, fell to the guidance, 
not of noble German veracity and pious wisdom, but of long- 
hettded^i|iitiuate Flemish cumiAig; and Elector Frederick indeed 
faa(kM|t'«il^er life, but Germany has ever since bad a much 
! Two portraits of this wise Frederick, one by Albert 
another*of inferior ([uality by Lucas Ivi-anach, which 
to IIS on exocUent rather corpulent elderly gentleman. 
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looking out from under his electorni cap, with a fine placid honest, 
and yet vigilant and sagacious aspect, are well known to print- 
collectors : but his histoiy, the practical physiognomy of his life 
and procedure in this world, is less known to hereditary governing 
persons, and otliers, than it ought to be,—if there were any 
chance of their taking pattern by him! He was twenty years 
Lutlior’s senior; they never met personally, much as they Qor- 
respondqd together, during the next tour years, both living 
oftenesl in the same town. He died in 1525, and was succeeded 
by his brother, John the Steadfast {Johann tier Beatitndige). 

This brotlier, Johann der Bestaiiduje, w'ns four years younger; 
he also was a wise and eminently i'rotestant man. He straggled 
very fiiitlifully for tlie good cause, during liis teiinof sovereignty; 
died ill 15J12 (fourteen years before IjUther), having held the 
Electorate only seven years. Excellent man, though dreadfully 
fat; so that they had to screw him up by machinery when he 
wished to mount on horseback, in his old days.—His sou was 
Johann Eriedrich, the Magnanimous by eiiithct {der Grossmti- 
thiffe), under whom the Line underwent sad destinies; loat the 
Electorship, lost much ; and split itself after him, into innumer¬ 
able branches, who are all of a small type ever since; and whom 
wo shall leave for u little, till we have brought forward the Alber- 
tine Lino. 

ALBERTINE IJXE. 

Albert the Courageous {der Beherste) was tlie name this little 
stolen boy attained among mankind, when he grew to maturity 
and came to liis properties in Meissen and the Osterland. What 
he did to mciit such liigh title might, at this date, in this place, be 
diliicult to say. 1 find he was useful in the !f>Ietln|ji||pds, assisting 
Kaiser Max (or rather young Prince Max, XalK indeed, and 
Cli irles V.'s grandfather, in time coming) when me said young 
!Max wedded the beautiful young Mary of Biirgi%dy, the great 
heiress in those parts. IVl'ux got the Netherlands by this fine 
match, and came into properties enough; and soon into end- 
loss troubles and sorrows thereby; in all which, and in others 
that supemdded themselves. Albeit the Courageous was helpful 
according to ability; distinguishing himself indeed throughout 
by loyalty to his Kaiser; and in general, 1 think, being rather 
of tt conservative turn. The rest of his merit in History,— 
we conclude, it was work that had mainly a Saxon, or at most 
a German fame, and did not reach the ear of the general 
world. However, sure enough it*all lies safely funded in Saxon 
and German Life to this hour, Saxony reaping the full benefit 
of it (if any); and it shall not concern us here. Only on three 
figures of the posterity begotten by him shfill we pause a litUe, 
then leave him to his fate. Elector Moriltf, Duke George, August 
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the Sti'ong: on those Uiree we will glance for one moment; the 
reat, in muto endless prooession, shall rustle past unseen hy u«. 

Albert’s eldest son, then, and successor in the eastern pro¬ 
perties and residences, was Duke George of Saxony,—called 
*\)f Saxony,’ as all those Dukes, big and little, were and still are, 
-rlTerzoz Georg von Sachsen : of whom, to make him memorable, 
it «s enough to say that he was Luther’s Duke George! Yes, 
this is he with whom Luther had such wrangling and jangling. 
Here, for the first time, English country gentlemexi may discern 
*■ Duke George" as a fact, though a dark one, in this world; sec 
dimly who begat him, where he lived, how he actually was (pre¬ 
sumably) a human creature, and not a mere rumour of a name. 
“Eeiu* of Duke George ?" said Luthqr: “No, not that. I have 
seen the King of Chaos in my time, Sathanus himself, and thrown 
my iukbottle at him. Duke George! Hadihad business in liCipzig, 
I sliould have gone thither, if it had rained Duke Georges for 
three days ninniug !’’ Well, reader, tliis is he : George tin* Hi eh, 
called also the Barhatus (Beardy), likewise the TiCanicd ; a veiy 
niagnificeiit Herr; leamfd, bearded, gilded, to a notable degi’ec : 
and much rtverenced by many, though Luther thought so little of 
him. 

He was strong for the old religion, while his cousins went 
so valiantly ahead for the new. He attended at Diets, argued, 
nl^gocilltl•d ; ofl'ered to risk Ufo and fortune, in some diplo¬ 
matic degrc'C, hut was happily never called to do it. His 
Brother, and most of his people, gradually became l*roteslants, 
which much grieved liira. Pack, unfortunate Hen’ Pack, whose 
* revelations' gave rise to the Schmalkahlic League, and to the tirst 
l^rot-cstaut haA been his secretary. Pack ran oil’ from 

him ; made ‘ revelations,’ That there was a private bargain, 
botweeu Duke George and others, lieoded hy the Kaiser, to cut 
olf and forfeit! I’hilipp of Hesse, the chief Protestant, tliat &c. &(;.: 
whereby, in tlio first jdace, poor Pack lost his head; and, in the 
second place, poor Duke George’s troubles were increased fourfold 
and tenfold. 

Poor soul, he had lost must of his ten children, some ol 
them in infancy, others in maturity and middle ago, hy 
death; was now himself getting old, within a year or two of 
seventy; and his troubles not in the least dimiiiisbing. At 
length lie lost his wife; the* good old dame, a princess of 
Bohemia, who had been his stay in all sorrows, slie too was culled 
away from him. ProtestantismNpreading, the Devil broken loose, 
against Duke George; and he felt that his own time must 
nigh. His very Brother, now heir apparent, hy the death 
©T all the young lAen, was of declared I^rotestant tendencies. 
George wrote to hisBrdther, who^ for the present, was veiy poor. 
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offering to give liim up tlic govermnent and territories at once, 
on condition that tlie Catholic Beligion should he maintained 
intact: Brother respectfully refused. Duke George then made 
a ‘will, to tlie like effect; summoned his Estates to sanction it; 
Estates would not sanction: Duke George was seized with drea(}‘ 
fill bowel disorders, and lay down to die. Sorrow on it! Alas, 
alas! 

There is one memorability of his sad last moments: A 
revei’end Pater was endeavouring to strengthen him by assur¬ 
ances about his own good works, about the hivour of the Saints 
and such like, when Dr. llothe, tlie Crypto-Protestant medical 
geutlcnian, ventured to suggest in the extreme moment, “ Gnadi- 
gcr lleiT, you weie often wont to say, Straightforward is the best 
runner! Jlo that yourself; go straight to the.blessed Saviour 
and oleraul Sou of God, who bore our sins ; aud leave the dead 
Saints alone 1”—“Ey, then—^lielp me, then,” George groaned out 
in low sad murmur, “true Saviour, Jesus Christ; take pity on 
me, and sji\ c me bv thv hitter sorrows and ileutli!" luid vielded 
up his soul in this manner. A much alilicted, hard struggling, 
and nut very useful man. He was so learned, lie had written liis 
Fatlior Albert's exploits in Latin; of which respectable ‘Mono¬ 
graph,’ Fuhricius, in Ids Chronicle, has made use. Eabricius: not 
that hig Hamburg Fabricius of the Bihliothvcne; but an carher 
ndnor one, Georg GolfUchmied his vernacular name, who was 
‘ cniwned poet by Ktdser Max,' bec’amo head sclioolpiastcr in 
IMeissc]!, and wi’oto meritorious chronicles, indifferently exact, 
Iiennn Minnicanm, and such like, —]ie is the Fabricius to whom 
the vespeclahle Monograph fell. Of this poor Duke's palaces and 
riches, at Tjeipzig luid elsewhere, 1 say iiotlnng, except tliat they 
were very gi*aud. He wore a magnificent beard, too, dugger- 
siia])ed and very long; was of Jieroic stature and carnage; truly 
a r^-.spectable looking man. I will remember nothing more of 
him, except that he was withal an ancestor of Frederick the Great: 
ni» doubt of that small interesting fact. One of his daughters 
was married to Philip the Magnanimous of Hesse,—^wife insuffi¬ 
cient for magnanimous Philip, wherefore lie was obliged to marry 
a second, or supplement to her, which is a known story! But 
another of Duke George’s daughters, who idone concerns us 
lierfs, was spouse to Joachim II., sixth Kurfurat of Brandenburg, 
who bore him Johann George, seventh ditto, in lawful wedlock ; 
and so was Frederick the Unique’s great-grandfather’s great¬ 
grandmother, that is to say. Uveal ancestress in the seventh 
generation. If it rained Duke Georges for eight days running, 
1 would say no more about them. 

We come now to Elector MoritSt our second figure. George’s 
brother, Henry, succeeded; Uved only fpr two years; in which 
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time all went to Protestantism in the eastern parts of Saxony, 
as in the western. This Henry’s eldest son, and first successor, 
was Jlfonto, the "Maurice” known in English Protestant books; 
who, in the Schmalkaldic League and War, plapd such a ques¬ 
tionable game with his Protestant cousin, of the elder or Ernestine 
—quite ousting said cousin, by * superior jockeyship, and 
r^ueiug his Line and him to the second rank over since. This 
cousin was Johann Friedrich the Magnanimous, of the Ernestine 
Line; whom we left above waitiug for that catastrophe: and it 
came about in tliis manner. 

Duke Moritz refused, namely, to join his poor cousin and 
other fellow Protestants in the Schmalkaldic League or Wai', in 
spite of Secretary Pack's denunciations, and the evidence of facts. 
Luke Moritz waited till the Kaiser (Charles Y., year J547), and 
their own ill-guidance, had beaten lo pieces and mined said 
League and War; till the l{[aiser had captured Johann Frederick 
the Magnanimous in person, and was about to kill him. And 
tlien, at this point of the game, by dexterous management, Luke 
Moritz got the Electorship transferred to liimsclf; Electorshij), 
with Wittenberg and the ' inalienable lands and dignities —Ms 
poor cousin sitting prisoner the while, in imminent danger of his 
life; not getting loose for five years, but following the Kaiser 
like condemned luggage, up and down, in a very perilous and 
uncomfortable manner! This from Moritz, who was himself a 
Protestant, only better skilled in jockeyship, \ras not thought 
handsome conduct,—nor could it be. 

However, he made it good; succeeded in it,—^whatis called suc¬ 
ceeding. Neither is the game yet played out, nor Moritz publicly 
declared (what he fully surely is, and can by discerning eyes be 
seen to be) the loser. Moritz kept his Electorship, and, by 
cunning jockeying, his Protestantism too; got Ms Albertine or 
junior Line pished into tlie place of the Ernestine or first; in 
which dishonourably-acquired position it continues to this day; 
performing ever since the chief part in Saxony, as Electoi^, 
and now as Kings of Saxony;—which seems to make him out 
rather as winner in the game ? For the Ernestine, or honourable 
Protestant Line is ever since in a secondary, diminished, and as 
it were, disinieyrated state, aline broken smaU; nothing now but 
a series of small Lukes, Weimar, Gotha, Coburg, and the like, in 
the Thuringian region, who, on mere genealogical grounds, put 
Sachsen to their name: Sachsen-Coburg, Sachsen-Weimar, &c.; 
*v^^d do not look like winners. Nor perhaps are they,—^if they 
have pli^yed too ill! Perhaps neither of the two is winner; 
for there are many other hands in the game withal: sure 1 am 
only that Moritz has»Zost, and never eovM win! Ae perhaps may 
appear yet, by and by. , 
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But however tliat may be, Uie Ernestine Line has clearly got 
disintegrated^ broken small, and is not in a culminating condition. 
These, I say, arc the Dukes who in the present day put Sachsen 
to their name: sons of Ernst, sons of Johann Friediich the 
Magnanimous, all now in a reduced condition: while the sojts 
of Albert, nephews of George the Dagger-bearded (“ if it rain 
Duke Georges”), are Kings of Saxony, so-called Kings, ^o 
matter: nay, who knows whether it is not perhaps even less than 
nothing to tliem, this grand dignity of theirs ? Wliether, in very 
truth, if wo look at substance and not semblance, the Albcrtine 
Line has ris^n since Moritz's time; or in spite of all these crowns 
and appearances, sublime to the valet judgment, has iallen and is 
still falling ? 1 do not iind, in ftict, that it lias ever done anything 
considerable since; which is the one sure symptom of rising. 
My probable conjecture rather is, that it has done (if Nature’s 
Kegister, if tlie Eternal Daybook, were consulted) very little in¬ 
deed, except dwindle into more and more contemptibility, and 
impotence to do anything consideralde whatever! Which is a 
very melancholy issue of Moritz s great cfl'orts; and might give rise 
to unspeakable considerations, in many a high man und many a 
low,—for winch tlierc is not room in this place. 

Johann Frederick, it is well known, sat magnanimously 
playing chess, while the Kaiser's sentence, of death, was brought 
in to him; he listened to the reading of the sentence; said 
a polite word or two; then turning round, with ** Pergamns, 
Let us proceed!” quietly played on till the checkmate had 
been settled.* Johann Frederick magnanimously waited out his 
five years of captivity, excellent old Lucas Kranach, liis painter 
and humble friend, refusing to quit him, but steadfastly shoiing 
the same; then quietly retiiined (old Lucas still witli him) to his 
true loving-hearted wife, to the glad friends whose faith hud been 
tried in the fire. With such a wife vraiting him, and such a Lucas 
iitteudiug him, a man had still something left, had his lauds been 
all gone; which in Johann Frederick’s case, they w’cre still far 
firom being. He settled at Weimar, having lost electoral Witten- 
burg and the inalienable properties ; he continued to do here, as 
.formerly, whatever wise and noble thing he could, through tlie 
short remainder of his life;—one wishes ho had nol founded all 
that imbroglio of little dukes ! But perhaps he could not help it: 
law of primogeniture, except among the Brandenburg Hohen- 
zollems, always a wise, decisive, 'thrifty and growing race, who 
had the fine talent of * annihilating rubbish,’ was not yet known in 
those countries. Johann Frederick felt, most likely, that he, for 
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one, in tliis aspect of the stars, was not founding kingdoms! 
But indeed it was not he, it was his successors, his gi'an4son 
and great-grandson chiedy, that made these multiplex divisions 
and confusions on the face of the German mother-earth, and per¬ 
plexed the human soul with this inextricable wilderness of little 
dpkes. !From him, however, they do all descend; tliis let the 
reader know, and let it be some slight satisfaction to him to have 
gut ti historical double-girth tied round tliem in that manner, and 
see Two compact Bundles mode of them, in the meanwhile. 

Moritz, the new Elector, did not last long, iihortly after 
Johann Frederick got home to Weimar, Moritz had already found 
his death, in prosecution of that game begun by him. It is well 
known he had no sooner mode the Electorate sure to himself 
than he too drew sword against the Kaiser; beat the Kaiser; 
chased him into the Tyrol mountains; could have taken liim there, 
but — “I have no cage big enough to hold such a bird,” said 
Moritz: so be let the Kaiser nin ; and made the Treaty of I’lissaii 
witli liim instead. TiX'aty of Bassau (a.d. 1552), by which 
Johann Frederick’s liberty was bronglit about, for one thing,_tmd 
many liberties were stipulated for tho Protestants; uj)(>n which 
Treaty indeed Germany rested from its religious battles, (d’ the 
hlood-hliedding sort, and fought only by ink tliciie;el’orth,—till 
the Thirty-years’ Woi* came, and a new 'Treaty, that of ^Munster 
or AVestjdudia (1(548), had to suceoed. 

Shortly after Passau, Moritz, now on tho Kaiser’s side, and 
clear lor peace and submission to said treaty, <lrew out agaitist 
his oldest comrade, Albert Hohenzolleni of Anspaeh,—‘Alhi-rt 
Alcib’uules,' as they coll. him, tliat far-shining, too-impetuous 
Failure of a Frederitk tlic Great;—drew out, I say, against this 
Alcibiades, who would not accept the Treaty of Passau; heat 
Alcihiadcs in the battle of Sieversliausen, hut lost his own life 
withal in it,—%io more, either of fighting or diplomatizing, needed 
from him;—find thus, after only some six years of Electorship, 
slept with his fathers, no Elector, but a clod of the valley. 

His younger brother succeeded ; from whom, in a direct line, 
come all the subsequent Kaxon potentates; and the present King 
of Haxony, with whom one has no acquaintance, nor mucli want 
of anv. All of tliem are neplicivs, so to speak, of Elector Moritz, 
^ana-nephews of Duke (reorge the Dagger-bearded (‘ if it rained 
duke Georges’). Duke t4eorg^ is, as it were, the grand-uncle of 
them all: as Albert, our little stolen boy for whom Kuuz von 
Kaufungen once gathered bilberries, is father of liim and of them 
all. A goodly progeny, in point of numbers; and handsomely 
eqmpt and decorated by ti liberal world: most expensive people, 
—Ut general not cfdmirahlc otlierwise. Of which multifarious 
progeny I will remembtii* fartlier only one, or nt most two; having 
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no esteem for tliem myself, nor ■wish to encumber anybody’s inno¬ 
cent memory -with what perhaps deserves oblivion better, and at 
all events is rapidly on the way to get it, ■with or without my 
sanction. Here, however, is our third figure, Aug^iM the Strong. 

Frederick August, the big King of Poland, oalled by some 
of his contemporaries August the Great, which epithet thpy 
had to change for Augmt tier Starke, August the Physically 
Strong: this August, of the three hundred and fifty-two bas- 
tjirds, who was able to break a horse-shoe ■with his hands, 
and whu lived in this world regardless of expense,-^he is tlie 
indivifliuil of tliis junior-senior Albertine Line, whom I wish 
to pause one mommit upon: merely witli the remark, that if 
IMoritz had any hand in making him the phenomenon he was, 
Moritz may well be ashamed of liis work. More transcend¬ 
ent king of gluttonous flunkeys seldom trod this lower earth. 
A miracle to his own century,—to certain of the flunkey species 
a (juflsi-celestial miracle, bright with <liamonds, with endless 
mistri'sses, regardless of expense,—to other mcji a prodigy, por- 
len^ and guasi-inlemnl miracle, awakening iusohiblo inquiries: 
Whence this, ye righteous gods, and above all, -VAdihher! Poor 
devil, he was full r)f good humour, too, and had tlio host (if 
stomachs. A man tliat had his own troubles wiUuil. His niis- 
ccllnny of mistresses, ^ ery pretty some of tlicni, but fools all, would 
have driven most men mad. You may dis<!em dimly in the 
lliiiikey liistories, in babbling Pollnit;^ and others, what a set they 
were; what n time he must have had with tlicir jealousies, their 
sick vapours, megrims, angers, and infatuations;—springing, on 
oecasion, out of bed in their shift, like wild cats, nt the throat of 
him, fixing their mnd claws in him, when* ho merely enters to 
ask, ‘‘How do von do, vioii chou?”* Some of them, it isconfi- 
deiilly said, Avere his own children. The unspeakably uncxem- 
plary mortal! 

H c got his skin well boatoii,—cow-hided, as we may say,—hy 
Charles XII., the rough Swede, clad mostly in leather. He was 
Coaxed and driven about by Peter the Great, as Irish post-horses 
ai-e,—long miles, Avith a bundle of hay, never to he attained, stuck 
upon the pole of the coach. He reduced himself tp utter bank¬ 
ruptcy. He had got tlie crown of Poland by pretending to aJojit 
Papistry,—the apostate, and even pseudo-apostate; and we may 
say ho has made Profi^stoiit Saxony, and his own Hou.se first of 
all, spiritually bankrupt ever since. He died at last, at W arauAv 
(year 1733), of an ‘old imm’s foo»;’ highly composed, euiieptic to 
the last: busy in scheming out a partition of Poland,—a thing 
more than once in men’s heads, hut not to he (jompleted just yet. 
Adieu to him for ever and n day. ” 

* Pohutzl: La Saxe Galai}fc; Mdmoii^s et Lettres, &c. 
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One of his bastards was Butowsky, long conspicuous in poor 
Saxony as their chief mihttuy man; whom the Prussians boat 
at Kesselsdorf,—^who was often beaten; whom Frederick the 
Great at lost shut up in Pima. Another was the Chevalier de 
Sflxe, also a kind of general, good for very little. But by far the 
notablest was he of Aurora von Konigsmark’s producing, whom 
tfigy culled Cmnte de Saxe in his own country, and who after¬ 
wards in France became Marecltdl de Saxe; a man who made 
much noise in the world for a time. Of him also let us say 
on anecdotic word. Boron d’Espngnac and the biographers had 
long been uncertain about the date of his birth,—date and place 
alike dubious. For whose sake, here at length, after a century 
of searching, is the extract from the baptismal register, found 
by an inquiring man. Poor Aurora, it appears, had been sent 
to tlic Harz Mountains, in the still autumn, in her interesting 
situation; lodges in the ancient highland town of Goslar, anony¬ 
mously, very privately; and this is what the books of the old 
marktkirche ^arket-church) in that remote little place still bear: 

* THn acht-mS-zwenzigsten October’ —^But we must translj^te: 
‘ The twenty-eighth of October, in the year Sixteen hundred jmd 

* ninety-six, in the evening, between seven and eight o’clock, there 

* was bom, by the high Lady {vo7i der voruehmen Fran) who lodges 
‘ in 11. Heinrich Christoph Winkel’s house, a Son ; which Son, on 

* the 30ill ejnsdem, was in the evening baptized, in M. S. Alb's 

* house, and, by tlie name Mauritius, incorporated to tlie Lord 

* .lesiis {dem JSerni Jesu einverleiht). Godfatliers were Hen’ Hr. 

* Trmnph, K. N. Busings, and E. Heinrich Christoph Winkel.’* 
Which ought to settle that small matter, at least. 

On the authority Uf Baron d’Espagnac, I mention one other 
thing of this Mauritius, or Moritz, Mar6chal de Saxo; wlio, 
like his father, was an immensely strong man. Walking once 
in the sti’cets ef London, he came* into collision with a dustman, 
hod words with the dustman, who perhaps had splashed liim 
with his mud-shovel, or the like. Dustman would make no 
apology ; willing to try a round of boxing instead. Moritz grasps 
him suddenly by the back of tlie breeches; whirls him aloft, in 
horizontal position; pitches him into his own mudeart, and walks 
on.t A man of much physical strength, till his wild ways 
wasted it all. 

He was tall of stature, had black circular eyebrows, black 
bright eyes,—^brightness partly intellectual, partly animal,—often- 
est with a' smile in them. Uadoubtcdly a man of unbounded 
di^^][utene8s.; of much energy, loose native ingenuity ^ and tlic 
lyJfj^-SpcUer probably ever known. Take this one specimen, the 

‘ ^ Cramer: Aanan von Konigsmark (Leipzig, 1836) 1.126. 

t Espagnac: Tie da Marshal de Saie (u. 2/1, of the German Ikanslatiou). 
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sliortost I have, not otherwise the best; speoimen achieved, when 
therp had a proposal risen in the obsequious Academia FianQoise 
to eleot this MfU'dchal a member. The Mar^chal had the sense to 
decline. lie veulc me fere de la Cad/mie, writes he ; sela miret 
com line hatfe a un chas; meaning probably, Ih vetdent me faire 
dc I'Acadevde; cela m'irmt comine ime hague d vn chat: * Thay 
would have mu in the Academy; it would suit me as a ring would 
a cat,'—or say, a pair of breeches a cock. Probably he had much 
skill in war; I cannot judge: his victories were very pretty; but 
it is to be remembered, he gained them all over the Duke of 
(Jumberltind ; who was beaten by everybody that tried, and never 
beat anything, except once some starved Highland peasants at 
C'ullodeu. 

To resume and conclude. August the Physically Strong, be it 
known in brief then, is grcat-griuidsou of an Elector called 
.lohann (leovg I., who behaved veiy ill in the Thirty-years’ War ; 
now joining with the great Hustaviis, now deserting him; and 
seeking niercly, in a poor tortuous way, little to the honour of 
(Jeraion Protestantism in that epoch, to save his own goods mid 
skin; wherein, too, he did^not eveji succeed : Augusts tiie Physi¬ 
cally Strong, and Pseudo-Papist apostate, is great-grandson oi‘ 
that poor man; who again is grand-nephew of the worldly-wise 
Elector Moritz, Passau-Treaty Moritz, questiouable Protestant, 
(luestionahle friend and enemy of Charles V., witli ‘ No cage fit to 
hold so big a bird,'—and is therefore also gront-grand-mjphew of 
Luther’s friend, ‘If it rained duke Georges.’ To his generation 
there iu-e six from duke George’s, five from elector Moritz’s: 
that is the genealogy. And if I add that the son of August the 
Physically Sti-ong was he who got to he August III., King of 
Poland ; spent his time in smoking tobacco; and had IJriihl 
lor minister,—^Ih’iihl of the tlirce hundred and sixty-five suits of 
clothes, who brought Frederick of Prussia and th^ Sevon-ycai’s’ 
War into his couutiw, and thereby, so to speak, quite broke the 
buck of Saxony,—I tliink w’c may close our excerpts from the 
Alhertine Line. Of the elder or Emstine Line, in its disin¬ 
tegrated state, I will hastily subjoin yet a word, with the reader's 
leave, and then end. 

Ernstine IjINE {hi the disintegrated state, or broken small). 

Noble Johann Frederick, who lost the Electorate, and retired 
to Weimar, nobler for his losses, is not to be particularly blamed 
for splitting his territory into piecSs, and founding that imbroglio 
of little dukedoms, which run about, ever shifting, like a mass of 
quicksilver cut into little separate pools and drops; distractive 
to tlie human mind, in a geographical and in for deeper senses. 
The case was not peculiar to Johann Frederick of Uie Emstine 
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Line; "but was common to all German dukes and line!'. Tlio 
pious German mind grudges to lop anything away; liolds by 
the palpably superfluous; and in general “cannot annihilate 
rubbish;”—that is its inborn fault. Law of primogeniture, for 
such small sovereignties and dukedoms, is hoi-dly yet, aa the 
general rule, above a century old in that country; which, for 
sovei'eigus and fur citizens, much more than for geographers, was 
certainly a strange state of matters ! 

The Albertine Line, Electoral though it now was, made apa¬ 
nages, subdivisions, unintelligible little dukes and dukeries of 
a simihur kind, though perhaps a little more charily: almost 
within a century we can remember little sovereign dukes of that 
line. A Duke’of Wcissenfels, lor instance, who had built tlie 
biggest bassoon ever hciurd of; thirty feet high, or so ; and w’as 
seen playing on it from a trap-ladder;*—poor soul, denied an 
employment in this world, and obliged to fly to bassoons! 

Then, too, a Duke of Mersebmrg, w'ho was dining solen>nl\, 
when the “ Old Dessaucr" (conqueror at Kcsselsdorf afterwards, 
and a great rough Prussian son of Mars) broke in upon him, in 
a friendly manner, half drank, with hulf-dmnk grenadiers wluun 
he had been reviewing; and reviewed and pariidcd tliem again 
there witliin the sublime ducal diniug-room itself, and flivd 
vedieys there (to tlie rain of mirrors and cut-glass); imd diuiccd 
with the priucesses, Ms ofiBoers and he,—a princess in your left- 
hand, a drawn sword in your right;—and drank and ui)roarcd,in 
a Titanic manner, for about eight liours; making a sorcerer's 
sahhatli of the poor duke’s solemn dinner.f Sachsen-Weissenfels, 
Sacliseu-Merschurg, Sachsen-Zeitz:—there were many little dukes 
of the Albertine Line*, too, hut happily tliey arc now all dead, child¬ 
less; and their apanages have fallen home to the general mass, 
which does not henceforth make subdivisions of itself. Tlio 
Erustino Luu^was hut like the Albertine, and like all its neigh¬ 
bours, in that respect. 

So, too, it would he cruel to say of these Emstine little ]Jiily*s 
that they have no histoiy; though it must be owned, in the 
modem state of the world, they ore ever more, tmd have long 
been, almost in the impossibility of having any. To build big 
bassoons, and play on diem from trap-ladders; to do hunting, 
build opera-houses, give court-shows: what else, if diey do not 
care to serve in foreign aTmies^ is well possible for tlicm? It is 
a fatal position; and diey reaUy ought to he delivered ifrom it. 
Perhaps then they might do better. Nay, perhaps already hero 

- ' ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

♦ ^oUnite; et Lettres. 

+ Dm WclthMiihiiiten Pilrstena Leopoldi von Anhalt-DcsBaa licbeu. &c 
(Leipaig, 1742.) Pp. 108—JLIS. 
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ftnd tliero they have more liietory than we ore all aware of. The 
late J)uko of Weimai- was beneficent to men of letters; had the 
altogether essential merit, too, which is a very singular one, of 
finding out, for that object, the real men of letters instead of the 
coTiiiterfeit. A Duke of Sachsen-Gotha, of earlier date, went 
into the Grumbach'sche Handel (sad ** Gnimbach Brabble,’' 
consisting of wild justice in high quarters, by assassination^or 
sudden homicide in the street, vith consequences; of all which the 
English reader happily knows nothing),—^went into it bravely, 
if rashly, in generous pity for Gnimbach, in high hope for himself 
witlijil; and got tlirown into jail for life, poor Buko! On the 
wh(»le, 1 rather think they would still gladly have histories if tliey 
could; and am willing to regret that bravo men and princes, do- 
scended presumably from Witekind and the gods, cerlainly from 
.lohn the Steadfast and John Frederick the Magnanimous, sliould 
he j-edu()ed to stand inert in the whirling arena of tlie world in tliat 
iiiuuner, swathed in old wrappages and pack-thread meshes, into 
inabiUtv to move; watching sadly the centuries with their stonn- 
fiil opulences rush past you, century after century in vain! 

But it is better we should close. Of the Ernestine Line, 
in its disintegrated state, let us mention only two names, in tJie 
hriefest iiumuer, who are not (piite without significance to men 
and Englishmen, and therewith really end. The first is Bernhard of 
Weimar; champion of Elizahetli Stuart, E.^-queen of Bohemia; 
famed captain in the Thirty-years’ War; areally notable man. 
Whose Life Goethe once thought of writing; hut prudently (right 
prmh'ntly, as I ciui now see) drew out (»f it, and wrote nothing. 
Kot so easy to dig out a Hero from the mouutaiuous owl-droppiugs, 
deadening to the human uostiil, whiidi moulder in Beeord Offices 
and Ihdilic Libraries; patrolled over hy mere irrational monsters, 
ol the gryphon and vulture and oliimaera species! Easier, 
a good deal, to versify the Tdcol a little, and stick by ballads 
and the legitimate drama. Bernhard was Johann Frederick the 
Magnanimous’s great-grandson: tliat is liis genealogy; great 
grandson of little stolen Ernst’s grandson. He began in tliose 
Bohemian Campaigns (lfi2l), a young lad of seventeen; lUtt- 
mcister to one of liis eider Brothers; some three of whom, iu 
various capacities, fought in the Protestant wars of their time. 
Very ardent Protestants, they and he; men of devout mind 
withal; as generally their whole I^ne, from Johann Frederick the 
Magnanimous downwards, were distinguished by being. He had 
risen to he a famed capttun, whilci still young; and, under and 
after the great Gustavos, he did exploits to make the whole world 
know him. He ‘ was in two-and-thirty battles;’ gained, or helped 
to gain, almost all of them; but unfortunately Jmt that of Nurd- 
lingen, which, next to Lutzen, was the most important of all. 
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He had taken Breisacli (in the Upper-Rliine eountr)-), tliought to 
be inexpugnable; and was just in sight of inunenso ulterior 
nuhievcments and advancements, Tvhen lie died suddenly (1089), 
still only in his 33th year. The Richelieu French poisoned him 
(so ran and runs the rumour); at least he died conveniently 
fo;* Bicheheu, for Germany most inconveniently; and was in 
truth a mighty kind of man; distinguished much from the im¬ 
broglio of little Dukes: ' grandson's gi’cat-grandson,' as I said, 

‘ of-Or, alas, is it hopeless to charge a modem reader's me- 

moiT even with Bernhard! * 

Another individual of the Ernestine Line, surely notable to 
Englishmen, and much to be distinguished amid that imbroglio 
of little Dukes, is the ^ Prim Albrecht Franz Anyvst Knrl 
Emanuel von Sachsen-Cohnrg-Gotha ;* whom we rail, in briefer 
English, Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg; actual J*rinrc Consort 
of these happy realms. He also is a late, very late, grandson of 
that little stolen Ernst. Conreming whom both English History 
and English Prophecy might say something,—^but not conve¬ 
niently in this place. By the generality of thinking Englishmrii 
he is regarded ns a man of solid sense and worth, scemuigly of 
superior talent, placed in circumstances beyond measure singular. 
Very complicated circumstances; and which do not promise to 
grow less so, but the contrniy. Eor the Horologe of Tinio got>a 
iuexoi’jibly on ; and the Hick Ages ri]ien (with tenible rapidity at 

present) tow'uvds-^Who will tell us what! The human wisdom 

of this Pi ince, whatever share of it he lias, may one day be un- 
spenkubly important to mankind!—But enough, enough. AYo 
will here subjoin his l^edigree at least; wliich is a very innocent 
Document, riddled from the big Historical cinderhenps, and may 
be eomhirtable to some persons : 

* Ernst the Pious, Duke of Sachsen-Gotha (1601—^1675), was one 
of Bernhard of Weimar’s elder brothers; great-grandson of Joliaun 
hVedcrick the Magnanhnoub, avIio lost the Electorate. Had been 
a soldier in his youth; succeeded to Gotha and the main part -ol' 
tlic Territories; and much distinguished himself there. A ])atron 
of learning, among other good things; set Seckendorf on compiling 
the History of the Meformation. To all appearance, an excellent 
prudent and really piov^ Governor of men. Ho left seven sons; 
who at first livtsl together at Gotha, and ‘governed conjointly;’ 
hut at length divided the Territories; Frederick the eldest taking 
Gotha, where various other Fredericks succeeded, liim, and the 
line did not die out till lb24«. The other six brothers likewise all 
fbuuded ‘ Lines,* Coburg, Mcinufigen, Hildburghausen, Ac., most of 
which soon died out; but it is only the youngest brother, he 
of Saalfeld with his Line, that concerns us here. 

1® JouAKK Eknst*( 1658—1729), youngest son of Ernst the Pious; 
got Saalfeld for lus portion. The then Coburg Line died out in 1678 
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upon whicli ai'ose gre^ arcings as to who shotild ihheiit; arguiugs, 
biirg^niiigs; and, l^twcen Meinungen and Saalfeld esp^allj, a lawsuit 
in the ^ichshofrath (Imperial Aulio Council, as we call it), which 
seemed as if it would never end. At length, in 1785, Saalfeld, * after 
two hundred and six Conclwta (Decrees),’ in its favour carried the 
]^)oint over Mcinuugen; got possession of * Coburg Town, and nearly 
all the Territory,’ and holds it ever since. Johann Srnst was d^ad 
in the interim; but had left his son, ‘ ■ - 

2° FuAXa Josixs (bom, 1607) Duke of Sachaen-Saalfeldy' —who, as 
we see, in 1735, after these ‘206 Conclusa,’ got Cohurg too, and 
siduptcd that town as his Mesidenz; ‘ 19uke of Sachsen-Cghurg-Sa^eld 
thenceforth. His son and successor was 

3° JSknbt Fkiedkicji (1724—1800);—and his 
4“ Franz Friedrich Anton (1750—1806). He left three daughters, 
one of whom became'Duchess of Kent, and mother of Queen Victoria: 
likewise three sons ; the youngest of whom is Leopold, now King of 
the Belgians; and the eldest of whom was 

5° Eknst Anton Karl Ludwig (1784—1844); to whom Sachsen- 
Golha fell in 1821;—whose elder son is now reigning Duke of 
SacliseH-Cohurg-^aalJeld-Ootlia (cliiefliesidence Gotha); and whose 
voung<T is 

6“ PuiNCE Aleejit, whom we know.’* 

So that the yoniig genlloinan who will {)no day (it is hoped, 
hut not till after many years) he King of England, is visibly, 
as we count. Thirteenth in dirciyt descent from that little boy 
Knist ■whom Kiinz von KanfnQgo]i stole. Ernst’s generation 
and 'J’welve others have blossomed out and grown big, and 
have faded and been blown awav'; ami in these 400 years, since 
Kunz did his feat, we liave arrived so far. And that is the 
last ‘ pijarl, or odd button,’ wo will string ori that Transaction. 

C. 


Hiibncr, Tab. 103; Onrtol, Tab. 74; Micliadis, Chur* vitd Furstlieheu 
JJauser in TeaischUmd, i. 511—25. 
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Aet. V.—Poland : Hee Histoey and Peospects. 

1. AUaa, containing Ten Mapt of Poland; exhibiting the Poll- 
*Jical ChangcB experienced by that Country from llH’Z to the 

present Time. £<lited by J. M. Bansemer and P, Fnlkun- 
hagen ZalesM. London: James .Wyld. 18tl7. 

2. Lettre d I'Emperenr sur la Question ^Orient. Paris. 1854. 

3. Russia, Poland, and Europe; or, the Inevitable Consequence 
of the Present War. By Count Valerian Krasinski. London; 
Chapman and Hall. 1854. 

i. Address of Anglo-Polish Committee. London: 1854. 

I F we take up any map of Europe published before 1772—not 
an easy thing to be got nowadays—we find the central s^jnee 
of that map ocfcupied by a countiy called Poland, considerably 
larger in appearance than cither Franco or Spain, and uot much 
less than the w’holo of Germany; extendiug, iu fiujt, from the 
Baltic to the Corpatliians in one direction, and from the Oder to 
the Bnieper in another. Statistical aiitliorities estimate the area 
of this country at about 288,000 English square miles, and its 
population at about fifteen millions—France, at the same time, 
having about twenty millions of inlmbitants to an nreii of 
208,000 square miles, and llussin herself not more than twenty- 
five millions to her already disproportionately large area. If 
we lay down this old map and take up another published 
after 170.5 and before* 1815, we find tJiat this Poland has wholly 
disappeared from among the states of Europe, and that the 
central space which it occupied has been appropriated, in diflerent 
proportions, Uy its former neighboni's, Prussia, Austtjji, and 
Russia. Again, taking up anotlier map pnblishcd after 1815 and 
before 1831, we find a new or second l*oland figuring as a dis^ 
tinct European stati*, within the limits of the same central space, 
but equal in extent only to one-sixth of the original l*oland, and 
u*itliout any seaboard. This sccmid Poland, called in the maps 
the Kii^dom of Poland, contained, according to the aiiUiorities, 
an uret^f about 46,000 scpiare miles, and a population of about 
four millions. Finally, if wo look at any of tlie present maps of 
Europe, published since 1881, we find this second Poland also 
obliterated, and the part of the toap which it filled included, witli- 
out distinction, in the yellow expanse of llussia. 

■ ^sA strange and sad history, as all know, is involved in these 
^manges of the Eu/openn mtlp—a history which has interested 
3i>oth speculative and sentimental ^minds for many years past, and 
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to which events now going on in Europe have suddenly impaited 
interest of a new kind. The Polish question is once more in the 
fore^uund of European politics. It is luo longer a question 
stined by a solitary and persevering &natic hero- and there; h is 
a question entertained in all circles, diseussed in the newspapers, 
cheered loudly at public meetings, and more thnn whisper^ :|j|a 
cabinets. Axucious as our official pohticifuis may be to let. it 
alone, they cannot do so; it is forced on them by circumstances. 
Kecessarily, th^efore, as a preparation for dealing with this 
question, people are huding themselves referred hack to the past 
history of Poland. 

Wlio and wdiat, then, were these Poles who, prior to 1772, 
constituted, as it seems, one of the most considerable nations of 
Europe ? 

Tliey were a portion, tsthnographers tell us, of that great 
Fflnvuuian race which, from time immemorial, has possessed the 
phiius of Eastern Europe. At tlio time when ^1 the lands 
ibnniug the jagged margin of tlio jMuditernmean >vere included in 
the vast empire of the Homan Geesars, the Slavonians wore 
decidedly the most numurous of the four stO(;k-riioQS which di¬ 
vided amongst them the rest of Europe—the Gelts in tlio west, 
the Goths In tlic middle and north, the Slavonians in the east, 
and the Ugrians or Eins in extreme eirtaimpolor regions. The 
Slavonians of the present day lU-e computed at about eighty 
millious, while the men of tlio Gothic stock do not, on the most 
general estimate, amount to more than iifty millions; tuid the 
proportion was probably about the same originally. The Slavo¬ 
nians also, from the iirst, presented well-marked charaeteristics, 
distinguishing them irom the other races, aild yet entitling tliem 
to rank and consideration. Plivsicallv, thev were a well-formed 
rti-'o, taller than tlie Celts, with complexions as four or nearly as 
fair as tl^^ Goths, and with Jinir lu'own or reddislr, hut seldom 
block. Contrasted with the Goths, they were what physiologists 
call hrachy-keplmlic; that is, their heads were proportionately 
broader across, and less deep fromfront to back—^tlicir cheek-bones 
being, in consequence, somewhat more jwominent, and Uieir eyes 
smaller. In character tliey may he represented as u meim between 
the Celts and the Godis, with sometliing of the suppleness and 
facility of the one, and not a Uttlo of the strength and endurance 
of the other; having, moreover,.a peculiar lire or fervour of 
disposition, relating them, in the view of the historitms, to the 
Oriental nomadic races. When liistory first recognises them, they 
were still themselves partly nomadic in their habits, roaming 
over their native plains as cattle-breeders, but were fast settling 
down into the agricultural state, with a strollg aptitude for com* 
meice. Intellectually, they do not seem jit any time—allowance 
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being made for their later course of development—to have been 
inferior to any of the European races. For ourselves, we should 
perhaps except the Goths ; but there are some who will not even 
make this exception. The Slavonians had their own mythology, 
and their own form of Paganism, essentially different from the 
ntytliology and religion of the Gothic Odin, and far less rich, 
humorous, and imaginative. Lastly, they had their own lan¬ 
guage, spoken over their whole area with differences of dialect—a 
language which hasty persons, judging from sp^nmens of it in 
its modem forms, are apt to regard as one of mingled sneezes 
and hiccups, but which scholars pronouu(*e to he a very ricli 
language indeed, with all kinds of vocal and grammatical deli¬ 
cacies, and all kinds of literary capabilities. 

Bo much recent research enables us to state respecting the 
Slavonians generally as they were at the commencement of 
modern times. Their history since has consisted^ in tlie main, 
in their gradual organization in their own region, according to 
their spoutaueous tendencies, assisted by inffuencos brought to 
bear upon them by tlie Gothic nations on the one hand, and by 
the Greeks e)f the Eastern Empire and tlie Tartars of Asia on tlie 
other. 

Even at tlie time of the first iveognition of the Slavonians as a 
race in the history of Europe, they had gone some way in a pro¬ 
cess of spoutaueous orgauizntiou. As early ns the beginuing of 
the sixth ccntuiy, or just when tlio Gothic dismemberment of the 
west wiih completed, we hoar of such Slavonian nations as the 
following—the Wends, on the Oder, close to the Saxon frontier; 
the Ijeklis or Poles, on the Vistula; the Cztjclis, spread overw'hat 
are now Bohemia, ^forai ia, and parts of Hungary; the CJruals or 
Chrohats to the east of the OzecLs, among the Carpathians; tho 
Serbs or Sendans, in the same region; the SJavo-Finuish Prus¬ 
sians and Lets or TJtliuniiinns, on tlie Jlultic coasts to tlia. east of 
tho Lelchs; the Bulgiurians; a mixed nation of Slavonians and 
Tartars, hut with the Slavonian element predominant, on the 
north of the Black Sea, in the vicinity of tJie Dnieper and tho 
Dneister; and the liussiiuis and others more to tho north, in tlic 
c^tral parts of modem Itussia. It is not, however, till the tentli 
century that tlio map of the Slavonian portion of Europe assmues 
an arrangement in which we can detect the origin of what now 
pistil. By that time—^what with their spontaneous stragglings 
among tliemselves; what with the action upon them of the Gothic 
nations, more particularly duriag die empire of Charlemagne, on 
dieir western frontier, and of die Greeks of the eastern.empire on 
their southern frontier; and what with the shiftings and disrup¬ 
tions to which diey*had beett subjected by tho evanescent inva¬ 
sions of the Avars an^ Chazars from Asia, and the permanent 
occupation of a part of their region by the Magyars—the Sltivo- 
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nians had been arranged into very distinct political groups. The 
greater portion of the Wends had been conquered and vrere now 
inooi^orated with tlie Geman empire, as part of the Duchy of 
Saxony; the greater portion of the Czechs, under tlie new names 
of Bohemians and Moravians, had also been annexed to the 
German empire, forming the Duchy of Bohemia, while the rest pf 
them had been subjected, under the name of Slowaks, to tho 
Magyars of Hungary—a fiite which tho Groatians subsequently 
shared. On the other hand, the violent conflicts between the 
eastern emperors and the Slavonian nations on their northern 
iiruntier had resulted in the diflusion of masses of Bulgarians, 
Servians, &c., through the Greek populations of Thrace, Mace¬ 
donia, and Greece proper, and in the constitution of several 
Slavonian states attached to the empire on its northern or 
Danubian frontier, under the names of Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, 
&c. The remaining masses of Slavonians, escaping the subjuga¬ 
tion either of the Germans, the Magyars, or theByzontine emperore, 
had formed themselves into independent states as follows;— 
'J’lie Lekhs or Poles, still occupring their original territories, 
were consolidated into a powerful inland state, called the Duchy 
of Poland, governed by a native dynasty, who, however, were 
sometimes obliged to pay tribute to tlie German empire. On the 
uordi of the Poles, on the Baltic coasts, were the savage Prussian 
tribes of fishers or amber-gatherers, hardly yet consolidated, but, 
witli some relics of the Wends who remained among them, 
oflering a fierce resistance to tlic lords of the northern mark of 
Germany. To their east, and also waiting consolidation, were 
the Lets or'Lithuanians. licstly, still farther to the east, and 
ranging over a large space of modem Bus'sia from the Gulf of 
Biplond to the Dnieper, with Novgorod for its northern and 
Kiew for its southern capital, was the empire or Grand-Duchy of 
Bussia,. founded hy the Scandinavian chief Buiikrwho, lan£ng 
with a band of Norse followers near the modem St. Petersbui^, 
and plunging into tlie midst of the Finnish and Hussion tribes 
then contending in those parts, became their ruler. (Hd2.) 

Thus, in the tenth century, we have politically, four groups of 
Slavonian nations—^tliose annexed to tlie German Empire ; those 
incorporated with Hungary; those attached to the Eastern Em¬ 
pire ; and the independent states of Poland, the Prussians, the 
Lithuanians, and Russia. Paramojant to this political distribution, 
however, and, for historical purposes, even more essential to be 
remembered, is a two-fold classification of the same states accord¬ 
ing to their connexion with this or with that side of Christendom. 
Sorely did the two Churches of the West and the East contend 
for the possession of Slavonian heathendom—Latin missionaries 
and Grrak missionaries meeting in the midst of tlie Slavonian lands 
os rivals, and each Church anathematizing the doings of the other; 
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but, in the end, matters arranged themselves as they have since 
continued. The Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia naturally received 
their Christianity from German missionaries (800—900); the 
Slowaks of Hungary, equally with their Magyar masters, also 
adopted the laitli and forms of the Latin Church (000—1000); 
l^ie Poles were nearly secured, by Greek missionaries, who were 
fiyst in the field, hut were efi’ectively won back to Home (900— 
1000); and the Prussians, Pomeinnians, and Lithuanians, hful 
their lieadieii obstinacy broken up at a late period by jirmed 
crusades of Genu an knights bent on their conversion. <Jn the 
other hand, the Bosnians, tin; Servians, and tlie Bulgarifms, as 
dependencies of the Greek Empire, necessarily became converts 
to the Greek faith; and the populations of Bussia, lying more 
within the range of Conettintiuople than of Borne, became a vast 
appendage to the see of Cuusttmtinoplo (900—1050). Ko one 
cim understand the history of the Slavoniim nations, or appreciate 
tlieir mutual relations at present, without attending to tliis division. 
It was no ideal division, but one of gi’cat practical consequence*. 
TheBohemians, the Slovaks, the Poles, the Lilliuanians, A c., were 
thereby taught to regai-d themselves as belonging to tlie WesU’ni 
fiunily of nations, with Borne ns the cenO’e of their spiritunl 
interests; and, along w-itli the Latin fuitli, they received the Latin 
language and literature for their seliools, and the Koiuaii cha¬ 
racter as their literary instrument even in their A^eniaoular. The 
Servians, the Bulgarians, and the Bnssions, on the other hand, 
felt themselves invjjlved in tlie foilunos of the Eastern Church ; 
Greek writings became tlieir intellectual nutriment; and the 
alphabetic cluuiictcr invented for tliciii by the monk Cyril, and 
thence c-alled the (Cyrillic, wus a modifioatiou of the Greek. 

As Polisli history lu’opcr disentangles itself from the general 
history of the Slavonian nations, we find t he Poles very conspicuous 
union g tlie t^aveniau peoidesof tlie Western division, possessing 
in brilhant perfeeticn tbe typical cbaracteristics of tlte Slavonian 
race as modified by T^atiu Christianity, and exhibiting them-in a 
career of conquest. They were then governed by a dynasty of 
native princes called the Piasts, tracing tlieir descent from a 
mythical peasant-hero named Piast. IVlieceslav L, a prince of 
tins dynasty (993—992) is regarded as the true founder of the 
Folisli state; and it was in his reign that Poland became Christimi, 
Hif son, Boleslavl., sarmuxicA JJhobry or the Vtdiaat (992—1025) 
was permitted by the Pope to assume tlie -title of King instead of 
that -ofj ^gk e, which his predecessors hod homeand his reign 
was of successful wars with his ueighbours all round— 

ti^JriH|Pan emperors, the Hungarians, the Pmsstans, the 
^piMSmaDS, and the Bussians. The powerfrd s t at p wlfioh he 
Ipt mil into disunion under his sucoessors, and lost much of the. 
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territory lie liad lulde^ to it. It is impossible ibr an^ mortal man, 
however, not being a Pole by birth, to take interest in the chaotic 
old transactions, which constitute the history of Poland during 
the elevontli, twelfth, and tliirteenth centuries, or even accurately 
to register them. SuiBce it to suy, diat in 1333, Gasimir IlI-» 
or Casimir the Great, the last Polisli king of tiie Piast litte, 
nsoeuded tlie throne; that, during liis reign (1333—137t)), 
Pohmd recovered from tlie state of confusion into which she had 
heen thrown by invasions, disputed successions, and the like; 
and Uiat the result of all ilic wars, ti’eaties, and what not of the 
preceding three centurius had been to idler tlie condition ond 
mutual relations of tbo four masses formerly constituting tlie 
iudejieudent Slavonian world—that is, of llicHussiuus, the Intlm- 
jiuiaus, the Poles, and the Prussians—as follows: 1. The great 
Empire or Gvaud-Eucliy of llussiu, founded by the Scandinavian 
Buiik, had, by a process then common, been split up into prin¬ 
cipalities among bis successors—the jiriucipality of Novgorod, 
the priucipidity of Kiew, the principality of C/omigow, &c.: 
and, thus wcalieued, it had falleii an ejisy ]»rey to the terrible 
Mongolian invasions, which, in the tliirtx'ciith century, desolated 
Eastern Europe. Coucpiered by die hordes of the gl’eat Gengliis 
JCban in llusbia hecame a proxince of die immense Mongol 
limpii'e; and even after the dissolution of that empire, the Khans 
of the Kiptehak Tartars I’emaiued nnisters of uciirly all Russia, 
treating the Husbiaii princes as their lieutenants, and making 
them pay tiibute, luid do liomage by lailJiug their hoi-ses and 
ieetliug them with oats from their fur cajis. Prom 1224. to 1487, 
in fact, is ti perioil of obscuration in llussiuu liistory, during 
winch Russia is nothing in the S|||toiiiau. world. 2. The hour 
of Russia's weakness was that in winch the Liihuauiajis, formerly 
a mere chaos of Slavo-Pinuish tribes, assumed organization 
and strength. Uniting die origimd Lithuiuiiun yibes into one 
government, and extending his sway over diosu territories, 
formerly included in the liussiau Empire, w'hioh the Mongolian 
destruction of the Russiiiu power liad loft without a ruler, a 
native chief, named Riugold, founded (1235) a new state collod 
the Graud-l)uchy of Lidiuanui. The limits of tins state extended 
from the. Baltic coast, wliicli it touched at a single point, across 
the entire contiueui, almost to the Black Bea, with Lidmoniu 
proper us its northern nucleus, aud the populations along the 
whole course of the Bnieper as- its subjects. The Lithuanians, 
thus made formidable by the ex^ut of their dominion, were at 
this time still heathens. 3. Poland, though its natural tendency 
to extend itself in die south-east among the kindred jiopulaitions 
of the Dnieper hod heen checked by the risp of the Tathaaniaa 
power, Imd stUl increased beyond the limits of die original Duchy, 
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80 as to form a large kingdom contorminous ^111 lithuama on 
the £as^ and bounded by the German Empire and Hungai^ on 
the West. Such, at least, was its extmit, in the reign of Oasimir 
the Great. 4. A very important revolution had taken place 
among, the Pinissian and other Slavonian or Slavo-Eimush tribes, 
^om we left spread, in savage independence, along tlie shores 
of^ the Baltic, Irom Ae Odor to tlie Dwina, in wliat are now 
Eastern Prussia and the Bussian provinces of Courland and 
. Tuvonia. Heathens, and filUng the Christian mind of the time 
with horror by their Pagan rites and saorifices, tmd by-their 
cruelties to such mariners as were cast upon their coasts, tliese 
tribes became an eyesore in Northern Europe; and during die 
fever of the Crusades, a scheme wtis formed for their conquest 
and conversion. A league of Geimau knights was formed for 
the euteiprise; and Uicse mail-cliid missionaries, commenoing 
their work in 1228, soon completed it, establishing their nile 
along the Baltic, and making tlie populations of those parts, in 
political respects, a mei'e .prolongation of the Geimau Empire. 
The sovereignty remained in the hands of the conquerors, or¬ 
ganized amqng themselves into a religious order, known as the 
order of the Teutonic Knights, and having tlioir sent at Mnrien- 
berg. The grand-master of this order e;xercised tlie sovereignty 
in its name. 

Such was the state of things when Casimir the Great ascended 
die Polish throne (13dd). Polish historians celebrate the good 
deeds of this kmg for the internal prospenty of Poland—^liis 
introduction of a legal code, his just luluiiiiistrntiou, his encou¬ 
ragement of learning, and his munificence in founding churches, 
schools, and hospitals. 'J||ie great external question of his 
reign was that of the relations of Poland to the two contiguous 
powers of Lithuania and the Teutonic Knights of Prussia and 
the Baltic procinccs. On the one baud, Poland as a Christian 
country, had stronger ties of connexion with die Tenionic Knights 
tlian with lithnania. On the other hand, ties of race and tra¬ 
dition connected Poland with Lithuania; and die ambitions policy 
of the Teutonic Knights, who aimed at the extensiou of their rale 
at the expense of Poland and lithuiinia, and also jealously, shut 
out both countries from the Baltic coast, and so from the advan¬ 
tages of commerce, tended to increase the sympathy between die 
Poles and the Lithuaiiiiuis. A liappy solution was at length 
given to this question. Casimir, d}ing in 1370, loft no issue but 
a dattght^’, named Hedvige; imd the Crown of Poland passed to 
his nephew Louis of Anjou, nt that time also King of HungSry.* 
Louis, ocGUpied with the affairs of Hungary, neglected those of 
ftnd left it exposed to the attacks of the Litliuanians. 
excessively gnpopulor among the Poles; and, after 

i 
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Ills death in 19i84, they'proclaimed HedTige Queen of Poland. 
In ItiHG, a marriage arranged between this' princess and 
Jagellon, Duke of Lathuania^^agellon agreeing to be baptized, 
and to establish Christianity among his hitherto heatlien subjects. 
Thus Poland and Lithuania were united; and a new dynasty jaf 
Polish kings was founded, called tl^e dynasty of the Jagellons^ 

The rule of this dynasty, under seven successive kin^ (l^SO 
—•ir)72) constitutes the flourishing epoch of Polish history, to 
which at the present day the Poles look fondly back when they 
would exalt tlie glory and greatness of their country. Properly 
speaking, Poland and Lithuania were then two distinct states 
under one crown, each retaining its own rights and its own in* 
stitutions. Indeed, the tenui^e of the sovereignty in the two 
countries was not the same—the crown of Poland, according to 
a traditiomd rule established by the Polish nobles in the time of 
tlie later Piasts, being elective and in the gift of the nobles, 
while that of Litliuania was hercditiiry. By a tacit agreement, 
however, the Poles coutiuned, as a mutter of course, to elect the 
Lithuanian Dukes of the dugcUun line, so long as it lasted; and 
thus, though at first there ■were mutual jealousies .between the 
two nations, they were gradually drawn together, and, in relation 
to the rest of Kuropo, acted as one great state. 

TJie ehect of the union of Poland and Lithuania was at once 
felt in Europe. The first .Tagellon, wlio on his baptism took thii 
ntuuo of Uladislav II., and whom one fimeios as still a sort of 
rough half-heathen by the side of the beautiful Polish H edvige, 
spent his whole reign (13H0—1431) in consolidating the union 
and tuiniiig it to account. Do dcfeiided Lithuania against the. 
Tartar hordes then moving westwatll helbiiB the impulse of the 
conquering Tamerlane. But his chief activity was against the 
ll'eutonic Knights. On liis accession to the Polish throne he had 
promised to ■wrest hock from the knights Pomerania and those, 
other districts of the Baltic coast which Poland, by right of pre¬ 
vious possession, as well as of ne(;cssity for her commercial inte¬ 
rests, considered ns belonging to her, but which the Knights, in 
their incursions among the Pnissiiius, had appropriated. In tlic 
discharge of this promise he engaged in a series of wars agmnst 
tlie knights, which ended in a great victory gained over them at 
Tounenburg in 1410. By this victory tlie power of the knights 
was broken for the time, and theiy territories placed at the mercy 
of the Poles. During tlie reign of Uladislav III., tlie secouil of 
tlie Jagellons (1484—1444), the knights remained submissive, 
and that monarch was able to turn his arms, in conjunction with 
the Hungarians, against a more formidable enemy—the Turks— 
then beginning their invasions of Europe. Uladislav III. having 
been slain in battle against the Turks, at Varna, the Teutonic 
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Knights availed themselves of the oonliiuton vrhich foUoeredt to 
try to recover their povrer. By tliis Ijjliiie, however, their BfUBsiui 
salijects were tired of their nilo; Bantzic, Elbiug, Thom', and 
other towns, as well as the lauded proprietors and the clergy of 
v^ouB districts, fsmied a league gainst them; and, on the 
a 9 cessiDn of Casimir IV., the third of the Jagelkms, to the 
P 9 lish tlirono (1447), all Western Pmssia revolted from the 
kniglits and placed itself under his protection. A terrific war 
ensued, which vras brought to a close in 14d0 by the peace of 
Tliom. By this notable treaty, the indepepd^t sovereignty of 
the Teutonic order in Ihe countries they had held for two cen¬ 
turies was extinguished—^tlie whole of W^estem Prussia, witli the 
city of Marienburg, and other districts, being annexed to tlic 
Polish crown, with guarantees for die pivservation of tlieir own 
forms of administradou; and ihe kiiighth being allowed to retain 
certain districts of Eastern Prussia, only as vassals of Poland. 
Thus I’oland was once more in possession of that necessity of its 
existence as a great European stale—a seaboard on tbe Baltic. 
Exulting ill an acquisition for which they hod so long struggled, 
the J^)les aj’e said to have danced witli joy as they looked on the 
blue waves and could call them dieir own. (Jasimir IV., the 
bei’o of this important passage in Polish Jiibtorv, died in 1102; 
and, though during tbe reigns of his successors-^olin Alboi’tus 
(3402—ir^ol), and Alexander (1.'>01—• 1500)—die Polish terri¬ 
tories suffcretl some diminudon in the direction of llussia, the 
fruits of die treaty of Tlioin were enjoyed in i>cace. In the reign 
r>f the sixth of the ,1 agellonid®, however—Higismund I. (J5(»G— 
154"<)—the Teutonic luiights made an attempt to throw off their 
idlegiance to Poland; Tlietuittcmpt was made in singului' cir- 
cumstant^K, and led to n singular conclusion. The grand-master 
of the Teutonic order at tMs time was Albert of Brandenburg, 
©ne of the eketors of the German Empire, a clescseudant of that 
astute Bohenzullcrn family which in 1411 had possessed itself of 
the Marquisatc of Bran<leiihurg. Albert, eiu-rying out a sobomo 
imtertainod by the pi-eceding gi'tmduiastoi’, refrised homage fur the 
Prussijm territories of his order to die l*olisb king Sigismund, 
aod even prepared to win back what the order had lost by die 
treaty of Thom. Bigismund, who was uncle to Albert, defeated 
his schemes, and proved the superiority of tbe Polish armies ovor 
tht forces of the once great but now effete order. Albert found 
it his best policy to submit, and tlus he did inaio ordinary fashion. 
The Befozmatioai was then in die first flush of its progress ovw 
the ChwtiiieiBl:, and die Teutonic Order of Knights, long a praetieol 

» |]iisDa in, Europe, was loring even the slight s^port it sdH 
suzrouisdmg public opinion, as the new doetrines changed 
IMH 8 idea#. ,,What wai| more, the grand-master himse^ imbibed 
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Protestuit opinions and was a disciple of Lather and Melancthon. 
He resolved to bring down, the fabric of the order about his ears 
and conslruot for himself a secular principality out of its mins. 
Miuiy of the Imights shared or were gained over to his views; so 
he married a princess^ and they took themselves wives— 
becoming Protestants together, with the exception of a 
tough old knights who triujsfeiTt^ thdr chapter to Mergenth^^ 
in Wiirtemberg, where it remained, a curious relic, till the time 
of Napoleon. The seculurization was formally completed at 
(’racow in April, Io25. There, m a fKiuare before the royal 
palace, on a thnmo emblazoutjd witii the iirms of Poland and 
Ijitbuauiu—a white eagle for the one, »ind a mounted knight for 
the other—the jVdish king Higininund received from the Marquis 
of IJraiideiihurg the banner of the order, the knights standing by 
and agreeing to the simvnder. Jii rotnrn, Sigistnund embraced 
the late gnind-masterns i)nke of Prussia, granting to him and the 
knights the former possessitms (»f the order, ua secular vassals of 
the Polisli crown. The remaiiKler of Higismund’s reign was 
■worthy of this Ijegminiig; and at no time was J'oland more flou¬ 
rishing tlian when liis son, Sigismund 11., the seventh of the 
.Tagellonidft*, succeeded’liim on the throne. During the wise 
reign (jf this prince (1 04 7—157;;i), •w’lioso tolerant policy in tlie 
ijjHI ter of the great rciigiou‘j controversy tJ)cn agitating Europe 
is not Ilia least title to credit, J’oltnid lost nothing of her prosperity 
or her greatness; and one of its last transactions was the con- 
siuuniatioii of the union belwec'n ih(‘ two nations of Poland and 
Jdthuauia by their formal iiif oiqioration into one kingdom e.t the 
Diet orLiiliiiii (>in]y 1, loOti). lint, aJasfor Poland, this seventh 
oi‘ the Jagcllouidie was also tli(‘ last, and, On' liia death iii lo72, 
Polimd entered on that career ol misery and decline, with the 
puniuiscences of which her name is now associated, and the 
weary, ugly rptr()spect ol’whicli obscures all that before was, 
and renders it iuercdihle to many that she ever was worth much. 
Defore passing on to this period of her agony, however, let us 
sketch her social and political condition as it was in the height of 
her fortimes. 

The dominions of the later dtlgellouidje consisted of the follow¬ 
ing territories: 1. TTie kingdom of Poland, divided into ten pro- 
■vinces or governments, viz.: Great J’olaud, theDucliyof Cujavia, 
the Duchy of Mazovia, Little Poland, I’omerellia or Polish Prussia, 
Podlachia, tlie principality of llalicz or Gallicia, called also 
Bed llustda, Volhynia, Podolia, and tlie principality of Kiew, in 
(he Ukraine, formerly Buseian, and called also Lesser Kustiia. 
These provinces either belonged to the original Polish kingdom, 
or had been added to it by ^e Jttgellons. (ISilesi^rior to 13^15 
was included in tlie kingdom of Poland,, but- wajHi^ed in that 
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year to Bohenm.) 2. The Gmnd-Duohy of Utbuania divided 
into eight provinoca or governments; viz.-, Lithuania Proper; 
Samogitia, on die Baltic, won back from the Teutonic Knights ; 
White Busaia, east of Litliuauia Proper: Black Bussia, south of 
'\yhite Bnssia and Lithuania; Podlesia; the principality of 
Ppkow; die principality of Smolensk; and Severia. The last 
dipie were severed from Tjdiuania by the Bussians during the 
reigns of the fourth and fifth of die Jagellonidee. -3. The Buchy 
of Prussia, Jield under the Polish crown, first by the Teutonic 
knights, and then 'by Albert of Brandenburg. 4. Livonia, 
Courlnnd,and Semi galha, Baltic provinces of the Teutonic Knights, 
wliich were held for some dme after the dissolution of the order, 
by a seceding body of knights, but at length (1501) placed them¬ 
selves under the protection of Sigismund IT. of Poland, Esthoiiia 
going to Sweden. 

The population inhabiting diis vast aiea was very nearly honio- 
gcueous throughout. The Lithuanians proper, indeed, and their 
kinsmen the Prussians, were, in many respects, a peculiar race, 
retaining a curious old language of their own, the affinities of 
wliich have,puzzled pJiilologists. Historically, however, all their 
natural relations were with the Slavonians. They were also but 
a fragment of the general population, the great bulk of which 
were pure Slavonians, and Slavonians of that special Lekhish 
hranch ot w'hich the Poles proper are the typical representatives. 
Ihe so-called Wliito Bussians, Bed Bussians, and Litdu Bussians 
all belonged to this branch, notwithstanding the misleading asso¬ 
ciation ol their names. Moreover, under the Jagellonidse, tlu* 
Polish had become the national >uid literary language of the 
whole kingdom, displucing other dialects, and inducing the Idthu- 
anian to tlie condition of a jJrovincial vernacular gradually dying 
out. Nor did the habits and occupations of viuious parts of the 
popnlarion differ mneh. Those in tlie extreme south-east had 
something ot the nomadic propensity, like their descendants the 
Cossacks ; and those inhabiting the Baltic provinces contrafted 
the habits natural to their maritime situation; but the bulk of 
rile nation was agricultural. The extensive plains of Poland 
were called, and were fitted to bo, die granary of Europe. There 
were few lai^e towns in Poland—the chief being Cracow, on the 
Vistola,'in Luttle Poland, the capital of the whole state; Dnntzic, 
Elbing, and Thom, in Polish Prussia; Posen and Kalisch, in 
Great Poland; Warsaw, in Maztma; Wilna and Grodno, in Titlm- 
avia Proper; Minsk and Mohilew, in Wliite Eussia. Only in one 
of cities, however—the metropolitan Cracow, since so much 

ridnded—did the population reach 100,000; Dantzio ranked 
and others had more than 16,000 inhabitants, 

wuo mass naiionpWas distributed in small villages over the 
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vast oom-prodnoing surface. Thoir oocupaticms and tbeir habits 
conmpouded. Owing, however, to the excess of the produce of 
tlieir'fertile plains over tlieir own wonts, as well as to their geo- 
grapliioiil position between the Black beu and the Baltic, they 
corned on a very considerable commerce. The Poles never ha^e 
been a inaimfauturing people; to supply 4 )food and raw matei^l 
for other European nations seems to be the natural destiny of 
region they inhabit. Under the Inter Jagellonidic, they carried on 
11 large export trade in coni, wood, tallow, flax, minerals, and 
other raw produce, more particularly with * Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, luid Sweden ; importing manufactured commodities in 
return. The annual export of corn alone, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, was 4,080,{)00 quarters, of which more tlian 
half passed through Duntzic to bo sliipjied for nortliem ports. 
Til virtue of this commerce, Dimt/.ic and Cracow were membci's 
of the Hanseatic League. There was also a jiretty extensive 
inland U'aiisfcr trade in oriental comuiodities coming from the 
Black Sea and the Luviuit for tlio markets of northern Europe. 

Socially, the J’olisli nation was divided in the main into two 
great classes—‘the iirivilegcd class, and tin* pcasau^y or serfs. 
The privileged class consisted of the great nobles and tlic wliole 
body of the landholders, great and small, from the proprietor of 
tlioiisands of acres to the proprietor of a small fanii; tliese 
constituting together the true l^ilish‘■piquilns ,”—the Posjwlit^ 
liiMct'ni/', as it was called—possessing tin* political power of tlie 
State, and forming, when assemhlod on horseback, the national 
force of cavalry. The remainder, or unprivileged class, consisted 
of the milliuns labouring on the lands of the privileged class. 
A c.onsiderable portion of these, indeed, were free tenants; bnt 
the largest portion were tlie serfs of those whoso lauds they culti- 
vatt'd, holding the same position ami subject to very much the 
same treatment as the villeins of Enghuid in tlawfendal times. 
TIicvc w’us also a burgher class; hut as the towns were few, its 
numhevs were insignilicniit. Generally speaking, therefore, the 
coimnon conception of Bolisli society as divided into the two 
groat classes of tlio nobles and the peasantry is correct. But 
there is a good deal of confusion connected with this conception. 
When wo speak of serfage os the disgrace and ruin of Boland,— 
when «e point to Poland ns u country where im order of 
wrangling nobles seated on horseback was all that appeared 
of the nation, the dumb millions living in wretched bondage, 
^vithout rights and without intesests; * and when we make this 
a ground for refusing to I’olish patriotism tlie same degree of 
sympatliy wliich we accord to patriotism in general—^we mix up 
a*^ too obvious historical triitli with a certain Mlacy of judgment. 
Tlie use of the word nobles,” as equi^lent to the privileged 
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class in Polish society misleads us; that word, as .applied among 
ourselves, having a very different meahing from what it hem’s in 
Polish history. If we avoid the word “ nobles,*’ and simply say 
that tlio Polish nation consisted of die two great classes of the 
landholders and the land-labourers, the former having nil die 
political power, and the^^atter none, our notion of the actual state 
of* the case will be clearer. Now, paradoxical as it may appear, 
if wo go for enough back, we come to n time when Poland, 
composed socially as we have described it, was, according to the 
liivourite test of rnodfm politicians, in a more advanced condition, 
as regards pohdonl freedom, than perhaps any other country in 
Europe. That country, say our modern liberals, i.s politically 
the most free, in which the largest number in proportion to the 
whole community have a voice in the general government. 
Now, it is a fact duit during die greater part of the national 
existence of Poland, and certainly in die fifteenth tmd sixteenth 
centuries, the political suffrage was mere extended there than 
in any odicr country in Europe. In the year 1500. Poland, 
widi a population of hflceii millions, had four hundred aud 
eighty thousand voters; wrliorcas Prance, in the last year of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, had only one hundred aud eighty 
thousand, in a population of tliirty-five millions, 'flius, there 
WHS a time when Poliuid, vi(*wcd bupci-ticially by the light of this 
test, seemed to have a faii*er elianee of working out the problem 
of hbeny than any odier European mation. Like Poland, Eng¬ 
land and Erance at one time contained populations divisible, in 
the main, into the two great classes of the privileged owners 
of land, and the unprivileged lahfiiirers and villeins—with this 
difference apparently in favour of I*oland, that a larger proportion 
of its population belonged to the franchised class. U his shovrs 
that the fatal diffcience between I’oland and such a country as 
P^ngland, whi«h Las made the auhsequent histories of the two 
countries so unlike, must he detected by some other test than 
that of tlie extent, of the political suffrage, and that, in fact, ihds 
test is wholly injidequate in sucli cases. In England there were, 
from the first, laws and right** securing personal and civil liberty 
where the suffrage was never dreamt of; those who were called to 
the general councils of the nation were but a few of tbe great 
ibimatories; but all society, down to tlie serfs, was linked together 
in such a fashion as to mnlte peraonal and civil liberty, rather 
than the suffrage, tlie object of general jealousy and regard; 
while, in the end, between tbe, landholders thus feudally linked 
together, and the seifs, there arose gi'adually that powerful 
middte or burgher class, whose function it was to break up the 
•fai||jwniiociety above*t]iem, aud recruit itself from tlie population 
tibus. uliimately^establisliing a free movmnent throughout 
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ill! ranks, from the duke to the peasant, and hxsing all into 
n nation which, when the problem of personal and civil liberty 
had been sufficiently worked out, could take up the problem of 
political liberty at its leisure. In Poland, on the other hand, it 
was different. There the (question of the political franchise won 
moved first. The jight of taking part in*tlie general councils of 
the nation belonged under the .Tagellons to n very large proportion 
of the population; but no middle class arose to fill up the gulf 
between this franchised class and the peasantry, and, by its 
energetic activity, work out the problem of civil and personal 
liberty for all, irrespective of cither iiuirease or diminution of the 
number directly wielding tin; central government. And thus, in 
Poland, the broad dualistic division of classes into the so-called 
nobles and the so-called serfs, was kept up and perpetuated till, 
ns regarded the rest of Europe, it seemed nn ugly anachronism 
disgraceful to the country. It is still the eouinion argument of 
those who refuse their sj’mpathios to the Polish patriotic struggles 
of the last century, that tho mass of the I’olish nation were then 
serfs, to whom-a clwuge of masters could be of httlc consequence. 
The oi-gument is unsound, even as it stands, seeing that in 1791 
tlie Poles did emancipate tlieir serfs; but it is specially unjust in 
so far as it would make it an unpardonable (irime in tho Polish 
nobles of prcsjediiig generations not to have done at one stroke 
tliat which iu our country was acconijjlished piecemeal, and 
alrao'it impevee])tibly by a long liistovical process. It was their 
misfortune that their conuti’y had imt i)assed through such 
a process; and this in itself Jiin y he a fair ground for inierior 
interest iu Poland, ns eom]ja,red with some other countries; but 
that is a diftcrent thing from charging tlie serfage of Poland as 
11 crime upon any single, generation of Poles, l^o those Englisb- 
m»*n, indeed, who rejn-oaehed the Polisli nobles of last century 
with the question, “ Why do you not cmancipato'*your serfs?” 
they might have replied, “ Wliy do you not extend your political 
suffrage?” The two nations, in fact, had pursued different courses. 
England had first worked out tho problem of personal and civil 
freedom, and had reserved the prolilem of political equality. 
Poland had begun witli a larger political constituency, but had 
failed to work out the problem of civil liberty for all. Undoubtedly, 
Poland began at Uic worse end; hut even at the present day the 
wltolesale cmancijiation of the serfs would ho a mco&iu'e about 
tlie some, in point of boldness and risk, as regards countries like 
Poland, as the immediate paseiii^ of a Universal Suffrage Bill 
would 1^, as regards Great Britain. Both would be leaps towards 
a goal which, according to some in both countries, would be 
better reached by gradual steps. Fortunately, as wo have said, 
the Poles have made up their, minds on their question. They 
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consider that, in the niuetcenth century, the nuivcrsal eman¬ 
cipation of the serfs is im act that may and must be haTSOTded 
by any government in a restored Poland that would do its Hnty. 
The Hungiuitm nobles during the llovolutiou showed tliem the 
example. 

*1 The result of the foregoing considerations m that, in following 
tlie past .fortunes of the Polish nation, we are to conceive all 
public or national affairs as transacted by the so-called Polish 
noldes-—that is, by some hundreds of thousands of large and 
small landholders, constituting the true “ populus*' of Poland'— 
the remainder of the nation lying underneath these ns a huge 
brute mass, of most filthy exterior, labouring, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and dying. Even this brute mass partook so far in the 
national activity—^lilnzing up, like the serfs of llussia, sometimes 
in iusiurection against their masters, souietinios in patriotic array 
and cnthusi»ism (for serfs have a patriotism of their own) under 
the banners of these nnistors for the defence (»f I’ohind. 
Politically, liowcvcr, only tlie “ nobles,” the Pospolii^ ItnHcrnif', 
llie mounted cavalry of the nation, werotlie national constituency. 
And this CQables us to understand the assertion, otherwise unin¬ 
telligible, that the eoiistitutiou of ]*obind was more duinoevalic 
than that of any other (jountiy in Eiit<»pe. As regards the true 
Polish “po 2 )ulus,” it was so. While in other countries in the 
fifteenth century, only a few of the (toiiiinunity were called to the 
councils of the nation, and these only as advisers of the king or 
assessors of the taxes to be levied ; in Pohuid there were hundreds 
of tliousands of nobles elainiiiig a voiee in the national couneils, 
and regsu'ding all tlie lUTaugcmcuts of government, the royal 
authority included, its oiuanating from tliemselves. Hence the 
constitution of Poland was theoretically that of an aristocratic 
Republic Avith an elective head. Originally; under tlio Piasts, 
Poland had*-* tended to tlio ordinary momuvlucal fonn, the 
Roleslavs tuid other kings of that dynasty acting as sovendgiis 
like their neighbours; but tliis teudeney had been arrested, n-jid 
by a scries of eiiautuients commerieing witli the Diet of Cheiiciny 
in 1B31, the Polish nobles had limited the jmwer of their kings. 
Thus, at the very time vrhen society cveryAvherc else in Europe^ 
passed through n monarchical pliuse, and became consolidated 
into powerfiil national sovereignties hereditary in certain families, 
Poland stood out ns an elective llcpiihlic. In the sixteenth 
century, the governing airaiigemeuts of this kingly Republic 
w-ere as follows:—-At the head of tlio State was the king, the 
eliief judge of the Republic, nud the fountain of honours and 
dignities. Next to him, and surrounding him as a iiermanent 
senate or council, tvere the great magnates—namely, the two 
archbishops of Gnesi^n luid Leopol; thirteen bishops; the 
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paliitmcs, or govemors of proviuces; the castellans, or commanders 
under the pnlatinus; and some of the chief ofiicers of sttite. 'J'he 
number of tliese senators when the tale was complete was 130. 
With the exeoptiou of tlie prelates, who were senators ex officiOy 
tliey were nominated by the king, and held office for life; b>it 
once appointed, they were all but independent, and were regarded 
by the nation as its permanent representatives stationed near llie 
tlirone, to keep the king to liis duty. All the other nobles were 
oil a footing of equality as regarded their public rights; though 
some, such as the Stavosts, exercised civil jurisdiction over the 
others in their localities. The republican theory of the constitu¬ 
tion was studiously observed in the arrangements connected with 
the national Diet or Parliament. This assembly was ordinarily 
convened every two years, most frequeully at Warsaw; and its 
sittings were, by invariable cMistom, limited to six weeks. 
J"2xtraordinary Diets were summoned by the king on emergency. 
When a Diet, ordinary oi‘ extraordinary, was to bo convened, the 
king issued writs to the pahiliiies. castellans, and other cliief 
officials in the provinces, calling on them to assemble the 
provincial Diets or Dietines tor the election of deputies, and at 
the same time forwarding tliem the heads of tl)e topics which, hy 
prior consultation between the king and Jiis eouueil, were to bo 
discaissed at the Diet. The Dietines, eoiisistiug of all the nobles 
of the rosjjeetive province", elected three deputies cneh, and 
inrnished them with delimte iiistnietious on the matters to be 
discussed, as well as witli stalenitents of grievances whicli they 
were to present in the name of their constitneneies. In tokei. of 
the strictly representative cliaracter of these deputies, one of caeh 
three was called the nuntiiis or siajkorfiiiafi, and was eliarged 
with the aetive duties of lire deputation. T’he assembled deputies 
tints representing tlie e(nistuiieneies of the nobility, the magnates 
or SI iiaiors, and the king form(‘d the l)i(!l. Deputies from sonic 
towns also had seats iu the Diet; and on special occasions 
Polish J’rubsiii sent representatives. It wiis a theoretical regnhi- 
tioii, that no measure could he passed in the Diet except hy 
a unanimous vote ; juid that the veto of any one member of the 
1 >iet eonld throw out a measure. Practically, under the Jugellon 
kings, this regulation lay dormant; the necessary-mianimity was 
generally secured hy some means or other; and the republic; and 
the king managed to got on well epough together. 

The natiomil religion of Poland was Ikomaii Catholicism ; hut 
the Greek church bad very many •adherents iu the eastern pro¬ 
vinces ; and the Hussite movoinent of the fifteenth century, and 
the Lutheran Heibrmation of the sixteenth, hud largely aflected 
Polish society, and converted immense nuralTers of Poles to the 
ProtosUmt faith. In Poland, as iu otl\pr countries, the Pro- 
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testants for a time sofiereil Tioleut persecution; but in the reigii 
of Sigismund 11. (1010—1572), they had so increased, that it 
became necessary to tolerate thmn. ^Tany of the highest Polish 
nobles became zealous Protestants; many of the prelates and 
pj^ests married and left the Bomish Church; and at one time, 
Higismund Imuself seemed so friendly to the Befonnation, tlint 
Luther dedicated to him an edition of his tranKlation of the 
Bible, and Calvin his Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The toleration, thus extended to the Protestants, had been long 
enjoyed by the Jews—a people first heard of in Poland about 
the tenth century, and-who had multiplied in it more rapidly 
than in any other country, gradually getting into their own hands 
almost all the commerce of the nation. “ Pan-snfd^" or “ JMaster 
.Few," became a great man in cveiy Polish village—hated »uid 
scoffed at, as everywhere else; but poweii ul as the money-lend<'r 
of the district. In 1540, the Jews of Poland boasted that they 
had five-sixths of the tnide of the nation; and considerable alarm 
was at that time felt at their increasing pro])ortion to the rest of 
the community, and the iticreasing boldness with which they 
practised ami defended their rcligiou. The Polish kings tried tt» 
screw money out of them by poll-taxes and other means, but 
with little success. 

In speaking of the degree of civilization attjuned by tlie. Poles 
under the Jagellou kings, reiereut-e can be made only to tlie st»- 
callcd nobles—the mass of the peasantry me to bo conceived as 
living in their dirty villages, igiiorimt iind boorish, though pvt»- 
hahly in the enjoyment of as great physical plenty as the pca- 
sauti’y of any othei land. The nobles, on the other hand, aro 
spoken of as a siugtilarly handsome, siuightly, intelligent, and 
polite race, generally wcll-aecomplished, and witli an extreme 
facility in Ictu'niug foreign languages aud habits: the women 
animated, clIK'e]', and more heautil'iil than the women of any 
otlier (‘ontincutal country. Both sexes affected rich tlresscs of 
silk, velvet, and the liki', lined with sables and otlier furs; mid 
the graceful costume of the Polish cavalry became the admiration 
of Europe. The hravorv of the i’oles, aud their militaiy excel¬ 
lence in ewery respect, were tlieu, as now, universally admitted; 
and, whatever modem theorists of a certain class may say, Uiere 
is 210 better test of a nation’s stuff and substance than how it will 
light. Nor, if we take national jirogress in letters, and produc¬ 
tiveness in men of science and scholarship, ns a truer index of a 
notion's worth, have wo any re.isou to deny the I*oles a respect¬ 
able place. The history of Slavonian literature and learning, 
whether in its Polish, its Russian, or its Bohemian branch, is 
still a sealed letter io us of the western nations; hut, if we imiy 
trust. Polish authorities the Polos began early to compete vigo- 
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rously -with the Germans and other peoples, in varioas walks of 
literature. In the twelflJi century, they tell us, they had their 
GalluB, their Choleva, and their Kadlubek; and in the thirteenth, 
their Boguchwal, their Keszko, and their Mardn Polonus; all of 
whom were ecclesiastics, and wrote chronicles or histories a>{ 
Poland in very good Latin. The church, now called St. Stephens, 
in Vienna, was erected by a Polish architect of the eleventh o^- 
tury, named Octavian Wolener—a fact which it is interesting to 
know, but the worth of which, as a proof of Polish genius, it is 
for Mr. lluskin to decide. It was in the fourteenth century, 
liowm^er, that J*oland became really distinguished for her scholars 
and men of learning. Till then, the Poles, like the Hungarians, 
the lioheraiims, tlie Germans, tlio Swedes, and the Hanes, had 
been obliged to resort to the schools of Italy for their education ; 
hilt, in 1317, their groat King Casimir founded their own Uni¬ 
versity of Cracow—^which thus had the precedcn(;e by some years 
of the universities of Prague and Vienna, and hy a whole cen- 
tuiy of that of Leipshi; and from that time, not only had the 
INiles the means of education in their own conntiy, but Ger¬ 
mans, Bohemians, Danes, and Swedes, eanie to Prfland to he 
educated. To this (ientury belong Ge'U’ge of Sauok, jmd John 
of (llogow, both professors of pliilosophy in the great Polish 
miiversitv, and voluiiiinons anthors in liiUiii; John Dlugosz, an 
eminent historian and statesman: and Bnidze\\ski, and Martin 
of Olkiisz, mathematic'iaiis and astronomers. In the following 
ceutni y, there was an oiitbui’st of^Polish genius in the Slavonian 
veninculav, represented in such names as those of the poets 
ICochanowski, Ilcy, llybinski, (irochowski, and Klonowiez; and 
the prose-writei’s Miechow'ita, Krooicr, Bielski, Gomicki, Or/e- 
chowski, and Paweski. ^laiiy more names might be mentioned, 
<lem' to 1‘olish cars, thoiigli uncouth-sounding enuu^i to ours, as 
belonging to wliat the Poles regju’d as the golden age of their 
literature, which eame to a close about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Tl)eso wc have to accept on faith. There 
is one Polish name of this peri»)d, however, wliich does carry 
with it associations to all the w’orld—that of Nicolas Kopernik, 
or Oopomiciis, who w'as horn at Thorn in 1173, and died in ir>43. 
Yes, it was into the head of a Pole, with an iuduhitahly Polisli 
visage, and n real Polish brain working behind his deep, sly eyes, 
that tJio thought entered—Uie most revolutionary in its effects, 
that has ever occurred to man since the world began—tliat tlic 
vast starry heaven did not move found our potty earth, hut that 
the earth itself did all the work more simply hy spinning on its 
own axis. This, at least, is one feather in /.he cap of Poland; 
and it ought to count for something against the Plica Pohnka! 

AltogeUier, from this sketch,, without going to any excess of 
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compliment, it would appear tluit the Poles wore a very respeotable 
nation in Europe in the times of their Jagellon kings—^with cer¬ 
tain glaring defects and lanlts as compared with other nations, 
hut with peculiar virtues as weU, and with a political system 
which, could a modem Badical have looked upon it, he would 
probably have pronounced nearer his ideal than Uiat of France 
or^nglond. No one could have predicted that in two centuries 
this nation, after a career of degeneracy almost unexampled in 
history, would cease to exist. Yet such was the fact. The ruin 
of Poland was brought about by the operation of two sets of 
causes—the one external and the other internal. 

The external causes of the ruin of Poland consisted in the 
gradual lise and aggrandizement of certain other powers, lying 
round it, and capable of taking advantage of its internal weak¬ 
ness. J. The Greek empire, long curtailed of its fair propor¬ 
tions by Mussulman and Latin invasions, and the revolt of its 
Servian and Bulgarian subjects, had at length fallen a prey to 
the Turks, who, after possessing themselves of the Asiatic empire 
of the Coliphs, crossed into Europe, made themselves masters of 
CoTistantineple (1453), and began those invasions which kept 
Eastern Europe in terror for two hundred years. In virtue of 
its geograpliical position, Poland was exposed to tlie attacks ol 
the Turks, tliough not so much as Hungary. 2. Russia, recovering 
R'om its long subjugation under tlu; Iviptcliuk Tartars, again 
began to figure »is a powerful nation under Ivan III., who rescued 
the country piece by piecse from the 'J’artars, and in 11H7 became 
an independent prince, with Muijcovr for his capital. His grand¬ 
son, Ivan TV. (I083-|—1584) greatly extended the Russian domi¬ 
nions hy his eonques<s, and assumed the title of C'zor of Muscovy; 
and in his reign began a sei'ies of wars between Poland and 
Russia, which were continued by liis successors till dm two 
Gouutrios became deadly antagonists. In 1613 a new dynasty 
ascended the throne of Russia—that of the present house of 
Romanof; and from the very first all the energies of tliis d}'nasty 
were directed against Poland. 3. Sweden, raised for the first time 
to the position of a powerful European state by Gustavus Vasa 
(1523-—1500), became a formidable neighbour to Poland, by 
reason of her jjossessions and claims on the east sido of the 
Baltic, which led to entanglements between the two countries. 
4. The development of the power of Austria was a source of 
danger to Poland. Settled in the Duchy of Austria in 1273, 
the Hnpsburg family had gradually, by marriage, inheritance, 
iuftiWikr, and war, increased its possessions till they attained the 
■ tl^mmsions of an empire. Among its most important acquisitions 
&re Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia—whidi kingdoms were 
wided to its already lavge hereditary possessions by tlio marriage 
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<»f Ferdinand I. of Auatriu, brother of the Emperor Charlea V., 
with, the heiroBs of Louis, King of Bohemia and Hungup, 
slain in the battle of Mohacz (162C). Thus, by their territorial 
proximity as hereditary possessors of the Austrian dominions 
proper, as well as by their power as Emperors of G^rmanj^ 
which dignity, nominally elective, had been fixed in their-'family 
since 143y—the Hapsburg princes became formidable to Po¬ 
land. 5.‘Within the political limits of Poland itself, a power 
lay dormant which it only required suitable circumstances to 
dovolope into revolt and rivalry. This was the power of the 
Protestrmt Marquises of Brandenburg, successors of Albert, the 
cx-grsndmaster of the Teutonic order, and inheriting from him 
the double dignity of an Elec.torate in tlie German empire, and 
the Duchy of Prussia, in fief from the crown of Poland. They 
were a shrewd and energetic race, and were biding their time. 

Even as begirt by tliose powerful neighbours, Poland, as other 
countries have done in similar circumstimccs, might have held her 
own place and grown stronger and more compact by the pressure 
upon her from without, but for her wTctched perseverance in a 
course of slow suicide. We have described the Polish constitu¬ 
tion as it was from about l ibO to 1572; tliat is, as it was under 
the last five of the .lagellonidie, and as it was when Poland and 
Lithuania were definitively united. 'J’ho i*olcs were proud of this 
political organization ; boasting tliat in no country in the world 
was the constitution so ropublicjiui, and at tlie same time so efli- 
cient in action—that in none did a central authority so re- 
bpe(;tnl)le rest on a basis so broad and popular. After the 
extinction of the .Tagellon line, however, it entered into tlieir 
hciuls to make their constitution still more theoretically perfect, 
still more logically exact to their notion of tlie republican prin¬ 
ciple. Tliiy availed themselves of the interregnum which 
followed the death of Sigismund TI. (1572—1674)*to hold diets 
and meetings, in which they settled—after much wrangling 
between the Dissidents, or Ih’otostants, and the Catliolics—cer¬ 
tain fundamental laws for the kingdom in all time coming. 
Foremost of tliese was a provision that from that time forward 
the Crown should be actually, and not merely nominally, elective 
—^no Icing to have any power to appoint or to indicate his suc¬ 
cessor, but each king to be elected in a Comitia Paludata, or 
express diet of the whole Polish oiobility, assembled personally, 
and not, as in ordinary legislative diets, by deputy. These 
elective diets were to be held in *the great plain, near Warsaw; 
and the nobles, or all who chose to come, were to come in full 
war array and on horseback. The provisioi];, it will be seen, was 
equivalent to a resolution that, on each successive vacancy, tlie 
crown of Poland should be ac^vertised in the European mai’ket 
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to be let or sold. It was also—for suob is humui nature— 
virtually a declaration that it should be let or sold by prei'ereuoe 
to a foreigner. 

The iirst person to whom the crown of Poland was let was tho 
Fi^pnch prince, Henry of Valois, brother of Charles IX., of 
St/Bartholomew notoriety, and himself an agent in that deed of 
honror. He was chosen out. of four candidates who answered the 
adrertisement—the Czar of liussia one of them. Me did not 
trouble the Poles long, however (1574—1575), being called to 
tho I'rench throne by his brother’s death, and giving up Poland 
in order to become Hfuiry 111. of Prance. The Poles, then, or 
a party of them, had the senso to choose, out of seven candidates, 
Stephen Batory, Duke of Trjvnsylvanin, a man of talent, culture, 
and energy, whose reign (167(5—1587) was spent first in crusliing 
opposition within the kingdom, and then in wars against Bussia 
and the Cossacks of tho Ukraine. The-Cossacks wei'e organized 
by him in u "way ndvnutagoous for lliemsulvcs and for Poland; 
and his success against the ilassians was such, tliat after I’ocovcring 
liivonia fi^ni them, he carried the war into tho verv centre of 
their country, and all but made tlinm tributaries to l*<)land. His 
administration of I’olaiul was also marked by a fiimness and a 
spint of reform, which ai-complisliod something in spite of the 
obstacles of tlic constitudou. One of his last ad\’i(!es to the 
Poles was to make their kingdom lierediiarv—an advice which 
they did not follow; for after the uMial riots of an int({iTognum, 
they managed to eletit two out of a number of candidates— 
Maxunilian of j\ustrin, and Sigisnjiund A’asu, erown prince of 
Bweden---lea^'ing these rivals to light for the succession. Sigis- 
mund gained tlie daV, and been me Sigisnrund HI. of Poland 
(1687 1C32). The reign of this king, and those of liis two 

sons, Ulathslav IV. (1032—1019) and JohnCasimir(bC-l 9—1009) 
—the three rSigus forming together u period of Swedish rule in 
Poland—were ^sdnguished by more tluui usual activity, and by 
splendid successes of the Polish in*mies in various fields, hut 
were on the wludc disastrous in their final results. It was in the 
reign of the Sigismund III. that the •lesuits, first introduced into 
Pol^d in 1.578, acquired their fatal ascendancy in tlie kingdom. 
Sigiamnnd, wln^e paramount fooling was an intense adherence to 
the Catholic religion in its most extreme form, surrounded him¬ 
self with ?7csnit counsellors, to whom he abandoned nil the 
general interests of the administration. Hitherto the disputes 
hg^WB the Catholics and the Dissidents of Poland—under 
latter name were included tlie adherents of tlie Greek 
Cfinrch, the Luthenma, aud all otlier Protestant sects—had been 
kept within tolerable Dounds; and the Dissidents, though attacked 
Mid harassed, had retained them civil rights. J?Vom tlie time 
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of the Jesuit ascendancy, however, a systematic policy of in¬ 
tolerance set in, tlio effect of which was .to alienate the Dissidents 
as aXody from the rest of the nation, drive them into a state of 
clironic disaffection, and dispose them, on every convenient oppor- 
tuiiity, to form relations hostile to die independence of Polwd 
with foreign non-(Jatholic powers. Such powers, in paiticuli^, 
were Sweden and Eussia. Crown-jiriiice of Sweden at the time 
of his election to tlie 'PoUkIi llu'one, Sigismund became king of 
die Swedes by Ins father's death in 1502; and for some years the 
sovereignties of Poland imd Sweden were united his person. 
His detoriiiinutiuu, however, to subvert the Protestant constitution 
of Sweden roused tlie indignation of the Swedes, who deposed 
him and rallied round liis Pi’otustant uncle, (Jhnrles IX. (1598). 
This led bi a series ol' wars between Polimd mid Sweden,—Uie 
llouian-cutliolic part of the I’olcs eagerly hacking their kings in 
their attempts to recover their native duiniiiioiiH; while the 
IUssideiits, as was natural, had no heart (or such an eutei-prisc. 
These w'ars—^mergeil for a time in the grout Thirty Ycai's’War, in 
wliich the Sw(*do (iiislavus Adolphus, us the champion of Pro¬ 
testantism, dared the confederate Cathohe liosis of tlw continent. 


and aliaosi accomplished a sidicmc of polilu al orgmiizatiou which 
would have revolutioiiir.ed Poland us well as (J oniiany—-tenuinated 
in HUiO, ill which vear, after Poland liad been overrun hv the 
Swedish forces oi' Charles X., the Polish king, John Casimir, and 
the Diet wei*c fain to conclude the treaty ui' Oliva, and purijhase 
peace by ceding lavonia, witli its iiupoi'laiit city of liiga, to the 
Swedish crown. It was towards the close of these wars (1057), 
and ill conscfjueucje of the aid given to Uie Polish king during 
the Swedish iinasiuii by I'Vederie William', elector of Branden¬ 
burg and feudal dnki^ of l*russia, that another event happened of 

n> small note in Polish Jnstorv—tlio release of the ])nehv ol’ 

• » 

Prussia from its obligations as a lief of Poland, nifd its erection 
int«> an independent I’iUi'opean state in the possession of the 
Brandenburgs. Meanwhile, by tlm wars with Eussia, Poland w'as 
suffering other teiTii.oriid losses. In the interval between the 
extinction of the dviiaslv of Kurik and the accession of the 


dynasty of Eomanof to the Eussian tlirone (1585—1018), the 
I’olish king, Sigisniund, had been incessantly occupied with tlie 
affairs of Russia. The astonishing success of the famous im¬ 


postor Demetrius, who during tliis period usurped in so singular a 
manner the uurone of Eussia, was owing in a great measure to 
the support of the Poles,—^if, indeed, that mysterious pei'souage 
was not, as some believe, an instrument of the Jesuits, educated 


in Poland and destined by them for the e: 3 ^ress mission of im¬ 
posture which he fulfilled, in order that Ee might uproot the 
Oreek Church in Eussia, and convert thit Russians to tlie Catholic 
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faith. Nay more, after the death of Demetrius, Sigismund in¬ 
vaded liussia, became its master, and placed his son Uhidishiv 
on the throne of the Czars (IGIO). For a brief time Eussia was 
thus under Polish control; and it was not till Michael Bomanof 
tiHight the Enssians how to be patriotic (1613), that Polish 
influence in Bussia ceased. Uladislav, after he became King of 
Poland, made vigorous attempts to win back his Bussian crown ; 
but the first Bomanof was ju^cious enough to keep his own by 
uegotiatiou. Under John Oasimir of Poland and Alexis, tlio 
second of the Bussian Bomanofs, the wars between the two coun¬ 
tries were renewed, with greater advantage to Bussia; and, in 
1007, the Poles concluded a peace, by which they ceded an ex¬ 
tensive portion of their eastern possessions, including Severia, 
Czemechovia, Tronsborystanian Ukraine, »md the city of Kiew, 
to the Czars of Muscovy. These last wars of the Poles with 
Bussia were complicated by obstinate insurrections of their 
Cossack subjects, who had been driven into rebellion by tlic 
interl'erence of the Diet >sith that system of independent gov em¬ 
inent, by establishing which Stephen Batuiy had attached them to 
l*oland. There were also tenible wars against the Turks and 
the Tartars of the Crimea, diminishing the tenitories of Poland 
in one direction, and exhausting her strength. Bussians, C’ossacks, 
Turks, and Tartars were all occasionally in hmgue against 
J\)laiid; and it is characteristic of the -state of Poland at the 
time, that the Dissidents, in their deadly civil antagonism to tJie 
Catholic majority of their countrynnm, witc sometimes forced into 
unnatural alhnnee even with the invading Turks. 

Amid all this complexity and conlhsion the Poles had won dis¬ 
tinction of one kin<l, which, in a review of their history, with so 
much on tlie per contra side, must be always set down to their 
account. They had gained great military fame. The names 
of tlieir geneftils Zamoyski, Zolkiewski, Chodkiewicz, Pofajcki, 
Ozamiecki, Zubfimirski, and Sobioski—the chief leaders of the 
Polish armies in the Swi-dish, Bussian, and Turkish w'ars ddring 
the reigns of the three Yiisas—were bmited over all Europe ; 
and some of the many battles won by tlie Poles under these gene¬ 
rals excited the unb(>nnded admiration of the niilitaiy' critics of 
the time. The reiwion why, with all their valour and generalsliip, 
the Poles lost gronnd among the nations, is to be found—^accord¬ 
ing to an explanation which a hundred pens have n^de trite—^in 
their internal dissensions, and, above all, in that admirable poli¬ 
tical constitution of theirs which was the wonder of tlio world. 
The permanent antagonism of tlie Cathohos and the Dissidents in 
a state in which the vehole body of the nobles claimed tlie political 
power, had a much moic paralyzing effect on the general policy of 
the nation than the sunilw dissensions in otlicr states having a 
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stronger central authority. On every occasion of importance the 
natiojp. separated into two masses, facing each other, and refusing 
to find H common centre of gravity. The grand occasions 
for these displays of mutual opposition were, of course, the inter¬ 
regna, w'hen, the throne being vacant, the nation resolved itself 
for a few weeks or months into a tempestuous sea of electofs. 
Moreover, on every such occasion, the J'oles had* the satisfaction 
of taking a new look at their coustitation, imd putting on a new 
patch wherever they thought it capable of being mended. Their 
plan Avas, in these cases, to revise what they called the PAeta 
Conrrnta —diat is, the constitutional tenns on which Uieir kings 
lioJd office^—adding such articles, on every new election, as they 
deemed necessary for the security of the republic during the reign 
about to commence. These changes in the Pacta Conventa were 
genemlly in tlie direction of u fnrtlier limitation of the royal au- 
tlioritv, and a more distinct assertion of the sovereignty of the 
g(‘ner«l body of nobles ; sometimes, however, they involved 
special instructions by which the uoav king was to be guided— 
as, that he should carry on sucli and sucli a war, or tlint ho 
should observe n j)oli(!y of toleratiou toAvards tlie ^Dissidents. 
Nor, after the king had assuTried his functions, was much free 
agency left him. 'J’lie Polish magnates surrnundod liim, jealous 
of all iio did ; imd iwerv tAvo years, at least, came theincvitableDiet. 
At one sucli Diet Kigismund 111. stood as a. delinquent before his 
formidable coustitiieiicy, charged Avith violations of the Pacta 
Conrenta in having entered into a secret correspondence with 
Austria : and on that occasion, tlie pnmate Kiuiikowski publicly 
told Iiim that he must remember lie aa jis ruling, not over a nation 
of peasants as in liis native Sweden, but OA'er “ a nation of tree 
nobles having no equals under heaA'eii.” It was not till 1652, 
hoAvover, that this principle ol' equality, or the frei^ consent of 
every individual Polo of the priviJi*ged class to every act done in 
the name of tlie iiatioii, readied its last logical exeesa. In that 
year, the king John Ciisimir liuA’ing embroiled himself with 
Sweden, ii deputy in tlic ])iet AA’as bold enough to use the right 
Avliicli by theory belonged to him, and by his single veto, not 
only arrest the preparations for a war with Sweden, but also 
quash all the proceediugs of the Diet. Such Avas the first case of 
the exercise of that liberum veto of Avhich we hear so mneh in 
suhs(‘quent Pplisli history, and which is certainly the greatest 
curiosity, in tho shape of a political institution, with which the 
records of any nation present us. From that time every Pole 
walked over tlie earth a conscious iiicaniation of a power such as 
no mortal man out of Poland possessed—that^of 2 nitting a spoke 
into the whole Icpfislative machinery of his country, and bringing 
it to a dead lock by his own single obstiDacy; and, though the 
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exeioise of tiie power was a different tiling £rom its possession, 
yet every now and then a man was found with nerve enough to 
put it in practice. In 'such a case not only was the lueasure 
under discussion thrown out, but, as every act of the Diet was 
r^piirod to be unanimous, all the proceedingB of the Diet from 
first to last were annulled, and the entire session was in vain. 
There were, of course, various remedies for this among an inventive 
people. One, and the most obvious and most frequent, was to 
knock the vetoist down and throttle him; another, in oases where 
he had a party at his back, was to bring soldiers round the Diet 
and coerce it into unanimity. There was also the device of 
what were called confederations; tliat is, associations of tlio 
nobles independent of the Diet, adopting decrees witli the sanc¬ 
tion of tlie king, and imposing them hy force on the country. 
These confederations nctpiited a kind of legal existence in the in¬ 
tervals between the Diets. 

•Tohii Casimir having abdicaUai the throne to return to his 
original profession us «ui ecclesiastic—lie was always more of a 
Jesuit priest than n king—tlio J’olcs, in n whim, set aside the 
foreign Candida,tes and elected Michael Wisnowiecki, a native 
youtli of no mark, whoso only claim was that he ti-aced his 
descent from the •lagelloiis. He reigned but a few years (lOCiO- 
JC74), and his reign was conspicnous only for a terrible invasion 
of i’ulaud by the Turks, and a dislionourable peace coueluded 
with these enemies, binding the Prdes to pay aii annual tribute of 
23,000 dutrats to the Sultan. It was under the eomjielliug sense 
of this thraldom to the Mussuliuuiis that the Diet, at the next 
election, though they had a larger nuTiiher of candidates than 
usual, chose one of ilieir own nobles—John Sobieski, castellan 
of (Jraeow and gi'and marshal of Poland, then in his forty-.sixth 
year, and already, by his long ser\’i«!os against tlie iiiissians and 
the Turks, by far tho first mau in the kingdom. Since the mgn 
of ^tephem Ibirory, tbe Poles had had no such king as Sobicski 
proved (1074—1097). , He did something for i’oland herself, 
and would have done more, if he could; but what he did for 
Europe at largo, with Poland as his instrument, is a story for all 
time. He Itad released Poland from her thraldom to the Turks 
in a manner wliicli all Christendom applauded—defying with a 
small army of Poles on the banks of the Dniester, iin array of 
200,000 Mussulmans under the Pasha of Damascus; aud for 
seven years after this Poland was no more menaced from that 
qgaxter. But the Turks were then at the very climax of their 
^SMleer as conquerors—gathering themselves for one tremendous 
yeffort to aocomplisl|^ what they had been incessantly attempting 
^since their capture of Oonstfintiuople two hundred years before, 
(uid advance the standard of the, crescent along tlie whole length 
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of the Mediterranean. They had openly avowed tlieir resolution 
to plent it in Borne, and change 8t. Peter's into a mosque as they 
had done St. Sophia’s. They chose Vienna for their first point 
of attack, morcliing through Hungary. The Emperor Leopold 
fied with all his dburt, leaving tlie defence of his dominions tp 
the Duke of Lorraine. On the 15tli of July, 1683, the siege df 
Vienna began, the whole space round the city being filled with 
the tents of the Turkish army, each glittering with its Mnssnlman 
symbol. Who now could save Austria ? Who but the Polish 
Suhieski, already the terror of die Turks, who had learnt to pall 
liim the wizard-king?” But would he? What was Austria 
to Poland that Poland should be generous to ber in lier time of 
need? Had Austria deserved so well of Poland? There wore 
not wMjtiug counsellors who whispoj’cd those questions, and 
hinted that Poland might iiiid it her inU'rest to let matters take 
llicir course. But Sobicski was niugnanimous. If there was any 
lending idea and purpose oi'liis life, itAvas t^j shatter the pow'erof 
the Turks, to clear Europe of th(au anti drive them back into 
Asia, nay, to rt'claim their whole empire irom them, and restore 
ill a new' I'oriu lliat Byzantine enijiis'c whicli they liad•destroyed. 
Hud the other jiowers of Europt' hut seeonded him in bis magni- 
tieeut design—w'bicli he explsiined in words if not in circular 
letters—it might have heeii for a Pole in the seventeenth century 
and not for a Buss in the nineteenth to lead the annich of Chris¬ 
tendom to the walls of Constantniojilc! I 'or the present less was 
required of him. The Emperor st'ut. envoy after envoy to implore 
his aid; the Poiie also joined bis nitreaties. On the lltiinf 
September the P(»lisli army, Avitli that of the Duke of LoiToine, 
appeared on the heights of Cnlemburg. On the 12th, when, per- 
>*eiving the strength of tlie Tnrkisli works, the armies were on the 
jioint of postponing the ultaek, the si^Iit of the Vizier Kura Miis- 
tojdin and Ins two sons ealmly Ijiking coffee among the tents 
roused the rage ol' Sohieski, and shouting out in Cromwell 
fashion, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us,” he gave the order 
for hattle. Tlic Turks did not witlistand the shock; the siege 
was raised, and Vienna tvas saved. In the cathedral of Vienna, 
where, amid the crewd met to retuni thanks tor this deliverance, 
Sohieski knelt before the altar, a priest read out in a loud voice 
the text ** TJiere was a man sent from God and his name was 
Jolin," and an electric “ Amen ” rose from the assembly. In all 
the churches of Germany and Italy, and even in the Protestant 
|•hurc*hes of England, sermons were preached in honour of the 
hero. At Borne- there was a month’s holiday; and Tniioocnt XI., 
on receipt of the news, knelt for liours, in teaijp before a crucifix. 
At tins day the defeat of the Turks by Sobieski before Vienna 
and the Coperaicau theory of the^heavens may go together as the 
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two greatest contributions made by the Poles as a nation to the 
civilization of the world. The Turks never recovered the flefeat, 
the wtfrk which Sobieski had begun being continued by others, 
till by the treaty of Carlowicz (lOOU) Hungary and Transylvania 
were recovered by Austria, the Ukraine and Pbdolia by Poland, 
rtnd the dominions of the jPorte were otherwise limited very much 
na we now see them. All was attributed to Sobieski. Yet when, 
about the year 1780, the Englishman Wraxall travelled in Poland, 
he found to his surprise that the memory of Sobieski was but 
coldly cherished by the Pules of that day, and that, in fact, tlu‘y 
rather wished he bad never existed. The reason is plain. 
Austria, which Sobieski had saved, was then one of Poland’s 
robbers! 

The history of Poland under her four last kings is but the 
liistory of her gradual subjection to Eussian control. On the 
death of Sobieski, Poland was, as usual, advertised in the 
European market as a kingdom to be let; and, na Ercd(*riok 
Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, offered the best tmna, it 
was let .to him (1697). It was the ambition of this handsome 
Hercules to be a conqueror; but unfortunately he selected the 
recovery of Livonia from Sweden ns his fii-st exploit, and thus 
roused, greatly to his owm astonishment and tlint of Europe, the 
spirit of that young dare-devil, Charles XTl. Charles invaded 
Puhuid, defeated Erederick Augustus, and compelled the Poles 
to depose him and elect nnotlier king (1704). They chose, by 
his direction, a Pi/lish noble, Stanislas Leezinski, who for live 
years ludd the thi-one in the interest of the Swedish conqiuTor, 
leaving him free to turn his amis against his great rival, the 
Czar Peter, of llnssia. After the battle of Pultowa, which ended 
the career of Charles XII., and s^jcured the preponderance in the 
north of Europe to Eiissin (1709), the Saxon Elector again laid 
claim to the crown of I’oland, and, by the aid of Saxon troops, 
compelled Stanislas to yield it hack. He retained it during the 
rest of his life (1709—1759), excessively unpopuhu: among the 
Poles, who were prevented fi-om revolting from him only by the 
terror of Eussin. The genius of Peter the (hvat had already 
marked out Poland as a necessary conquest for Eussia on her 
road to empire, and indicated the gradual increase of Eussian 
influence over the Polish Kings and Diets, as the surest prepara¬ 
tion for this conquest. A reduction of the Polish national army 
from 100,000 to 20,000 men was the first conspicuous effect of 
Eussian inspiration in the councils of Erederick Augustus. It 
was, however, in the reign of his son imd successor, Frederick 
Augustus III. (17^33—1763), that Poland fell completely under 
the sway of Bussia. He owed his election to Eussian armies at 
first; and, daring his«whole reign he lived so habitually in his 
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Saxon capital of Dresden, and suffered the Bussians to act for 
liim so largely in Boland, that St. Petersburg became almost tlie 
common capi^ of PoLmd and Bussia. The resultskwere seen 
after his death. In the interregnum 'w^liich followed that event, 
Poliind became, as usual, the scene of strife; and, under th^ 
pretence of preserving Uie peace, the Bussian Empress CatheriitiB 
sent troops into the country. Coerced by these troops, the Diet 
elected Stanislas Poniatowski, one of Catlierine’a lovers, de¬ 
signated by her for the piurpose (170-1). Her determination Was 
tliat no ohaiige should be made in the system of the Polish 
government, which, by amending the anom^ies of that system, 
might curtail her influence; and this slic thought could be 
secured by the election of Poniatowski. At the very time of his 
election, liowever, the Diet, led by a party, at the head of which 
was the powerful family of the Czartoriskis, earned some important 
changes in the Constitution, designed and calculated to infuse 
vigour and national spirit into the govemiricnt under the new reign. 
Among these was the repeal of the absurd law of the lU>eruni veto. 
(Jatherine was, therefore, alarmed : ]\)hmd seemed to be slipping 
JVoni under her hands. Slio found a very plausible pretext for 
intei'fering. Among the acts passed under the influence of the 
(V.artoriski party, was one for excluding the Dissidents from all 
civil offices and places of command, and prohibiting the free 
exenusc in Poland of any foim (»f faith except the Catholic. 
Similar dectrecs had been passed in former Diets duiing the reign 
of i roderick Augustus JI.—more particularly in the Diet of 1717, 
in that of 1723, and that of 173(5; and fr’oiu the very fact tiiat 
the Dissidents, in eousc<iuencc of these decrees and die perse- 
(mtious to wldch they led. laid of hue been driven into a position 
of disaffection to a majority <d‘ their countiTinen, and relnmce on 
lorcign protection, the cause of nationality and patriotism had 
become identified with that of Catholicism and intolerance. Not 
only Bussia, but also Croat Britain, Prussia, and Denmark, as 
piuties to tlie Peace of Oliva, in 10(50, by which religious liberty 
liad been giiurunteed in P<dish Prussia, felt themselves entitled 
to ])rotcst against the intolerant measures by which the reign of 
Poniatowski had heoii initiated. These powers demmided of 
l*oniatowski’s first Diet (17(5(5), a reconsideration of the question 
of the Dissidents; and Bussia, jcuniug in the demand, again sent 
(Toops into Poland. The Diet proposed a compromise, which 
was so far from satisfactory to the Dissidents, that they foniied 
confederations tliroughoiit the country, and, while professing 
their attncluaeiit to the Constitution, and even their respect for 
the Catholic church as the established church of Poland, declared 
their determination to win, their rights, and appealed to foreign 
I'rotestont powers. This organization, at J>lie head of wliieh was 
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Prince Hadziril, became complete in 1767; and in an extraor- 
dinaiy Diet held that year, a plan of Prince Badzivil’a, for refer¬ 
ring the ^[nestion of the Disridents to a commisBion acting in 
concert with the Bussian ambassador, was passed by intimida¬ 
tion—the bishops of Cracow and Blew, and varions other oppo- 
xtents, being’ carried off by Bnasion soldiers. Immediately the 
Catholics formed a vast counter-confederation, called the Oonle- 
deratiou of Bar. From end to end the country was one scene 
of anarchy, outrage, and civil war; in some districts, the Bus- 
sians, as pi'otectors of the Dissidents, fighting the forces of the 
Catholic Confederates—in others, where there were no Bussians, 
the Catholics retaliating on the Dissidents by fire and massacre. 
In addition to innumerable skirmishes, twelve battles of some 
consequence were fought between 17G8 and 1772, by the Confe¬ 
derates of Bar against the Bussian iuvadera. To (hitholics of 
other countries looking on, the cause of the Confederates seemed 
the cause of patriotism; and, from Fninoe in particular, they 
received secret assistance, and many volunteers flocked to Poland 
to serv'e on their side. Bnssia, on the other hand, found allies 
in PruHsia‘and Austria ; and the forces of the three I'owcrs, co¬ 
operating, trampled down idl opposition. So far, considering the 
state in which I’oland had h(* long betm, there w'us notliiiig 
specially to shock the contemporaneous public opinion of 
Europe. Suddenly, howev(‘r, an astounding piece of new’s r«n 
over Europe, awakening cabinets, and fonidiig matter of gossip 
for new'spapers and cotiee-liouses. A treaty laid been signed at 
St. Petersburg, on the otli of August, 1772, for tlie partition of 
Pohuid by the three occupying Powers! 

The ideti of u pnrtitiou of Pohujd originated on this occasion— 
there hud been nuitterings of it on various o<!cnsions before— 
with Frederick tlw! (ireat of Pnissui. Since 1701, when his 
grandfather Frederick I. exchanged the title of Elector of Bran¬ 
denburg in Germany’and independent Duke of Prussia, for that of 
King of Prussia, the kingdom of Prussia had been a powerlhl and 
growing state in northern Europe: and it had acquired its high 
celebrity under Frederick IJ. himself. To complete his darling 
kingdom, however, Frcderiik had set his heart on the acquisition 
of Western or Polish Prussia, with its port of Dontzic, and its 
other commercial possessions and capabilities, thus doing away 
the unseemly gap whiidi then existed on the map between the 
German or Brandenburg part of his territories and Eastern or 
Dncal Prussia, imd secunng for the Prussian monarchy an un¬ 
broken seaboard on the Houthem Baltic. He had taken care, 
daring the straggle between Bussia and the Confederates, to oc- 
,,.«upy this desirable territory with Lis troops; and it was in order 
he might be allowted to keep it, that he suggested to Bussia 
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end Austria that they should help themselTes to similar slices of 
the “ Polish cake.” Catherine and Maria*Theresa were gained 
over tb the project—^Maria-Theresa, they say, reluctantly, and in 
deference to the wishes of her son the Emperor Joseph; and the 
treaty of partition was signed at bt. Petersburg. The precise af- 
raugemmits of this treaty were as follows:— Prussia took aporti(Ai 
of Uie territories of l^oland, measuring 10,800 English square 
miles, and containing about 800,000 inhabitants—this portion 
consisting of all Western or Polish Prussia, the districts of 
Dantzic and Thom alone excepted, and somo districts contiguous 
to Western Prussia, but not included in it. Austria took a ter¬ 
ritory of 27,U00 square mdes, with about 2,000,000 inhabitants, 
consisting of the whole of Gallicia, or lied liussia, and some 
other contiguous districts of Southern Poland, adjoining her 
Carpathian frontier. Russia took a strip of territory on her own 
frontier, measuring 32,400 square miles, and consisting of the 
present liussion provinces of Polotsk, Witepsk, IMohilow, and 
Polish JJvonia. Altogether Poland lost 71,100 square miles, or 
about onc-fourth of her entire territory, with a still huger pro¬ 
portion of her population. • 

i’or ninoUsen years after this first partition of Poland—to which 
the three J*owers compelled the J)iet to give their sanction—the 
pjiles who formcil the remanent nation continued to lead a dimi- 
uished political existence, under their king, Poniatowski. Misfor¬ 
tune had produced wholesonio cifeets. lirooding over the ruin of 
their country, their best men began to see to what faults in tlie 
nation itscll' that ruin might lie trneod. A new and healthy patiiot- 
ism sprang up; all I'auks hccauie united in a common desire to 
see Poland recovering from Iter (icgnidation Ify her own exertions, 
tor a timo the change was only moral and sentimenttd; hut 
gi'adually it oxhibiied itself in a R'solute course of reform, affect¬ 
ing die institutions of the country; and, at length. In 1791, it 
issued in the promulgation by the Piet of an eutii'ely new poli¬ 
tical constitution, which was tlienci'forward to be the fundamental 
law of Poland. It is useless to describe minutely a constitution 
which was never carried fully into effect: it is enough to mention 
that among the radical changes which it ■ involved were these— 
the abolition of serfdom ; (lomplctc and effective liberty for all 
religious creeds, Homan Catholicism remaining the national 
religion; tlie separation of tlie Pie^ into two hduses, somewhat 
after tlio Englisdi fashion, hut with a preponderance of power m 
tin* upper house; the utter abolition of the preposterous libermn 
^’cto, and also of the old restrictions as to the duration and time 
of the sessions of the Piet; tlie strengthening of the Executive, 
at tlie same time tliat its prerogatives were strictly defined ; tlie 
purgation of the electoral lists, by the^ disfrancliisemeut of 
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broken-down and decayed nobles; the admission of more of the 
towns to the political Icouchise ; and the appointment of siiecial 
commissions to mature and carry out measures of reform in the 
administration, the system of public education, tmd the like. 
To crown all, Poland was declared to be no longer an elective 
j^gdom, but a hereditary constitudonal monarchy—the reversion 
to go to the electoral line of Saxony, after the death of Ponia- 
towski. All over Europe the Mends of freedom rejoiced at this 
vigorous effort of Poland to sliake off the slough of her old 
forms, and begin a new career with the freshness of youth. No 
heart rejoiced more than that of our own Edmund Burke, who 
hod already liited liis voice against the first partition, and pro¬ 
phesied' that out of that precedent there would spring woes for 
all Europe. Alas! the hopes of Burke and other generous 
spirits were soon extinguished. On no other pretext than that 
it was against the interests of Biissiu that Poland should change 
her constitution, the armies of Catherine were sent across the 
Polish frontier. A few scoundrels among the Poles welc.omud 
them; but the mass of tlie nation, with Poiiiatowski liinisolf, 
true to hia duty us their constitutional king, roused themselves to 
fight. In the campaign of 1702, seven battles were fought in 
the space of six weeks. The oveiwhckiiing military force of the 
liussians, aided by the treachery of the Prussian king, Frederick 
William II., who had engaged to support Poland against further 
encrouchuieuts, decided the fate of the war; tuid, once again 
mistress of Poland, lliissia proceeded to a second act of spoliation. 
An extent of territory measuring 08,000 squjire miles, or more 
than tliree tiuu'S what she had taken in the first partition, was 
transferre<l from the'map of Poland to that of Bussia; Prussia, 
by way of hush-money, being allowed to liclp herself to 22,800 
square miles of what rcmain(‘d, with Dantzic and its district, as a 
bonne houche. Austria this time took nodting. Such was tlio 
second partition of Poland, which took place in 1793, and left 
Poland with an area of 80,100 stpiarc miles—or less tlian one- 
third of its originid extent. Even those, over Europe, who Iind 
found some justification for the first partition in the aiiarcliy of 
Poland, and, above all, in the treatment of the Dissidents, were 
shocked at a repetition of the same act under such diileront 

struggle, and Ifobind was blotted out from the 
list of nations. Among the Polish generals who had fought in 
the campaign of 1792, was Tiiuddeus Kosciuszko, a Pole of 
Lithuania, who had been about twenty-seven years of age at the 
time of the first partition, hod left his country shortly after that 
event, and served id die American War of Independence; and had 
returned to Poland, a| Lafayette returned to France, breathing 
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the breath of freedom and the Far West. A friend of Kosci- 
iiszko,^ and also of Lithuanian birth, was Ni^oewicz, the poet. 
Hetiring after the second partition, Kosoiuszko to Leipsic and 
Niemcemcz to Italy, these two kindred spiiits kept up a oom- 
mnuioation with each other, and with the wrecks of the patriotic^ 
organization in Poland; and in March, 1701, a new Ww bursf 
out. The movement began in Cracow, where Eosciuszko suddenly 
appeared with a band of adherents; but it spread at once to all 
parts of the country. Never did the Poles display such bravery, 
such self-devotipn, such unanimity. The Hiissians were driven 
out of WapfMvw and other piurts of Poland; and whatever a small 
nation could do against the gigantic strength of the two great 
Powere between which it was wedged, was done. Between 
March and November, 1791, fourteen battles w'ere fought with 
vuritms success. The fatal battle of Mack;iowico, fought on tiro 
10th of October, placed Poland at the mercy of her enemies. 

“ Hope for a Beason bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked as Kosciuszko fell.” 

Not that he was killed in that battle, liowever. Ho, Niemcewicz, 
nml luuiiy others of the chief Polish patriots, were taken prisoners 
by the lliissiims—most ()f them sadly wounded, and Eosciuszko, 
in pjirliciihir, almost hacked to piec«!s. 1’hey were carried to 
St. I’etersburg, whore they were confined in cells till the death 
of f'atlieriuo. Meunwliile, llic llussian armies overran Poland; 
and in 179.5, the Tlirco Powers—^Austria insisting on having 
a share of the spoil, if there was to ho any spoil at all—arran^'ed 
tin* third and last partition of the country. Of the HO, 100 square 
miles wbich tlwn constituted independout Poland, Kussia, entitled 
as usual to tbe lion's share, took 4 0,.5()() miles, or almost exactly 
oiiOrhalf, thus advancing her Baltic frontier to Prassia; Prussia 
took 21,700 miles, extending her frontier eastward,* so us to 
include Warsaw; and Austria annexed 30,900 miles to her 
Oiillician kingdom'. What remained of Poland was represenUnl 
by the figure 0 ; and as King of Nothing, Poniatowski was 
carried prisoner to St. Petersburg. Tliei-e he died in 17UK, in 
tlie second year of Paul’s reign. Paul on liis accession released 
Eosciuszko, Niemcewicz, and the otlier Polish patriots, and sent 
them to America. Eosciuszko, no longer the gallant and the 
heroic, but a cripple and a misantlirope, sundvod till 1817, when 
lie died iu Switzerland; Niemcewicz survived till 1841, when he 
dii*d. a venerable refugee, in Paris. 

Infinite was tlie declamation caused over Europe by the final 
extinction of Poland ; but declamation was all tJio interference 
that any foreign power offered; and Burko died half believing 
that, after all, the crimes of kings were wo:u8e for tlie world than 
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all the onti'iiges of peoples drunk with Bevolution. The cause of 
Poland now hung in tho mere winds that blew over the lace of 
Europe, or lay lodged in millions of helpless hearts still lieuting 
secretly with an old life that would not die. There was but one 
power visible over the vrhole world to which this cause could 
i^penl. The French Bevolutioii, already in the full tide of its 
mighty progress, received into its current all other stniggling and 
oppressed causes, ns a great river receives its tributaries. From 
the year 17ii6 onwards, it was through the means of the French 
Bevolution, and by serving under its bjuanere, tiiat nil that re¬ 
mained of active Polish patriolism sought to keep alive tho 
memory of Poland, and to remind the world of herwTongs and her 
claims. How the Poles Hocked into the service of tho directors', 
and bow they distinguished themselves in that sertdre, both us 
officers and as soldiers, particularly in Italy, are matters of fami¬ 
liar history. It devolved on Napolejm, as the heir and exc* iitor 
of tho French Bevolution, to reward tho Poles for Uieiv fidelity to 
him and to it. He did something to reward tlicm, though not 
so much ns they Inid expe(!ted in 1S07, ho took the opportiniitv, 
wlicn he was settling the terms of pea <!0 with Prussia at Tilsit, 
to oblige that Power to give up 40,^200 square miles of Polish 
temtory out of the r)5,3()0 square miles which she had approjiriiited 
in the three partitions. Of these i(i,2()() miles, ho gave ii.'itK) to 
Bussia ; erecting the remaining 43,0(K) miles into an independent 
State, to he called the Itucliy of Warsaw, and to he governed, 
under the geuersil regulations <if the T'iapoleonian F.nipire, by the 
Saxon princes. By a suhsej|uent arrsingement with Austria, in 
1 KttO, that Power wais obliged to give up J22,(»00 miles t)f her 
Polish acquisitions: of which, 2(i00 miles were given to Bussia, 
while the remaining 20.000 wore added to the J)iichy of Whu-sitw. 
'J’bus, at the height of Napoleon’s greatness, there was ineluded 
in his Empire a fn(‘titions Palish state, of about C.‘»,000 square 
miles in extent—a morsel of old Poland revived, so to speak, for Na¬ 
poleon's piiiposes, and hy way of political experiment. The Poles, 
of course, were hy no means satisfied with so small an instalment 
of their claims; hut they still trusted to Napoleon’s generosity 
when circumstances and, above all, a nipture with Bussia, should 
make it easier for him to carry out his ulterior views in their 
behalf; and, accorilingly, it was with a thrill of enthusiastii! ex¬ 
pectation that in IS 12 the Poles hailed the advance of tho Fren(jh 
invading army into Bussia. There were at least 80,000 J*nlos in 
that army. The disastrous issue of tho Bussian campaign, how¬ 
ever, dashed the hopes of Poland, and during the remainder of 
'J^Jilfl^leon’B oareer,^^the Polish question was in abeyance. At the 
■^ongross of Vienna, in 1816, this question came before a different 
Wi)unal—-that of the assembled diplomatists of Europe; and was 
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there discussed from a uew poiut of view. It is certaiu that, 
when that (Jongress first met, tliere was some disposition to give 
the question a generous solution—Castlereagh and Talleyrand, 
on the i)art of Great Britain and France, necessarily urging such 
a B{)liition^ while Austria did not seem to be unwilling to yield 
up all Gidlicia for any equivalent consideration, and the Kussinn 
Fm 2 >eror Alexander positively astonished the world with his 
liberal intentions. What might liave been the result had the 
di^domatists bceu able to arrange the matter at leisure cannot 
now be known; the escape of Napoleon from Flba obliged them 
to hiuTy over their work witliout ])cii)g very nice ; and the ques¬ 
tion of Boland was settled jis follows :—Tiie Duchy of Warsaw 
ceased to exist—the Saxon princes, as allies of Napoleon, having 
slmivd his ruin. Of Uic 0.‘},0()() s([uaro miles forming that duchy, 
1:1,500 were restored to Prussia; 2H(»0 were given back to Aus¬ 
tria ; A <»,000 were erecti>d into an independent European state, 
<*all('(l The Kingdom of Pohnul, the crown of which was confenvd 
on tlie Emperor Alexand(3r of liussia, to he enjoyed by him and 
his heirs and successors for cvi‘v, as a Jamily possession quite 
sepanite from the Imperial crowi of Russia.; audf lastly, Uie 
small remainiug space of 500 sijuaro miles, iiicludiug the city of 
Cracow and its inn tied iatet vicinity, with a ])opnlation of about 
01,000 s(tuls, was ercctml into wliat. was called the Free Jlejntbllc 
of Crncoir, under an independent govermneut, guaranteed hy the 
thrci‘ Powei's in common. FVom IS] 5, accordingly, the interest 
<if strictly Polish history is conccnlralctl in the so-called “ Iving- 
(hnu of Poland, ’ and its dimiuntivc little neighbour, the so-c dled 
“ Republic of Cracow." 

'Die liistory of the kingdom of I’olainl*—Poland the Second, 
as it has been sometimes nam(‘d—was bright hut brief. 'I'lic 
Emperor Aloximder, as we have said, was then a “liberal," in the 
Eiiglish sense of the term, full of ideas such as wSi*e in eircnla- 
tiou among the disciples of .loremy Bentham. Since his acces¬ 
sion to tlie empire of Russia, in ISOI, the Poles attached to that 
empire had Ikjcu under a far loss galling tyranny than those 
attached to Prussia and Austria. In the case of the kingdom oJ' 
.Poland, however, ho had an opportunity for a more emphatic 
display of his liberalism. AVith enough of the true Ruh^ian 
spirit (»f I’eter the Great in liis veins to insist, at the Cemgress 
of Vienna, that this Idngdom sh^juld belong to himself and to 
none else, he had no sooner bullied Castlereagh and the rest into 
the concession of this demand, than he brought out the other 
part of his character, and surprised all the crowmed heads by 
granting, of his own accord, and, as it were, out of iiliilosopluc 
conviction, a constitutional charter to his iiew kingdom, a liun- 
dred times more liberal than Castlereagh would liavo granted. 
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had he been the donor. This charter was proclaimed on the 
24th of December, 1815, or about four months after the kingdom 
came into existence. It consisted of 165 articles, among the 
most important of which were tliese:—^the maintenance of Catho¬ 
licism as the national religion, with perfect toleration imd equal 
ciVil rights for all other sects; the most entii'e liberty of the 
pre^js; tlie national use of the Polish language, and tlie reserva¬ 
tion of all posts tmd places, (dvil and military, with slight ex¬ 
ceptions, for native or regularly naturalized Poles; tlm inviola¬ 
bility of ])crson and property, except after regular process of 
law; the responsibility of ministers; and freedom and publicity 
in the legislature and in the law courts. 'J’he legislature was to 
consist of two chambers—a chamber of senators, a])out seventy in 
umiiber, and nominated by the lung for life; and a chamber of 
deputies, 128 in number, returned by die districts and the com¬ 
munes. All citizens of the age of tliirty, poHse.ssiug any piece 
of laud, however small, and paying taxes to tlie amount of 100 
Polish florins a year (2?. 10s.), were eligible as deputies; and tlie 
right of voting belonged to all landboldors, all manufacturers or 
traders of any kind, having a capital of 10,000 florins 
all parish clergjmien, all teachers, and all artists or meidianics of 
certified talent. The two chambiTs were to have the right of 
discussing and rejecting measures; hut tlie right of initiating 
measures was reserved for the king and his council. 'J’lu* kings 
weie to he ciwncd at Wtirsnw, and were to swear fidelity to the 
constitution; and during their nhseiicc. the Executi\e was to 
bo exercised bv a lieutenant and a council of state. 

The Czar was thus like a man i^ossusscd both of a towii-liouse 
for rough puiposes, and a eouiitry-liousc for relaxalioii uiul plea¬ 
sure. Jiussia was his uiwn-honsc; tliere he was the autocrat, 
the lord of filly millions of serfs, the framer of ukases; and, if 
you called (fn him there, you were likely to find him in gi'uif 
humour, and deep in business! Poland, with its four milHuus, 
was his neat little eonntry-hox: thei'olic was a constitutional sove¬ 
reign, governing by law mid charter; and if you called on him 
there, you were sure to find him at his leisure, with a hook in his 
hand,^ or sauntering in liis grounds, or talking familiarly with his 
hailifl! Alas! he found Ids country-box no such easy pos¬ 
session.^ For a time, indeed, all went on prosperously. The 
flourishing state of the kingdoni of Poland during the first Uiree 
or four years of its existence under eoiistitutionnl government, is a 
sttmding answer to those who deny tlie possibility of social order 
and prosperity among the Polesii unless when controlled by a 
forei^ whip. For particulars, we may refer to any history of 
the rime. The Poleb, on the one hand, did justice to Alexander's 
gb'od inteutions towartjs them, and began to like him. There 
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was Lardly sucli a thing as an opposition-party in the Polish 
Diet, .and Government fotmd its work easy. On the oUier hand, 
Alexander was pleased with his Poles, and was proud of them; 
and once, in the fdlness of his heart, he declared to them tliat so 
convinced was he of the advantages of constitutional goverjfL- 
inent, tliat he only waited a proper occasion to retire from busi¬ 
ness ns HU autocrat altogether, enfranchise the Russians, and Set 
up a Parliament in St. Petersburg. This was in 18J8; but 
before two years had passed, the relations between him and the 
Poles were totally changed. 

'Pwo onuses conspired to produce the change. In the first 
place, granting that the Poles were as happy as it was possible 
for the best constitution tt> make tJiein, there could not but still 
linger among thciii an inextiugnishable sentiment of nationality. 
Sophisticate; as we may, it remains a sound belief, recognised by 
all speech and all liteniture, that a mini W’lio forgets his country, 
wlio foi>iW('ars Iku* past, and is dead if) the legends of hor fame, is 
a wreteh and a eaitifl'. “ Ifl forget thee, O .Jerusalem, may my 
right hand forget her cunning!” was the feeling of the Hebrews 
of old ; and the tune of it is eternal. The four millidhs of Poles 
who fonned the kingdom «)f Poland, cherished in tlieir hearts, as 
a sacred altar-lire, the memory of Poland the Great, and of all 
her sufieriiigs and wTongs. I'hey loohf'd around imd saw masses 
of their fellow-eouutrymen chcrisliiiig the same recollections, and 
subject to viu'ious foreign govonimenls, l\ee])mg them asunder hy 
IVn'ee, and svstematicallv c,rushing ont of them all tliat was 
Polish. Was it wonderful that, oven in their own prosperity, the 
dream arose of a ivstf)red and reunited P,oland, and that tho 
mighty inolaiKdioly which forsakes not hearts bereaved, took pos¬ 
session iof their young men? fitill, had not actual events chafed 
this melancholy into action, it might have remained y. mere senti¬ 
ment, exhausting itself in novels and tales of tlie Polish past, 
iind fervid national songs. Huch events did occur. Partly in 
consequence of oifcnce.s givim to Alexander hy expressions of the 
national aspirations in the INdisli press, partly in consequence of 
a change in Alexander's mode of thinking, there arose a struggle 
of tlie usual character between the sovereign and the jieople. 
An unti-liussiau party sprang up, and Government found itself 
impeded. Piece by piece Alexander proceeded to violate the 
constitution. First of all, in 1819, came on ordinance estalilish- 
ing a censorship of the press. Other imconstitutioual decrees 
followed. Russian troops were quartered in Poland, and paid 
out of its revenues, contrary to charter; illegal arrests were 
multiplied ; tlie Diet was not convoked; and» in one matter otter 
another, the king changed into the autocrat. Alexander's agent 
in Pohmd—^liis eccentric, uncopth, and ferocious brother, Con- 
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‘stamtine—^increased the rage uud disaffection caused by these 
measuros; by a thousand outrages^ and a perpetual tone of insult 
in all his detdings yrith tlic Poles. It is impossible, in a skini- 
ming mimitivc such as tliis, to give an idea of the merits of the 
qparrel between Alexander and the Poles; one must go down 
among the concrete details to understand how much the Poles 
hdd to endure. It is enough to say that, before Alexander’s death, 
the Poles had cause to hate him ns a tjTant. 

Nicholas succeeded his brother in 1826, and inherited the 
quiUTel begun with the Poles. He was not the man to shrink 
from going througli with it. He never had any sympathies with 
constitutional government. He hated it from the first, and came 
to the tlmone with the determination to release himself as soon ns 
possible from his single personrl connexion with it. Far tnore 
openly and decisively than his hinther, he dealt with Poland ns 
an nutocrat. Ho called one Diet, and camo to a rupture with it. 
Every act of liis rule added to the spirit of discontent, fill at 
lust all Poland beeomo organized against his govomniont, and 
ripe for insurrection. It was thought Umt the I’oles would Jivail 
themselves"of Uie Turkish war of 1S2K to rise in behalf of their 
constitution; but it was not till November, 1860—^four months 
after the French revolution of .July bad given the impulse—that 
the “movement" occurred. How, on the 20th of tljat month, 
the vouiig men of "Warsaw began the insurrection by altempting 
to seize the Draud-Duke Constantine; bow the insuircction 


bo(‘ame geiural, and the llnssians were driven out of I’ohind; 
how (Jhlopieki, the coinraander-iu-chief of the insurgents, lost, 
time, and the iuflacqtial 3‘oles sought to negotiate with Nii-holas; 
how Ni(diolas returned for au-swer that ho would have une(»udi- 
tional surrender or nothing; how tiic Poles then threw off aHt'giunce 
to the houso,of Poinanof, and c.stahlislied a bcav government under 
the presidency of Prince Adam Czartoriski; how, for seven months 
of 1881, the lluss]an armies, first under Diebiteh and then under 
Poskiewitch, fought battle after battle with theJVdes: hotV, partly 
through mismanagement, partly througli deficient numbers and 
resoujreos, all the valour of the Poles foiled of final success; 
how tenihly Nicholas avenged himself, by drafting the Polish 
patriots into Jiis armies, s(*ndiug them to Siberia, and driving 
them, by linndreds, into exile; and bow, acting on the so-called 
law of nations wliich dc'claros that conquest cancels all jirior 
tenures, he forthwith der-Iared Poland no longer an independent 
ail^, but only a prorince of the llussinn Empire,—all this, 
are many who remember. Nicholas had attained the object 
r^Tiis wishes. Hetdechired, some twelve years aftenvords, to the 
Marquis de Custine, that, sooner than play tho pai’t of a consti¬ 
tutional king again i» any part, of F.uiope, he would fall back 
upon China. 
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Tho little rei)ublio of Cracow, though occupied by the amies 
of the three I’owere, maintainod a nominal existence till 184.0, 
when it was formally extinguislied. Thus, the second time, was 
all trace of Poland obliterated from the map of JEnrope. 

The question of the present day is, Shall Poland be restored to 
the map of Europe, and ought Great Britain and France to labodr 
to restore it? Take tho vote of tlie entire populations of the tyo 
countries, and tlie answer will bo overwhelmingly in the affirma¬ 
tive. It is no longer a question of sentimentalism, of abstract 
belief in the doctrine of nationality. One may care very little for 
that doctrine; one may hold, as some do, that nationalities axe 
factitious tilings, wliich can bo made and modelled as well us 
nuytliing else—as well as cheeses, for example—if only yon gi*ant 
till* application of sufficient time and sufficient pressure; one may 
hold tiiat all history has heeu hut au illustration of the factitions- 
ness of nations, ami that, though tlu* case of Poland is a very 
glaring caw?, evcoi the aiioniulies connected with it might he got over 
in tlie lapse of years, and Eurojie henefiled hy the new combina¬ 
tions which luue resulted from the disniptloii of the once great 
Kiavoiihui mass caJlmg itsell' the nalioii of the Poles.* One may 
think ill this Nehiichadne/.zur fashion, xiiid yet he thinking nothing 
to the purjiosc, as the question now cluniccs to he presented. The 
(jiiestioii now is whether, he the ahstniiit view of the case wdial it 
may, tho resurrection of Pohmd is a ne(*essity fur Euroiie. The 
universal feeling is that it is. If it is desirable that tho Czar 
should ho heatcii, the restoration of Poland is a necessary means 
ftir that end. You may debate the first point, hut, if you cuveedo 
it, yon cannot delmte the se<‘oiid. Tliei’e is, indeed, a kind ol 
!M‘( hillocliism, if we may so call it, in politics, wliieli, judging of 
(‘Ounti*j||||> and their jirospects solely from tables of the-ir revenue, 
their exports, their imports, and the like, loads us into wretched 
mistakes, if we heat llus-da enough in tlie Crimea, ilnd bombard 
her enough ■wherever she shows a fort, and blockade her coasts 
enough, it is thought wo shall have diivcn hack Kussia, and 
arrested her coiu-se of aggrandizement. It is forgotten that tliere 
are certain powei's and ageiieics in counti-ies, swaying them and 
dircciiiigtlicm, of a kind that cannot be tabulated by Mr.M'Culloch 
—helougiug, so to speidv, to the category of the impomlerahles. 
It is forgot-Um that in her theory of Pansla%dsm, for example, and 
her fanalieol proiiagandist spirit as. die champion of the Ortliodox 
(a reek Clhuroh, Ilussia possesses elements offeree ever at work— 
active wdiilc the cannons are roaring, and as active when they are 
silent; and tliat, while these spiritiud forces remain in her, she 
will still be a conquering nation, though St. Petersburg shall have 
been laid in ruins. Those who advocate* the restoration of 
Iceland take a more profound view of t^e war. We must meet 
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Nicholas, they say, not with battles merely, but with new political 
combinations. Wherever our armies tread, they must not merely 
leave a carnf^e of Kussians behind them; they must plant per¬ 
manent political arrangements inconsistent with the re-extension 
of Bussian power in that region, and finding their own interest 
ii preventing it In the striking phrase of the author of the 
LeUre a VEmpereurj we must impaaBum the war. And what more 
effective way of doing so than by moving the restoration of 
Inland? A restored Poland—that is, at least, one necessary part 
in the great self-supporting political combination, by setting up 
which Bussian supremacy in Europe will be mode impossible. 

Any opposition that the idea of restoring Poland may still 
meet with, arises portly from the disinclination of the ofiicial 
mind to oil “ large ” measures; but partly also from a kind of 
disgust with the Poles nationally and personally. The i)ast of 
Poland seems to many to promise but ill for tlie future. A nation 
always in anarchy; a nation of wTaugling nobles and misemblo 
serfs, both a prey to Jews and Jesuits; a nation, the poor of which 
were the most squalid in Europe; a nation tried and found 
wanting, ttied and found wanting again—what hope is there of 
any resurrection for it ? As regards this mode of argument, wo 
believe we have furnished the means of judging of its worth in 
the foregoing retrospect. To us it seems that injustice is done 
to the Poles by those wJio use the argument—that their history, 
even at its worst, attests their possession of certain peculiar 
virtues and eapabilities, counterbalancing their faults ; and that 
certain points <if their history may bo selected—as, for cxtunple, 
under someoftbe Jagellons, and again in 1791—6, and Ifcilo—30 
^when they really ekhibited powers of (uvil cohesion and orderly 
self-development as great as were to be found in anyH^ntcni- 
porary nation. How mncli of the anarchy and national mis¬ 
fortunes of fbo Poles arose from the siuglo fact of their having a 
bad pohtical constitution! True, they nuide that constitution ; 
but the philosophy of the connexion between a people and its con¬ 
stitution is not so well understood as to enable us* to aver that a 
superior people can never have an absurd constitution. The 
Poles amended then' constitution, and, so for as they had a trial, 
after they had done so, they were not found wanting—which looks 
as if a superior people might, by some fatuity, retain political 
forms altogether unworthy of,them, and suffer in consequence. 
Of Apil^estiou of Polisli serfage, we have already said enough. 
l^[|p^^|pg the personal habits of the Poles, here also we feel 
o‘ar philosophy as to the connexion of such habits with 
aMMtional character is defective. In the time of Henry Vlll., 
£:^smas found the houses of the English the most filthy in 
•1|4rope. The Scotch pf last century were not a very cleanly 
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people, if we may believe the tourists of the time. Yet neither 
the English nnr the Sootoh have shown an incapacity for self- 
government. In fact, however, the accounts of Polish habits in 
this respect seem to have been exaggerated. Wraxall, in 1780, 
found the Polish ladies high-bred, accomplished, and beautiful 
women, and Polish society of the liigher ranks generally about 
the most delightful in Europe. Among the Poles that come 
under our observation in this country, wo find many true gentle¬ 
men. Polish refugees, indeed, arc not popular, as a class; but 
what refugees are ? We often wonder wdicther, if there were a 
revolution in this country, and if a body of young men were 
driven by the result to' the (Jontinent for refuge, and oldiged to 
seek a livelihood under all kinds of difficulties, their conduct 
would be more creditable to their native land than that of tho 
Polish, or the Italian, or the Himgariun refugees iii England is 
to theirs. There aro certain virtues wliicli are very apt to give 
way when the pecuniaiy basis on which life itself rests is witli- 
dniwn ; Jiud besides, refugees, even in a good cause, are not 
necessarily tho finucst mid best cliaracJcrs produced by their 
respective ooinitrics. Such idiarae.tcrs, liowover, mustlic amongst 
llicin; and we have ourselves known Polish refugees, as well as 
Italian and Hungarian, of whom any country might bo proud. 

AIt.(»gethcr, we think it a very safe assertion that, were the 
r(»les restored to their indepcnden(;c now, they w'ould show that 
the lessons of the past liavo not been lost upon them. If they 
did not form u nation internally regulated at once on tho best 
principles, they would at least form a nation externally strong as 
!i whole; and lhat is wliat is chiefly >vaiitcd. But, besides, the 
J’oles, such as they are, exist—they cannot be swept oft' the face 
of the earth ; and the question is, shall they be Russian or not ? 
If Russia con manage the Poles, .suridy it is within ^the compass 
of politicid science to devise a system by which they could he as 
well managed and yet he free I'rom Russia. In what precise form 
Poland could be best resuscitated, and liow practic^ly the pro¬ 
blem of her resuscitation might he best' solved in the present 
state of Europe, we shall not profess to say. Count Krasinski 
hints that the problem might be solved quite consistently with 
the Austrian alliance, by inducing Austria to give up Gallicia as 
the nucleus of a new Polish state to he formed by the gradual 
annexationg>f parts at least of Polish Russia and Polish Ih-ussia. 
He gets over tlie difficulty by supporing that the Western Powers 
might in that case give the Danubian Principalities to Austria in 
exchange—a remedy which moat will tliink as bad as tlic disease. 
T^iaving this question for practical politicians, we will add, for 
ourselves, only two remarks. First, Poland must ho resuscitated 
as a whole, and nearly in her full ancieut extent, ns a country 
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stretching irom the Baltic to the Black Sea. Secondly, the 
restoration of Poland Tvill not do alone. Himgiiry and Italy 
must at the some time be made indepmident nations, and the 
other Slavonians of Austria and Turkey must he also orgunized. 

is only by a division of the map of Europe dnto nationalities, 
peimuncut by reason of their oonibrmity to natural conditions, 
and nearly equipollent in respect of their mass, that Bussia can 
ho resisted, and a true balance of power established. 
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' Abt. VI. —Cambridge Univebsity Reform. 

1. Report of tlie Royal Coimmenion appoinied in 1850, to iiiqnire 

into the State, JJwciplhie, l^tiidies, and Revenues of the Uni¬ 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge. 

2. Cambridge University Transaeiions during the J*urltan 

Controversies of the \V>ih and \7th Centuries, t^dlecri'd 
by ,1am Fs Heywoou, M.P.. F.S.A., of Trinity C’ol- 

legf, Cambridge; and Tiiom\s AViiionT, M.A., E.S.A., Hou. 
M.Pi.S.E., CoiTCspondiiig^lembcrof tlie lustituti' of Craucc. 
2 vols. T<vo. H. (j. Bolm. iHjl. 

3. The Ancient Laivs of the Fifteenth Century for King's Ctd- 

lege, (Jaiid/ridge, aiul fo-r the Puhlie School of Eton College. 
Collected by .Iaaiks IIeywoot), F.lt.S., and 'I’liovAs 
‘VViiight,M.A.,'F. iS.A. 8vo. Longiimu and Co. 1H50, 

4. Memoirs of the Life of the Rer. Charles Simeon, M.A.. late 

Senior Fellow of King’s College., and Minister of Trinity 
Church, Cambridge, with a Selection from his irritings and 
Corrcspoudcnci. Edited by tl)o Ilev. William Caj:i s, Al.A.. 
Fellow and Senior Dean of Trinity College, and Minister of 
Trinity Cliurch, C!anibridgc. 8vo. Hutclnird. 1847. 

5. How shall we examine Dissenters? J. H. Parker: Oxford 

and London. 18,54. 

“/^UR centurj%" says Walter Savage Landor, “seems to 
have been sjilit usunder: one half rolling Jprward, the 
other half backward; inquiry closed by icebergs, ere^lity carried 
to the torrid zone. Oxen no longer spetik in the oow-maiket, 
hat wooden images roll their eyes in the shrine.” Apphcahle as 
words are to, tlie busy 1mm of daily life, they are yet iimjhj 
yb to the venerable halls on the hanks of the Isis and die Cam. 

' While this last half-yevtir has seen restrictions removed, and tests 
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laid aside by Pai’lifunent for Oxford, the Uniyersity herself has 
placed her Pusoy second on the poll of professors. On one 
moiniug she appoints a well-known yotary of science, who was 
not educated within her walls, her deputy-reader in geology; on 
the next, she bids adieu to one of her far-famed sons, who is goi^ 
to join his Oriel colleague, Br. Newman, where ** credulity is 
carried to tlio torrid zone." Still our century rolls forward, and 
if wc may argue from the rapidity with which the Oxford Eoform 
Act passed the Lords as well as the Commons, we may hope for 
similar results when Cambridgk Reform is brought promineutly 
befo!‘e the nation. 

The volimios of Messrs.. Hey wood and Wright, placed at the 
head of our article, c-ontain much material for learned ontiqua- 
riaii'^, ]}Ut they require translating into the rough and ready lan¬ 
guage of ordinary life. The public reejnire to get a bird's-c'yo 
view of llie university —m it is. We will attempt to draw tbo 
picture, which wo tear will after all appear confused to iiiiinitititcd 
readers. We are desirous of sliowiug that wliilo there are gi’cat 
evils, there are corresjamdiug remedies. We may add, tliat wc 
*ire not without hope of seeing the latter applied. Majesty’s 
(lovernmeut have lately sJioivn signs of some activity. They do 
not intend to leave the '‘Report of the Royal Commissioners of 
Inquiry to remain, like the Ihousimd-and-ono hlue-books, a 
lump of duliiess and detulness. Ijord Palmerston liaaf entered into 
coiTiibpomh'iiec with the Prijirj* (Chancellor, and the importance ol 
his letter induces us to ghe it entire:— 

'Whitehall, Bee. 13, 1853. 

“Slu—^11er Majest 3 ^*s (Jovemment have had •before them tlie letter 
addressed by my jiredecossor, on tli(“ 4tli of Oct. 1852, to the Chan- 
celhtf ol‘ tlie Uuiversitv of Oiimbridgc. 

“ Your Ihn'al Highness will, without doubt, remember that her 
Majesty was pleased, in her sjjccch from the throne, on the 11th Nov. 
1852, to acquaint l^arliamcnt tliat she had caus('d to he transmitted 
to the Universities of Oxford and Uamhridge respectively, copies of the 
Reports ol* tlic (!Jommissiouers of Inquiry upon these Universities, and 
had called tlie attention of those Ihiiversities to those reports, with a 
view to a deliberate exaiiiiuation of the recommendations contained 
therein. 

“A stateinent was suhsequcutly made to the House of Commons, 
that the Ooveniment thought it desirable that ample time shmdd lie 
allowed for a full examination of those matters, and that it wjw-’ not 
intended that an}' legislation on the subject of the recommendation of 
the Commissioners shotdd he proposed to Parliament during the then 
current session. 

“ At the same time, though it was not deemoA expedient to discuss 
the various details comiccted with subjects so important and diversified 
as the matters in question, yet re^reuce wastmadc to some essential 
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points, with respect to which her Majest^^s Government conceived 
that it would be the desire and expe^ation of Parliament, with a 
view to the public welfkre, and to the extension of the uscfol influ¬ 
ences of the universities, that plans of improvement should be enter¬ 
tained. 

t “ These points were:— 

“ 1. An alteration of the constitution of the Universities, with a 
view to the more general and effective representation of the several 
main elements which properly enter into tmir composition. 

2. The adoption of measures which might enable the Universities, 
without weakening the proper securities for discipline, to extend the 
benefits of training to a greater number of students, whether in con¬ 
nexion or not with colleges and halls, and also to diminish the relative 
disadvantages wliich now attach within colleges and halls to students 
of comparatively limited pecuniary means. 

*‘3. The establishment of such rules with regard to fellowships, 
and to the enjoyment of other college endowments, as might wholly 
abolish or greatly modify the rcstrirtions which now, in many easses, 
attach to those fellowships and endowments, and might subject the 
, acquisition of such fellowships and endowunents gcucrdll}'^ to the 
eflective influence of competition. 

“ 4. The* establishment of such regulations with regard to fellow¬ 
ships thus to be acquired by merit, as should prevent them from dege¬ 
nerating into sinecures, and especially tins enactment of a proA’ision 
that after fellowships should have been held fur such a time as might 
be thought seasonable as rewards for early exertion and distinction, 
they should either be relinquished, or should only continue to be held 
on condition of residence, coupled with a discliorgc of active duty 
in discipline or tuition, or with the earnest prosecution of private 
study. 

“ 5. And, lastly, the establishment of provisions under which col¬ 
leges possessed of means either particularly ample, or now only pai*tially 
applied to the pur[) 0 sc 8 of education or learning, might, in c.ouforinity 
with the views which founders have often indicated, render some 
portion of their property available for the general purposes of the 
University l)eyond as wcU as within the college walls, and might thus 
facilitate the enei'g(;tic prosecution of some branches of study, the 
importance of which the University have of late distinctly and specially 
admow] edged. 

** It is obvious that for the attainment of these ends provision must 
be made for the careful adjustment of existing statutes, and for the 
abolition or modification of certain oaths %vhich are now periodically 
administered in some of the colleges. 

“There are other changes tending to the increased ^cicncy.and 
exten^ -ijpf study which would naturally accompany or follow those to 
wMeh x have adverted, but what I have stated may bo enough to 
dkphdh the general expectations which her Majesty’s Government have 
’been led to form under the influence of their sincere desire to acknow- 
• lodge the services, and to respect the dignity and due independence of 
these noble institutionsf and to sep their j>ower and influence enlarged 
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to tho full measure of the capabilities indicated by their splendid 
endowments. 

“Actuated by these views, her Majesty’s Govemmant do not hesi¬ 
tate to determine that, so far as depended upon them, a considerable 
interval of time should elapse, after the reports of the eonmiissioners 
had appeared, before any specific propositions should be discussed as tc^ 
the degree and nature of the legislation respecting the universities 
Avhich it might be requisite to submit to Parliament. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government, however, feel that the time has now 
arrived when it will bo due, both to the country of which these uni¬ 
versities are such conspicuous ornaments, and to the well understood 
interests of the Universities themselves, that these questions should be 
decided. 

“ 1, therefore, request that your Royal Highness will, in your capa¬ 
city of Chancellor of the University of* Cambridge, huA’e the goodness 
to take an early opportunity of informing mo what measures of im¬ 
provement that University, or so far as your Royal Highness’s know¬ 
ledge' extends, any of its colleges may be about to undertake, and what 
aid they may dcsii*e from J^arhament in the form either of prohibitions, 
of enabling porrers, or of new enactments. 

“ Her Majesty’s Govei’nmcnt.are anxious to receive this information 
ill such time us may enable tliem to give to this im])ortant subject the 
careful deliberation it demands, and to be in a condition to advise her 
Majesty thereupon, if possible, by the month of February. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government, however, have no hesitation in avowing 
their opinion, that repeated and minute interference by BarUament in 
the aftairs of the Universities and their eollcges would be an evil, and 
they are desirous to maintain the dignity of these institutions, and to 
secure for them the advantages of fn'cdom of action. For these rea¬ 
sons, therefore, as well as on other grounds, they caraestly hope to 
find, on the part of tliese bodies, such mature views and such enlarged 
designs of improvement, as may satisfy the reasonable desires of the 
country; and by obviating the occasion for further interference, may 
relieve those persons in tho Univeivities who are chained with the 
weighty functions of discipline and instruction, from the distraction 
which the prospect of sueli interiiosition must necessarily entail. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your Royal Highness’s dutiful servant, 

(Signed) “PALMEBSTOy. 

“ To Fielil-Marfllial llis Jloyal Iliprlmesg J’rinci' Albert, &c., 

Chuncollor of the L'mv crhity of Cumbndsu.” 

A grace of the Senate appointed a syndicate or select eoininitlee 
to reply to this letter; hut largo mensiuvs of reform cannot he 
expeoled from the University itself. Tn the following remarks we 
shall jireseut onr own answer to this important document. 

Wo address ourselves at once to Lord Palmerston’s proposed 
alteration in tlie constitution of the University, jvitJi a view to the 
more general and efleetive representation of the several main 
elements wliicli properly enter into its cej^positiou. We pro- 
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ceod tointorprot the formal address of a Secretaiy of State, hy re¬ 
ducing it to the ordinary language of common life. 'Plu! Homo 
Secretary very vrisely proposes some alteration in “ the (ioiisti- 
tution of the University." By its constitudoii lie u>idently 
pieans those laws and statutes which give legal foi'cc to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the corporation, entitled in the 13 Eliz. ch. 20, “ Tlie 
(Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of (him- 
hridge." This corporation exists for the promotion of “ sound 
learning and of religious cdutitttion," and is chaiterod for the culti- 
vution of all tho liberal arts and sciences of which our forofatlicrs 
knew either the name or the nature. Its rulers are compelled to 
govern their subjects by certain statutes prepared by Dr. WJjitgift 
and his friends for tlie subjugation of tberuritans in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and enforced bv roval authority alone. These statutes, 
with tho Act which sanctions the previous regulations of the Uni¬ 
versity, have been piiblislied by Messrs. Heywood aud Wright, 
together with other historical documents which c.ypliiin their 
working in the gof>d old limes of Hurgliley and Essex, juid the 
two Charleses. Now, without, requiring our readers to pej-use 
tliese archffiologicjJ documents, we may fairly chiim their assent 
to the assertion, that laws adapted to tlie times of hilizahcth are 
utterly unsuited to tliose of Victoria. However well disposed tho 
present authorities might be to act upon the sugg(‘stions of the. 
Home Her-retary, they have no power to deviate a hair s-hreadth 
from tho letter of their written decrees: thev are hound hv nianv 
oaths to their rigid ohsorvanoe. Tho lapse of nearly three' een- 
luries has rendered the greater part of tht*m shams and slnuh'ws, 
and tlie worst wish which we indulge for thetn is tliis—to ho hung 
up as soon as possible, as fossil euriosities, in tlie very centre of 
Professor Sedgwick's geological museum. To justify the seviaity 
of our criticism on tlieso decrees of tho Tudor formation, wc must 
take a rapid glance at the cumbrous macdiiueiy of that constitu¬ 
tion which Lord Pnlmersttm proposes to alter, i^uhlic opinion 
needs ample material for its foniiatiou, and when fboroiiglily 
roused to a sense of the nature and extent of the disease, it will 
oxer<‘ise its own discretion in the discovery and application of tJio 
remedy. 

An English University is essentially a twofold institution. It 
is not what tho public is at first sight Aposed to tliiuk it—a 
mere sum total of so many colleges. It Kas an unseen existen<*.e 
independent of even' cnllogiate structure, yet it is intimately bound 
up with each of them. This primary conception of an English 
University, as distinct from foreign ones, must be fixed perma¬ 
nently in tlie min^. The city of (yxford and tlie town of Cam¬ 
bridge contain a certain number of colleges, visible to the eye 
and palpable to thot touch. Who dwell witMn their walls, and 
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what they do tliere ; what they teach and how much they leuru, 
what they leave untaught and unlearnt, may soon he known to 
all who ti'oiihle Uiemselvcs to inquire. But when tliese stUQe 
persons walk out of their gothio gateways, and meet for on hour 
or two under other cloisters for different jiurposes, tlie collective 
body bocomes a general academical corporation.. This coni- 
monwraltli of literature and science on the banks of the Cam 
consists of various members of seventeen colleges, and is kno^m 
to the law of the hind by the title already quoted from the Act of 
Klizabetli. Like other corporations, it has duties to discharge, 
revenues to dispense, and ])rivileges to enjoy. It becomes one of 
those national institutions in which every Englishman has an 
intcvesl.; and its o])ject being the prf»motioii of learning and reli¬ 
gion, tlie arts and sciences, its present position and its fiitiurc 
]»rosj)ucts are worthy of tlie study of every intelligent member of 
•society. 

‘‘ From henceforth,” says the scion of onr Eighth HaiTy, “by 
the name of (!haiin(!cllov, Maislers, and Schollers of the Univer- 
silie of Cambridg, and Jiy none oti)(*r uiimi' ot names, shal ye he 
called and named for e\er more," JBut the institution is older 
than the name. Edward 1. I»y Ms letters patent iirst permitted 
the foiindatiuii <d‘ a college. Fnmi tliat happy or disastrous mo¬ 
ment the colleges liiive been gi’owiug in uumbura, influence, and 
wiMilrh, luid have suueecded in Uirniug the L'liiversity out of doors. 
Succeeding kings and queens, lords, commoners, aiul ladies, have 
founded ami endowed public [jrofessorships and private colleges 
and halls, till the present coniplieatcfl rcduiion between University 
jind I'ollege has produced :iii entanglement of interests which rc- 
tjuires a ne.w University constitution. 

Tlie practical govenimont of the united corporation is carried 
«»Ti by tlie C'lianeellrir or ids deputy, the Ca]iat, and the Senate. 
'J’lie Chancellor is the responsible head of the univcfhity, having 
tlie supreme executive uiitlmrity within its precincts over every 
matriculated member. He pi-eserves and defends its rights and 
])rivilogeK, convokes it.s assemhlies, and is the supreme judge in 
Ids own coiu’t over all causes within Ids jurisdiction. He i.s 
chosen by the senate, by public competition, after the usual 
method of electing meinhers of Parliament. He is usually some 
nobleman of distinguished rank; at pi'esenl the office is held by 
Ids lioyal Highness the Queen’s Consort. On ordinary oecasion.s,- 
however, his aid is never invoked. When tlie Crown has anv thing 
to write to the Univereity, the diynus vimlicc nodus is assumed to 
have arisen, and the illustrious Chancellor may at any time take 
his academical tliroue in the Senate House. The Vice-Chancellor 
is his resident and practical substitute. By a* decree of the heads 
of houses in 1587, he must he the head pf a college: lie holds 
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otSlce for a single year, and is Uie visiblo representative of the 
limited raonarohy of this imperiwm in hwperio. He presides in 
the Consistoi’y Court of the Chancellor and at all meetings of 
the Caput: he confers all degrees^ is an ofhoiol elector to many 
profeKsorships and scholarships, as well as to many inferior offices 
of utility and trust. If we understand Lord Palmerston's letter 
might, the main elements of this corporate constitution” are to 
be preserved, and to be made far more effective. The Vice- 
Chancellor's duties and liabilities must be more doiined and re¬ 
duced to the wants and necessities of our times. It has now 
become a must burdensome office, wltich the heads rather shim 
than seek. There is fur too much media;vfil etiquette about it. 
All this impedes its business functions, nn(i«,must he set aside. 
Surely he con walk from Cains Lodge to St IMary’s witliout u 
silver poker parading through the streets befoj’e him. Let him be 
accompanied with due dignity while he is presiding in the Senate 
House and seated on the jndiidal bench, but spare him all this 
tinsel while under the bright blue sky of heaven. Tlid real power 
of the office increases every year, and ii‘ Lord Palmerston’s spg- 
ge‘«-tions are curried out, must increase tenfold for some years to 
come. He should be relieved from outward pomp that he may 
be entirely devoted to inward reform. Like oj^er chief magis¬ 
trates, he is also a judge. Let lus court henceliJi};^!) be a ccniuty 
court, and common-law procedure take the place of its “ civil ' 
relation. 

The Caput is tlie next estate of the ncttueniical empire ; and a 
most important one it is, for these two reasons: i'irst, evei'v 

bill” to be submitted to the Heuate must (tiiginate with thi.s 
inresponsible committee: aud secondly, each member of il can 
reto everything. One single vote against the best possible improve¬ 
ment, puts an extinguisher upon it. Measures coimnonly (billed 
“resolutions” by public bodies in J^ondou, have the name of 
“ graces" in the technical jargon of the Uuivei’sity. No grace can 
oi-iginate in the Senate at largo. Every “bill” must be .intro¬ 
duced in this upper house of despotic oligarchs. They are only 
five in number, with 1 heir chaiimnii as the sixtJi. Now, wei'c these 
five the chossen representatives of a living, active body of intelli¬ 
gent professors, tutors, and masters, they might be endured: but 
they are the select list of a close corporation, of heads of houses. 
Tt is now time that such a caput should be voted mortimm, and 
should-be replaced in an efficient mamier. 

Transfer the soeno for a moment to the government of England. 
Tlie Tudor scheme is this. The Speaker of the Lords, with five 
others, neither the wisest nor the wittiest of their species, have 
the sole power of Originating every law, and each of the six by 
bis single voice con annihilate the action of the whole. AU the 
while the Commons House is looking on in silence, and playing 
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at the game of shut your eyes and open your mouth, and take 
what these reverend fathers please to send you. The marvel is, 
that witii such an executive council ns this, so many improve¬ 
ments have token place within the last half century. 

The Senate itself needs reconstruction, and new powers. 

It is composed of two houses, called llegent and non-Begent: 
each house votes separately, silently and secretly. Ay or no .is 
all the utterance allowed to some of the most eminent men in the 
kingdom. The Lyndhursts, the Macaulays, the Goulbums, and 
the Bolihs, may indulge 8t. Stephen’s with their eloquence as long 
as they please: hut in their own classical Senate they must keep 
their finger upon the lip. Troctors and scrutators gather up in rapid 
seconds the condensed oratory of lennied legislation. The kind 
of reform required is as follows : unite the two houses; appoint 
a prolocutor—say the Public Orator—a kind of speaker of the 
Commons House. Let him explain every grace to the Senate as 
it is received from their reverences uhove: allow a mover and 
seconder,'as well as the mover and seconder of an amendment, 
to address the house, and tlicn let the votes be taken. 

The,financial system requires revision. The University chest 
must bo unlocked, and a vigilant eye must overlook the man who 
keeps the key. A yearly balance'sheet of ac. ounts should be laid 
before the Senate. That house must know how the money is paid 
in, and when and why it is jiaid out. The a(‘Count8 are doubtless 
all kept con’cctly, but they are bulanced iu tlie dork, and the 
auditoi's do not report. A public Auditor is required to bo elected 
in the same open manner as the public Orator and the burgesses 
of the University. The fees payable for various degrees require 
I’cadjustmeut; a list of them is found in eVery annual calendar, 
and the sooner it is revised, the better will the chest become filled 
with a golden harvest. The University is also a trustee for many 
valuable bequests for the promotion of literary, scientific, and 
religions learning: enlarged powers ore required respecting many 
of these, as there is a perpetual struggle between tlie alternatives 
of either violating the trust or defeating the objects of the original 
donor. 

The information which oven members of the Senate could obtain 
respecting the actual revenues of the University, and their expen¬ 
diture, was until recently the scantiest possible. King Henry VIII. 
granted the Rectory of Burwell, which now produces about 
JOOOl. per annum. Each student at matriculation pays to the 
chest, the registrar, and the tax to Government, jointly, the 
sum of 52. 1 Os. ' There are about 450 students matriculated every 
jear, and allowing the University to receive 2l. £rom each, this 
item amounts to 9002. Then the fees for tHie various degrees, 
with fines for omitting various academical exercises, which are 
[YoL IdOII. No. eXXin.]—Naw'Snanis, Vol. VIL No. L M 
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perfectly obsolete', are supposed to amount to about 30002. per 
ammm. These cautions for exercises never required, are a gross 
abuse, which requires instant abotition. Not only does the cozff> 
mon chest profit by such extortions, but individual officers, 
especially the registrary. For in estimating the income of the 
university, it is essential to< separate those fees which are paid 
to the chest, from those which are swallowed up by individual 
officers. For instance, when a D.D. degree is conferred by 
royal mandate, the extra fees amount to 232. 14s; of this sum 
the Divinity Professor receives only 12. 78.; the chest, 12. la.; but 
the registrary, whose duties might be discharged by a salaried clerk 
at 2001. per annum, receives 122. 8a. Every B.A. pays to the 
common chest 22. 5a. 3d., and to the registrary, 32. 3a. Every 
M.A. pays to tlie common chest, if a fellow, 22. 4a. lOd.; if not 
a fellow, 32. 8s. 2d., and also to the registrary, 62. 6a. The yearly 
average number of B.A.’s and M.A.’s, for the last ten years, has 
been, B.A.'s, 320, and M.A.'s, 210; so that while the chest has 
i-eceived about 12002. from this source, the rCgistruay has re¬ 
ceived 2220 guineas from tliis source alone. Facts such as these 
justify the ifbcessity for a scai’ching inquiry and an entire changtt 
of system. The common chest of the coiporation loses the means 
of accomplishing much good. Many important public works an: 
crippled and abandoned, tlirough a diversion of the fees from the 
common chest to the profit of seq)arate officers. 

The expenses of the corporation are groat of late years—the 
expenditure has largely exceeded the averagii im'Otne, in conse¬ 
quence of extraordinary outlay for the observatory, tlie museums, 
lecture-rooms, the printing press, the library, ami similar acatle- 
inical improvements * The salaries to officers and servants not 
paid by specific fees amount to about 45(102. per annum. The 
number of ^xaminiitions having lately iin’reased to a very great 
extent, the payments to the examiners have also increased : as 
each examiner is paid 202. out of the common chest, when there 
is no special trust-fund provided for the purpose. Al^ough these 
auditors are annually appointed by the Senate, yettlic public at large 
know nothing of the particular items of receipt and expenditure. 
It is absolutely neco.‘>sary that the wliole balnuce-shect should be 
laid annually before the Senate, that every member may know not 
only the state of the University’s capital and income, but also tlie 
amount of fees annuivlly rei^cived by every university officer. 

There ie another point of n<'w from which we must look at this 
literary corporation. They arc a great mercantile firm in the 
printing line. From the hour that Henry VI11. granted them 
tibl^cence of printifig “ all sorts of books," these master printers 
enjoyed special privileges and monopolies, over which tliey 
watched with jeajous carcj^ The Vice-Chancellor is the 
‘senior partner in a house whose nvals have been the Baskervilles 
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and tile Woodfalls of sucoesaive generations. Their profits^ 
however, notwithstanding their monopoly of printing Bibles and 
Prayer-books, hare never been great, and of late years have been 
all but evanescent. ,Notwithstanding its many advantages, it has 
been of late years a complete failure, and this fhct suggests the 
question. Ought the University to be a gigantic trading firm ? 
We reply that this is one of the excrescences which requm to Tie 
cut off with an unsparing hand. The establishment may fiiiiiy 
he called a large one. It comprises fi’omes for 70 compositors; 
presses for 50 pressmen; 8 steam printing-machines; and was 
for eome years under die superintendence of a London manager, 
at a salary of 4002. per annum. The Boyal Commissioners 
pointed out the want of “ the commercial element" in the manage¬ 
ment of its “press,” and the Senate adopted the very plan 
which the Commissioners tliink objectionable: vis., a partnership 
with a printer and a publisher. This arrangement is justified by 
its advocates on the ground of the loss of die main source of in¬ 
come—the profit on printing dm authorised version of the Bible. 
Since the trade was thrown open, by granting licences in Scot¬ 
land, profit has been exchanged for loss. In 184(1, 195,000 
Bibles and 248,500 Testaments were printed at this establish¬ 
ment, the lowest price of a biblc being 2s. 8d. In 1850, the 
number of Bibles was 31,000, of Testaments 35,000, and the 
lowest price of a Bible was lOd. Here is reason enough for some 
change, and the reader shall now judge whether these learned 
tradesmen are wise in their generation. The Prince Cboncrllor 
is now “ the Co." as a sleeping parlner in the mercandle firm of 
Olay, Seeley, and Co. Each of the two visible heads provides 
50002., and “ the Co." adds another 10,0002. in the shape of the 
existing stock and phmt. The resident printer is to receive 4002. 
per aimum as salary; and the fiOndoii bookseller a pommission 
of 2^ per cent, upon the sales of Bibles to societies, and 12 per 
cent, on the sales to the trade. The term of partnership is four¬ 
teen years, with leave for tlio two tradesmen to withdraw within 
the first three: “ the Co." guarantees its colleagues 5 per cent, on 
their capital for the first throe years, and itself a similar per cent- 
age, if it can get it; and the remamder of tlie profits to bo 
divided equally between the three. The spirit of avarice has 
surely been outwitted here by the genius of commerce. The 
real tradesman has the best of it ; the amateur printers can 
scarcely hope to make things “pleasant" at last: for they must 
provide 0002. interest, 4002. salary, and at least 8002. per centago, 
before they can drop a single sixpence into that bottomless pit— 
tlie common chest. Senators at Cambridge must surely be easily 
misled; for when the co-partncrsliip was submitted to the acade¬ 
mical Senate, only two non placefjs were reoorded against it. 

m2 
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A parliamentary Commission would find muoli scope for use¬ 
fulness here, and their powers should be stringently defined, as the 
cavillers would be many, and the quiescent few. Questions of 
finance always give rise to accusations of injustice and to fury in 
debate; let Uie ultimate appeal be but wisely selected, and justice 
and discredun will certainly triumph. 

■In order to convey in the briefest way a knowledge of the 
amount and sources of income enjoyed by the University and Col* 
leges respectively, wo present our readers with the follo^ng 
tabulated statements, from the Report of the Royal Cambridge 
Commission* 

lABLBB BELATIKa TO THE USTVIBSITT OF CAMBBIDOB. 

Table 1. 

AnTinftl University Income, applicable to general purposes, on the 
average of seven years, ending at Michaelmas, 1851.* 


Matriculation Fees. £1,874 7 1 

Fees on B.A. Degrees. 914 1 7 

Fees on other Degrees. 921 8 5 

£3,709 17 1 

Income arising from other Fees and Fines.... 146 4 3 

Income arising from Land. 484 0 0 

„ Houses. 148 7 0 

„ Bumwell Manor.. 6 14 4 

„ Bumwell Tithe lient 

Charge. 1,660 0 0 

Government Annuities 507 18 6 

„ Profits of the Press. 895 0 5 

„ ‘ Dividends on Stock. 187 O 0 

„ Wine Licences. 221 8 6 


AnnuaHJuiversitylncomefor general purposes, £7,966 3 1 


Table 2. 


Annual Income of the University of Cambridge, appropriated to 
specific olgectB, estimated on an average of seven years, ending at 
Michaelmas, 1851. (From the evidence of the yice*ChanceIlor to the 
Royal Cambridge Commission, p. 15.) 

Ubrary Subscriptions, at the rate of six shil> 
lin^ ar.year, from every member of the 

Umversity, except Siaare. £1,957 5 8 

Two-thirds of the Library Fines. 25 14 9 

Interest of Legacy for the Purchase of Broks 

(Manistre). 150 0 4 




, Carried fmrward. £2,138 0 9 

- — - 

7' « Bvidence of the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 16, in thelU^cat of the 
Bofsl Commuaionets. 
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Income—General and Spemjk, 


Brought fi)rward. i&2,13S 0 9 

Interefit of Legw^ for the Worts Estate ... • 684 6 6 

„ Bustat Estate. 186 5 9 

„ Woodwardian Estate, 

for Geological Mu> 
seum and Professor 848 2 2 

„ Fitzwilliam Legacy 2,621 6 0 

For the Botanic Garden. 237 3 4 


Grane’'s Estate, for Sick Scholars. i 186 19 19 

Interest of St^k, for the Bamsden Sermon 

on Colonial Church Extension. 5 1 10 


For Scholarships- and Prizes 


1,161 18 7 


I 

% 


£7,564 3 3 


Five Craven Scholarships. 375 0 0 

Battle's Scholar. 30 0 0 

Two travelling Bachelors, from the Worts* 

Estate. 200 0 0 

Two Smith’s Prizemen. 50 0 0 

Norrisian Prizemen. 12 0 0 

Browne's MedaUists. 15 15 0 

Christian Advocate, &om Hulse’s Estate. 24L 10 6 

Hulsean Lecturer. 318 12 4 

Hulse Pizcmen. 117 1 6 

Palmer’s Legacy for Arabic Professor. 82 18 2 

Nortisian Professor, from Norris’s Estate, with 

a small donation to prisoners in Cambridge 102 17 6 

Disney Professor of Archaeology. 29 2 6 

Beccived from the Members of the University, 
on account of the tax imposed upon matri¬ 


culations and degrees, an annual income of 8,051 9 7 


£12,140 10 4 

Annual Parliamcntaiy Grants received for Professorships. 


Begins Professor of Civil Law. £96 16 II 

„ 38 16 9 

Professor of Chemistiy’. 96 16 11 

. Professor of Anatomy. 96 16 11 

Begius Professor of Physic. 33 15 9 

Margaret Professor of Divinity. 10 17 10 

Lady Margaret’s Preacher. 7 18 6 

Professor of Modem History. 359 6 8 

Queen's Beader in Botany. 176 5 1 

Jacksonian Professor. 96 16 11 


Professor of Mineralogy. 

Emmanuel College. 

University Chest. 

Banker’s Commission and Stamps.•. 

i> . 


96 16 11 
13 14 7 
7 18 6 
2 9 5 
5 6 
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Tablx 3. 

Table of Revenues, pf Colleges in the .University of Oambrid^, from 
the Report of the Royal ComnuBsicmeca of Inquiry into the University 


of Cambridge. 

* ATiniial Income of St. Peter's College. £7,311 3 0 

,, Pembroke CoU^..,. 12,013 8 0 

„ Trinity Hall. 8,917 2 10 

„ King's College. 26,857 7 11 

„ Queen’s Goll^. 6,847 0 1 

„ Christ’s College. 9,178 15 5 

„ St. John’s College. 26,166 14 11 

„ Magdalene College. 4,130 0 0 

„ Trinity OoUege. 34,621 19 10 

, „ Emmanuel College. 6,516 16 3 

„ Sidney Sussex College.... 6,392 16 10 

„ Downing College. 7,239 17 0 


£148,599 2 1 

Approximate Annual Income of Clare Hall, 

Caau^ College, Corpus Christi Coll^, St. , 

Catherine’s Hall, and Jesus College. 36,400 17 11 


Annual Income of all the Colleges.£185,000 0 0 


The professorial eyetem is intimately bound up with that of 
finance. The very object of the University is that of teaching 
tmd examination. All its forms of government and its artificial 
etiquette of dresses and de^ees are worthless, except to con¬ 
fer grace and dignity on those who teach and those who leunj. 
We hold that the University is bound to be the teacher and 
the examiner of her students, and that a revival of the profes¬ 
sorial system is essential to her proper discharge of Uie duties 
intrusted to* her. It is well known that in hoth our English 
Universities, the colleges have gradually usurped the functions 
and respon^ilitics of the University; but during the last quarter 
of a oentury, public attention has been aroused to the abuse, and 
Cambridge has done much to wipe away the reproach. Still we 
are pienared to contend that more may be done with great ease 
towards the improvement of this vital element, mid the corre¬ 
sponding extension of the examinations. We must beg the reader’s 
patimit attention while we state tiie case as it is; jioint ont defi¬ 
ciencies, aod show how these serious evasions of duty may bd 
rectified. 

The twenty-one existing professorships are as follows.—Lan- 

P L three; Gree]^. Hebrew, and Arabic. Exact Sciences, four; 

Lowndian, Lucasian, Jacksonian. Natural Sciences, 
Chemistry, Geology, Botan;^ Mineralogy. Medical Science, 
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two; Physic and Anatomy. Theology, three; Begins, Margaret, 
and Norrisian. Civil Law, one; Mord Philosophy, one; Modem 
History, one; Political Economy, one; Music, one. 

There are also various readers, and lectures in languages, sdenee, 
and divinity, besides the Downing Professors of Ckuaui^ I^aiw 
and Physic, and teachers of some modem languages. 

The efficiency of these officers must always depend upon the 
manner in which they are remunerated. A few of them are fairly 
endowed, otliers are paid only 1001.,per annum; while some have 
no endowments at dl. Some also are paid by the fees of the 
students who volunteer their attendance, and others receive fees 
from tliose who take degi'ees in their respective faculties. This 
scantiness of remuneration has led to various abuses; one 
professorship being held with a deanery, another with a mastership 
of a college. The most glaring instance of abuse is that of 
anatomy, the professor having held a college living in Yorkshire 
for twenty-eight years. He is the last of a trio well known to 
the men of former days as “ Stone Clarke, Bone Clark, tuid Tone 
Clarkeand strange as it may seem, it is necessary to prevent, 
by some imperious by-law, the only representative oP surgery in 
the University from holding a church liriiig of 7801. per annum. 

The language professors dl lecture and examine: and of late 
yeai’s the activity of the staff has been greatly iucro'ased, as each 
has his assigned duty of either lecturing or examining. But 
•there ore many desiderata yet to bo curried out before the University 
can be said to perform its duty to this moving generation. First 
of all, it must be tlioroughly understood tliat it is the hounden 
duty of the University to attach the very best men in every 
sciences to fill the chair and conduct the examinodons. Adequate 
stipends must he provided, so that the occupants may ho 
compelled to resign all college dignities and offices. Canonries 
of Norwich, Ely, and Peterhnrougli miglit he assigned to some 
of them. lu Languages, at least five additions are required, viz., 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, and English. In Divinity, 
the restrictions on the Norrision professor compelling him to read 
“ Pearson on the Creed ” like a parrot should be t^on off; the 
Hulscan fbundadous should be consolidated ; and instead of dry 
sermons at St. Mary’s, the regular dudes of a pracdcal teacher of 
pastoral theology should he suhsdtuted for them. Happily, the 
incomes of the two llulsean foundations allow of this change. 
Powers should he conferred upon the parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioners to give to such alterations the full force of leg^ decision. 
In the Exact Sciences tlie number is sufficient: but the Lowndian 
should not be held with tlie deanery of Ely. Such pluralities 
are a bar to the promodon of young and meritorious aspirants; 
It is a nadonal disgrace that^no sciendhc posidon is open to . 
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a mail like Adams. He already Tanks vith the first astronomers 
o£ Europe, and as yet he has no opportunity of devoting his 
talents to the public service. The Sfatural Scienceit are well 
provided fur; but the remuneration is disgracefully contemptible. 
Eor who will not venerate that prince of lecturers, the Geological 
Professor ? and who can surpass in talent and versatility the 
adniirablo Jacksonian? Additional chairs are needed for common 
law, metaphysics, and ancient history; and they should be open 
to competition to the whole world, without any further test than 
that of fitness for the oificc. They must all be independent of 
college fellowships. A collision often arises between college and 
university duties, and the college always triumphs. The colleges 
have too often swamped the University. We should struggle 
manfully to get rid of this giant evil, by restoring to the University 
its teaching duties, and rendering the vei^ best men in the 
United Elingdom responsible fur Hie examinations, in all the arts, 
sciences, and faculties. We earnestly press upon all who have die 
slightest interest in these pursuits the duty of watchfulness as to 
the proposals contemplated by die ensuing Act of Parliament. Let 
dicm ndvObate the introduction of these principles, wliich will 
materiaUy aid the Gonimissiouers in consolidating many of the 
bequests of which tho University is the trustee, and in applying 
the finances to the purposes for which they were dosigued, vix., 
the unrestricted promotion of sound lenmiug in every hruucli of 
modem science, literature, and religious knowledge. 

'With the view of enabling our readers to fbmi their own 
opinions respecting the scientific courses, we submit to their 
notice the following details. The duties of the four professors of 
the exact sciences are discharged ns follows;— 

The Plumian Professor is the University Astronomer, and resides 
at the Observatory. Professor Challis lectures during the 
Easter term on hydrostatics, pneumatics, and optics, and die 
mathematical theories of sight and sound. He also admits 
the students to the Observatory, and explains famihaiiy the 
practical parts of astronomy. He illustrates his lectures by 
original experiments. The Profossorsliip was founded by Arch¬ 
deacon Flume, A.D. 1704i and is endowed by the rent of an 
estate at Bolsham, and a payment of 001. annually by the bequest 
of Hr. Smith, the founder of the Smith’s Pri:ses. The common 
ches|: grant mmuoily such a sum as will mako the income 
amount to 1>002. Tl|p sum of three guineas is paid by each 
student for the first course; two guineas for the second, and 
afterwards the attendance is free. Professor Challis examines 


Smith's Frjze, and has the whole of the .astionomicul 
the Observatory under his control. He was appointed 

^in 1880 . 
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The Lowndian Professorship was fonaded hy Thomas 
Lowndes, Esq., ji.D. 1749, and is endowed with an estate 
of S002. per annum. As the electors are the Lord Chancellor and 
fonr other cabinet ministers, it is essential that the candidates’ 
scientific acquirements should be tinged with tiie hue of tlm 
ministerial politics. It is enough to know the date of tibe 
appointment, to ascertain that the present holder most not only 
be a sound astronomer, but an equally sound Whig. Professor 
Peacock was appointed in 1S3G; and the founder’s will directs 
his attention to astro'nomy and geometry. Every Lent term 
he endeavours to make his hearers acquainted with the present 
state of these sciences, and with the practical methods of 
observation which ai'c in use in modem observatories. He 
exhibits the most impi'oved astronomical instruments or models 
of them, and exploins tlieir use both at the Observatory and in 
the lecture-room. He also examines for the Smith's prize. 

The Lucasian Professorship was founded in a.d. 1668, by 
Henry Lucas, Esq.; and was formerly held by Sir Isaac Newton. 
It is eudowed with an estate in Bedfordshire of IOOZ. per annum. 
Professor Stokes lectures on tJie theoretical principle! of matlie- 
matics, and examines for the Smith’s prize. The electors ore, all 
the heads of houses. 

The Jacksonian Professorship was founded in a.d. 1783, and 
endowed by the Rev. Richard Jackson witli lOOZ. per annum. 
The resident regent M.A.'s are the clec^tors; but the restrictions 
imposed by the founder are highly objectionable. A Trinity 
man is to be chosen ctetcriH parthm; next a Staffordshire, 
AVorwickshire, DerbysShire, and OhesJure man. Nothing can be 
worse than such foolish regulations: the founder might as well 
have fixed on the cut of the coat or the colour of the hair. 
Haj>pily, in 1837, a Fellow of Cains fulfilled tlje requisitd 
conditions without tlic slightest detriment to the interests of 
science. Professor Willis lectures on the mechfuiical sciences, 
including the steam-engine, and all the possible combinations 
of constructive mechanism. His course is given in the Michael¬ 
mas term, in die schools in the Rotnuio Garden. The fees for 
the first course, luie as usual, three guineas; for the second, two 
guineas, and afterwords gratis. These four professors are 
members of a permanent board of mathematical studies, and luro 
thus entrusted with a superintendence of the mathematical 
examinations of the Univeiuity. Certificates of attendance on 
the lectures of any two of them is required for candidates for 
honours in die natural sciences. The natural sciences have also 
four professors:. the Professor of Chemistry delivers thirty lectures 
during Lent term, and twenty during Easter term; the first on 
the elements of the science; .and die ^second on the more 
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advanced braacfaes^spedallj organic chemistry. Professor 
Camming was elected by the Senate, voting as they do for 
a member of Parliament, a.d. 1815. The professor^ip was 
ionnded a.o.' 1702, and the salary of 1001. per anntun is paid by 
the Treasary, by annual grant of Parliament, cm exMbiting 
a oerdhoate of having delivered the prescribed course of lectures. 
The usual fees as above mentioned are paid by students, and 
aspirants to medical degrees are required to attend. 

The Professorship of Geology was founded by Dr. Woodward, 
^.D. 1727. Professor Mgwick has held the office since a.d. 1818. 
He has now the advantage of explaining to bis students the rich 
stores of a geological museum belonging to the University; and 
as ladies are admitted to his lectures, they always draw a ffill 
attendance of young men, among whom the fair sex are gracefully 
intermingled. Geological rides arc also taken, where the quarry 
and the common form the subject matter of discourse upon the 
mysteries of tlje pre-Adamite world. 

The Professorship of Botany is a patent office, having a Crown 
salary of 2001. per annum. Jtwas founded by the University in 
a.d. 1720.* Professor Henslow delivers his course during Easier 
term, and students in medicine are required to attend. Herbor¬ 
izing excursions are also made, in which botanical physiology ie 
practically illustrated. 

The Professorship of Mineralogy was foimded by the University 
A.D. 1808, and a salary of 1002. is now annually assigned to it 
by Parliament. Lectures are delivered by Professor Miller, on 
minerals and crystals, during Lent term ; and the students have 
access to a very extensive mineralogical museum, in which the 
professor explain ^ the nature of the materials used by architects, 
nculptors, and lapidaries, botli ancient and modem, and exhibits 
specimens ^which illustrate tliis brunch of science. The usual 
fees are' paid, as previously stated. These four professors are 
members of a permanent board for conducting the examinations 
for honours in the natural sciences: and certificates of attendance 
upon any two of tlicm arc required from candidates for such 
honours. 


The Examination System .—The paramount duty of the Uni- 
vexfdtf authorities is to frame and conduct an improved system of 
examination. As the professors already enumerated are respon¬ 
sible to the nation at large for their skill in teacliing, eo should 
they be required to di^iso tlie best possible methods of exami¬ 
nation. The changes which have been gradually introduced have 
pxllillll the way for still more important ones. These 
have bee«v silontly and steadily acoomplished by degrees 
g the last thirty years, and we are now about to make addi- 
ned recommendatious for a, complete revision of the whole 
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system as fetr as the degree of B.A. TJie great objaot of nine- 
tenths of the students is to obtain this degree either with honoius 
or without them. At the oommencement of the present century, 
the University was singularly oareless about the training of 
great majority of its students. The colleges had absorbed all the 
attention of the authorities; the student was never examined till 
the period for taking his first degree, and that ordeal was the 
slightest possible. It was below the standard of any third-rate 
school in the kingdom. Tho lapse of half a century has been 
accompanied by great changes, and these point the way to fresh 
improvements. We shall now state freely the measures which 
ought to be immediately adopted:— 

1. The University and Uie parliamentary Commission shonld 
revise the present system of examinadun for bachelor’s d^rees 
in every faculty. 

2. The first degree should he conferred without any religious 
test or any formality before the Vice-Chancellor. If rendered 
imperative before proceeding to higher degrees in any of tho 
faculties, great pecuniary outlay and waste of time would be saved. 
The necessary changes Avould suggest themselves as circumstances 
demanded. The examination system is at present in a Irausition 
state; various anomalies have grown up from the improvements 
being introduced piecemeal, without llic slightest reference to any 
intelligible uniformity. 

When the professoriate is called into more active duty and 
placed on a more extended basis, honours should be conferred 
after searcliing examinations in common and civil law, ancient 
and modem history, the natural sciences, medicine, surgery, and 
music, as well as in morals, theology, imd ‘metaphysics. Tho 
senate have already admitted the principle of qmt hommee tot 
etvdig,; quot Htudia tot cxaviinationes. Further details are un¬ 
necessary ; practicable methods may soon be discovered for car¬ 
rying out ahberal principle, free from all religious tests and oaths, 
with completeness and precision. 

Having proved the necessity for so many changes of funda¬ 
mental importance in any efficient scheme of University reform, 
we must refrain from wearying the reader with a discussion of 
others equally essential. The Prime Minister of the Grown has 
lately expressed his determination to “ carry the hand of reform 
fearlessly into every department of the State," and we would sug¬ 
gest for his immediate consideration that a|l religious tests for 
M.A. and the higher degrees should be abolished by Act of Par¬ 
liament. Law and medicine, history and science, should be free 
as air from even the semblance of a religious ,fetter. The best 
men'from all the colleges of the world, and from no college at ali, 
should be eligible to the liighest wd moat Jhonourable offices of 
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the National Uniyezaities. . All the mummery of boving and dress¬ 
ing for the various higher degrees should be abolished, the sim- 
ploat possible declarations before the Vioe-Ghaaoellor should be 
adopted, and the medieval etiquette of barbarous times should be 
buried in the same tomb vrith the antiquated shiboleths of theo-* 
logical dogmas. 

That general public constituting the commons of the realm may 
need some explanation of the meaning of certain words current in 
the dialect of Cambridge. The first degree, for instance, is either 
ordinary or honorary; those who seekho honours are, said to take 
a *‘p^*^^’‘ degree; and those who distinguish themselves 

as w'orthy of honours are said ‘'to go out in honours," on either the 
classical or mathematical “ tripos.” “ Syndicate” is equivalent to 
a select committee. Every syndicate is appointed by the Caput and 
the Senate, and literally does tlie business which, if the Senate 
were at liberty, it would do for itself. When any improvement 
is thought desirable, it must first be submitted to the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Caput; on their approval, a grace is offered to 
the Senate appointing a syndicate to deliberate and report. The 
■syndics then moot and report as required. Their report is again 
laid before the Caput, and, witli tlic sanction of this body—any 
one of whom may ostracize it by Ins single veto,—graces are 
offered to the Senate in accordance with tliis report; each member 
votes “placet” or “ non-placet," eitlier among the junior or senior 
Masters of Arts, and thus every measure is summoiily confirmed 
or rejected, according to tlie taste of the Jew members who trouble 
themselves to be present. The wliole of this machinery is rusty 
and “ out of gearit is inapplicable to the necessities of the age. 
It throws the real 'business into the power of isolated bodies out 
of the house,‘!uid occupies the ingenuity of the ablest men in 
devising schemes for doing their work in spite of the statutes. 
Truly, it is well to work in harness, and to be held tightly in hand; 
.hut when changes in the fashion of the harness are absolutely 
forbidden, the driver is compelled to complain of the speed and 
mettle of liis team. 

, 'The Jurisdiction of the University.—Tn all these discussions 
concerning literature and science, it must not be forgotten that 
we are dealing with men of like passions with ourselves. This 
%w/per%u7n in irnpeno has outward relations to the every-day 
Vorld of buying and selling, “ picking and stealing,” lying and 
quarrelling. Its members have business dealings with the great 
of land, and labour, law and politics, througbout the 
\p^ion ^ large. The majority come to these shady bowers of 
.,^idntellectnal development for the express object of cultivating 
their talents ior acquiring the wealth and the honours of life. 
They need, like the fest. of us fallen mortals, pounds, shillings. 
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and pence; and they mean to earn their bread by £h6 sweat of 
their brow and their brain. Hence the 8tru|fgles of intellect will 
create collision, and need an ultimate court of appeal between eon* 
tending interests. Justice must sit enthroned somei^are, and 
the naition has decreed that she shall reign supreme in the Vioe^ 
Chancellor's court There she puts fordi her powers in Upholding 
discipline, decreeing punishments, and deciding suits, by thb 
antliority of statutes and charters granted by the Grown and‘sane* 
tioned by parliament. The kind of disputes which ooctimd 
during the Puritan period, and the manner in which they were 
settled, may be discovered by a perusal of Messrs. Hey wood 
and Wright’s antiquarian volume; while some later incidents of 
University disseneion may bo traced in the lives of Urs. Bentley 
and Milner. For instance, in 16fiH, St. .John’s was troubled by a 
very refractory senior fellow: “ He doth use to blow an home 
often in the daytimfc, and hollow after itl” “ He threatened openly 
to set the president in the stocks in the hearing of the schollefs. 
He bragged openly that ho vrold bring into the hall one that was 
t?xpelled immediately before, and wold set him downe at the table 
to see if oaf man durst do anything against it, professing himself 
to be as much a fellow as the mayster was imiyster, and more.” 
Bentley, too, gave the world a specimen of extraordinary talents 
when actively engaged in expelling fellows, cooking accounts, and 
baffling lawyers, ns well as in editing classics and correcting Milton. 
As lately os I ft09, a dispute of some importance arose, which ended 
in the Court of King’s Bench, confirming the jurisdiction of the 
Vice-Chancellor. An M.A. was served with a writ of Latitat by 
a D.B. The M.A. claimed the privilege of defending himself in 
the Vice-Chancellors Court, and desired the University to furnish 
him with such documents as were needed to establish the claim of 
cognizance ’’ which his counsel was about to m^ke in the 
Court of King's Bench. The Vice-Chancellor was obliged to 
move personally, and a rule was grunted on Nov. 88, 1809, for 
the plaintiff to show cause against the jurisdiction of the Uni¬ 
versity. The case was argued on the 21st of January, 1810, and 
the court pronounced unanimously for the jurisdiction of the 
University. It then became necessary to hold a court at once at 
Cambridge, or else the plaintiff might renew his complaint to the 
Court of Bang's Bench. Thus the nature of the jurisffletion, and 
the due method of enforcing it, was clearly ascertained for this 
and all parallel cases. The reason given by Queen Elizabeth 
for such a court in her famous charter is, to prevent any hindrance 
or disturbance in the studies of the place, by tjje ordinary pro¬ 
ceedings of the law courts. The time is now*coihe for a patient 
review of such privileges. It is clear enough that they are not 
now of much vdue to the Unive^ity, whila they are often detri- 
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meotol to the puhUc at large. They operate more oppressivdy 
when the dispute is between “ town “ and “ gown." For ml&y 
years there have been varioas irritating and vexatkms questions 
between them ; especially with rB£q>ect to the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates of the town and county. Some of these have been 
amicably compromised and settled, while others are in progress. 

' As an Act of Parliament will at length be required to place 
everything on the footing of substantial justice, we urge our 
readers to make themselves familiar with the transactions of the 
past, with the supposed claims and privileges of the contending 
parties, that the legislature may produce a measure suitable to 
the necessities of the case, and finally satisfactory to all who 
desire the purification and revision of University laws, justice, and 
morality. 

The CoUeges. —In treating of University life, we have to con¬ 
sider the' important feature of a collegiate ^residence. In our 
present article, we desire to lay before our readers, first of all, the 
tacts of the case as they at present exist, and next to stimulate 
them to inquire how far existing practices, rules, restrictions, and 
proceeding are adapted to the requirements of the present age. 
The facts of the cose are these :—^Every University student must 
first be entered at one of tlie colleges under an authorized public 
tutor. These colleges or halls are seventeen in number, and 
claim their origin at different periods of English history. The first 
authentic charter is said to he dated 45 Henry HI., and may be 
found among the records of the Tower, They are separately 
maintained by endowments conferred by various founders and 
benefactors, and eaph is a body corporate, governed by its own 
charters and by-laws, its members enjoying definite University 
privileges, and subject to control by the paramount statutes and’ 
decrees of University. This important word implies far more 
tlian the aggregate of so many colleges. It is something very 
different firom the sum total of those venerable buildings which 
grace the banks of cither the Isis or the Cam. Tlie ‘student’s 
business is first with the college and its tutors and its deans. 
His chief duty is to attend a classical and a mathematical lecture, 
for a single hour each, almost every day, to he present at chapel 
and hall, and to be within the gates at a reasonable hour at night. 
The number of students renders it impossible that all should 
reside within the walls; permission to live in licensed lodg¬ 
ings is given to all who either cannot or will not reside in college. 
At this moment there are 1896 residents in the University; of 
IW9 hyg in college and 687 in lodgings. During the 
^jiS^er term M this year, 429 freshmen” were placed on the 
Univorsity rolls, while last year the number of admissions was 
40$. The majority of these yoking men arrive about the age of 
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nineteen from publio and priyate schools, whan their capacities 
hate been tried, cultivated, and tested. The amount of knowledge 
which they biing with them is far more than their fa&ers earned 
away. They have already profited by the general difihsion of 
knowledge, morality, and mental culture among the middle classes,' 
and having learned to bear the yoke in their youth, they ace prO'- 
pued to strive for the mastery in the noble race of re^ed com*- 
petition. This change in the age when students enter college 
must be borne in mind when the ancient statutes are to be tbi^ 
rouglily revised, in former days the college Ind was younger 
tliiiii any sixth-form boy at Harrow or Winchester. The son of 
the great Dr. Bentley was admitted at Trinity College at the age 
of twelve years, and was chosen a fellow of that Society, by his 
father, at fifteen. The statutes still contemplate the probability 
of the wearer of the cap and gown indulging in a gome of marbles 
on the steps of the Senate-house. Antiquarian enactments like 
these ore of the utmost importance in conveying to our minds 
the enormous gulf which separates those times from our own. 
And the more we acquire correct notions of what has been and 
<‘.ompare it with what actually is, the better are we ptepared to 
legislate for the future in a spirit of chastened and earnest 
wisdom. 

Follow then the course of the ingenuous youth as he enters 
upon the first real struggle of life. His college proposes to him 
subjects for study, while he finds for himself athletic exercise as 
well as mental recreation. Classical authors and mathematical 
reasoning are the food which the college provides, the larger 
insdtntions supply it in more generous abundance, while all con¬ 
sider it as tho only legitimate diet for the incipient freshman. 
The whole undergi'aduate period is in triitli a dealing with stem 
realities; it is a grappling with the acknowledged c^oulties of 
literature and science; and it is every man’s fault if he waste the 
precious years in vanity and folly. These two brmiches of learning 
are fostered in every imaginary way: by exiuninations, by exlii- 
bitions, prizes, scholarships, and sizarships. Under vaiious 
names and disguises there are pe<mmary incentives to study, which 
lighten the expense of education, and form the stock-in-trade 
when the fullblown graduate seeks some situation or employment 
which is open to merit alone. For two years the student is en¬ 
tirely in tho hands of his college tutors; he then for tlie first 
time is required to pass a University examination, in wliich success 
brings no credit and fledlure implies disgrace. A question very 
naturally arises here as to tlie wisdom of occupying so much time 
in classical and mathematical pursuits. Till last few years 
scarcely anything else has been encouraged and rewarded at 
either University. Cambridge has howevej yielded to the spirit 
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of the times, and taken many steps towards the cultiTation of the 
physical sciences. The honours which are now conferred upon 
proficiency in chemistry, geology, and international law, show 
that her Senate is not insensible to the wants of the age. 
We urge them to advance in this onward caroer, and we would 
aid them in every possible way in elevating these studies to their 
rightful position. It must not, however, be forgotten that expe¬ 
rience sanctions the practice of discipli^g the student’s mind, 
when young, by classical and mathematical studies. It is strictly 
in accordance with the natural constitution of our intellectual 
faculties. 

Youths necessarily divide and classify themselves according to 
their fondness for scholarsliip or science. There is nothing 
artificial in this division; it is only the constant formula which 
expresses on unerring law of mental development. Every Eng¬ 
lishman, we unhesitatingly pronounce, may be trained to some 
degree of mental culture by one or other of tliese processes, and 
in nine cases out of ten be will manifest a decided preference for 
tlm department of eitlier languages or science. And the wisdom 
of this oH-prevailing law is this: the study of the subject to 
which we are naturally inclined is accompanied with intense 
pleasure. As soon as the elements ore mastered, the very rug- 
gedness of the path adds to the gratification of the journey. A 
few gifted men have arisen who have been proved worthy of the 
highest honours in both departments of human knowledge, but 
this is the exception which proves the rule: in the overwhelming 
majority of instances, no training whatever could convert the 
senior wrangler into the senior medallist. 

It is only follovrihg out the intention of the great Author of 
our being thus to cnltivato the faculties which he has given us, 
by the study of human language and by the contemplation of tlic 
laws of the physical world. One student will make rapid pro¬ 
ficiency in one department and onutlicr in the opppsite; what one 
finds irksome the other will delight in ; while both will be bene¬ 
fited by the efibrt to reach u certain stimdord in that study which 
is disagreeable to him. It ipust be remembered that the college 
lecture-room contains men of all orders of mental capacity, and of 
tlie greatest variety of character, dispo^tion, feelings, and tastes. 
Besides the well-trtiined classic and the acute mathematician, there 
are the fast and the slow, the gentle and the simple, the idle and the 
ex|riivagant. Some are essentially hard and selfish in all their 
. and conduct; others too idle to work, because too wealthy to 
,^^uire it. Hence they disrip^ their time and their money in 
'Wnons fiivolitie? and reckless excitements. “Nevertheless,” 
obeyed a fast man to his firiend, in chapel, “ I would rather be 
senior wrangler thanf^in the ^ulls, I think, (f it were not for 
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the reading." Besides the fast, tlie tutor is tormented by the 
blow—^men whom no college in the world can cure of inveterate 
dulness, and whose only mission upon earth is to drive the q[uiU 
or to ^de the plough. There are also others puffed up with 
the religious vanity that they are the called of God to be his 
special messengers to his people. Now if it be true, aewrding 
to u celebrated preacher, that the Almighty does not need men's 
wisdom, it is equally demonstrable that he does not need thdir 
folly. The insufferable conceit of these pretenders to superior 
piety is perpetually intruded upon the collegiate authorities, and 
can scarcely be repressed by the sternest rebukes. Of all preten¬ 
sions, that of ostentatious sanctity lias been proved at Cambridge 
tlie hollowest and most delusive. Yet men of all these religious 
and moral extravagancies moot together under the same cloisters, 
mid have to dwell side by side till admitted to the B.A. degree. 
Then they get sorted and sifted, riddled and cross-hackled. Its 
honours and its failures usiinlly determine a man’s academical 
■position for life. “ The wide, wide woild ” is before them, and 
they are thrust up, like some geological strata, by a new formation, 
striving to become the impeimost crust of the world. Go forth 
they must on the face or the earth ; some to (jountry curjicics and 
pleasant rectories ; others to meet in all the varied garbs of pro¬ 
fessional success on the bench or on ilie woolsack ; in the Aj*cric 
Seas or the Asiatic jungles; in Hong Kong or New Zealand. A 
few of the highest names on the classical and mathematical lists 
remain to be chosen fellows of their colleges, and henceforth be¬ 
come the resident membei’s of the Senate and the governing body 
of the University. 

We are now brought to a consideration (ff the single colleges 
as corporate foundations, and to the changes required in their 
management. Each college consists of a master and a definite 
number of fellows, and each has its own statutes luid leveuues, and 
the perpetual advowson of numerous livings. The government of 
each is carried on by e(‘rtain laws and by-laws, and in case of 
disputes among the master and fellows u Visitor usually has the 
power of pronouncing n final decision. Among the evils which re¬ 
quire correction we may mention tlie restrictions as to county and 
Uncage which hinder the election of the best men to the vacant fel¬ 
lowships. These rcstricttoiis arc by no means so numerous as they 
formerly were: statutes have been set aside or evaded wherever it 
was possible, and for tliis very reason the aid of parliament is re¬ 
quired to enable the colleges to throw off die incubus of obsolete 
fetters, to abrogate the force of pernicious oaths and declarations, 
and to propose schemes for future regulation which when approved 
by competent audiority, may acquire the bhidiug force of law. 
It is tbe practice in most of the colleges, whenever the iCatutes do 
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not absolutely forbid it, to elect as fellows those students who 
stand highest on the lists of either classics or mathematics; and 
when coimty restrictions are known to be a positive bar or to 
give a necessary advantage, then the expectant fellows sort them¬ 
selves by migrating to other colleges, where they find the chances 
in tlieir favour to be the greatest. Thus the daily life of Cam¬ 
bridge consists in making ways of escape from the arbitrary pro¬ 
visions of statutes which are felt to require the utmost ingenuity 
to avoid infringement. At only two of the colleges are there 
any special fellowship examinations. At Fit. John's, the mathe¬ 
matical honour reckons at its due value, and tliere is an exami¬ 
nation in classics. At Trinity, there is a most searching 
examination in classics, mathematics, and metaphysics. Univer¬ 
sity honours are of no account: some of the most eminent 
fellows took only an ordinary degree. There are 4'IC fellowships, 
and about 900 college scholarships and exliihitious. The general 
summary of the revenues already given from the lleport of the 
Oommissiuners of Inquiry and the Cambridge ITnivewity Calendar 
wiU- supply sufficient information to those who need it: but we 
Btrenuously^urge the i>assing of a hill iu the ensuing session of 
Parliament, which shall efficiently aecomplish the objects contem¬ 
plated-by the Home Roerotary. A parliamentary Commission is 
required to confer witli the governing body of ea<ih ciollege sopa- 
mtely, and to make siudi changes as arc needed. Wliatever can he 
done by consent, should be submitted to the (.Vowii, and have at 
once the full power of law; when(‘ver there is a diffcrencte of 
opinion, the decision of the .parliamentary Comraissioner.s should 
be submitted to the Crown and laid before Parliament, with a view 
to the settlement of the dispute. If the c«)lleges are to participate 
in privileges confened by the national will, they must be rendered 
responsible to tliat supreme authority : and the omnii)otence of 
Parliament must he felt in its restraining as well as in its enacting 
energies. A specimen or two of ilie kind of evils which need 
instant removal may hero he noticed. Rt. Peter's College was 
founded a.d. 1257, the date of its charter being a.d. 1280. Till 
lately there could not be more than two fellows bom in the same 
county: and seven were confined to the northern, and seven to 
the southern counties of England. These restrictions were 
removed by letters patent in a.d. 183W. But a very useless 
restriction stiU remains: a “ Gisborne’’ fellow cannot become a 
“ foundation'' fellow after he is of M.A. standing. This needless 
restriotititroperates as a bar to the success of deserving young 
men, and often deprives the college of the active service of 
the Jilil'’ worthy. At Clare Htdl, again, the master must be 
olaMlIlwitfain eleveif days after the vacancy is known, and the 
is iestricted to B.D.’s and B.B.’s. So that the fittest 
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mail is disq[ualified simply by an accident which the statutes do 
Jiot give him time to avoid. If a fellow, too, be absent from Cam¬ 
bridge at the regular period of taking his M.A. degree, he is 
punishable by a fino: while three of the fellows, by accepting 
special endowments, have no voice in any college business, can¬ 
not hold any college office, are incapable of ever being elected 
to any other fellowship, and they cannot hold even this poor 
paltry privilege unless ^ey take priest’s orders within four years 
after M.A. standing. This practical compulsion of so many fel¬ 
lows to take holy orders, must be prohibited by the law of the 
loud. It is a crying scandal and a hateful abuse. It leads to 
the greatest disingenuousness, immorality, and hypocrisy. Gains 
College, also, is hampered by restrictions as to “ priest's orders, 
the county of Norfolk, and the diocese of Norwich;" and 
those are most provokingly burdensome, because this is the only 
college which encourages anatomy, physiology, and chemistry by 
excellent examinations and substantia] scholarehips, and enjoys 
the advantage of a luedicnl Icciiiirer, who directs the studies 
of the medical students. Hein*tless indeed must be the struggle 
against wind and tide when “ priest's orders” arc an essential 
requisite to the future emoluments of such a college. Trinity 
Hull, founded a.d. 1350, is emplmtiealiy the civil law college, 
and yet, out of at least a do/cii lellows, two of them must take, 
“priest's orders." Norfolk again is speiinlly favoured at Corpus 
Ohristi, and Kiciimoud in yorkshirc at Gbiist’s. Tlie president of 
Queen’s must he a B.J)., and yet. the office is at present hfdd by 
a layman. The. original eiidowuient of St. John’s was for fifty 
fellows, tuul although the college obtained letters patent from 
George IV. for opening these offices to all natives of England 
and Wales, there are still other lellowsliips, the holders of which 
Ui’e strictly precluded from college offices, livings, and foundation 
emoluments. Nearly all the fellows are under the compulsory 
bondage of “ jmest's onlers." Even Trinity itself docs not escape 
tlie galling cbaiii. Although the statutes of this singular monu¬ 
ment of the foresight o'f Henry Vlll. have lately been revised 
hy tlic commissioner of the crown, there is still work to he done 
for that pwliamentary Commission which will be necessary for 
sweeping away all the abuses of even the noblest colleges of the 
land. 

The most glaring instance of the truth of these remarks is 
manifested in tlie case of King’s College. The past history and the 
present state of that magnificent aliuse is too well known to 
require elucidation here. It is enougli to state that an oatli is 
still taken hy its members to observe ah enotanous code of col¬ 
lege laws four hundred years old. It was commenceda by King 
Henry VI. in a.d. 1441. It wgs even then distinguished amidst 
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kindled foundations: its earliest cliorter is printed by Messrs. 
Heywood and Wriglit, and will repay perusal. In a.d. 1457, a 
composition was entered into between the university and this 
college, which has been observed till the present day, and has had a 
nfost ruinous effect upon the institution through nearly four hun^ 
(bred years. Its connexion with Eton School is so strict and 
exbluMvo that its members are but few, and the stimulus to 
exertion but trifling. Its resources arc ample, its position ex¬ 
cellent, and its capabilities may be deemed superb. We most 
heartily respond to this jirediution of the preface, “ King’s Col¬ 
lege may even rival its active hard-working neighbour, Trinity 
College, ns soon as its endowments can be placed, by legislative 
enactment, in the open field of academical competition.” The 
Dean of Ely, in his able work on the Statutes of Cambridge, 
expresses a hope that if its benefits were more widely distributed 
among the students of Eton generally, it might be converted 
from a “magnificent ctmutaph of leaniing into a hving and 
glorious monument, dedicated to the cultivation of all the arts 
wliich adorn humimity.” Most heartily do we eclio the generous 
sentiment of the Dean : we would do more than write abtjut it: 
wo would urge the introduction of a clause into the contemplatc?d 
act, having reference to Eton and King’s College. All students 
of Eton of a certain standing slumld he eligible as pensioners, 
and the election to scholarships and fellowships should be on tlu‘ 
model of its “ hard-working neighhour” Trinity. We deprecate 
over legislation. A carte blanche should he given as to details; 
the general orders should simply he, “ Take King’s, and make it 
a second Trinitythen the foundling of our Sixth Hany will 
soon grow as bard^v and manly as the nursling of our Eighth. A 
comparison of die following statistics, given in Messrs. Heywood 
and Wright’jj preface, will add to the force of these remarks. 


rxcoME OF Kurd’s golleue ix 1842. 

Per Annun. 


1 Provost. ^£1400 

18 Senior Fellows, at j£270 .. 3510 

29 Fellows M.A., at 170 . 4930 

16 Fellows B.A., at 112. 1792 

5 TJndeigrad. do., at 56 . 280 

7 Scholars, at 26. 182 


..71 MEVBEBS OP POCXDATIOir. 

I _ 


Tutor—Salary .;. 200 

3 Doans . 120 

3 Bursars. 210 

1 Conduct fTellow . 112 

1 Morning Eeader . 40 


dB12,776 
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BesideH other sums, appropriated to the malnteuance of the 
buildings, repairs on estates, servante, and other expimses, amount* 
ing to 70002. In addition to these emoluments, there are 29 
benefices, the majority of which are considered as valuable pieces 
of preferment. The foundation income of Trinity College is rather' 
less than that of King's, while the undergraduates of the one col¬ 
lege are 12, and of the other about 300: about 45Q members* of 
Trinity dine in the hall every day during term time. 

Notwithstanding the cnisliing disadvantages under which every 
King's man labours, many membors of the college have contended 
successfully for every University prize for which they are allowed 
to compete. Although the college just missed the chance of 
having Sir Isaac Newton for its head, yet in these later days it 
contained a remarkable man, who rendered it conspicuous in 
Cambridge daring holf-a-ceutury. In January, 1770, a fresh¬ 
man arrived from Eton, whose course will enable us to take a 
passing review of the religions state of this scot of learning. 
Tomline and Isaac Milner, Vince and (iilberl Wakefield had just 
stamped their names on the University annals, while Wood and 
Wollaston, Brinkley and Bridge were as yet in the *boyhood of 
their Senior Wranglcrsliips. The Eton boy was cunning in 
horsemanship and knowing in dress. He could snuff’ a caudle 
witli his feet luid subsist on one bard egg on a fast-day. The 
light of divine life, os he relates, tlnshcd into his soul one Easter 
Sunday, and fi’om that jiioiiiciit he was an altered man. He 
became endowed vrith that unflinching obstinacy m religious 
matters, which enthusiasts pcisiiade ilieiuselves to be holy fiim- 
ness. By his own solitary musings ho tilled the soil of his own 
heart till it brought forth fruit abundantly.. The fatal composition 
between his college and the University was the grootest possible 
injury to his edinaitional training AVhile Marsh jgid Wrong- 
ham, Butler mid C'opley, w-ere oanying off* the highest prizes of 
the day, tliis enthusiastic King’s man was sternly prohibited from 
measuring his sword with any of these incipient giants. And 
when we remember that his case has o(!cnrrcd over and over again 
for 400 years, we can scarcely contain our indignation at the 
supineiiess of tlie authorities who have hitherto neglected their 
opportunities of effecting a removal of these obstacles. If tbeir 
oaths intervened between tlicir consciences and the cunfess(‘d 
necessities of tlie case, tlien the stem hand of power from witliont 
must moke at once a sweeping roform. There must, indeed, be 
some strange vitality in our English perseverance which cau 
overcome obstacles so palpable as those which encompassed the 
youtli of Charles Simeon. He, at least, has won for this twin 
foundation of Hinry VI. a renown whicli will endure as long as 
the pinnacles of its chapel shall^toyrcr over the sanctuaries of the 
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other colleges. And how did he achieve this resnlt ? Simply by 
obeying the religious impulse from witliin, and by wedding himself 
to his bachelor chambers till death did tliom part. Excluded from 
the study of tlie “Principia’ of that great man who was almost the 
Provost of his own college, he fixed his undivided attention on the 
more congenial treatises of Moses and Isaiah, of Paul^md James. 
Like Paul of old, he traiuod many Timothies for their earthly 
wnrihre, and the names of Martyn and Thomewon, Dealtry and 
Come, Goode and Scholeficld, are but Bi)ecimen8 of those who 
sat at the feet of tliis G-junaliel. The political, the literary, and 
tlie scientific worlds kept turning on thoir axes for half a cen¬ 
tury witliout attracting the notice of this eccentric King’s man, 
whose locks in time acquired a silvery whiteness as he became a 
veteran loader in the armies of the “ Evtuigelicul” Israel. He 
was first and Ibremost in giving tone and character to those 
religious institutions which sprang up during those days of re¬ 
ligious excitement. Wliilo tlut eiTors of his education led him 
to be a complete Bibliolater, and deprived hinji of the opportimitv 
of becoming a critic in scriptural lore, his vrarmtb of afiectiou 
made him look upon Hindoo and Aliicun, Jew and Turk, as 
his brethren in immortal destiny. Had the refom in his college 
which we arc now tuning, taken j)lflce fifty yojirs ago, it would 
have caused a complete revolution in Ins intellectual acquirements 
and his mental discipline. Bis zeal wmild have been equally 
^ent, but it vrould liavc been tempered by au enlarged course 
of soimd scliolarsbip aud scientific research. 'J’liis improved 
discijdine oi the inner man would have re«luced the vagjiries (d‘ 
Ills pulpit cloquouce, within reasonahlo limits, without ahating 
one particle of that fiery zeal by wliicli he inspired his convci-ts 
to deeds of noble dtuiug for “ Christ and Ins gospel. ’ His 
exalted ambition did not rest satisfied with ^viiining renown 
among his University coutemjiorarioH, hntliis arms Jblded within 
their paternal embrace the wide outspnawl of our Indian posses¬ 
sions. He gloried much in that host of spiritual warriors whom 
he recomn||nded to (Jharles Grant for hewing down tlie idolatries 
ofBrahinffjmd Vishnu. Infloxihly determined to accept no pro¬ 
motion himself, he repeatedly refused the moat tempting ofters ol’ 
worldly advancement, mid celebrated his jubilee among a new 
generation whoso grandfathers had mobbed and hissed liim in tlie 
streets, locked his eimreb in liis face, and compelled him to force 
..an entrance through its windows. He hit upon a scheme for 
j^ropagating his religious doctrines for years after his decease, 
paid foun4 sufiicient funds intrusted to his care to carry out liis 
^Jigigantic purchases. • He scrupled not to. give his sanction to the 
'^iquitous system of purchasing odvowsons—aplal[ which he would 
Ipave stigmatized in otlicrs as ^dojing evil that good might come. 
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With never-ceasing professions of trusting in the Almighty, he was 
terribly afraid that the Supreme Governor would not take care of 
the Church of England in the right way after his decease, and he 
.consequently became a large denier in the ecclesiastical markc|;. 
“Cheltenham,” lie writes to Dean Milner, “is now mine for 
30002.; they ask 10,0002. lor Maiy-le-bonc; if I wait in ambush 
awhile, it will be mine at 25,0002.” Buth and Clifton, Colchester, 
Bradford, Beverley, Hipon, and numerous other places, are now 
more or less at the mercy of the Simeon trustees, and the example 
which he unfortunately sot, has been followed most unscrupu¬ 
lously by sqpic of his disciples svho ore scarcely worthy to tread 
within the fringes of his sltadow. 

No sketch of the state of religion in Otunbridge for the last 
half-century can he worthy of notice, Avithout glancing at the 
labours of Cir.-vRtEs Simeon. It is well known that the 
latter period of the eighteenth century ^A'as one of religious stag- 
jiation. The Universities were known only as places of immo¬ 
rality, profauenesfi, and H(Of-indulgenee The conduct of the 
felh)ws of colleges was ofU‘n gi-oss and hcusual in tjje extreme, 
while their yoiiiigev disci])l(*s gave themselves up to those ex- 
travaguuees and vices winch set all morality at defiance. A 
few gifted spirits had arisen to proclaim the blessedness of tlic 
Divine life, but their voices Avere droAviied amidst tlie torrent of 
AvickednesH around them. 'J’o CiiMti.i-.s Simeon belongs tlic 
sarpassnig merit of eiuliiriiig, single-Jiaiidi’d, obloquy and soom 
for the benefit of others, through a conscientious persuasion that 
he was doing God a<^rA'i<je. liis fixed determination was to become 
a religions refonner; hut he was siiignlavly uninventive, and 
could only conceiA'e of religion us incessant and inordinate agi¬ 
tation. While all men around him were linrd and harsh and 
soi.ntful, lie persisted in the attcm]it to rouse within the young 
men who Avonld listen to liim, the faitli and the feeling of the 
DiAine Hfe, and tliouglit be Avas fulfilling and realizing the in¬ 
spirations of heaven, by ex])ending himself in a hunicHno of 
movement. Hi* denounced thc» Oliurch of England as diseased 
and dead; hut disclosed no other means of I’estoring its A'itality. 
than the return to some older pjist than the formalities to winch 
it was clinging. Instead of producing anything new and deep 
and thrilling, he ever cried aloud—“ l^et that which has been, 
live again : give us the creeds and the quibbles of tlie Keformation 
stniggle: give us the .Indaism of the Elder Covenant, Avith all 
the technicalities of Moses, and Ahrahtun, and David." Erom 
his church in the midst of the market-place, he thundered forth 
tho warning of Paul, concerning “ righteousiess and temperance 
and judgment to come;” and it happened with cheering frequency, 
that the thoughtless gownsmuft who can/t to scofi’ remained to 
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pray. When these boys grew into manhood, those who had 
hung on the lips of the grotesque and impassioned preacher 
went forth to distant oures and city parishes, and repeated the 
^ndameutal truths and errors which he had taught them. In^ 
Us spirit they enforced the great duties of life, traoed the march 
of retributive justice, and echoed those compassionate accents in 
which, as a father and a friend, he subdued and penetrated the 
very souls of his hearers. The result of his unwearied exertions 
has been thus far beneficial, that it has stirred up even his oppo¬ 
nents to he a little heartier and a littie less immoral than they 
were. The religious aspect of the University is no^ easily por¬ 
trayed. Parties exist, but are by no means personally hostile. “ The 
high and dry" are more in earnest: “ the low and slow" are less 
intolerant. A third element may he noticed, “ the hard and 
harsh," who sympathise with neither of tlie other two, but whose 
members are characterized by a personal selfishness and a hard¬ 
hearted coldness which neitlier excites esteem or wins popularity. 
The general spread of scholai’sliip and science among the resident 
magnates ^f the place, takes off their attention Irom religious 
bickerings, and fixes it upon otlier objects of nobler interest. If 
we have little of the zeal, we are free from the rancour of Puritan 
times. To men who know nothing but religion—^it is to them a 
fever-fit, an earthquake, and a tornado. The highly-educated 
scholar manifests his religious feelings not by public excitement, 
but by on unspeakable calm. 

We must now hasten to conclude this hasty sketch of Cam¬ 
bridge life and its needful reform, by alluding to a point of the 
greatest possible interest. The present monopoly of the colleges, 
and the increasing demand fora University education, adds in 
many ways to a student's expenses. While the college finds sub¬ 
jects of study, tlie student finds objects of amusement for himself. 
While discipline is sometimes enforced witli extreme severity, 
there ore constant instances of immorality, extravagance, and 
dissipation, wliich are not checked as they ought to he. A thou¬ 
sand complaints have been made of the uunecossary expenses 
monrred at each University, and as many proposals have been 
made for reducing them within reasonable limits. We venture 
to advocate a p^posal which would provide a practical, remedy 
for this and similar grievances. The new Act should permit the 
establishment of affiliated halls, similar to that of Budiop 
Hatfield at Durham. Masters of Arts should he permitted to 
opes such halls as private speculations, and a compliance with 
regulations to be approved of by the University and the par- 
liHl^ntary Oemimidsioners; their students should he admitted 
the Uaivorsity privileges of members ofcolleges. The expe- 
■'^ment has been tried with succefts at Durham, and the expeuses 
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of food, lodging, arid other household requirements, have been 
surprisingly reduced. The old family arrangement of partaking 
of meals together, under the eye of the head of the house, with 
the restoration of aU family comforts, would be hailed as a hoo^ 
by the publio at large. Statistics may be readily ascertained 
irom the model hall at Durham, and such arrangement.made as 
would render ilie residence more like that of a fsw students of 
congenial haluts and tastes in tlie family of a private tutor. The 
number of students now in lodgings would probably be dimi¬ 
nished, as Masters of Arts would doubtless take houses in the 
town, and exercise a wholesome control over both the comforts 
and the expenses of the inmates. 

If legislation accomplishes anything fur Cambridge wortli 
having, all tests fur degi'ues must be withdrawn; luid this will 
require some provision for religous worship different from that 
now established by law in the college chapels. Permission must 
he given for the use of shorter and more convenient forms of 
prayer in these new lialls; tuid wlicu the experiment has been suc¬ 
cessful, some revision of tlic service must he permitted in all the 
college chapels. Short services for schools are proposed by the 
Bishops theuisolvcs. Wo take their Lurdshijis at their word, and 
earnestly desire short, simple, and nusectariau forms for tlie 
public schools and colleges. The revision of the National Liturgy 
has now becuine one of the topics of the day; able men of all par¬ 
ries are contenijilating its possibility, and some are agitating the 
country with the hope of obtaining a Jloyal Commission of revision 
in some respects similar to tliat of King William III. The new 
University halls w'ould afford a ready metuis gf testing the useful¬ 
ness and popularity of such proposals. At least, the evils of the 
present monotonous system arc confessed by all: the compulsion 
and the sameness arc remarkably destructive of all religious feeling 
in the impulsive minds of youth, and uoUiing contributes more to 
the future disbelief in tlie reality of all religion than the scandalous 
scenes wliich occur in our pretended collegiate worship. In the 
new halls this might be con'ccted ; more life and less form might 
readily he introduced: and, in truth, if Dissenters claim then* 
new privilege.s, wliich vre tu'e fondly anticipating for them, the 
modification which we claim must come to pass, Oxford men 
have already begun to stir themselves. A well-qualified dis¬ 
putant, a member of the New Council, and a public examiner of 
some eminence, has asked and answered the question—How 
shall we examine Dissenters?'* It is only a branch of tlie greater 
questions—How shall we teach them ? What religious worship 
shall we recognise as suitable for lliem ?” Shch questions must 
find practical answers. They will speedily force tliemselves upon 
the notice of tlie world. 
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In the warmth of oar zeal for the improvement of this amuent 
institution, without infringing on iota upon its original design, we 
have made the foregoing proposals tor its regeneration. They ore 
b,y no means wild or ontlmsiastie, or at till alien from its true spirit. 
Our remarlcB have- token a definite form, to show the possibility 
of carrying out every suggestion, and to promote in tlie public 
mind the objects contemplated in I^ord Palmerston's letter to the 
Chancellor. We wait the event of the discussions of this 
session of Parliament with the utmost confidence, feeling assured 
that the Legislature will ultimately concur in the improvement of 
the University and Colleges of Cambridge, and the reform of the 
kindred institution of Eton College ; and that a parliamentary 
Commission will be enabled to exercise that practical control in 
suggesting and guiding measures of internal academical ameliora¬ 
tion which may render the venerable educational iustitutions »in 
the banks of the Cam and the Thames wortliy of the nineteenth 
.century. 




Art. YII.—Austria in the Principalities. 

1. Jja Politique dc laRussie et Irs Prorinres Danuhieunes. Pw 
le Comte de Ei(jucliuoiit. PaiiM IH-Ot. 

H. Les Priwipautes Rouviaiues. Par M. 1). Boliutinetmo. I’aris: 
1854. 

8, Question Ecovoniique des Princlpnutt's Drtnubieunes. Paris- 
1850. 

K OSSUT^RT has said, that tho conduct and the policy of certain 
governments and princes ol‘ late years ore utterly inexpli¬ 
cable, unless on the supposition that it was tlie will and puri)ose 
of Jhovidence to bring r(»ynlty into disrepuJe. Tt is indeed diffi¬ 
cult to contemplate the tortuous, the tricking, the pusillanimous 
coarse pursued during the last five or six years by the King of 
Prussia, for example, as well as by abuost all tlie subordinate 
mon^'cliH of Gennany, without admitting the existence of princely 
fatuity to a degree hitherto unknown in history. Frederic 
William was, however, considered ah excejition to his race, wliilst 
the meanness of smaller sovereigns was explained by the circum¬ 
stance of their being necessarily dragged along in the wake of 
greater powers, unable, even if willing, to do iustice to the people 
,^iia?(iimBelves. 

iv} ’'4liere beamed upon Schwarzenburg the conviction, that the 
'majesty and the prestige of the tiiroue must be redeemed by the 
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setting aside not merely the reigning Emperor, but the anti¬ 
quated generation altogether, and by elevating a prince of tlie 
imperial family endowed with all the attractions of youth, vigour, 
spirit, and even romance. The change was certainly not ill- 
imagined for the pur|>ose of re-awakening and restoring those' 
sentimonts of personal attachment to the monarch, which had 
kept iVustria, and even so many of its dependent provinces, faitlr- 
ful, brave, and enduring throughout the period of Austria’s eclipse 
behind the star of Napoleon. Siic.li a scheme, however, presup¬ 
posed high and heroic tpialities in the young monarch. It re¬ 
quired in him tlie h'aukiicss, tbobohlness, tlie straightforwardness 
of the soldier, and demjunled that the cravings for glory and for 
pride should at least be satisfied, if those for freedom and tlie in¬ 
ternal development of tlie country were left unfulfilled and dis¬ 
appointed. 

For a time the attitude of the boy-emperor seemed to corre¬ 
spond to tlie expectations entertained of him. 3^’rancis Josepb 
imbibed from Schwarssenburg liis jealousy of Prussia, eager and 
ready to display itself in open war. lint tbe Czar, who at first 
encouraged, at last said, “Thus far, and no fiu tlier," to the military 
ardour of the Anslriun minister and monarch; and tbe chivalrous 
Emperor subsided into the satellite' of St, I'ctersburg, and the 
tvaiHjnil though jealous ally of Ib'ilin. \Vc know bow Schwarz 
enljurg was mortified. All have heard that he not only folt but 
gave veut to his impatience of the 1 Russian vassalage. But when 
he “ died,” and when the importaut initiative of choosing a prime 
minister fell to the d<icisiou of the young I'liiiporor, his choice fell 
upon the mild, the conciliating, the flexible ^biol, and not upon 
any statcsniiiu of character and U'lnpcr litted to carry out tlie in¬ 
dependent ideas and aspirations of Schwurzeiibnrg. 

The time, and tbe position in which most Enropegn govem- 
mouts were placed, appeared too jinqiitious for following up the 
hereditary encroachments of Kussia, and pushing further its pre¬ 
tensions audits empire. When Nii'holosobserved to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, that the views of Austria were identical with his, ho no 
doubt spoke from certitude. The Czar, in his personal intem'ew 
with the young Francis .Tosepli, soothed his wounded vanity and 
consoled his grief atnothaviug been allowed to nebieve sword-supre¬ 
macy in Germany, liy pointing out to liim tbe northern provinces 
of Turkey as a more obvious and glorious prey. And long before 
diplomacy showed any signs at Constantinople of the squabbles 
of the pen leading to those of the sword, Austrian troops begun 
silently, to collect upon tbe Danube and the Have, whilst llussian 
divisions mustered on the Truth. It is impcAsible to consider 
Count Leiningen’s mission to Oonsl^intinople in any other light 
than as undertaken in concert wijh Eussitt,iaud as the forenmner 
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of the MenschikofF demniids. The Emperor Fi'ancis Joseph, through 
Count Leiuingen, asked nothing less than the transference of the 
patronage of Montenegro to himself; and that he looked and 
hoped fm: a refusal of these demands as a oonVehient pretext for 
advancing his armies simultaneously arith those of Bussia, there 
con now be little doubt. The adroitness of tile Porte in ceding 
to Austria, whilst holding a firm front against Eussion exigencies, 
separated those powers, placing them with regard to it in different 
4;ategone8. 

We ueed not recapitulate the well-known events of 1853—-the 
coming and going of Menscliikoff, and the passage of the Pruth 
in luidsummer by tlie aimy-divisions of the Ussar. Buzing these 
six months, the sentiments of the court of Vienna had undergone 
a manifest change. The attitude of France and England in re¬ 
sisting Eussian pretensions, and the eonsecpient firmness of the 
Porte in withstanding them, looked calmly but unflinchingly even 
to the contingency of war. Austria grew alarmed. To persevere 
ill her original project of sharing the provinces of Northern Turkey 
widi the Czar, would have exposed her already insecure posses¬ 
sions in the centre of Europe and beyond the Alps. The 
Emperor and M. Buol precipitately nbandoned, not the under¬ 
standing, hut the co-operation with Eussia, and took up the safer 
attitude of arbiter. 

To give to tliis clinnge the greater appearance of sincerity, the 
court and its minister entered once more into connexion with a 
party which had always existed in the political class of Austrians, 
This knot of councillors entertained view's older thou the century, 
—views which considered Eussia, and not any Westeni Power, as 
the true antagonist and enemy of Austria, and which had depre¬ 
cated the recurrence to Eussian aid for the subjugation of Hnn- 
gary, as a remedy more fatal than the disease which it was called 
on to eradicate. This party had the iinineuse weight of Mettei*- 
nich's name. 'J’he young Emperor once more consulted and 
courted the veteran statesman; luid it was sedulously whispered 
that, under the guidance of the aged prince, Austria was willing 
to take up a position in antagonism to Eussian encroachments, so 
as effectually to cheek the advance of that power higher up tJie 
Baniibe. 

To obtain the same guerdon for the new and apparently liberal 
policy, which Bussia had promised it for co-operating in an oppo¬ 
site sense, was the first cflort of the Austrian court. It demanded 
of the Forte the permission to occupy Bosnia, in order to prevent 
. insurrections and troubles which its own agents had foi- 
J'jlj^ly excited. Met hy a peremptory refusal, Austria did not 
' dhspair of ultimately turning to her advantage her simulated 
agreement, if not alltwce, with the Western Powers. She oo- 
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quetted with the Servians, and put forward, as a feeler, an inten¬ 
tion to occupy that Piincipidity in case of either intestine com¬ 
motion or !l^ssiau invasion. The Piince and people of Serviii 
replied by an outburst of resentment and defiance. And Austriii 
had the mortification of beholding the armies of Bussia in fiill 
possession and enjoyment of the Principalities without her having 
acquired even a new position in the way of equivalent cfr 
guanmtee. 

It was then, wo fear and believe, insinuated at Vienna, that if 
not the suzerainty, ut least the supreme infiuenco over the Dann- 
bian Principalities should bo tlie prioe of Austxias frankly en¬ 
tering into the alliance of the Western Powers. .Fnuice was the 
great promoter of this scheme, which was remotely comiected 
with certain roundings and restoration of the territory of the 
old French Empire. liut the minister of a (jonstitutionol govern¬ 
ment like that of England, must have shrunk from a spoliation 
of Turkey, almost identical with that which had been considert'd 
a legitimate cause of war. Austria, however, had tlie tacit pro¬ 
mise, and conceived the well-grounded hope, that, by prudent 
management, she might obtain military possession of the Princi¬ 
palities, tltiutiby stepping into the funner position of Bussia upon 
the iJiiunbe. And she hoped by her military force, cunning con¬ 
duct, and amhiguous diplomacy, to maintain herself in these 
important conquests, by tin: final cuiiscut and weariness of the 
belligerents. 

However similar die ambition and identical tlie motives of 
tlie Austrian and llussian courts in thus seeking to protrude their 
armies upon Turkey, it is by no iiieaus to he assumed that the 
same spirit animates them. The ambition of Bussia is the over¬ 
flow of arrogance and fanaticism, deeming itself superior to die 
rest of the world, which it is called to dominate and XBgencrate. 
Tlie ambidon of Austiia is rather die result (d‘ diffidence and 
weakness, of a fear to be overwhelmed and outflanked and 
sun'ouuded by Bussia. Made up piecemeal of odds and ends of 
all populations and races, Austria can never consider her own 
system secure, unless it extend its nature and its influence into 
Germany on one side, into Italy on another, into Sclavonia and 
Daniihia on a diird. To be securely and tranquilly despotic, 
Austria merely requires that one-half of Europe should he bound 
up in the same political swathing-clothes with herself. Her deptui- 
dencies reach ffie Bhiue, the waters of Sicily, and those of the 
Euxine, and cause her to tremble at every breath of freedom, 
independence, or nationality. Two of the greatest countries and 
the noblest races in the world, although iieitlicr can be said to 
form a nation, the German and the Italian, in their natural 
aspirations after unity and after a common existence, find Austria 
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an ihBuperable bar, an eternal obstruction. The mingled races 
thus crowded upon the Danube, whether Serb or Kouman, find in 
Austria a fbe equally hostile to their regeneration. How can the 
.Croats ever become iaithful lieges of Austria, if their brethren 
the Serbs enjoy autonomy or independence ? And what is to 
become of the Bouman population of Transylvania and the 
Hukowin, if Wallochia and Moldavia bo allowed even tlio shadow 
of popular election and representative government ? 

Austrian ambition and encroachment are, therefore, not like 
llussian, the bold greed of a rapacious conqueror, but rather the 
putting forth the feline fangs of a monster police. Her ministers 
do not indeed conceal this; in their protocols and state papei-s 
views of conquest are always represented by them as necessiti(*,s 
(»f conservatism. Their lovj and respect for the Ottoman 
Government and Empire is frankly avowed to he paid, not to its 
rights or its capacity, hut simply to its tradidunai success in 
keeping down suhje<jt populations. Tlic fall of the Turkish 
Empire afliights the West hy the opening which it makes for the 
great Empire of the North to advance. Tliis ahums Austria too, 
no douht, hnt by no means in the same ])roportion with tlu* 
awful possdhility of*any one or all of the Christian races oj’ 
Turkey setting up for themsehes, and ofleiing the example 
of self-government and self-development. 

There is nothing more inrau in the politics, or in the written 
politics, <'f the British GovorniiicuJ, than its c(»inpletc aoquicsceuee 
in these ultrH-consen'ative anxieties of Austi'ia, and the hypo¬ 
critical adoption of the same fears and the same prejudices. AVe 
need not runimagj} in the past for an example of this. The 
public prints oiler a most striking instance of it in the olficiul 
objurgations which Lord Clarendon tliought fit to administer 
to the Swton court. That court is frankly retrogi'ade and 
reactionary, illiberal, unconstitutional, and notoriously at variance 
with the opinions of its people. In the position which Saxony 
occupies, the most tempting prey to Pnissia, and only saved firom 
absorption by its ancient but now forgotten amity with Austria, 
our English minister might have legitimately warned a Siixon 
minister that he was jeopardizing tiie- very existence of his 
monarchy hy inclining to Bussiau predilections and attachments. 
The British ministor employs no such argument. On the 
contrary, he represents the Allies of the present vfar as actuated 
solely by conservative aims, and insinuates that Bussia is the 
great disturber and revolutionist of the period. To assertions so 
nl^e, to arguments so preposterous and absprd, M. Von Benst 
' Wiy fairly, and Wb think triumphantly, replies, that of the many 
jfmissionaries of turbulence and agents of sedition who liave 
visited and traversed iSaxony, not one of them was found supplied 
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with Kussian passports, but with those of quite another govern¬ 
ment or natiou. More honest and straightforward reproaches to 
Saxony on the part of the British minister might have produced 
an evasive answer, but certainly not so happy and triumphant 
a retort. • 

It is the same hypocritical pretence, that England, forsooth, is 
waging a conservative war, which lias induced us to make over the 
Principalities of die Danube to Austria’s keeping and adminis¬ 
tration. In obedience to Austrian injunctions, wo kept our armies 
from even approacliing the Principalities, although at Bucharest 
vro should have found health, strength, and a friendly population; 
whilst at Varna diere was nought but pestilence, barrenness, with 
a sullen and sometimes a treaclieruus welcome from the inhabitants. 
In the same subservient spirit wc allowed Oiner Pacha to be first 
forbidden the entrance of the Principalities, then when the tide 
of war brought the Turks forcibly into them we allowed them to 
be clieckcd and obstructed; and instead of the Russimi armies 
being menaced or occupied on or behind die I’rudi, wo have so 
skilfully and conservatively managed, that every Russian division 
lias become disposable for die tViUr to transport and bverwhelm 
us with in the Crimea. I'hat such was actually the case, we have 
the admission of a Minister for Porcigii Affairs, who in a speech, 
which attempts to ho exculpatory of Austria, spoken on the 15di 
lilt., confirms the fact of the obstnintiou oficred to Omer Pacha. 
The plea and excuse is, thal the Auhlriau commanders at Bucha¬ 
rest, mid its iiilcrnuncio at (’onstmitiiiojde, were acting in dis- 
(ihedience and contradiction to the orders aud the views of Uieir 
government—a likely circumstauec! 

Our first mistake, or rather oiiv first trerfehery to-wards the 
Principalities, was the adoption mid admission of that principle 
of the Austrian Government which considers revolutionary parties 
and constitutional ones as identical. 'J'he next mistake of our 
Goveraraentwas to suppose or to assume tliat there was an Austrian 
party, distinct from a Russian one, in these regions. The truth 
is, the Wallaclis aud Moldavians have been long subject to 
about a score of families, who kept them slaves os long as they 
were able, and who make the present system of government 
but a convenient cloak for the severest oppression and spoliation. 
These twent y families of Boyords arellnssian or Austrian, which¬ 
ever power will lend tliem troops and countenance to maintain 
tlieir power. And they are Turkish on the some conditions. 
We need no further proof of this surely than the conduct of 
the Austrians since they have occupied the Prliicipalitios. 
'I’heir sole core has been to keep in exile alb the patriots who 
\trere in the first instance banished by Russia; whilst they have 
uppuintedpto audiority and place all the most notorious Russian 
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agents and partisans, Cantaoiizene at their head. Whenever the 
Turkish commissioners at Bucharest objected, an order to over¬ 
rule thein was obtained from Constantinople, where European 
diplomacy insists that obsequiousness to Austria is to he the 
frrst rule* of conduct. Nor is it for an instant to be supposed, 
that a Turkish army under Omer Pacha could find in the 
Principalities that support, those supplies, that basis of operation, 
necessary to its advancing with any effect to or'beyond tlie 
Pruth, when the Wallachian authorities are neither more nor less 
than the old Russian agents, the companions of Buhamel, and 
the servants but yesterday of Gortsohnkof. 

That something better than this might have been done with the 
Principalities; that they contain able and eminent men, consti¬ 
tutionalists but not anarchists, most willing to serve uudor a 
prince and to allow the territorial aristocracy such rights and influ¬ 
ence as it may fairly demand; that tlie boons which a govern¬ 
ment composed of such men held forth to the peasantry in 1H4H 
might, if carried out, unite the whole Rouman population of die 
Principalities in attachment and zeal tbi' the cause of national 
freedom and indepondenee; that the inhabitants of the Princi¬ 
palities are brave, capable and numerous enough to defend them¬ 
selves against Russian encroachment, as for centuries they, suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining virtual independence and autonomy against 
the Turks in their most palmy clays of conquest: all this stands 
forth fully demonstrated by the history of the past, as by a know¬ 
ledge of the present. 

When small states, such as tlie Principalities, show themselves 
indomitable; have like them, as a characteristic, on insurmount¬ 
able hatred of foreign intermixture, or at least of the domestic 
despotism of strangers, they soon eomimund with their puissant 
neighbours by accepting tlie nominal superiority of one or other 
of them, ''and of thus purcljusing virtual independence at the 
price of a tribute and nominal subjection. This is necessary at 
a period when might is right; but in on age like ours, when 
European states have come to form one community, in which 
public opinion and the sense of common rights have sway, surely 
the old system of Suzerainty and subjection ought to pass away. 
States like Wallachia and Moldavia no longer need the,protection 
of Turkey to keep out the Russians, or of llnssia to keep out the 
Turks. The guarantee of an express' European treaty would 
suffice for this, or the common law and usage of nations, withouT 
any treaty, might suffice, as it does in tire case of Switzerland. 
In fact when Russia and Austria come forward with a claim to 
protect the PrincypaUties, what they mean is the. wolfs protectioii 
—to devour; or if there be an idea of protection, it is not against 
foreign aggression, but against domestic progress, thaMthe courts 
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of St. Petereburg or VieimH propoao to defend such states. 
Snch pleas in our age ore monstrous. We fully admit that such 
countries as the l^rincipalities should not be made the foci oi‘ 
sedition or propagundism; but surely this can be secured withont 
handing over the country to be trodden down and devoured by 
Aiistiian armies, and thus eiitbliug military despots to extend* 
their power, their territory', and theii* emi)ire under tlie flinjsy 
pretence of keeping order, and of sacrificing to conservatism. 

The pretence of Austria that those countries aj’e or may bocomci 
hotbeds of democracy is the merest humbug. To all those 
countries there is an immense hocm to he communicated, a 
great right to be restored—that of individual fieedom and pro¬ 
perty, the destruction of serfage, the abolition of the corvee^ with 
the consequent concession of portions of laud to tho peasanti’v 
us tt.Miouts, wherever they have not wealth enough to purchase 
property in the soil. This is the great revolution which, once fully 
ucliievcd, must quiet for a century at least, if not for ever, the 
agricultural popiilutiou of those regions. Wlicu any writer pro- 
pt)so.s the establishment of the freedom and indi'pcjidenee of the 
eouutries on the J)iumhc, not under any suzerainty hut under a 
common federation, the rejoinder usually is, look at (Ireecc. 
Tliere is a country which has acquimd freedom by European 
interferenee, hut which has n«jl hcieii rendered qniot, prosperous, 
or liappy. 'There are many reasons to be assigned for this misa- 
Lisfactorv result; but the cliief reason eertainlv is, that the st)il ol 
(ii i'cco is poor, and tlnit heiiee its ])i*asiuiM*y are iinublo by their in¬ 
dustry to ennmeipate themselves from the influence of moun^iiii 
chiefs, and from tlic temptation of turning warriors and robbers, 
lint secure to the Wallaeliiuii or the llulgjirian his farm luid the 
enjoyment of a fair portion of its products, ami we will he hound 
to say that he will neither turn J'alikar nor communist. Wealth 
will become his object, his family will absorb his cafes, and pio- 
sperous industry will crush every germ of political agitation or 
discord. 

Tho peace and prosperity of tla* fi-rtilo countries of that, region 
do not lie in high political (uuisiderations or arrangements. We 
may indulge in profound speculations qs to tho, best mode t>f 
regenerating the Turkish Empire; hut, in truth, the question lic«- 
in the distrilmtion of proiierty in land, in tho security of culti¬ 
vating and enjoying If, in the exemption from arbitrary pow er and 
taxation, in tho absence of serfdom, corvee, class influence, and 
all those ntwrow tyrannic evils which render life worthlt'ss, in* 
diistry impossible, »uid render man like one of those wiry flowers 
which root in the crevices of rock or wall,^where prolongation 
of tho breed or species is more a miuTel and an effort than a 
natural and full result. Despotic and overgrown military goveru- 
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mcnt in such countries cimnot secure this. They may profess 
Christianity, but tlipy do not proclaim equality and freedom. 
And although their nniiics devour tlie riches of the husbandman 
with more regularity and organization than do tlie Pashas and 
tjie Spulus, it is still in the end just the same sacrifice of the 
peasant to the soldier and the ]^Uceuian, and of nutioiial pro- 
sjjority to state debts, forced loaus, and inexorable taxmen. 

3’ho security and firoedom recpiisite to industry are not so easily 
obtained. If poor countries, hke (Irec'ce, fiiil of self-deveiopmont 
ibr WHiit of the materials to bo found in tlie fertility of the soil, 
rich countries fail from an opposite causo—the temptjitiou whicdi 
they offer to rulers and authorities and conquerors to mulct and 
Ijlunder them. This may he doubly infiicted by the powerful 
neighbour who rais(!s tribute, or by the aristocratic and feudal 
chief, who monopolizes tlm soil, leduces tlio peasant to serfage, 
and hy so doing cheats himself as well as the pcMisant, as Int gets 
from the earth not a twentieth ])artof the produce and thewc’tJth 
it might be made to yield. 

There exists no country whose histoiy cxemijlifies in so striking 
and exemplar}’ a manner the struggle between tlic lords ol‘ the 
soil and its cultivators, as Wallachia and Moldavia. There is no 
country of which the peasantj’v deserved jnr>re or obtained less. 
’.rUe merit of the Koumau peasant of the Pniicipalities is tl)e. 
courage and the constniiev with winch for ceuUudes he re'^isted 
and flung ^)ff ever)' foreign yoke, submitting to the Sultan indeed, 
hut under capitulations which secured him liberty and iiidejien- 
dcuco. Nevertheless, the Jioyai’ds and clergy reduced the Jlou- 
man peasantry to the state iif serls, against which the latter 
relit'lled in vain, Tlie sixteenth and be^euteeth centuries were 
marked by a series oi' agrarian insiiiTectious and violence. 

Another and u new element then showed itself, peculiar to these 
proviue.es, laio to hi- taken into account by w'lioever would under¬ 
take to regenerate t he (.’hristiau provinces long siihjetit to Turkey. 
This "was the Fnjniriote element. In most countries, however rude, 
poor, or oppi;cssed, a portion of tlie lower or middle class w’ill he 
iVmnd, desjiite all ohstructions, to rise to the surface, and there to 
enter into rivalry with the dominant aristocracy. This is aecom- 
plishcd tlurough the ranks of the ehiireh in some periods and 
countries, or througli the Jiierarehy of the law as in Prunee, or 
through commerce, or the hnmjvouiie. xli Constantinople tho 
Greeks, who acquired wealth from trade, or from mouey dealings, 
or from skilful management of certain offices of the state—called 
Fauwotes from the quarter they inhabit-—sought in the quasi¬ 
independent Ifrincipalities of tlie Danube that position and secu¬ 
rity which Constantinople denied them. They hec^ame power¬ 
ful lit Jassy and at Bucharest. They obtained from the Porte 
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tlio administrative, authority in the provinces, and commenoed a 
struggle with the Boyards, or territorial aristocracy, wliich gave 
tlio peasantry labour and chances of emancipation. Tliis straggle 
of class lasted during the eighteenth century, in tlio mid years of 
whieli was accomplished a law of complete agrarian reform, called 
the Mavrocordato Reform. But later, Boyards and Fanariotes 
combined to nullify by mutual undei'stauding the rights which 
their rivalry hud given to the people. Su(jh injustice and deceit 
j)r«»duced die natural effects. 'J'he poasanti'y of the Principalities 
<lid not rebel indeed, hut they emigrated. The Porte could obtain 
uo tribute—tlu! Boyards could not. procure the cultivatiou of their 
hiuds. Prince (iregory Ghikn in ^roldavisi, took the part of the 
pc.isantry, but liis life became a forfeit to tlic resentment of tlie 
Iloyards. 

The last years of the <;entury brought the terrihln catastrojiho 
i)f the Freucli Revolution, with the subs(!(|ueut advance of its 
armies and ilft princijdi's. 'I’bc aristocratic classes all over the 
Avoi’ld, ulnrmed. abated tlicir demands as projirictors ; but in tbe • 
Daiuibuin i’rincipalities, as in other parts oi‘ Europe, they at the 
same time augmeuted their rapacity as public antbnritii'S and ad¬ 
ministrators. TJie peasant was ve.xed no lunger so mucb by tbe 
r-irrec of the, lord, bv tbi* c.xtravamini contribution whicli the 
state demanded and enhm-ed. And in ibis fiscal, substituted for 
seignorial, jiressure, ilie Fanariotes look tlio lead. 'J’bcy exercised 
tlicir princely authority under the favour of tlic Porte, widi such 
extravagance of extortion ami fiscal abuse, that the peasaiits of 
tbe Piiucipalities began to look to Russia as tbuir future saviour. 
The iiiMiiTccliou of 182J took pbu-e—a part of it agrtuiau under 
Vludimircsco, a part political under Ypsibinti, directed against 
! IK! Turks, as then upbolibiig the opjiresMvc govemment of the 
eoitutry. , 

The faithlessness of l'’i'ancc to the great cause of Europeau 
iudejieudeuce, the supineiiess of England, and the timidity of 
Austria, allowed Russia to assume lucuiitestably the highest iu- 
fliience in the countries on tliu J.)anubc. And liussiau ascend¬ 
ancy having first absorbed Bc.ssarabiu, originally an iutegi'iil por¬ 
tion of Moldavia, proceeded to make rules of govcrumenl, and 
even of law mid order, for the rest. At first, it was arranged tliat 
an assembly of the li||[uuiaus should paj'tiike in this work of ur- 
ganizadoii; but wtu' ensuing, the Russian armies occupied the 
Principalities. General Kisselcf became their governor, and the 
Russian Consul, Miiiziaky, sending the Boumon archbishop as 
a prisoner to the interior of Russia, took liis place as J'resident 
of the Assembly, and dictated its resolutions. Under sucli 
auspices was formed tlie constitution, or Organic ItnU'of 18;jl, 
which limited electoral rights to tlie juohl^s, UOOO in number, but 
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censed the majority of the aasembly to be elected by the gre.it 
Boyards, whose number did not exceed seventy. By this consti¬ 
tution Knssia, or its agents, holding in her hand the votes of the 
majority of the assembly, and secure of the attachment of the 
great Boyards, was always able to control the Hospodar in any 
patriotic or independent project. In the same manner, the power 
of' the Hospodars was made use of against any recalcitrant 
BoyaMs. And, in fact, under this Pule Bussia became absolute 
mistress of the country. With rospeet to its rural rights or 
organization, the Boyards or proprietiu-s retained the power of 
fixing by law or proclamation the amount of rent to be paid by 
the peasant, wliich was of itself a full system of serfage and 
extortion. The Porte, during these years, instead of showing the 
least inclination, or making tlie smallest effort, to support the in¬ 
dependent men of the Principalities against Russia, issued a 
lirimin so late as 1 s:i8,propounding tliat the assemblies ofWailla- 
ehia aind Moldavia, even when in accord wilh the princes, were not 
to pass any law% or make any innovation, without having first re¬ 
ceived the assent and authorization of the CVuirt of St. Pt'ters- 
burg and tho Divan of Constantinople. In fine, we may consider 
that from to IHIH, Russia was completely mistress of the 
Principalities. And if we are so sliockcd at l)cr last seizun' of 
them, we ouglit to have hegun to sIjow at an earlier periiid our 
solicitude for tluir iudcpendeiice. What was tho aim of Russia 
during these years of domination may be judged from tin* fact, 
that the Roumau tongue w'as hanislied from tlie colleges, primary 
education su])presscd, andeveiy advantage proffered to the youth 
of the I’lincipalities, to proceed to Russia for the purj)oses of 
education. 

The natural consequence of this miuglod rnfime of Russia 
nnfl the Boyards ensued in 1H48, when a revolution freed th(‘ 
hands of the Hospodars, hridce thi’ packed assembly by which 
the Russian consul giivenjcd the slate, restored fieedom of elec¬ 
tion, loosed tlie bonds of serlage, and proceeded, without violence, 
or anarchy, or disturhance of any kind, to regcuoi-ato the insti¬ 
tutions of the country. We wish sincerely, that we could recount 
that in tlie putting down of this most righteous and heiieficeut 
revolution, none hut Russiau bayonets w'crc instrumental. But 
the unfortunate fact is, that it wrus the Tui|||nnd Omer Pacha who 
fiwt anived to stifle it. And yet the last chance for the Turks 
to create a party, and find strength in the Principalities, was to 
have supported tho revolution, which was achieved as much for 
indepoudence of Russia ns for intenml freedom. Omer Pacha, 
however, not only centered Bucharest to put down the revolution, 
hut he accompanied this hy a gross act of treacherj', perpe¬ 
trated on the national party. He insinuated at Bucharest, that 
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a deputation of 200 of the principal liberals, coming to wel<*om 0 
his fimy, would Imve a good effect both on die Turkish and W alla- 
cliian cause. Two hundred patriots fell into the snare. They 
proceeded to tlie Turkish comp, where they were soon'surrounded 
and made prisoners. Deprived of their chiefs, the patriots of 
Bucluirest could make litdc or no resistfince. And to crown his 
treachery, Omer I’uclia selecied the most eminent of the 200, 
imd sent them off as piisoners, to be kept on boiu’d the pontoons 
of the Danube, without roof or covering, even at night, in the 
monUi of November, and at the very same time gave his word of 
lioiiour to ^r. Colquhoun, that the prisoners were weW treated, 
and would be allowed to go to Austria. We regret to liave to tell 
this tale of Onujr I’aclja; hut it is inquisitc to be known, iii order 
to explain the feelings of the Wallacliiims towards the Porto, and 
the seiitiments of the patriots of that comiti'y licrsomilly towards 
the I'lirkish eommaiuler. 

'riio Porte, in fact, was ns mnrh tl)e linmblo servant.of tho 
lliissiaiis ns the Walhichitui and Mohhiviiui Jioyards had been. 
And the Porte signed the Hnted of llalta Ijimaii, by which all 
constitutional govenuiiUH! and independeuee were tlestroyed in 
the J*rincipalitics, and all authority vested in ihc prince, wdth a 
senate of some twenty members nominated ml hoc, of course, by 
Jtu^sin. By tho same tnaity, Bussia estahlished a right to occupy 
the Principjiliiies with her armies upon the most trivial grounds, 
tuul, ns usual, under the pret(*n<-e of mnintainiug order. We 
relucjtantly confess, diut by >.!urop(‘s silent acquiescence in the 
aiTangoment of Balta l.iiuan, Unssia had some right to consider 
that till! J^orlo and the other grt*nt powers, had vii’tually aban¬ 
doned the. Principalities to lu‘r. Decidedly it was tho stiiiula- 
lions of Balta Ijimaii that. Jed to the llussinn advance of lust 
year, as well as to all the comjdicatious and to tlje war wliioh 
lias ensued. 

An important part of the politicd history of tlio l^rineipalities 
is an account of tlicir monasteries and their conventual property; 
the more important, as here is to be found the key of some of 
the extraordinary demands of Alensehikoff. When the Fauariot(‘S 
ho(!ame masters and rulers of the Principalities in the eighteenth 
centnw, ime of their manoeuvres was to oust the monks (»f 
.Itouman origin fromifchc convents, in order to people them wiu> 
Greek monks from the fraternities of Mount Athos; as it is from 
tlicsc monks that the upper clergy and prelates are taken, tlie 
Eoiiman ecclesiastics were disinherited, and Greek put in their 
stea^. The Wallachs considered tliese monks us inti'uders, and the 
circnmstimce increased the natural desire of’the age for socular- 
isiiig the convents. This was effected. Tlie first act of Russia 
was to rcsturo tlie convents to tho GreeH monks, and the landed 
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property to the conveutH, ho as to establish this large clerical colon y 
ill the Ihincipalities as so many agents and instruments of Ru^ia. 
There arc seventy-nine (xreek monasteries in Wnllachiu, and 
twenty-two in Molilnvia. nil of great wealth; many of them having 
the greater jjart of their revenues devoted to the Holy Places at 
Jei’iiMiilcTn. 'I'hc wish of every patriot in the Principalities would 
he'to sweep away tliese Greek convents; the Roiirnan population 
of the country looking upon the Greek and Greco-Iiussian church 
as schismatic. One part of the iMcnscliikofi' demands went to es- 
■ tahJisli the permanence of such monasteries and clinrches, kept 
and poo|llod for purely Russian uses, and inhabited by monks 
who are strangoi's to even tlie language of the country. 

Hod the Porte, or the allies of tlie J*orte, had for their aim, in 
their treatment of thi' Principalities, the removal, or destnu- 
tion in them, of the Russiuii agents and faction, their iirst inca- 
suiv sliould have been to d(> what lias hei'n done in Greece—to 
restore to power the liberal and coiisliiutional party, to g;ive them 
a Iree assembly, and to abolish the Organic Rule, along with all 
other Russiiyi institutions. If instead of Stir Hoy, the Plosporlar 
whom l^ord Stratford recoininended hud been appointed, the iidmi- 
nistrative ns well as the monastic agents of Russia would have been 
cleared from tbe soil. 'I'ho I’riiicip.ihties, as the seat of wav, or 
its granary, abounding both in soldiers and resources, would by 
tliis time bave been a garrison, a I’ottress, or a jihtcc d'aniwH, not 
merely agaiint tbe iiiturc encroaehinenls of Russia, but would 
have rendered it impossible lor that, power to have left Hessarubia 
without annic's and without defenee. 

There were. 19,900. soldiers of the WalJueliian and AI old avian 
army, disciplined mid armed. Wliat tlieir spirit was, is sutHuieutly 
shown by their positive refusal to join or march wilb the 
Russians, evvn when suiTouiided and rocreed by llnssian aimies. 
To these 10,0l)9, add lo.OOf) men who laid already served, but 
who wanted arms. 'Fhiis, besides the frouti(*r coips and the 
in'egular cavalry, the. Principalities could ha,ve put in line, armed 
and Hupported, a body of luen as numerous as the British nnny 
in those regions, and animated with a sjiiiit as decidedly aiui- 
Bussian as we are oiirsehes. If the Greek race was opposed to 
our views, and the Slavonic tribes doubtful, we could have at least. ’ 
depended upon the Rouinans But withil culpable ignorance, 
or negligence, w'e eoiifoundod the Rouman with the Slavou, and 
handed oxer to the Anstrniu coininnndanis and police oflicers, 
live millions of the only population in the east of Euroiie, which 
was prepared to welcome us us liberators, and to vow to us eternal 
gratitude and defence for tlie recovery of tlioir rights. 

Such allies as these, possessed of the most fertile country in the 
cast, and making no demand ot]i{.‘r Uinu to he ruled by a native 
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priu(!t*, under tlieir old capitulations with the Porte, we refused 
even to know or recognise. Austria had oast upon them a look 
of gi'ood. Austria, which counts five millions of Eoumans 
within her own tenitories, could not tolerate the idea of th^ 
original Boumaus in tlieir hereditary provinces being independent 
and free. French statesmen entertain the foolish, superficial 
opinion, that Austria might be allowed to extend her empire ov5r 
llie 1‘rincipalities, as an indiujemeiit to the future cession of 
certain provinces in the west. Marshal Jit. Amaiid was all for 
iitukuig war in concert with Austria, and saw not how it was 
to be waged without. Kngland, yielding to thosd views, 
nbiindoiicd tlic WalLuiis. Austria w'us not only allowred but 
aided to conclude a treaty with tlie Porte for military occupation 
of the l^rincipalitic's. 

As the court of -Vieniiu coiieliided this treaty with a great 
fiourisl) orirnmpets against ilussia, it wa*^ universally considered, 
ju^t as the treaty eoiieluded tlits oilier day now' is, as a first step 
towards aetutd hostilitii's. I loweYer, the Austrians took eare not 
to advance, until assured that the lJussians had ^withdrawn. 
And wdien an onslaught oi' the I'urks across t!ie Dauuhe compelled 
the Russians to turn round and pause ni tlieii vetiv.it, tlie Austiian 
(hmrt instantly suspended its gcnoral's advaiiee. The result 
w'as. that the Turks first lori'ed their wav into lliieharest, and in- 


.stalled their commissuiy, hefoiv an Anstnaii cojps was in motion. 
The Turks and Lord Stratford, now awari* of the necessity of 
supporting the patriotic party in Walhe liia, sent liberal and 
congenial men to rejihuo the <dd Russian agents. Rut the 
Austrian Consul w^as too powerful, ami lie.re-iustalled the old 
stiuitorH ad hoc, and insisted on hniiging hack Stir Bey, the 
old yospodar, iiomiiinted originally hy Russia, to resume the 


gove.unient. $ 

Austria's determination to restore Stir Bey to the princedom 
of ^Valla<!hia, ought to havi* opi-iied the eyes of France and 
England to the fact, that Austria meditated no hostility to Russia, 
Ill fai:t. Stir P)ey wais nothing but a Itussiuii. Stir Bey, llospodar 
of Wallaehin, was fully and officially informed as early as 
Eo\ember. 185‘^, of the intention of Rio llussiniis to occupy the 
Principalities. M.Ponjade, the French consul at Bucharest, has 
proof that the Prince Stir Rcy was so informed; but he made no 
communicatiou eitlier to tlie I’ortc, or to the representatives 
of tlip VVestem I’owers. Early in Juno, the Prince received 
the same intelligence from the liiissiaii consul, hut be preserved 
the same silence. When the Russians crossed tlie Pnith, Prince 
Stir Bey was w'arued by the consuls to put iiimself at the bead 
of the armed force of his provinees, and retire with it to the camp 
of Onicr Pacha. Ho preferred, delivering np bis little army to 
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tho Ilussiniis, to l>c subsequently disarnied by them.* Tbe 
Porte ordered Stir Bey to witlidraw. Ho refused, and when be 
did finally/and for form's sahe withdraw, it was to Vienna he went, 
p.ot to Constantinople, In order to mark beyond mistake what 
masters he served. Prince Stir Bey demanded and received from 
the Biissiaus a sum of money quarterly, to enable him to live 
cfeditably at Vienna. 

Such was the Prince, whose re-introduction by the Austrians, 
with the sanction of the ]J>ivan, raised a tumult in Buchoi-esl. 
The Turkish comimuidant, an Knf(lishman, declared he would 
not be‘answerable for the peace of the town, if the llussian 
agents at Bucharest persisted in tlieir intention of making 
a public demonstration in Stir Bey's honour. Mussor Pacha (Sir 
Stephen Lakemim) declared that this would infallibly lead to 
a counter-demonstratiou, and consequent disturbance, b'or this 
he has been denounced by the Austrian comnnuidant, Coronini, 
us a Cromwell, and his letter impugning Stir Bey was styled 
a regicide act by the learned Count. 

No sooner had the Austiiaus sneceeded in re-enthroning tlieir 
prince, than they set to Wwrk tq disgust Omer Pacha and get rid 
of his troops. He was first enjoined to dismiss all his foreign ofri- 
ters, even his aides-de-ciunp. He was tlien told tliat ho could keep 
but a limited number of men in Biicbarcst, and when lie met this 
by an oiler to niarcli them to the Bessarabian frontier, tlie 
Austrians represented tliat lie would obstruct e.vciy e.liance of peace, 
ami probably lead to Bussiau ivprisals wliicli tlic Austrians were 
not in force to resist. Twi<?e did tbe Turkish cfjmmaiidcr ohUiiii tlie 
sanction of the Hivjuci to advance. 'I’wict' C eneral Coronini obtained 
at Constantinople the rescinding of that sanction, until Onier 
Pacha’, perceiving that lie was tiiiled with, that the Austrians 
were detertfiined that he should not prosecute the war? and tliat 
tlie Allied Powers wore neither streniioas nor serious in preserving 
even fair play and open ground for the advance of his army, gnvo 
up all eftbrt in despair, removed his chief force to Ealarash, and, 
with the resi^iatiun of a genuine Turk, loft the gallant 50,000 
or 00,000 allied soldiers to oppose unaided the whole force of 
the Bussian Empire in tbe Crimea. Omer Pacha complained of 
thenoglect of the Allies, undfurctold that, before the end of this very 
campaign, they would need him. But the French pointed to the 
advance of the Austrian armies, and declared them suffreient not 
only to protect the Principalities, but to keep tbe large Russian 
divisions occupied upon the Prutli. 

* A letter from ^astopol in The Illmtmted JMufoit Newt, wliosc cor- 
respoiidcnt knows Bonman and Wallacltian, savs, tliat he was ^dressed by 
many of the wounded Russian soldiers in Waiiachion, which proves the use 
jJmt has been made of at least some of j9tir Bey’s troops. 
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Wliilst tbe Allies were stcaminjir to Eu^jatbria, and Turks 
compelled to remain tranquil at Kulamscli, tbe .Austrians were 
making themselves comfortable in the Principalities. The Russians 
in their ocenpatiou levied die usual taxes, and increased them by^ 
one-fifth. In the last occupation, however, tliey pretended that tlie 
Jinny, being on a war-footing, must have the increased pay al" 
lotted to them, and the Principalities were called to pay this, ih 
the ])roportion of 30 millions of piastres for W allachia, and 12 
for Moldavia. Tho Austiians Imvu not yet demanded money, 
hut they have ti’eated the Principalities as they do their own 
provinces—tliat is, quartered their soldiers on the inhabitants, 
giving their soldiers merely ji rjitioii of bread and a little meat, 
jUid obliging the inhabit ants lo’furuish all other wants, vegetables 
and fire included. Hach Austrian soldier, for example, must 
have his bed aud bbuikets, altboiigb the Wallachieans tbemselves 
seldom or never indulge iu‘such luxuries ; thus the very outlay 
for lodging an AustriJiu soldier was a serious tax. Moreover it 
basb(!en ordered, tJnitwlieuever the Austrian commissaries sliallfail 
in sup])lyiiig hvejid Jiud meat, tlie iiiluihituiits are bound to make 
up tbe defieieney. Tn other words, wlien winter renders tho 
roads impassahle aud sujjplies seaiil, the Walhicliians must lodge, 
feed, aud jjay the Austrian iu*my, the soldiers of whieh are stretched 
on tlniir bods, wiiile liiissijins, Fveiieh, and English are fighting 


and starving t«)gcther in the Crimea. 

'.rims lias our miserjihle policy saerifiticd four millions of our 
nuist natural aud sincere adheroiitsou tlie very frontier of Russia, 
1111(1 at the seat of W’liv,—saeriiie('d them for the sake of an Aus¬ 
trian alliance, which, far from hringing ns aid,,lias, on the contrary, 
by its attitude and its kuotvn intc^ntions, given every facility to 
ilie eneiu\, and lias been worth to it iii fact tho tiid of several 
corp-* (T aniU'C. I'hc Slavonic race, especially of Seyvia, seeing 
this—they who aljhor Austrian invasiou and supremacy far more 
than even Russian—ueccssjirily conclude that, far from aiding any 
people subject or senii-suhje«5i to the 'furks to obtain independ¬ 
ence, orfliug oft' the llussiaii yoke, we have on the contrary come 
to strengthen and extend tlie subjugation of the^ Oliristians in 
Turkey to tlie (’hristion despots of the north. The name of 
France, England, or of their alliance, has become a hy-word for 
deception, and is as much detested in Bulgaria and Roumelia ns 
it is in Greece and as it is beginning to he in the Principalities. 
Whilst throwing away tJiese friends aud tliese chances, wliilst 
alienating and destroying evtry native aid and native element for 
tlie regeneration of 'rurkoy in Europe, whilst at the same time we 
are allowing the Turks to be nullified, to disgMce themselves by 
cowardice in the Crimea Jind by supiuoness on tlie Danube, as 
well as by incapacity at Uonstantinople, w.» keep demanding gua- 
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ranteeM for the future d(tfeuce and independence of these ref^ionH. 
Guarantees! where are iJiey to be found ? Is it in luakiiip; over 
tlie PiincipalitieH to Austiia, and adding four millions more of 
^ucoutented and op])ressed 'subjects- to tlie already disloyal, 
mutinous, impoverished, and anorohixed millions previously 
beneath its sway? Austria, from its very insdnot, adopts tlie 
Eussiiui })nrty luid agents in AVallnehia, ns the only instruments 
of its own rule. And what can this point to but a future com- 
jiromise between Austria and liussia, between whom iho 
Prineipnlides must thus be shared, lo tlie exclusive profit 
finally of Russia, whicli is at least a stable and progressive empire, 
whilst that of Austria can never be other than what it is—a tem¬ 
porary })iece of ])ateliwork? Seeking guarantees in Austria, is 
huildmg on the quieksand or sowing tije wbirlwiml. 

We imagine, at least good folks on the llxebaiige imagine, that 
we hove at last obviated all tlie sliovleoniings, and put an tiiil to 
all the tergiversation.-', of Austria ]>\ a new treaty. What, how¬ 
ever, is it but tlio ivjiroduetion and repetition of a treaty signed 
last aiitimin ? In that trc'aty Austria bound lieiself to assume 
the oliensive, unle.sH Russia evaeiialed the Rriueipalitie.s. Aus¬ 
tria, said Lord .lolm Rus.sell, stipuietod to drivi* the Hussiaiis ont 
«»f Wnlhiehia and Moldavia. And a ehei’V resjxuuled to the vaunt 
of a credulous ininistev 111 behalf of a, frcMieherfius ally. Rut the 
eouveutioii was onlv sufiied liecnuse Austria well knew the Rus- 
sians w'eve e-iaeuating the J^rincqialities. And nowAve have another 
treaty signifyiiig tlnit if Russia, does not offer acceptable terms, 
the threw Rnweis will join c^iuneil together in order to tiiki- steps 
to arrive at the old eonclusion. What is this hut a n-petitioii of 
the old deception, a reassertiou willi datc'.s and eire.umsianees of 
what luisbei'iiasserted and prcU'iided all along? Aiistriais todefend 
the I'riiieipiilitiL’s. mid to allow’ the 'furksto cniry ou their military 
operations through them. What was the neeil of such a treat y 
in Jlecemher, unless to prove that Austria, did U]) to tliai ,])enod 
counteract and iii.terly prevent tlie activi’ operations of the Turks? 
We know not what has become of Oiiier Raeba’s army'iii tbiit 
time. J'bere being sqiparently no demaud for that army, supplies 
have of course been jirovided to it sjmriiigly, if at all. It might 
have £pd on the Principalities, or consumed the tribute due to 
Turkey ou the spot Rut no—tliis favour was resei'ved for Aus¬ 
tria. The Arnaout.-* have no doubt long since returned homo ; 
the Basbi Razouks have been dismissed; and with what force 
Omor Pacha can now take the field, may be judged from the fact 
that Austria permits it. 

do not want to east any reflection upon the gallant mea 
i of invading the Crimea. Although, if what JiOrd Clarendon 
i in the House of Loads on the Ji Titli of l)eccniher be correct, and 
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that we rejected Austriaii co-operation on the Pmth, to act inde¬ 
pendently of it in th^Ciimca, the hardshipK and losses of that ex¬ 
pedition are t.o bo charged upon oui‘ generals and ministers, more 
than upon the Austrian. The destruction of the fleet and great, 
arsenal of linssia was an ohject well worthy of at first employing 
our anus. But we should at tlie same time hetu'in mind, tJiat the 
Crimea, even if conqueivd, opens no way to the vulnerable parts 
of llussin. Its loss would no douht he u mortification to the 
Czar; but beyond Perckop extends the vast region of the stojipes, 
where there is iiothiug tu attain, to e.oiifpier, or to hold. All 
must ivcolleet Haxtliauseu*s divisi(ui of Jtiissiu into tlie northern, 
the eeiitriil, and tin* southern regions. The oentrnl region he 
ivprcsenis as eonceutrating tlie’ life, weultJi, and strengtli of the 
empire. This can ho only meimeeil tlirougli JMohhivia; or, in 
other words, by a war lor whi<-h tbe l’riuei])alities ])resenl tlie 
sole basis of operations. But they should bo the hasis of opera¬ 
tion for 'J'urks. hVeiieh, and Euglisli, not for Austrians, who 
have the BiikoAviu and (lallicjii to operate from, aud who are de- 
vouriTig by aiiticipatiitii the resources of the I’riueipalijies, wliieh 
might Imve lieeii left iiAuihihle for the next rampaign. 

But sueli a war, it may he urged, is iuijuissihle, if Austria 
prove mlverse. No doubt. But there is no fe'ir of Austria being 
adverse. The fear is— iici' timidity, her liaekAvardness, her neu¬ 
trality. her proTuises to advauee, and her ivluelance to assume 
the olleiisive. But she has everythmg to gain from Ilussia being 
driN(‘11 back from tlie Baiiuhe. Anslria gmiis not only her in- 
ere.e-ed cliauces for masieriug the I'rimijialilies, hut Bussia being 
OIK " slmt out from iIk* Diimihe. thesuprem.uT and influence over 
the norili-wesr. of Turkey, Bosiiia, and Sen-ia can no longer he 
' outested hy' Ilussia, mul falls niidispuied to Austria. We have 
IK) need, therefore, of silently hnhing the court of Vienna with 
the J'rineipalities iii order to make Jier a party to the war. Let 
iis sliow her that we are desirous and Jihle to cnish iiussia, and 
we shall assmedly Iuim‘. Austrian aid in aeeomplishiug it. 

Tlie war-party seems to lane gained ground in Austria, not- 
w'ithstanding all tlu* proof we have of obstinate timidity on the 
part of AF. Buoi. 1 1 is not merely the diseiples of ]Metteruioh wlio 
now* exclaim against tin* arrogance and ambition of Russia, but 
even sueb men as (h)uut i’Kpielmout have discovered that wav 
itself is preferable to a possession of the Principalities by Russia. 
Transylvania, according to the Count, is the great fortress of the 
-Danuhian e.ountries; whoever possesses it, must possess them; 
so that for Russia to pretend to seize and occupy Wallacliia, is 
for her to amiounce in plain tonus that she must’ havo Trnusyl- 
vaiiia one day or other. We may admit tlie reasoning of Count 
Pi(luelmont, as for us it denounces Russiamcompiest as menacing 
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anti intolerant; but we cannot admit purely strategic reasons for 
grasping a country, completely independe^ in history, in race, 
and in position. The Principalities are formed by nature to 
^supply distant countries with groin. Tliey may be made tlio em¬ 
porium for supplying the granaries of the West. !rhe mere deve¬ 
lopment of the trade with them would virtually open tlie Black 
Sea, and secure its independence; and we can no more admit the 
Austrian than the llussiun claim, nor allow the right to dominate 
from strategic motives more than the right to protect and to 
absorb from religious ones. 

There is one portion of Count Fiqiielmont’s booh which 
strongly commands the attention of the peace-party in tliis 
country. The Count, a very competent autht)rity, declares, that 
if the war <‘ontiiiues, one of its eflbcts will bo to emancipate tlie 
serfs iu that angle of Europe. All those boons, destructive of 
serfage, which were given to the Hungarians by the revolution, 
:iu(l w’hieh the Austrian government did not dare to abrogate, 
will be irrevocably secur(*d by the continuance of the war. 
Moreover, ^adds Count Eiquelniout, the serfs of Russia will bo 
equally benefited. Eor the hiw' of Russia declares, that eveay 
man who has served as a soldier ceases to he a serf. Khoiild 
tlie war continue several campaigns, the Czar will be obliged to 
call to arms all the rising generati(>n of serfs; and all the siu‘- 
vivors will be able to rctuiii to their native a alleys to demand 
lands—not as serfs, but as freemen. War, no doubt, lias 
its horrors; but, for all that, w'ar is not witliont its civilizing 
influences. War gives great value to man; above all, to tins 
agricultural pcasaiR. It was found* impossible, t'ven iu the 
middle ages, to summon him to wiu-, and to put arms into his 
hands, without at the same time raising liim from a degraded 
state. Tlwj gradual nhnlitiuii <if serfage in the West was due, 
centuries ago, iu a great measure to the operation of war; and 
we now see the same cause producing the same eft'ects in tlio East. 
We by no means wish to come forward as piu'tisans of war; but 
still we w'ould rccouimeiid tlie asaertious of M. do Eiquelrhont, 
us to the probable influence of the present war, to the attention 
of such philanthropists as Mr. Sturge. 

It is too late liowcver now to impugn or to defend the commence¬ 
ment of tlie war, its follies, f»r its imprudence. Wo have undertaken 
it, and must look to the securing of some results compensatory of 
its bloodshed, its sufiering, and its waste. To humble Russia' and 
reduce its ambition witliiii such proportions as are compatible with 
the balance of power and tlie freedom of Europe, is no doiSlit the 
great aim. But it*would he dearly purchased by the aggrandise¬ 
ment of Austria, or by finally trusting to Austria to guai'antoe the 
independence of the siputli-east tif Europe. That independence 
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can only be obtained by tbo establishment of tbe countries and 
the races which are now unl'ortunately so divided and inter¬ 
mingled, that to rcmfer them n compact state is a problem diffi¬ 
cult to be solved. To make them over to absolute power, and 
to either an old or a new master, would merely adjourn the’ 
question. The Turkish sway in Euroi)c ciumot bo eternal. What¬ 
ever, therefore, is done, let at least the seeds be sown over these 
countries self-sufficing to their existence, their tranquillity, and 
their government. Hoiiman, Serb, and Greek people these re¬ 
gions ; and the great charnxiteristic of each is, not to tolerate the 
domination of the other. Italian and Swiss arc in the same pre¬ 
dicament ; and this is the reason why they arc enslaved to one 
of tlic retrograde or barbarian poAvers of Europe, such as Turkey 
or Kussia, when the most onlighteiicd are there juvsent bv their 
armies and representatives, ready to watch and advise, to giuml 
and gmuantee. A federation is alone possible in these regions. 
Jlut independent states must Ih-st bo funned us tlie elements of tJu* 
future fedenition. The two llounian I’rineipalities are well fitlerl 
to form or to fuvuish two great fouudations, aud Servia is already 
constituted as a third; but Austrian prejudice ami tyranny Avill 
be eA’cn more opposed to such at seha'ine tliaan llusadaiu ambition. 
France, we fear, Avould bo iiulitfereul, in tlie matter. All, there¬ 
fore, deptmdsupon English staitt'smen, and upon tlie force and de- 
tcrmiiiaition Avi til win ell they urge ai free aintl Uberail settlement; 
not biMMinse it is liberal, but becaiuse siieli ailone can luiA'C per¬ 
manence and force. 
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CONTEMTORARY LITERATURE. 

r The Articles oh British ami Foreign Contemporary lAteratwe^ which 
liavefoniiril a newfeatvre in "27/e WesfiuinsierBecieuf’* since the com- 
Menceinent of the Few iSeries, having wet with general commmdaiicm, it 
luishce.n resolvedto give still greater value to this depenrtment of the work 
hg adopting a smallersized tgpe,so as to compreheml a larger amount ef 
‘iHfittcr, and bg fusing together the severed' artiol-es on the Contemporarg 
Literature of England, Mnei'ica, Germany, and France for the purpose 
of reclassifying the hooks reviewed iLCCOiiDiNt/ to the kubjects 
WHICH THEY TiiEA,T. Jn future, therefore, the iScctiom will he headed 
somewhat as follows:—Theology and Philosophy; Hociology and Politics; 
Science; Classics and Philology; History, Biography, Voyages and 
Travels; Belles Lett res; Art. Bg this niethoa a much larger con- 
iinno?is space will he obtained for reviewing in each department a selec¬ 
tion of the new works as they appear in Great Britain, America, and 
on the Continent; and ample, scope. Ite.ing thus afforded, it is now in¬ 
tended hg a careful analysis and grouping of each gtiarfePs productions 
at once, to *exhibitthe. eharacieristics of the individual works reviewed, 
and to supply a connected and compurativr. History of Contemporary 
Literatures^ 

THEOLOGY AND Pim^OSOPlIY. 

T he (livtTsity of religious thought in ovu* age Inis been often remarked. 

lu this Sfcculum wuliiforme not eiJy are all tin* old types oi' 
all the former C])oehs heing repmdneed, hut they co-exist side hy side iu 
.111 uiicomtortahly negative state ol' inij/otent antij/athy. There is nnieli 
dissolution of opinion, no fruitful ferinentati<m of thought. A leel)!('. 
polemie is iueessant; no piu’ty has the ri'souj’ees lor a strc'nuous cam¬ 
paign. or a jiitehed battle. 'Miis is not the conse(|Ucuce of isolation, 
l>ut of thcirevcrse. Each of these religions and philosnphieal creeds 
is so far affected hy mutn<al proximity as to deaden e.icli otlicr’s force. 
Each weakens its neighbour mthont strengthening itself. The j/ress 
and the spread of education act just enough on our traditional 
opinions to shake our faith iu tliein, without h'adiug us on to try to 
sulsstitute anything better for tlietn. Heneral cultivation thus operates 
on inherited or imbibed faiths, witliout destroying them. It goes far 
enough to check much of the mischief of exclusive sects anathema¬ 
tizing each other; it has not advanced so far as to purge the sects 
of their histoif5ff',al pc<!uliarities, and to base religion on ideas purely 
spiritual. SucH an ago uwy develop a great ])olitical system of tolera¬ 
tion, but must he barren of philosophical systems. All the oimo- 
miuatioHS occupy at this moment a peculiarly critical position. They 
cannol^glllfih&ck except by a general relaj/se of Europe into baflbarism. 
The* 'step forward is to self-annihilation, as seipts. Sectarian 
litoBat}tfe ia the expression of this situation. It is bound to reassert 
formula, but it^ould fain do so in the undertoned and apolo- 
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getic way of meu who do uot wish to awaken emphatic contradiction. 
Snch a situation is one to which a philosophical temper, of course, 
will not submit, liut the minds of sufficient strength and leisure to 
force their own unassisted way into the liighcr regions of living faith, 
which conceives its object in a mode con.slstcut with its other know-' 
ledge, are, of necessity, rare. From this class, however, in their various 
stages of struggle for light, proceed tlic most noticeable books on 
religious sulijects. The remainder of the theology of the day comes 
from the setets, and is either the incTC talk of men of no insight, and 
who attach no particular meaning to the words they use, or the 
atteni])ts of better men, iutelligeiit, but not philosophical, to expound 
the stereotyped view hi what they imagine to lie tlio dialect of 
philosophy. 

Of tins last class we have a tivourable specimen in Mr. Foote’s 
“ Asjjects of Clu'istianity.”^ This is liis ojjcning j)aragraph:— 

"It is of grent impoHaiicc to enteilain vide and conipHliciishe views of 
Cliri'^liiinity. Almost all errors have arisen from taking partial views of it; 
and perhaps the best way of countenuitiiig these, partjai views, is not byal- 
taekiijg them directly and sejiarately, but | 1 ^ bringing lliein into hcirtnouious 
conibiuutiou, and shoving that there is really no eontraihetinii between them. 
There is a greater or less amount of tnith m each of them, but not the whole 
truth. They are but half-1 ml li.s, at liest; some of them only mere'fractious of 
the 1 mill, which hai e .seized hold of the mind, to file exelnsion of other portions 
and a‘*peet.s of it; and it apiiears 1o me, liial hc' would confer the greatest 
benelil on our cumbrous Ohristiuuily who, gathering ilu’se seattered and frag¬ 
mentary eonccjrtious togi-lher into one. gi-and whole, would present it to the 
eoutemjdution of men in all its diiuciisluus and ju-oportiiuis.’’ 

From fiueh an opening, from one who can spi‘ak (p. 71) ol‘ “ eaeb 
new unfolding of Christianity, (‘iieli new' devtlojnnent which the pietv 
«>r till! genius of iiinn, or the history of the elmreli and the world may 
bring to view,”—who dethies saiictilieation “a uioral culture,”—we 
might have expected much more* freedom than wo liud. We find this 
language coupled with a Ibrnuil reproduction of the phretscs of the 
evangelical school—‘‘the freenoss and siinjilicity of the Gospel,” 
“legalism,” “free-p’aco,” the “.-tudy of the iliblo.” Ana when wo 
come to ask the ])laee in religion wliieh belongs to the understanding, 
we are told that (p. 12), “a religion devoid of inlellectualUm is w'auting in 
depth and pennanenee. Jt is a lllekering light that often leads astray, 
and in an ago sueh as this, when error in every form is abroad, it 
seeuis especially necessary that w'c should aim at being intcUigeut 
Christians,” Ac. After this uawe avowal, we prepare ourselves for 
being told to get np J’aley, that w'e may be “ablo to give a 
reason,” &c. 

In passing from Mr. Foote to Henry W. Crosskey,® we pass from a 
pulpit “ iuteUectualism” to the regions of philosophy. Not that the 


^ “ Og^tianity viewed in aoiue of its Leading AapeotB." By the Rev. A. L. It. 
Foote. Author of Incidents in the Life of our Saviour,” Edinburgh: Ediuunston 
and Douglas. 1854. 

* “ A Defence of iieligion,” By Henry W. Crosskey. London: John Chapman. 
1S54. 
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“ Deft^ce of Eeligion” ie a philosophical argument; it is an oration, a 
l^'ading in rather impassioned language. When it argues, it foils; 
e. the attempt to argue the objective existence of God from the 
inward experience” of man. The rhetoric of this appeal is true—it 
•tells; the logic is bad. It will require a much stronger hand thou 
Mr. Crosskey’s to build the bridge over the gulf between thought and 
existence, which has yawned beibro us ever since Locke overthrew 
Descartes’ celebrated a priori argument for the being of a God. But 
that fundamental truth once established or accepted b;y‘ the soul, Mr. 
Crosskuy’s exhortations are rightly aimed towa^ assosting its grasp 
and assimilation. He realizes, though he pannot i^rove. Indeed, this 
warmth of sentiment is characteristic of the best writew of the school 
to which Mr. Crosskey belongs. It is the dement we so much desiderate 
in the best scho’ol of German theology. Even the school of Schleier- 
macher rather spoke of piety than had unction. Even in the historical 
and critical writers, where we hai-e no right to require the subject, we 
arc conscious of a want of the sentiment, and ajn reminded that the 
relations of man to God have been a subject of study to the writer, 
but not of personal experience. It is a theology, but not a religion. 
Pure theism, a belief in God uneneumbered by a miscellaneous aet u- 
mulation qf dogmatical and liistorieal credenda, is set before us 1*y Mr. 
Crosskey, as a faith by which man may rejoicmgly live and ho^icfully 
die. 

^ ** The religious man recognises the moral law as the will of a Father ho li\ os 

with and loves. He feels a joy beyond all joys, in the fact tliat it is not ii i 
abstraet law, but a living Fatlier, his niornl nulurc calls on Jiiiu to serve and 
f»bty.” (p. 9.) “Tlie l»ehcvcr in iimuortalitv can, with hope and eonfidciice of 
ultimate suewss, widen the ground ]ilau of cxistemv?. VVilh eternity Ik fore 
him, the loltiost character is joyfully aspired to, and the diviue.st virtues arc- 
Lopcfidly soi^ht.” (p. 2^.) “Thom is a stage in the history of every deeply 
dcvotiunal spirit when it rhes from the faith m hearsay and trijdition into li\ mg 
communion with tluj living God, In a thousand religious biographies is the 
day notc^—often as the day of the ‘new birth,^ the day of jnstilicatioiuthedav 
of ‘receiving assurance,’—when the snirit is freed from bondage, and difficulty, 
and doubt, by the full apprehension of the glorious words, ‘ i Vill arise and ijo 
to my Father,’ ” (p. 9.) • 

From the practical employment of this fmth in the inward e.\'- 
periencfis to the use of them as an evidence of extenial truth, the Ktej» 
is a natural, but n very great one. Wo must remark a growing 
tendency to t^e up this ground. Exegesis, and the exercise of a sound 
bistorieal criticism, cannot exist in this country in the presence of a 
forbidding dogma which denies them access to the Christian literature 
of the first age. ^ There, arc* rather more signs of life on the side of the 
■ philosop);j|^ of religion. There is in this direction an increasing recur¬ 
rence to psychology,—a very jiopular and ill-studied psychology indeed, 
but still indicating a disposition to look towards the facts of human 
rather than to the letter of tlie book. We bear less and less 
historical (Mdcnce” and the “ argument from design,” of Paley 
; Ridgewater Treatises. And it so happens that this inner 

$i,jdibection is just the one direction in which opinion in this oountiy is 
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most easily moved. There is an impenetrable barrier of Protestant 
orthodoxy which proliibits historical criticism as soon as it essays to 
pass the schoolboy limits of the “ confirmation from heathen authors.’* 
Put the “inward witness” has, from the Beformation downwards,been 
always moro or less accredited among us. Some sects htve evenr 
exalt^ it to a level with Scripture, and though the more rational 
sects, as, e. y., the evangelical party in the Church of Englan^ have 
subordinated it to “Scripture,” they have at least kept open this .book 
of human nature. They have indeed toriured, misread, and disguised 
it in every' way,'but they have saved it from being overlaid by the 
superstition of The Book. If not a favoured, it is, at least, a recognised 
province of religion. And now, from the most opposite quarters, we 
see attention turned to the soul and its experiences. Not only a 
direct disciple of Schleicrmacher,*like J. I>. Moroll, but Mr. Crosskey 
and F. ‘W. Newman meet here. And now, from the heart of that; 
party which has been distinguished as putting forward the creeds as 
pre-eminently the standard of divine truth, comes an appeal from 
dogma to conscience. “ The Teaching of the Tyjjes,”® by Mr. Aitken, 
a clergyman of the Establishment, is the only written evidence we have 
fallen in with of a movement which ha.s excited some attention. Here 
the doctrine of conversion to (xod is associated, in .a way which has not 
b(H'n very usual, with the sj'stom of sacramental grace. The writer 
professes to adopt “the church's teaching,’’ hut “ to give its own jdace 
and prominence to the spiritual life” in it. Bajitism Is all that 
church authorities have taught that it is; hut not only regenera¬ 
tion, but “ eonversion, renewal, forgiveness, acceptance, or the possession 
of the spiritual life—all these may la* enjoyed, and yet there raaj' bo 
no regenerative work done. These an* only the powers and necessary 
preparations for doing it. To he born of the Sjririt is one tiling,—is 
always an iii-stantaiieous .and complete work,—but the regeneration, or 
formation of Christ in us, is quite a difii'vent matter, and requires both 
hiliour and sacrifice and ]>erscveririg devolcdness.” (No. U., p, 53.) 
All tliirt lias, of course, been said before. Mr. Aifkeu is no metaphy- 
siciaii, and is unable, from want of this elumciitiiry knowledgii, to grapple 
rcidly with the subject of the sinritiial life. But he is an earnest man, 
and has real' experiences, though he fails to convey their reality from 
want of any hotter terminology than the meaningless platitudes of the 
bajjtisiiial controversy. lie can only witness to the existing tendency 
to explore the hidden de))ths of the inner life. 

It is not only as one who eorahiued the ideas of ecclesiastical order 
and outward system with those of the inner experience, that w'C men¬ 
tion Edward Irving in this juxtaposition, hut as one W'hose whole 
movement and tendency was vital, as opposed to the scriptural and the 
dogmatic schools. Irving is one who, in this age of biography, has 
sunk btJow the horizon from lack of the Votes sacer. The perpetua¬ 
tion of his memory has been naturally left by others to the care of the 
sect ho originated. The sect having acquired a wjder scojje and aim, 

* '*The Teaching of the Types. Tracts for the Clergy and Earnest-minded.” 
Nos. I. and II. Oxford • Shrimpton. 1864. 
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TCpudiate at once the name and the paternity. Hence the name of 
Irving has become to moat of us little more than a tradition. Bat 
those who think of Edward Irving only as the popular preacher of the 
church in Begcnt’s Square, or as an apostle of a fanatical delusion, 
have a very inadequate idea of the man. Earnest men are rare; great 
men still more so. Irving was both. He was by far the most hkoly 
^an the last generation saw, to have breathed new life into the wither* 
iug skeleton of Church institutions. But an unfortunate flaw of 
character, not unlike that which neutralized the powers of liis revered 
teacher, S. T. Coleridge, “unshipped” Irving, to use Chalmers’ word. 
Mr. Wflks has written a readable little volume on the subject.* But 
it is not a history of Irvingism, stiU less a biography of the man Irving. 
For this latter, “ to tell th^e whole story of a life which appeared the 
more wonderful the more it was coiftemplated, I knew that the time 
was not come, or that I was certainly not the man.” (Pref., p. ii.) 
Indeed, the brief entries in Chalmers’ Diary, published by Hanna, give 
more that is characteristic of Irving than dl the rest of the book. It 
is chiefly filled with extracts (well-selected, however,) from Irving’s 
forgotten books. Those to whom these are new, may admin* here the 
ideal wealth of a conception rather capacious tlian weU-stored; now a 
power of observation hitting ofl* some trait of the age to the very lil'e; 
now a i'reakish fancy, wandering into some bye-path, far away fi*om 
either good sense or good ta.ste. liwing was quite incapable of dis¬ 
criminating between the true and solid and the frivolous and fanciful, 
and is ready to build a theology on the merest whimsical analogies. 
His mind dwelt by choice in the region.^ of twilight, and disports itsi'lf 
in the gorgeous colours ;uid fantastic shapes of sunset. Hu told 
Clialuiers him.sclf that he “ loved to sec an idea looming through a 
mist.” The history of the manifestations or “ utterances” of 1829-33, 
is one which, if the materials for it exist, of wliich we are \muertain, is 
well worth being examined and written in a spirit of calm inquiry; 
and this, not merely tor its own sake as a curious phenomenon 
of the day, but for the light which that modem Montanism reflects on 
the simila* manifestations of the second century. The “gift of 
tongues,” as it appeared in Newman-street, is capable, we imagine, of 
being reduced to a few definite facts, and of being satisfactqi^y ac¬ 
counted for from known caiises. 

Mr. Maurice is here again with a volume of lectures, which have all 
his merits and all his defects.*^ There is no falling off in vigour and 
originality; there is no accession of distinctness and intelligibility. 
He is, however, one from whom we can leom, even when we do not 
understand him. He is always edifying, even when not instmetive. 
His moral energy, his earnestness, communicate themselves through 
his slyle, even when his ideas do not. Such a man is invaluable as a 
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Ghristiiin pastor, as a friend and monitor of the yotmg—^the witness 
to the importance of spiritual things. Asa theologian it is otherwise; 
though even in scientilic theology Mr. Maurioe has his value. He has 
seized the leading truth which we have already remarked; the craving, 
namely, after an object of faith on which the soul may repose. And* 
he is quite aware that creeds can never be such objects. Without 
controverting dogma, nay, even with an apparent aceeptonoe of it, he 
does really scatter to the winds aU the formal and tradition^ growth 
which We have come by habit to mistake for the object of religious 
faith. He brings ns to the Bible as the living word of God, and would 
have us with warm affection and free eonseicnce embrace it at once-— 
not us a book, but as a friend. Our needs and cravings are our 
“ap])aratus criticus.” What we want, is the only measure of what we 
shall find. Setting to work in tlfSs sjnrit, on the subject of sacrifice, 
he contrasts the heathen with the Bible view of it. The heathen 
smcritice was an oblation of some co.stly object, intended to obtain the 
favour or avert the anger of the Beifry'. lii the same way the sacrifice 
of Christ has been usually regarded as a propitiation—a vicarious 
punishnumt, by wliich the innocent sutlers for the guilty, and so the 
justice of <iod is rccoinah'd with his mercy. Against this doctrine of 
afiOn«-nK*nt Air. Maurice writes. First, he finds that the «Old Testa¬ 
ment sacrifices, jiatriarehal and Lcvitical alike, were one in pi'inci]>ln 
with the sacrifice of Christ, and were a continued protest against the 
heathen idea. With his usual endeavour to force unity of design on 
all pt^ons, ages, and countries which are signalized in the canonical 
books, he identifies the Jewish ami the Christian doctrine. This doc¬ 
trine is that the sacrifice, instead of being devised to influence the mind 
of God, and to satisfy his justice, is made by God himself: not olfered 
to Him, but originated and jireparcd by Him. Tlie spirit of man is 
bound bv the chain of its own sins and fears, from which the announce¬ 
ment that God has given his own Son for hiih, emancipates him. 

“ God is Himself the deliverer, the redeemer of spirit out of the fetters 
which it has forged for itself. It eould not know God; it could not 
be released from the self-will which is contrary to Gnd, if He did not 
meet it in sacriiioc—if He ditl not Himself make the sacrifice which it 
can acce]it, as the fullest revelation both of His righteousness and His 
forgiveness.” (p. 151.) If this is indistinct, we cannot help it. We 
find it impossible to ap]iroach Mr. Maurice's meaning nearer. We 
cannot p‘t an idea out of the statemeuts; we can get no further than 
impressions. We have not even Irving’s favourite “idea looming 
through a mist.” It is all nebular, difiiiscd matter. But though wo 
are at a loss to ascertain the doctrine here taught', we cannot be mis¬ 
taken as to the method us doetrinizfmdi. The experience of the human 
heart is erected into the authorised interpreter of revelation. Here is 
a hook, or series of hooks, beginning with Genesis and ending with 
Bcvelations, which coutains an account of the Divine economy in its 
moral relations to mankind. What is this cconcyny ? The diverse 
answers given to this question jirove that it is, to Uy the least, not 
unmistakahly declared in the hook. Instead of tiiking a tradition, 
Catholic or Protestant, and finding its dicta in ^hu Book, which is the 
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u^ual mode of proceeding, Mr. Maurice appeals to experience; experi¬ 
ence, not of the senses, Wt of the soul. Once let the soul be roused 
into a certain state of self-consciousneM, and then, and not before, the 
understanding becomes capable of tracing the web of relation between 
\nan and Gnd, of which the book contains the record or intimation. 
This method, of course, Hke the other, encounters its difficulties in the 
expressious and language of the document. Such are, in the special 
subject of this volume of sermons, the terms d$'ri\vrpoVf tXaffr^pioy, &c. 
It is curious to see how Mr. M. gets out of such embarrassments. 
There is in his explanations none of the legal quibbling by which many 
of the commentators chicane away the meaning of an adverse phrase. 
He never tampers with truth in the uuconscientious way in which 
much exegetical criticism is fain to proceed. 'VVe never feel in his com¬ 
ments that he is saying to us, “ It dbes not mean this, but it must be 
made to do so.” We si%e that he really thinks bis own meaning of the 
word the true one. Or, rather, his own j)ower of holding to a detinitiou 
of a term is so feeble, and his faith in a “general view” so powerful, 
that there really is no didiculty in his mind, and he anticipates as 
little in his hearers. 

Tbo “ Certainty of Christianitj'V® reminds us of that class of arguers 
of whom tessing said, “ The more triumphantly one proves Cliris- 
fianity to me, the more uncertain of its truth do 1 become.” The 
author, however, “A Layman,” anticipates a very different effect from 
bis own reasonings. “ We have written for patient thinkers, in(‘ii so 
earnest that they will thank us iur assured grouuds of faith, and yet 
BO lumest that they will accept no less. We trust that fooling strong 
in those* which we have offered, they will ivst from their doubting 
now, ’ (p ;J2.) Those whom he fsiils to satisfy must “liavean evil 
heart of unhilief. ’ They want tire moral sense that iits them for tlio 
reccj)ti()ii of truth. “ Things that engross, wliethcr they be riclies or 
Icaniiug, or ofeener, merely ‘ renmi nxediocriter utilium sjk*s,’ not only 
shut r»ut other things, but dull the eye that should sec t lieiu.” Tlic 
truth of w’hich doctrine is undeniable. But those who employ it as an 
jmlis"rimii&ite solution of all the shiides of doubt and sce])ticism, sliould 
be asked to explain how it is that sucli doubts do /inf jxrevail among 
tli(! classes “ who have their frod already in the market-place,” (p. a t.) 
The respectable classes are not gi’cat consumers of the Ixest critical 
tlxeology. The ordinary road to inquiry and doubt is, to cherish the 
moral ]»crceptions, honesty of mind, love of truth, sinecrity of purj>oBO. 

Wo should not bo tenqxted into noticing another work on the long- 
ponding cause Geology v. bloscs, for any value the arguments in such 
a matter could Imve, but only as evidence of progress towards a critical 
manner of treating ilie subjwt. It is, perhaps, taking too favourable 
a view to regard as such this winter’s statement of the issuc.^ Tlus be 
states as lying between written memorials on the one hand, aud animal 
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memorials on the other. Ho docs not attem])t to cast a doabt on the 
general conclusions drawn from the latter by the geologist, and wishes 
the same authority to he accorded to the conclosions established from 
the former by the philologist. So far, good. But, os mi^pht he ex¬ 
pected, tdie philology at the command of the author is quite insufficient’ 
to warrant his drawing any conclusions at all &om the record. The 
“ days” of creation arc successive visions, during which “Moses” saw 
in prophetic trance the process of creation; “ day” meaning the peripd 
in which there is light, and light meaning the divinely-enlightened 
imagination; as anything may mean anything with this sort of critics. 
“ The deluge” was not universal, as the “ universality of a term does 
not imply the universality of the thing.” It was conlined to a district 
in the neighbourhood of Eden, in which were gathered the whole 
population of the earth, which a# tliis x>eri(Kl was small. 

A second part of Hr. Ludwig Noack's “ JPreidenker in der MeligiorC'* 
is before us, containing the French Deists. A first contained the 
English Deists; and a third, which is in tlie press, is to treat the 
(lerman llluminism. This work is not designed for the compai*atively 
small philoso]>hical public, but is addressed to the wider circle of intel¬ 
ligent and educated readers. It has been composed in the interest of 
religious progress, and its object is to rqn-esent the reasonings of the 
writers who form its subject, in a manner free at once from the hostile 
tone of the ordinary hand-books of ecclesiastical and philosophical his¬ 
tory, and from fanatical party advocacy. Its plan is to abridge the 
substance of the %vritings ol' the deists, declining all comment, inter¬ 
pretation, or rendering into the modern equivalents. The list of 
witers thus analysed begins with Baj’le, and ends with the “ Systeme 
de la Nature,” Bodin being treated in an introduction as a prophet and 
forerunner. It a])pears to us that for these objects, this plan is not a 
baj>py one. None of the 18th century freethinkers, and the French 
least of any (unless an cxcejition be made in favour of Diderot,) have 
any doctrinal importance. They havi! only a historical interest. In 
the history of opinion their signiticanee is very great, aaid deserved 
trcaLment. But this treatment should have been interpretative. The 
critic in such cases should bo a historian, not a short-hand reporter. 
Jiefining his point of view, he should have given us in its connexion 
and consistency the development of irecthinking daring the 18th 
centm-y. The individual freethinkers should only have appeared as 
units in the total amount. A histoiy of philosophy, where it is more 
than mere literary biography, should present opinion in its totality, 
not the opinions of individual writers. It is a fault common to most 
such histories, to load their march with long quotations from the 
original writers, thinking that in so doing they give authenticity to 
their own synopsis. In truth, when they do so, th^ arc declining the 
duty they have undertaken. We say to such critics, cither xmdertake 
the task of intermediary, or let it alone. If I come to you at aU, I 
come to you for your survey, and your judgmcnji. When 1 want to 
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enter on the further and very ilifTerciit task of judging the originals 
myself, 1 shall go to the originals, and not to your extracts from them. 

nothing less than this is of much use in the case of the great 
masters of scientific thought. No hand-book-maker can introduce us 
io the thoughts of Plato or Aristotle. But it is different in the case 
of writers of the class of whidi Noack treats. Nothing can he more 
tedious and uninstructive than abridgments or condensations of 
Bousseau, Helvetius, or Voltaire. Voltaire in German! We must 
add that, as far as the abridgments go, they are made with great skill, 
and that Noack’s lucidity of style and arrangement make him—what 
his countrymen of more learning and research are not—readable. On 
the other hand, he does not profess fresh research, and accoi'dingly falls 
into the error, not common with his careful countrymen, of retailing 
the mistakes which still linger in *the bic^raphical dictionaries of 
France and England, though they have been corrected by the special 
writers. For example, be repeats the assmtion that public lectures on 
the “ De Be Puhlica” of Bodin were read in the University of Cambridge 
during the author’s lifetime, though M. Baudrillart in his copious 
monograph on Bodin had explained that fact in its true sense. 

The most important, indeed the only important work on Biblical 
criticism o£ the quarter comes from Tubingen. A republication,* 
with many additions and improvements, of Dr. Zeller’s elaborate 
dissertation on the Acts of the Apostles, contained in several con¬ 
secutive articles of the “Tubingen Theological Magasine,” (184B— 
1851,) comprises a full account of the important controversy, already 
notict'd in our last July N\imber, as to the historical reliableness 
of this portion of Scripture, and as to the progressive character 
of Christian opinion generally during the two first centuries. The 
Acts purjjorts to be a history of Cliristianity in its advance from 
Jerus^em to Borne; or of the process through which what appeared 
to be merely a national idea became a world-wide religion. It liappens, 
however, that of this process we possess two very different accoiuits; 
one, representing it as only the wider difiusion of an acknowledged 
and^ uniiorm faith, contained in the book in question; the other 
exhibitii^ a long probationary interval of struggle and controversy, 
firom which it gi^ually emeigcd in an expanded, form more universally 
applicable than that it first appeared in. Most of the data supporting 
the latter view are to be found in the genuine epistles of the great 
apostle by whom, chiefly, the revolution was effected; and it might 
nave been presumed, that under any circumstauces his evidence would 
at once have been accepted as incomparably the weightier. Yet for 
many reasons the Acts has maintained its credit even against St. Paul; 
it is the more obvious, and, to a superficial view, the more intelligihle 
narrative; it flatten the self-complacency of the Christian reader by 
representing his religion as having been from the ^rst an unmistakable 
and generally unquestioned faitli, professed by men acting invariably 
upow its true principjfes of love and concord; and the presumption of a 
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necessary agreement between books alike inspired and infallible^ haa 
even led the majoriiy of theologians to slur over the points of differ¬ 
ence, and to deny the existence of any inconsistency whatever. Those 
who SCO the lua^r in this light will find ample scope for reflection in 
Zeller’s work. Among other difficulties they have to reconcile Paul’# 
departure for Arabia, “ immediately” after his conversion, with hiscon- 
tmued residence and preaching at Damascus; they must determine 
which of the many e:^edients resorted to by different critics in order 
to harmonize the chronology of this journey, should have the pre¬ 
ference. They must explain how, in opposition to his own statement, 
(Gal. i. 2fi,) the apostles could have remained for three years entirely 
ignorant of his conversion and public preaching in a populous commer¬ 
cial city in regular communication with Jerusalem; how he could 
have familiarly associated with* the general body of the apostles— 
** coming in and going out with them”—while, according to his own 
asseveration, (Gal. i. 20,) his interviews were strictly confined to Peter 
and James; or why he, or his predecessor Stephen, should have met 
with intolerance and persecution from the very persons who must be 
presumed to have been most interested in his success. (Sec Acts vL 9, 
ix. 29.) Dr. Zeller shows that the apostolic interview in 2nd Gala¬ 
tians can neither have preceded nor followed the apostolic conclave 
in loth of Acts; that the two accounts, though iiTecoucilable, refer 
to the same event. The narrative declaring tliat St. Paul preached, 
in the first instance, at “ Jerusalem, and througlmut all the coasts of 
Judea,” (Acta xxvi. 20,) is contradicted not only by Galatians, but by 
itself; and, indeed, the 22nd chapter confirms the discrepancy, alleging 
the express conmiand of God to abstain from douig what we are not¬ 
withstanding told that St. Paul perversely did. The apologists of the 
book are obliged to be equally inconsistent; for instance, Neander, in 
order to explain the omission of the Arabian journey, at one tiime 
mokes it only a short episode in the residence at Damascus; at another, 
extends it over the whole period of three years, when finding it neces¬ 
sary to account for the ignorance rospccting St. Paul’s doings supposed 
(in chap. ix. 26) to have prevailed at Jerusalem. Plfis^rs for the 
literal accuracy and strict harmony of revelation, in their eagerness to 
avoid confessing the contrarieties and animosities related in “Gala¬ 
tians,” but carefully suppressed in Acts, unwittingly impugn the 
character of St. Paul, ascribing to him an inconsistency and obsequious 
servility utterly unworthy of an honourable man holding his Imowu 
opinions. For how are we to suppose that he who in “ Galatians” so 
loudljyirodaims the abrogation of Jewish law, and, moreover, his own 
persom independence of external authority, should have consented to 
the weak compliances, and to accept the ddegated office attributed to 
him in Acts; or how could he have liad the temerity to blame Peter 
(Gal. ii. 11) for conduct certaiuly not more reprehensible than that 
imputed to himself? To defend the character of St. Paul is, therefore, 
tantamount to questioning the credibility of the book wliich accuses 
him; and the larger part of Zeller’s work is a liuuute examination of 
the internal evidences of its incompatibility, not only with St. Paul’s 
statements, hut with those of other Scripture wrriters, and even its own. 
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For instance, the speech in the first chapter, describing Peter’s own 
mothoT'tongue as a strange diidect, could not have been uttered by 
Peter. The interval of “ forty days,” inserted inconsistently with the 
writer’s own intimation in hi% gospel between the Besunrection and 
Ascension, has a suspicious reference to the grand event ofPentecost/* 
occurring *‘not many days” afterwards. In regard to this latt^ 
occurrence, Dr. Zeller, after dwelling on the difficulties of the naturalist 
and supernaturalist explanations, shows how, independently of any 
actual event, the story may have naturally arisen out of a desire to 
date the new theocracy from a solemn act of inauguration, exactly 
corresponding to the pomp and circumstance wluch attended the 
establishment of the old. Of two discrepant statements, it is reason* 
able to presume in favour of the accuracy of that which appears to be 
least under the influence of prepossession; and though it would be 
going too far to infer falsification of fact from a seeming dogmatical 
motive, yet the existence of motive may confirm and account for such 
falsification when otherwise established. Schueckenburger ably pointed 
out the indications of purpose visible throughout the book. The 
minutely sustained parallelism between the two leading apostles; the 
suppression of Paid’s anti-Judaieal characteristics, the contrast of his 
repeatedly a^severatod Mosaical conformity with Peter’s disclaimer of 
the law (chap. xv. 10), and initiative in preaching to Gentiles; the im¬ 
plied vindication of his disputed apostleship in Peter’s own deference 
for visionary communications, &c., would seem to show the writer's 
chief object to have been a vindication of the Gentile apostle, com¬ 
bined with historical evidence that the differences between the 
Christian loaders were imaginary or unimportant. Uence the repeated 
assurances as to the unanimity of the first Christians, (chap. i. 4; 
ii. 1^46; iv. 24; v. 12; xii. 20; xv. 25,) and the obvious distortion of the 
known character of St. Paul, omitting in his addresses all mention of 
his peculiar doctrines^ or, at least, only distantly alluding to them, in 
terms even less explicit than those employed by Peter. Schneckenburger, 
however, strenuously asserted the historical character of the book; yet 
he was forced to confess that the writer’s aim was rather to give a 
commendatory than a complete view of St. Paul’s character, which, as 
here stated, must be admitted to be one-sided and improbable, not 
such as a perfectly impartial person would have fiumished. Zeller, on 
the other hand, does not deny that traditional and documentary 
evidence may have been used in the composition; he contends only 
that its principal aim is not hbtorical, but didactic; that the purpose 
is not subordinate to the history, but the history modified to s^e the 
purpose. Lb has been urged that we have no right to assume any 
other motive than that given (»ut by the writer, who professes to be 
particularly anxious as to historical accuracy in the prol<^[ue to the 
gospel. But then, every writer of apologue or romance claims the credit 
of veracity. History is the form in which he clothes his address; and if 
in the nresent instance performance does not correspond with profession, 
it is ailither the first nor the last time that histories have been writtmi 
to srqiport a theory. If Peter is made to share the persecutions of 
^B|b 1, and Paul to rival ^e miracubus powers attributed in legend to 
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Peter, if the characters of the two apostles are to a certain extent 
interchanged, and the very man whoso grand object was to replace the 
law with the Glospel, and whose })ersonal sufierings proved his un¬ 
flinching hostility to Judaism, (Gal. v. 11,) here unblushingly declares 
that ho had done nothing whatever against the Jewish customs, tl& 
“ tOti rrarpuOf*' (Acts xxviii. 17,) it follows that to the writer all con¬ 
siderations were secondary to that of promoting Christian toleration 
and unanimity, and it cannot he expected that he would deliberately 
spoil the intended effect by proclaiming, like the boorish actor in the 
comedy, that the seeming lion is not a lion, that the Paul he depicts 
is not the true Paul. The “Acts,” however, in Zeller’s view is not so 
much an apology for St. Paul as a defence of the liberal ideas generally 
represented by his name; a proposal of terms of compromise with a 
Judaically inclined party in the interest of catholicity or universalism, 
addressed especially to the Christians uf Eome. The scheme of Cliris- 
tian ])rogresB is stated in chapter i. 8, (comp. ii. 39,) as consisting of 
three successive stages. First announced in Jerusalem and Judaea, it 
is then to go to Samaria, and finally to spread through “ the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” The descent of the many-tongued Spirit, and 
the fate of Stephen, prepare the way for its ulterior propagation; 
Stephen’s vindication anticipates that of St. Paul, whose addresses 
at Pisidian Antioch and Athens repeat the exculpatory argument 
of the proto - martyr. The extension to Samaria commences in 
the 8th cliapter, which proceeds to relate the discomfiture of 
heathenism, or spurious Paulinism, in the person of Simon Magus, 
and the typical baptism of the Ethio])ian, followed by the conversion 
of the Gentile apostle, and the first precedent of the admission of a 
Gentile in the story of Cornelius. The writer now ventures to allude 
to a general Gentile mission (11, 10), yet still hesitates to ascribe a 
direct missionary character in this sense to St. Paul, who preaches at 
first “ to Jews only,” and always with the sanction and authority of 
the other apostles. After the; 15th chapter, this authorisation is less 
prominent, while instances of that Jewish stubbornness which made 
the nccuse for Gentile admission become more frequent: tlje scene ends 
in Home, when the policy laid down in ch. xiii. 40 is solemnly ratified, 
the Gentile call consummated, and St. Paul,‘effectually vindicated firom 
every charge of sedition and irreligion, acknowledged to be the legiti¬ 
mate teacher of the metropolitan church. There are many indications 
that the audience contemplated by the writer was Itoman. St. Paul’s 
qualification for his lioman oifice is derived not only from the divine 
decree,,but from the privileges of his birth. That the Christian com¬ 
munity at Itomc, which, according to St. Paul (Bom. i. 8), enjoyed 
an enviable and univei-sal notoriety, and which, only two years after¬ 
wards, furnished a public excuse for the persecution of Nero, should 
havo been so little known to the Roman Jews as here intimated 
(Acts xxviii. 22), seems historically incredible. Dr. Zeller refers the 
seeming paradox to the author’s wish to make Sty Paul appear as the 
principal, if not original founder of the Roman church; a church, 
however, of which the cotomporaiy feeling was probably Judaical, since 
otherwise he would have had no sufficient motive for suppressing the 
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ease of Titus aud the dispute at Antioch, the very ciroumstanccs which 
would have had the greatest interest for merely Pauline converts. 

Apart from internal evidence, our information as to the so-called 
writings of Luke is scanty and unimportant. All that can be affirmed 
trith certainty, is that the gospel was in use a.d. 140, or a.j). 130, at 
the earliest, in certain circles: but whether this was the case anywhere 
except in Borne, we know not; and the blank cannot be filled up by a 
surmise that the use of the gospel by Marcion and Justin sufficiently 
proves its authenticity; since the ancient Christian writers were wholly 
deficient in critical discernment, and used documents now deemed 
apocryphal with as much confidence as canonical ones. Of the exist- ‘ 
ence ot' the Acts there seems to be no clear evidence before A..n. 170. 
Tet there is no sufficient ground for disputing the received tradition 
that the Acts, and the gospel, in its present form^ came from the same 
hand. The discrepancies as to ChrisPs resurrection, and as to the 
doctrine of •the resurrection generally (comp. Luke xiv. 14—20, 25, 
mth Acts xxiv. 15) are not sufficient, says Zeller (p. 442), to raise a 
doubt upon. This person can neither have 'been Silas nor Timothy; 
and it must be presumed, agreeably to tradition, that the author iudi- 
cated in the gospel prologue, and the “ we” passages at the close of 
“ Acts,” refer to Luke. The reference,’^however, is by no means con¬ 
clusive as to the fact; and to any one fkmiliar with the habitual adop¬ 
tion of l)orrowed names by ancient writers, both Jewish and Christian 
(see Kostlin on the Pseudonymous Literature of the Ancient Church, 
Tubingen Jahrbiicher, 1851), it will be rather a ground of suspicion 
than othenvise. A whole ccntuiy intervenes between the real age of 
Luke and the first indisputable proof of the existence of his presumed 
work; a far less interval would have sufficed for the circulation of 
apocryphal writings in his name. Of Luke ]>er8onally w'c know no¬ 
thing except that he was a companion of J^aul; and it is impossible to 
believe that a compatdon of Paul would have misrepresented not oi Jy 
cLrcumstances, but characters, as this writer has. It may be conceived 
that Luke might be inaccurate as to facts which happened when he 
was not present; and that, not contemplating the composition of a 
history, he may have omitted to sup2)ly the want of personal informa¬ 
tion by timely incjuirics. ‘But many parts of the narrative are entirely 
irreconcilable with the personal presence of the narrator; anu on the 
whole, it is far more likely that the imhistorical licence which Zeller 
traces throughout the work should have proceeded from a later con¬ 
troversialist, than fr<3m one whose memory must have often contra¬ 
dicted his statements. 

The same great movement now proceeding in Germany has been 
introduced, though scarcely naturalized, in France. The great heart 
and centre of French society shows scarce any signs of life or specula¬ 
tive motion. That whidi now comes under our notice issues from a 


very cfrcunaOTbed de 2 >artinent of French mind. While Catholic theo- 
logv in France is stfuck with an absolute paralysis, the position of the 
Plmestant congregations has been little better. Narrow in intellect, 
thoroughly aeofruian in spirit, they are so entirely isolated from the 
''great mass of their countrymen, as to produce no efiect whatever on the 
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general current of thought in France. Cut off from community of life 
at home, however, they have extended thdr sympathies in one foreign 
direction, and through Genova the French Calvinists have not remained 
without on impulse from the general movement. This movement is 
represented in France by the “ Revue de Th6ologie,” established ih 
1850, at Strasburg. It is in connexion with the controversiea, chiefly 
excited by this review, that the pamphlet, “ M. Scherer et ses Anus,”" 
appears to have originated. The pamphlet is anonymous, but it would 
seem to emanate fimm the school of theology in which Yinet is the 
best-known name, and which, for want of a letter, we may designate 
the term by which it is here spoken of—^Mystics. The Pietist re¬ 
action at Geneva and Lausanne, appears to have roared within itself 
this new tendency. The new mysticism may be described as a com¬ 
promise between pietism and rationalism. With the latter, it boldly 
trusts itself to the science of historical criticism; with the former, it 
leans much on the human and spiritual life. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchical and dogmatic system of the middle ages had suppressed the 
inner life of the soul. The Reformation threw off that yoke, but, by 
aid of the dogma of the sufficiency of Scripture, which, like the man in 
jlCsop's Fable, has in its turn imposed itself on the conscience of the 
Protestant world, and exerts the same baneful inilucnce5 The letter 
is killing the spirit. The mystics compose religion of these two 
parts, one of which is progressive and perfectible, the other fixed and 
immovable. Christ, who includes the whole of Christianity, appeared 
and took his place in history at a fixed date. The GosjmjI was given 
once for all. A fact remains always what it is. Rut this fact is in 
contact with the human nature of sinftd maii,*to regenerate, transform 
whom, is its purjiose. This cftcct accomplishes itself not once for all, 
but day by day. The conception of the truth, then, varies with the 
individual’s degree of development, intellectual culture, advancement 
in holiness. Dogma is the attem])t to express this conception; and it 
has, therefore, three factors, the Christian mind, the historic record, 
and science. It is the business of science to arrange the other elements 
in bheir proper order, and to assign to each its due proportion. The 
history of dogmatic theology is the successive preponderance of one of 
these elements or factors over the others. What is chiefly observable 
in this case, is the form which the theological controversy takes in 
French treatment. Deficient in the breadth, the patient interweaving 
of all the case's, which the German treatment offers, the French discus¬ 
sion shows a much greater logical ability in shaping the issue. It con¬ 
centrates on a positive point the subtle spirit of life, which animates 
diftusively the whole boily of the subject, as that subject heaves juid 
works in the German mind. “ C’est possible, mais e’est ce qu’il faut 
d^montror. Qu’on demontre, c’est tout cc que nous demandons,” is the 
impatient and imperative demand which I^nch intellect addresses to 
the Teutonic. 

The French adopt, and improve by recasting, the results of Germany. 


M. Scherer, us disciples et ses adverBaires, par quelqa’un qui n’eatui Tun ai 
I'antrc. Paris. 1854. 
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Scanty and tliin are the streams which find their way into English 
biblical criticisms from the same source. “ Sharpe’s Historic Notes, 
howcTer, is an attempt deserving conmiendation, especially as it is 
better than what it appears to be. The same author’s ** New Testa¬ 
ment, translated from Giiesbach’s Text” has reached a second edition. 
The present volume is intended to give results of criticism, not criti¬ 
cisms. Hence we have no means of judging on what ground some 
portions of the old traditional rubbish which such manuals usually 
copy from each other, arc here discarded, while others are still retained. 
If compared with the deplorably uncritical tpne of English commen¬ 
tary in general, these notes may be considered as an improvement, 
though % the side of such manuals as Ho Wette’s, for instance, their 
inferiorily is humiliating. The writer would appear to have picked up 
some good information about his stibject, but what are we to think, 
e.y., of such reasoning as the following, which forms the whole of what 
is said on the .composition of the Acts: ‘’This history clearly declares 
itself to be the work of Luke, the writer of the third Gospel, by its 
dedication to the same person, by its csiUiug itself the continuation of 
the former history, and by its style.” (p. 221.) 

“SchafTs History of the Apostolic Church"^® is again before us in 
the second Herman edition. The book is well known in this country 
in Clark’s English translation of the first edition. The histor}' of the 
book is curious. The first German edition was printed and published 
at the smalltown of Mercersburg (Pennsylvania, IJ,S.),the population 
of which is almost entirely EngUsh. This was soon exhausted by the 
American sale, where there is a growing demand for German books. 
Besides this, a translatiin, by Scribner, was published at New York. 
The author then paid a visit to his native country, and during a pro¬ 
longed sojourn at Coire, in tho Grisons, occupied himself in preparing 
this much cidarged and improved edition, lu a typographical point of 
view, thanks to the 'exertions of the young and spirited publisher 
(Holtze), this Leipsic edition is not only the greatest jiossible contrast 
to the original Pennsylvanian, hut quite eclipses tho New York or the 
Edinburgh’'translations. A {mpil of Neander, at the University of 
Berlin, the writer is also his follower as an historian, though he does 
not precisely represent the theological school of Neander. On some 
points he makes greater concessions than Neander to the historical 
critics. On others he seems, from his American residence, to have 
relapsed into the dopmiatio foammels of some of the orthodox Pro¬ 
testant confessions. His arrangement of his matter is better than 
Neander’s, and his language much less cumbrous and obscure. 

Two of the reprints of the quarter come from the University Press, 
Oxford. The works of Sanderson,indeed, must rank higher than a 


u tt ffiatorio Votes on the Books of the Old and New Testaments.” By Samuel 
Shatm. London: Mo^on. 1854. 

IS 1r Geschichte der '..^wstolisdien Kirclie, nehst einer aJlgemeinen Einleitnng 
In die K. Geschichte. V. Philipp Sebaff. Doctor d. Theologie, u. Professor aua 
I^iediger-seminarie au Meroersburg." 2** Ed. Leipidg. 1864. 
u "Tiie Works of Bobeif Sanderson, D.D., sometime Bishop of Lmcoln.” Now 
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reprint, as it is the first attempt at ooUection of a variety of misccl- 
laneous treatises; while some of the contents of these six volumes, 
letters^ notes of sermons, &c., axe now printed for the first time. Out 
of the whole, only the troa^es “ I>e Obligatione Conscienrias” and 
“ De Juramenti Obligatione” can have any i^ermanent value. The 
former of these is, in some resiKJcts, a very remarkable producrion. It 
marks and terminates an era in the literature of moral philosophy in 
England. It is the latest and best attempt of the soholastie ethics, 
after their emergence froman imprisunment of centuries in the cloister, 
to hold intercourse with the general understanding, and to apply 
themselves to the actual aihurs of mankind. The transition from the 
verbal formulse of the scholastic philosophy to the new treatment, 
where morals and metaphysics become a jiai’t of general literature, was 
a gradual, not a sudden, revolutinu. Apjiearances here deceive. The 
contrast between the modems—Hobbes, Descartes, Locke—and the 
school-writers, looks at first sight total. Sanderson and Hobbes seem 
to be separated by an entire age. But lictwccn Sanderson, the last of 
the old world, and Hobbes, the first of the new, there is yet this in 
common—th.it they are both dealing with real problems, with the 
facts of human nature. That which characterizes the later Aristo¬ 
telians down to the sixteenth century is that they consider themselves 
only dealing with statements. Their method consists in a logical 
arrangement of a number of pro])ositions extant in Aristotle, and 
a harmonizing them with a numlw of others extant in the Bible. 
Sanderson, on the other hand, wcdl-instmetcd in the texts of Aristotle 
as ho i.s, endeavours to use the old forms as instruments of thought, 
and to arrange luiman nature by their aid. Wholly belonging to the 
old world by his language and terminology, he aitplies that terminology 
to ihe realities t)f the new. The scholastic technicalities revive, in his 
hands, in all their pristine powe-r. They Ix^ajmc again a key to unlock 
th<‘ secix't chamhers of thought. It took moi^j than a coutury for 
modem ethics to work u]> to the old ground. For though 

Hohhes and Butler moved incidentally some of the most fundamental 
qu<‘^tions of morals, it was not till Kant that the new movdhient, which 
htartwl d(! now with Descartes, undertook on its own basis to explain 
the acts of will and the laws of its obligation, through their whole 
extent. This Sanderson attem]its in the Brselections (“ De Obligatione 
Oonscientiaj”), from the scholastic point of view. He presents the 
Aristotelian analysis of action as explained by the Latin commenta¬ 
tors. Whci’e he deviates it is for the worse. The deviations aro 
partly invohmtary, and eauscid by insufficient apprehension of that 
profound scheme; partly intentional, and for the sake of bringing it 
into harmony with the doctrine of the reformed moralists, that the will 
of God is the external law of morality. His ethics, indeed, are cor¬ 
rupted thmughout by his theology. If we wish to judge impartially 
of the merit of his nmral dotdrine, we must view it a]jart from the 
intrusive element with which it is so largely adulterated. It w^ould be 


first collectod by William Jacobson, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, &c. In 
six volumes. Oxford: at the UnWorsity Fress. 
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easy to confound Sanderson with the mere divines, by putting forward 
the iimumentble errors into which he was led by this confusion of two 
distinct provinces of thought. Conscience, e. y., he explains as mean¬ 
ing that the knowledge lies between Cod and the man {con scire). Or 
again, he maintains (Prsal. i. 2B) that we are under a moral obliga¬ 
tion to believe the mysteries of the Christian futh. Something of the 
imperfect development may be attributed to the hurried preparation 
of the lectures delivered at Oxford in the agitating year 1047, amid 
** the pressure of other duties and of ill-health.” But with all these 
imperfections, it is convincing proof of the slight and careless way in 
which the hi^ry of moral science has been t^ted in England, that 
the author of the “ l)o Obligationc Conscientis” is not evenmcniioued 
by Mackintosh, is treated as a “casuist” by Hallam, and is dismissed 
in a few superficial sentences by Wkewell (■■* History of Moral Phi¬ 
losophy”), who had himself edited him. The other volumes have only 
a very inferior interest. We cannot join in the editor’s regret that 
a burger number of sermons has not come down to \is.” The reprint 
might well have been confined to the two moral treatises, and the 
]>owers of the Clarendon press turned into a more useful channel than 
reproductions of the divinity of the IGth and 17th centuries. The 
editor has done his work in a scholar-like and painstaking style. We 
observe a misapprehension on his part of an allusion by l)r. Johnson. 
Of a certain letter in which Sir J. Hawkins ingeniously defended an 
:uit of questionable propriety, Johnson {aj). Boswell) observed, “ Bishop 
Sanderson could not have dictated a better letter.” This does nut 
imply, as the editor takes it, that Johnson had read Sanderson’s 
letterb. It means nothing more tlian that “ the greatest casuist that 
ever lived could not have argued a bad case better.” 

We meet with pleasure a new edition (the third) of Brown’s 
“History of Missions,”^* enlarged to three volumes. To have win¬ 
nowed the reliable facts from the chaff of fuUy or cant which forms 
the staple of current missionary reports, and to present without 
exaggeration the impression which the Christian part of the world is 
ma^ig on the non-Cliristian, is a useful work, and it is here partially 
performed. The philosophy of rational convwsion is yet to come, but 
the first step is to get the facts; for there is scarce any class of facts 
so untrustworthily reported, l^obably it has been the character of 
the evidence and the witnesses which has repelled men of enlarged 
views from taking up the subject. There is no other part of phUo- 
soplucal history more obscure than the laws according to which a 
religion is propagated. Their ascertainment would shed a flood of 
light both on the future prospects and past history of the race. Tho 
history of missions has usually l)een looked to only by the philanthro¬ 
pist f^culating on the former, and not sufficiently by the historian 
philosophiring on the latter. Two views of missionary influence 
appear to prevail alternately among Protestant sects. In a period of 


** ** History of the Pn^gstion of Ghiistiamty among the Heathen." Cy the 
Bev. W. Brown, M.D. Thud edition, brought down to the Preeent Urn*. In 
three volumes. Edinburgh |md London: Blackwood. 1854. 
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zeal it seems expected that the Scrijitures translated into something 
resembling the language of the savage tribe addressed, and backed by 
“preaching Christ,” sliould effect conversion on the spot. As soon as 
experience has proved the niweasonableness of this expectation, the 
civilization theory is brought into play, schools are bnilt, and reading 
and writing taught, as a foundation for “ the Gh)spel.” This view is 
true, but inadequate. It assumes that Christianity is a set of truths 
capable of being taught, instead of a form of divine life propagated by 
moral contact and example. A successful mission implies two ehira 
conditions—a superiority not only in the acts of life, but in the broad 
and intelligible features of moral character on the pajt of-the teaOher; 
secondly, a means of bringing this moral influence to bear on the 
taught, of which means language is but a part, and a very small part. 
Mr. liruwn inclines to the civilization theory. His good sense 
supplies the place of philosophical view. He regrets the imposition 
by a missionary at Constantinople of a confession of faith as a pre* 
liminary to baptism. He deprecates the ordinary missionary language 
in speaking of their converts as being “born again,” having “passed 
from death to hfe,” or of their being “gone to glory,” and “ assuming 
the presence and agency of the Holy Spirit in their assemblies as un¬ 
hesitatingly as they would do of things subjected to thehr senses,” of 
the ‘‘leadings of providence,” of the testimonies of “divine approba¬ 
tion.” Though he docs not view the whole Protestant missionary 
eflbrt of the last fifty years as one entire failure, he is quite aware that 
the iU‘tua1 results of each mission iii detail have fallen very short of tlio 
anticipations. He sets aside altogether as any test of success the 
statements of numbers. Ho is aware that the inlluencc of Christianity 
on the civilization of Europe has been much less than is commonly 
imagined. He rules the question of the tolerance of polygamy among 
savages on the sensible side. Among the inferences he draws from 
the facts before him, one is worth notice. This is, that there is no 
material diflerence in the original intellectual capacity of tribes and 
iidiiuns so far -as the learning faculties are conenmed, but that the 
difference or deficiency lies in their thinking faculties, itiough this 
again is less in the power than in the habit of thinking. But this 
must surely be overstated. 

“ Philosophy is nowhere a body of intellectual light, a scheme of 
demonstrated truth, from the beginning to the end.” Such is the 
assertion by which Perrier’s “ Institute of Metaphysic,”^^ the most 
important work of the class philosophy of the quai^r, is motive. Since 
Mill’s “ Logic,” no English treatise of a metaphysical nature has 
appeared which will compare with this in pmnt of interest.. It comes 
forward advancing high claims on attention; however it may be 
thought to sustain those claims in respect of what it has to teach, it 
bears them out amply in its method of putting them. That Mr. 


“ * * Institutes of Metaphysic. The Theory of Knowing and Being." By Jameg 
P. Fortier, A.B., Oxun. Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, 
iit. Andrews. Edinbuigh and London: Blackwood. , li>54. 
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Feirier ^rill be vddeljr read we entertain no doubt wbatevor. In saying 
this, we declare at once a merit and a defect. A book should be read¬ 
able, and this is so. But this power to interest is purchased, as might 
be expected, by a proportionate sacriive of precision. The style is 
l^opular, by being Tague, scattered, reviewy. One great point with 
the author is that philosophy should be ** reasoned.” But nothing is 
further irom his own pages than severity of syllc^ism. All there is 
rhetoric, not logic; figure, and trope, and allusion, and all out of that 
well-worn vocabulary which is in daily use in newspaper, review, and 
lecture-room. In short, Mr. Ferrier is eminently “ the professor.” 
Ho is the very man to interest a class in metaphysics, and to bring 
down abstract studies to the level of common-sense apprehension. He 
makes things plain. We should imagine that, with a tolerably intelli¬ 
gent class to follow him, he would iii^e a capital teacher. But it is 
obvious that this very quality disables a man for the higher functions 
of a writer on philosophy. The Writer who aspires, as Professor Ferrier 
aspires, to reform or remould his subject, must write, not for students, 
but for 2 )ractised ears. He should he able to icach the teachers; ho 
should have a full command of philosophical language; his ideas should 
clothe themselves in the commensmatu terms. J t is one tlung to hu 
hicid, another, to be popular. A mcta]>hysiuian cannot be popular 
with impunity, lie seem‘« to have convoyed, when really ho hiis only 
spoiled, the idea. The untaught reader, who is delighted at being 
helped by his illustration, has really mistaken the illustration for the 
thought. 

Another feature of this treatise is its heiug written with little 
referonec to previous sj'stems. This again rix.‘ommends, while it 
lowers. It recommends by the air of freshness and originality with 
which it leaves the. thoughts to How, as they evidently do, from the 
author’s own mind. Bui what is gained in originality of ieim and 
expression is mure tliviii lost hy the* rejietitiuii which is thus occasioned. 
The writer elaborates a familiar thought with the ])roud march of a 
traveller who is disclosing an undi.scoven-d region. We are glad to bo 
rid of lhat‘«rudite, polyglot 8t;\ le <»f the- hook-l(*ai*ned mctajihysicians, 
hut then we find ourselves carefully instructed in tliat wliich, with all 
deference to Professor Perrier, we knew quite well already. In short, 
whatever might have been the case in the days of Lamcch and Methu¬ 
selah, it is vain to attenq^i to write now independent of extant |)hi- 
loso[ihics. it is not in our power, either in philosophy or poetry, to 
begin the world anew. Every word wc use has a history, and its 
hi^ory modifies its signification. 

From the nortli, again, comes the second most important contribu¬ 
tion to metaphysics If we recollect that in 1829 Sir W. Hamilton 
coidd speak of “the total neglect of these speculations in Britain,” and 
contrast that apathy with the excited interest with which such topics 
were discussed in JPrance, even in the daily journals, under the stimu- 

— ^ --- ^--- 

" The Philosophy of the Infinite, with Special Beference to the Theories of 

Sir W. Hamilton and M. Cousin. By Henry Calderwood. Hdinlnurgh: Con¬ 
stable and Co. 1854. 
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lus ooramunicatcd by Royer OoUard, Joufflroy, and V. Cousin, wc 
might, when we notice how nearly the position of things in the two 
coimtrles is now reversed, think it matter of triumph and exultation. 
The school of writers coming Ibrward in this arena in the north, the 
delil^rate treatment of such topics in the pages of “ The North British 
Review,” as symptoms of awakening attention to philosophy, should 
he {^eeted hy us most cordially. Such a sympathy, however, with the 
subject of speculation, must not forbid our remarking an inherent 
weakness in the stylo of treatment. All the writers, even if not pupils 
of the distinguished man to whom the revival is due, are his disciples. 
Now Sir W. Hamilton’s whole mind is essentially logical. It is so, so 
eminently, that its adaptation for distinctioii proportionally disqualifies 
it for other, specially dissimilar, operations. Now, however vulgar 
notions and ordinary language may confound the two things, no two 
dirciitions of thought can Ixj more unlike than the logicid and the 
metaphysical. Our present space will not pcimit our showing the 
gi'ounds of this assertion ; it must be enough to point to the analogous 
facts, that lawyers, subtle in the interjiretation of statutes, comnioidy 
fail in making them—^thui the diplomatist makes a bad statesman— 
in illustration of the iuct that the logician makes a bad metaphysician. 
For the truth that logic and metaphysic.s are distinct, an^that he who 
succeeds in the one will not bo likely to have in any high degree the 
faculties required for the other, is far from being the whole of the case. 
The subjects arc distinct, and vet they have that superficial resemblance 
which cjusilv leads to the residt of one bein:>: niistulvcn for the ultimate 
data of the other. No one can state this more j)ithily than Sir W. 
Hnmiltftn himself*. “ 'riic ca]>acity of thought is not to be constituted 
into the measure of existence.” jlut no Latin logician of the middle 
ages ever more com])letely mistook in liis practice the substantiated 
rational fonns of the logical understanding for tho presentations of the 
pure reason. Mr. (’alderwood is, to a degreii alnlust laughable, a repe¬ 
tition of Sir W. Hamilton. His book is, indeed, one of warm contro¬ 
versy against the Edinbnrgb jihilosojdier; but it is entirely with his 
oWT weapons that lie coiitrovei'ts him. Nay, not only w^th his own 
w<‘apons, but ajipsuxMitly wdth his own learning. Mr. Calderwmod does 
not appear to jiossess any ideas on the. subject he writes of, beyond 
tliose drawn from his tc‘acher. He bon'ows not one wing-feather only, 
but bow, arrows, quiver and all. 'fhe same words and propositions only 
want shaking up in a hag, and bringing out in another concatenation, 
and tho tiling is done. Notliing now said will he understood as de¬ 
preciating the real question at issue. It is the supreme problem of 
speculative theology. It is to the method only that these remarks 
.ai»ply. Verbal, formal, inconclusive, it can jdeld any result desiml. 
Indeed, it is curious to note that these logical fencing-matches often 
cud with the honest confession, that, after all, the ditfereiiCc was not 
so great. Wc find Sir W. Hamilton closing his argument b\' so stating 
his opjKinent’s ’ (Cousin) doctrine, as to enable Ijim to ask, “ Am 1 
wrong in supposing that M. Cousin would not rejnidiate this doctrine 
And Mr. Calderwood’s wholly controversial volume terminates with the 
same conclusion—“ that it would not he difficult to show, that, apart 
[Vol. LXIII. No. eXXin.]—Nn’j/SiiJUEs. Vol. VIL No. I. Q 
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from these extreme points, these philosophers (Hamilton and Cousin) 
are one.” The truth is, that there has never been ajxy firm grasp of 
the ifteas, and ihe words which stand for them have then been easil}' 
forced into a kind of furious approximation. It is not inconsistent 
with this charge, to say that Mr. Calderwood shows great clearness of 
understanding, and that his statement is eminently vigorous. Now 
and then he trips, even logically, but this may be asciib^ to haste in 
composition. An instance of this is in pp. 41, 42, where we can only 
supiK»se that he has confounded “ correaJity’*’ with “ corrolativity.” 
We cannot leave the book without noticing the rather pompous mag¬ 
niloquence with which the author delivers his dicta. The master is 
here not merely copied, hut travestied, by the disciple. Sir W. 
Hamilton, publishing originally in a Heviow, used the received “ we” 
of journalism. ■ This could not be blamed. But it is a different thing 
when “ Henry Calderwood” comes l>efore the world for the first time 
in an independent volume, with ‘‘the doctrine we now announce;” 
“ the position we occupy in relation to Sir William;” “suchweeon- 
eeive to bo the truth,” &c. These blomislies of taste, it is to be hoped, 
may be removed in a future edition. 

The handsome style in wliich the pubbshers are getting up these 
volumes,*^ aftd the celebrity of tlie editor employed, raise this edition to 
the rank of a rnomunent to the memory of Dugald Stewart. And 
none of our native philosophers dest‘rve sueh a raouuinent Ix-ttcr. H i* 
may not compare with Locke or Hume in originality, but he i^ the 
systematizer of the whole British school of metaphysics, collecting into 
a harnutnious W'bole the s]K:culations which hail been siu^cesslul in 
standing the test of time, and exchiding the paradoxii-al outthrow. 
Yet was he not a mere harmonizer, ab extra^ of other inon's thoughts. 
He was liimself a thinker, and genuine rejirusentativc of a school. 
Tl\c so-callcd Scotch school, of which StcwiU*t wiis the last, was only 
Scotch, beeauhu its ])fin(‘ipal members liappcned to be natives of Scot¬ 
land. It was European in blood, and in tlio right line of descent from 
the fomitain-hcad of modem thought opened by Ihu'on and Descartes. 
Of this school Stewart was the lost in this country. Pitt’s policy 
severed the mind of tliis countrv from that of the Continent; and shiee 
then France and (Germany have continued the develojuuuut, while we 
have contentedly dropt bc'hind in the race. In returning to Stewart, 
wc take up the thread of thought at the point where its connexion 
with the, general European moveineut was severed. The use of 
Stewart as a text-lwok in teaching may smooth our return into the 
circle of European thought. For in the great quabty of the philoso¬ 
phical spirit—freedom from the national peculiarities which are so 
ofiensive in Bcid, and which ]iee]> out even in Locke, Stewart had no 
equal, perhaps, since Descartes and Bacon. We feel his sympathy 
with the ttpkit of the French philosophers, even while he is combating 
their oonmusions. And a return to Stewart cannot but bo beneficial 
in t^ resj^Hict, whajbever may be his shortcomings in j)ositivc science, 


“The CoUeoted Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq., F.R.S.E.’* Edited by Sir 
W. Hamilton. Vols. 2, 3„ and 4. Edinburgh: Constable. 
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and they are not a few: be^ddcK the two great blots of his “ Elements,’ ’ 
the chapters on Kant, and on Aristotle. The editor, pushing, as it 
scorns to ns, editorial ])Ower beyond constitutional limits, incorporates 
the “Outlines of Mural Philosophy” in separate parcels, with the 
Elements. This may make tlie treatment more systematic, but ft 
damages the authenticity of the edition, as an edition of “ The Works 
of Dugald Stewart.” An editor’s paramount duty is to his author, 
and not to his author’s subject. We also see that (vol. iii., p. 417), 
wo arc only to have extracts from the pam))hlet, “ A Short Statement 
of some imi>ortant Facts relative to a late Election of a Mathematical 
Professor.” This pamphlet ought certainly to have been included, in 
erfenso, in the “ Collected Works.” 

From Halle'** we receive two academical monographs in that thorough 
style which ap])ears to unite the* so often severed qualities—laborious 
industry and philosophical view. The latter, KircTiner's Philogophie 
tics which was originated by a prize proposed by the Berlin 

Academy, throws a really original light on the Neoplatonist school, 
bt'sidcs being a very full and u.'ieful analysis of a very unreadable and 
inju*c(.‘ssible book, “ The Enueads” of Plotinus. The points on which 
the author eorreets the reetdved view are the following. Neoplaton¬ 
ism, instead of being a tacit succumbing of the Westorrf mind to the 
spreading sjiirit of Orientalism, was the last reaction of pure Greek 
thought against the juevailing iny.sticisiu of the East. And so far 
from its cliaraeteristie being that of a philoso])}iy of enthusiasm and 
iinuginatiun, its genius is that of method and system, the sur]:>rising 
art with wliich it combines into a whole the scattered parts and frag- 
moiits of earlier thought. But thouglt it has no claims to be coii- 
hideix'd an original creation, it is not a mere selection from other 
philosoT)hi(<s. It comes not, indeed, from an actual observation of 
things; it is only a resurrection of older ideas. But it is not, on the 
other hand, a mere capricious admixture of foteign elements. Plato 
and Aristotle arc the sole sources from wliich it draws, and they are 
organically eomhiued into a whole in it, not merely harmonized in an 
eel* cti(! spirit. To the extant religions Neoplatonism stands in no 
intimate relation, ft has not borrowed a single idea from any one of 
the mythologies of the world. The chajitcr on “ Ammonius and his 
Predecessors,” is a clear statement of the relation of the Alexandrian 
I’latouists to the New I*ythagorcaus, on one side; on the other,to the 
Platenists and Aristotelians of the two first centuries—two distinct 
lines of thought, representing the somewhat nonfiicting parties of 
mathematicians and philologians, between wbom the Gfreek educated 
world was divided. 


is^tiregorii Nys.sieni Doctainani do Hominis Natuni, illustrsvit Ernest Gul. 
MoUer, Lie. Tlieol.” Halis, 1B54. 

19 "Die Philosophic des Plotin,” v. C. K. Kirchner, Dr. Ph.” Halle, J854 
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POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 

A MONGST the variety of boohs which Germany sends us, those on 
ix Political Economy fbnn but a very small proportion; nor can 
Count Beichcnbaeh’s “Bcitra^,”^ be regarded as purely German. 
The author, on the title-page, designates his domicile “ in London 
and the principles exjpound^ in his book are those commonly accepted 
as “orthodox” in this eountxy, sublimated into German thought. 

Political Economy in Germany has always been one of the studies 
required of candidates for the civil service, and is taught at all the univcr- 
■sitics, under the two divisions of Staatswirtluehi^ and Volkmoirth- 
schaft —or Economy of the State, and Economy of the People; but it 
has never yet become there, as with uSt, a prominent branch of jiopular 
knowledge, of which every Christian is bound to possess a smat¬ 
tering. In England, as many must know by hored experience, this 
unlimited popularity of the science is not free from nuisance; every 
barber whose intellect has mastered the sublime mysteries of “ cheapest 
and dearest market” and of “ supply and demand,” with its standing 
miracle of feeding London by competition, imagiuc's himself to have 
solved the ultimate problem of the universe, and that nothing remains 
now for mankind hut to carry out “ the jirinciple” in all directions, 
and thus K|>cedily to establish “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” In Germany, on the contrary, the inconvenience lies the 
other way. There, the only popular writer on political economy, 
Friedrich List, an energetic, original, and patriotic man, with many 
resoinblaiiL-es to the English Oobbet, invented the system of national 
economy, which began with “protection to native industry.” The 
])rofessorial teachers, on the other hand, were one and all followers of 
Adam Smith; and the consequence is, that the university-enlucatod 
statemeii and ofhcials, particularly in Pnissia, are all more or less free¬ 
traders; while the “ popular opinion” generally goes for protection. To 
an English observer of the proceedings of the Parlimuont of St. l^aul's 
Church, in 1648, it must have been a curious phenomenon to hear the 
fiery democrats of the “ Left” argue for protection as the “ national” 
principle, while the grey-headed aristocrats and statesmen of the un¬ 
popular “ Right,” bad to defend what we call the liberal doctrines of 
the matter. Wc still have in our ear the shrill voice of a little demo- 
cratical straw-bonnet manufacturer from Ofienbacb, who, at one of the 
many private parliaments held at Frankfort during that lively period, 
laid it dovrn, amidst universal cheers, that dear to the heart of every 
German patriot must be the interests of every German worker, and 
which are identified with high protective duties: “ Wer wollto die 
Arhmt nieht schUdzen 

Under sudh circumstances, a moderate transfer of popular informa¬ 
tion on the subject from the overcharged English into the vacuous 
Ger|^n mind, would bo of some practical use. The book before us, 


^ “Beitriige zur Kritik der StaatswirtliRchaft.” Ton Oskar Reiclienbaoh in 
Loudon. Erste Beihe. Oldenburg. Gerhard StoUing. 1854. 
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however, makes no pretensions to popularity; it is addressed to tho 
highest, rarest class of readers, and, indeed, if the author counts upon 
a very numerous audience, he has paid a great compliment to his 
reading public, and must have Bupj)osed in them an amount of 
philosophic culture, and a ready practice in intellectual gymnastics, 
not to be met with elsewhere. For it is the author’s method to 
mount a higher platform than is generally occupied by political econo* 
mists, commandmg a horizon of much wider, nay, of quite boundless 
extent. He takes his subject up into most elevated spheres of thought 
and speculation, illustrates it with such high matter as can be hanmed 
in so rariiied an atmosphere; points to distant, though not always 
distinct regions observable h^m there; and then leaves it to his 
reader, if he has been able to follow him into those high places, to 
take the result down to his ordiifory dwelling-place upon the habitable 
earth, and make the best he can of it. With an author of so refined 
and cultivated a mind as the present evidently is, this method has 
the one advantage of introducing us to views and rcfiections, often 
very beautifully expressed, which we are not accustomed to meet with 
in th(^ trodden paths of economic science. As, for instance, of the 
natural inequality of men:— 

“Ini he ideal world of tlic pliilosonhcr men maybe equal, in realitv they 
arc never so; isr is not A, nor i r, although ff-f .r may be=i, and althuugn 
after adding y -with all its properties, A-f-y may becomc=r. Place two eqnal 
men beside each other, nil tVir Ihouglits aud actions the same, mid tliey 
abrogate each other: equality of all men is death of mankind; which only 
lives by inequality aspiriug alter equalization.”—^p. 4. 

Or concerning our present enemy:— 

“Kussia, too, has a civilizing vocatiou in the progress of culture. Peter 
the Great, himself a civilizing man, broke, liimselt im oppressor, tins power of 
numerous small opprcssoi-s. Assisi cd by his adventqrcrs out of dl nations, 
he forced upon his Bojars the civilixatimi of the West, and imbiung Tartarism 
with civilization, he prepared its decease, llassia, civilizing towMOS the East, 
reactiouarj' toirards the West, beeuuies enfeebled; it must civilize itself alto¬ 
gether, or else, subdued in its inevitable combat with the WeSt, dbappear.” 

—^p. iu. 

Notwithstanding this latter allusion, however, so cheering to the 
enterprise of the “ West” just now, it appears to us that, for its ostensible 
]nirpose,thiH book ought to have appeared several years earlier. The most 
successful portion of the book is a spirited criticism of Proudhon and his 
socialistic sophistries; hut how utterly forgotten are these now already, 
collapsed by their inanity, silenced by the advent of any, the least 
reality. Nor are we aware that those Gallic doctrines, bom of hunger 
and vanity, ever found the least notable acceptance iu Germany, except 
from Schneider WeitUng, and his score or two of not very influential 
Qesellen. Communism has nothing permanently tempting or attrac¬ 
tive to Teutonic people, the basis of whose nature is individualism and 
self-help; and as to the German branch of thcbfamily, it has long 
since been predicated of them, that when five meet, there are mom 
likely to be six opinions than one unanimi ty ! But whatever the im¬ 
mediate practical uses of Count Reicheuhach’q book may be, one thing 
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strikes tis; its author, till recently a resident in London, and known 
by several amongst us as the very type of a diguiiied, high-minded 
gentleman, is a Prussian refugee, drifted from his native land with the 
revolutionary shoal of political emigrants, and lefb stranded at the 
subsiding of the Hood, in 1849. Whatever his participations in the 
impracticabilities of the “ GTentlemen of the Left,” at Frankfort, or of 
the Bump Parliament at Stuttgart may have been during that excited 
jieriod, surely so earnest and thoughtful a defender of the basis of 
social stability and continuity, the gallant champion of the rights of 
family and property—^perhaps against his own ranks and for the benefit 
of those array^ against him—cannot be a ]K)liticaLly dangerous msui, 
and oi^'ht not, for the honour and profit of Prussia, to be doomed to 
consume the years of his strength in forced exile. Prussia cannot 
spare any of its bravo men. * 

The author himself, if any voice of ours should happen to reach 
him, we would respectfully advise to discard, in his next “ series,” 
those Hegelian abstractions which wejiavc found it our duty to sjjeak 
of more at large in another part of this and which are greatly 

detrimental to his otherwise so compile! tiiul choice writing. We 
should tlunk that one of the cliief duties of a libfTal Germiui wi-itcr, 
at this tiihe,‘’ought to be that of escheuing abstractions, and liukiing 
fast by the concrete in all wjjys. 

In two volumes, on the “ influence of the Prevailing Ideas of the 
Nineteenth Century uj)on the State,” ^ originally composed in Hun¬ 
garian, and ably translated by iheij' author, Baron J. Kdtvcis gives us 
the fruits of muMi thought and <'areful investigation. In the first 
of these v«)lmnes he eudcaviuu's to charaetorizc such .attempts as have 
yet been made to realize the j)revailing itleas of Li})erty, Equality, and 
Natioualit}', and to estimate their actual aud ])robalde issues. In 
the second he proceeds to consider if the method of these endea¬ 
vours to realize sueli ideas is consistent with their natural ordtT 
of develojjment; in wliat way the niajority of men are inlluciiced 
by tlicm; if their fuller realization comes within the range of ])0SBi- 
bilitj ; and,*' if so, by what means is it to bo effected? 'rhe author 
seems a warm admirer of Bacon, and insists on tin* strict a]q>lieatioii 
of the rule of exj>meuc*e, or on a thorouglily scientific treatment f)f 
politics, instead of rearing governmental structures d priori. He 
displays extensive reading, and is a careful and unprejudiced observer; 
his reasoning is consistent, and his style concise and clear. We would 
remark, however, that he seems us to overrate the influence of 
French ideas of Socialism and Co mmunis m , in the changes of European 
society; or ratlier, he is not sufficiently alive to the maniiestutioTis of 
such as are diametrically oiq/osed to them, viz., those which he himself 
entertains, and which (though the common property of all civilized 
nations since the infusion of a now life into Europe by the destruction of 


^ • See Section on Art. 

° Der Einfluss der hemelienden lileen dcs ]XIX. Jahrhundorts auf dcii Staat. 
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the dassio world through CUiristiaiiisim and the m^lon of the Teu¬ 
tonic nations,) jire yet chieily oiiihodied in the present state and society 
of England. Baroj] Eotvds’s hook may justly claim the attention of 
the thoughtful reader, and especially on account of the earnest and 
impartial spiiit which it exliibits. * 

An unpretending but worthy little history of the genesis of revolu¬ 
tion is the “Nemesis of Pow'er.”'* Pie Weliqeschichte ist das 
Weligerieltl said Schiller; .and the words might have furnished 
a motto to the thoughtful volume which reads the sentence of abused 
power in national disaheetion, and tracks the blood-stained feet of 
the avenger to the sciiAbld of Charles and the Guillotine of 1793. 
Mail nowhere fultils his destiny, is the argument enforced by Mr. St. 
John; 

Ills gi’ief is hut liis sraiidcsur in disguise. 

And discouteiil. is iumiorlality;— 

the obstacles to liis ha])piuess he is ever seeking to thrust aside; if 
unsucct'ssful, his cdloi’ts arc stigmatized as criiniiiid acts of rebellion; 
if they burgeon into revolutions, tht‘y are the theme of endless glory. 
Those who sowthew'iiid reap the whirlwind ; revolution is sdwaysjjrc- 
ceded hy profligate degeiieraey and currujition in the w’^orld’s rulers; 
it is the (lc<*t-winged Nemi'sis of abused power. Itevolfition is there¬ 
fore al^va^^ s justitiahle; for it i?. llie ut'cessary, self-invoked retribu¬ 
tion of perverted trust; it is the heayv lialanet of a long catalogue of 
neglected reforms; it is tlu* desperate, hut, in the state of things, 
natural, gasping for relief of ilie .stieial fr.inie that is sick unto death. 
Mr. St. John iollows out this iirirnment' through the various cycles of 
Eiiro]iean history, ]»ieturing laithfully t le* e\<‘esses of royal, oligarchic, 
ami jiriestlv power, ami ^llowlng the iuevitahle n-i/pn Hfifroltri ftpordiiri, 
which awaited them in the armed indignation of an awuiteiUHl 
peojde. Of the jiresent he sjteaks nmeli—of the germs of gootl and 
(“vil we arc uplying for 1 he future; and is esiiecially ominons on the 
syst'«*matized military power wdiii-h, aeeordiiig to his hcli(*f, now holds 
the destinies of Eurojie. in the liollow of its hand. But the soldier of 
tliv‘ lower cm])ire is a cr*'aturc, who hy the force of tilings is daily 
becoming les» necessary and less possible in the world. It w.as hut 
tlu* oiln;r day tliat a Boston su|)erintendent ol‘ police refused to lay his 
hands ujion a fugitive slav«j; ajjd can the army remain, in the heart of 
ei\Uization, the only caste iminflm'nced by its concomitant sentiments 
o)' right ami justice V 

We have three vigorous ser\notis tliis quarter from Mr. Theodore 
Parker. In the lirst of those,* Ik* balances between tlu* autluwity of 
the statutes of men and the vuiwritteu laws of the divine eons(!i<*nee; 
and eiideavom’B to establish (with, we believe, an understood jiraetical 
reference) the freedom of thought and conscientious twtion on the 


® "The Noinesis of Power; C.kirph and Ftirms of IJovolntion.” Py James 
AugJiHtuB St. .Tohii. London • Chapman and JLdl. 18*4. 

* " TIjo LiiwH of tJorl, and the Statutes of Moti. ’ A Sei-inon iircsachud at the 
Music Hall, in Boston, Juno, 1854. By Tlieodore Parfc'ir. Poston. B. B. 
Mussey and Co. 
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broadest possible ^is. In bis taro other sermons,^ ^ Mr. Parker has 
g^ven a voice to the recently outraged moral sense of the Abolitionists 
in Boston; and a'cll it is that that city has so fearless and able a 
spokesman to utter its indigpuant protest. The events show us that 
the virus of an unnatural institu:||pn only finds food for feverous growth 
in the increasing material welfare of America, and that the deep-seated 
eril may yet imi^eril the crisis of her nationiil manhood. Still, witli 
such sterling assertion of the “ higher laws of God,” we do not fear 
but that justice will eventually triumph over cupidity, and the i)eu and 
the tongue over the slaveholder’s purse and the policeman’s baton. 

On the subject of free trade and its histoiy, w'c.have before tis two 
excellent books, the comparison of which affords additional interest: 
“(’obden and the League ; or, the English Agitation for Free Trade,’’' 
by Bastiat; and “ The Charter of the Nations,”** by H.Bunckley, contain 
a full aecomit of what has been at'coinplishcd in this country, together 
with its causes and consequences, and a collection of the most irre¬ 
fragable proofs of the wisdom of the Free 'J’rade policy, not only under 
the peculiar circumstances which led to its adoption in England, but 
as a step toward the union of the civilised world, and the ('xtension of 
the advantages of civilixation by means of commercial activity. 

In the former, its highly-gifted author, who w'as not spared to see 
the fultilment of the scheme ho Inul so much at heart, relates and ex¬ 
plains to, pcrha]ts, a listless multitude' of eoinjiatriots, fettered and 
blinded by protiH:tional prejudices, the bistorj' of the movement, as far 
as he witnessed it himself. In a masterly introduction, he unites 
the theory to th(j fac.ts, and predicts its realization in that prophetic 
spirit which rests its recognition of the futiu’e on an exact know¬ 
ledge of tlie past and present, and a cai’eful oliseiwation of events, ten¬ 
dencies, and ])robabilities. And jet tliere ia an air of melanchoU 
about liastiat’s book. The English volume, on the contrary, paints in 
glowdng colours the picture of a great eonnneix'ial revolution; its author 
is standing in the midst of a nation which triiun]diautly carried it by 
an aggregate of individual efforts, and is sufliciently elevated above the 
jiast, to enable him to survey the rise and j)rogress of the movement 
from an embryo warfare tf) a conquest, attended by consequences the 
most happy, though at the same time only the earnest of others. As 
our last nmnbcr contsiiued a notice of the first portions of the reprint 
of Bastiat, w'o have only to add that the volume before us well supports 
the fame of its distuiguished author. 


® New Crime Against Humanity.” A Sermon preached at the Music 
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The production of Mr. Bunckley carries with it no small authority. 
The Committee of the League have judged it a faithful exposition 
of what was chiefly promoted by their agency; for it was awarded 
the priae when that society, in opposition to the last ministi'^, 
resumed for a while its activity, andit|>roposed an essay, “showing the 
Results of the Repeal of the Com Law and the Free Trade Policy 
upon the Moral, the Social, the Commercial, and the Political Interests 
of the United Kingdom.” 

The “ Prudent Man” ® is a little book on further social applications 
of the principles of life asstirance, and gives some useful hints on or¬ 
ganizations for colonial investments. Written by a secretary to two 
Insurance and Friendly Societies, we had niucli the some uneasy 
scruple while reading it, as that with which wc would approach a 
pushing watchmaker’s “ Treatise'on the Watchbut in the main, we 
find it an honest exposition of a system on which our people eminently 
need information. Much more needed, however, and therefore welcome, 
is the reprint of an article, with which most of oiu* readers are already 
familiar, on the Reform of the Law of Partnership. The common-law 
principle of unlimited liability is shown by the writer to be wholly 
mijust in theory, and utterly pernicious in results ; while the opposite 
system of limitation is enforced by a copiousness of arguWut, and a 
clearness and vigour of style, which bespeak a perfect mastery of 
this impoi’tnnt stibject. 

The increasing importance deservedly recognised in statistical 
science, despite the sneers of those wlio sec in it only “ Vari dea'egarer 
aoee methodv” has sn^ested a valuable abridgement of the general 
I'csults of the recent Census,similar to those of the simultaneous 
returns of Fdueation and Religion, which wc have already had occasion 
to notice in these pages. We can scarcely exaggerate the interest 
which attsuthes to this digest—to the jdiilosopher, the legfislator, the 
philanthropist—funiishing, as it does, such sufficient and reliable data 
on the state of trade and progrc.ss of manufactures, the demand and 
bU}«ply of food, the birtlis, deaths, and luarriugiis of our people, their 
dw oUings, avocations, and sanitary condition, their geuerarculture and 
liappiness, and all the agencies for better or worse, which the state or 
the individual has set at work among them. However suspicious the 
ein]iluyTuent of official machinery for the purpose of collecting such 
facts, there is enough of intrinsic evidence to show that the returns 


® Tlie Pnvlent Man; or. How to Aciiuire L:uul, aud BemieatlL Money,^ by 
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have been impartially taken, and classified in a broad and becoming 
spirit. Tho Jiishoj) of Oxford’s attempt to throw diserodit on the 
returns is best answered by a careful scrutiny of the iieport itself, in 
which facts are revealed, with rt^pcct to the social and spiritual con¬ 
dition of our people, which id|||^t well alarm the Bishop for tho 
cliaracter of his Church’s Activity. But to those who would follow 
out this especial question,, under intelligent guidance, we recommend 
the perusal of an excellent tract ,*2 in which, under the head of “ Volun- 
taiy'ism,” the writer has animated the valley of dry Iwn^ of the mere 
Governmental Tables with a living siguiiiuancc that cannot be mistaken. 

Dr. Xlemm bas given us tbe first volume of a work “On the His¬ 
tory and Cultiue of Woman,’® a subject which must have tempted 
the indefatigable German to adopt a more spirited and tasteful treat¬ 
ment than we have hitherto notbd in bis lucubrations; but, 
beyond extremely elegant printing, we see nothing of the inilu- 
ence of the theme. It is true the author reserves for th(' suc- 
ciHiding volumes the liistorv of Woman in Euro])e—at home ami in 
society, in her civil and religious relations, in ht?r influence on LLf e- 
raturc and the Arts—or that portion of his task which borrows the 
mo.st varied interest from civilizt^ associations; hut’ we tremble to 
anticipate his niggardly criticism in tlicse, tlic most important, chapters 
of the history, if* the phlegmatic' D(»ctor do not c’sitcli more glowing 
vitulity over his labour. Hithcrio, attention i.s directed only to the 
conchtion of vvomau out of Eimqie, ami this, almost wlmlly in Asia. 
'J'lif autlior, moreover, seems to Hiip]M)se liis pubj<*et exhsiuHted hy a 
drciivy register of marriage ec’roinonifs and other curious eustom.s re¬ 
lating to tbe domestic and social lil‘c of the daughters of Asia; and, 
in his lutroduc'tioTi, conceived in tlie vc*rv si>irit of <lulm*ss, he re])cats 
a i*e\\ C()niinon)daees on the diffc'rcneo of tin* sexes, but, with a jmwjau- 
ti<ai which borders on infatuation, avoids all refereime to tin* growing 
(juestiuu of woman’s' legal rights and social jiositiuii. AV*c cannot 
deny one merit however to Dr. Klemm, hut on the score of depth or 
honesty it is somewhat (|UCstionable praise; vre menu that, despite its 
luati'inionia!' minutisc, his In^ok cuntiuus nothing to offend the most 
delicate taste; Za mere en- permeltra In lecture a mfiUe; but if the 
damsel consult her own pleasure, she will not be eager to avail lu'rself 
of the permission, but will look elsewhere for her sex’s history. It is 
one of the unhap]iy effects of the modern Bibloinaniii to call ii»to 
existence a spuriops class of writers wlio, with, a success wliich we 
camiot but regard iis unfortunate, hunt up every nook and ctinier of 
intelligent research, and disenchant the field of its proper freshness 
smd mjvelty. The author of “ Die Frauen ” is clearly one of these; 
indeed Germany is a fcrf.ilc rnotlicr of such; and if om* excessive 
literajy productiveness do not “trammel up” its own ]K*ruieiouK 
“consequence,” we may have soon to deplore tlie perverted enei^ of 

VoluiitaiyiHni in England aud Walus; or, The Consua of 1851.' Lcoidon : 
$ui$kin, Marshall, and Co. 185f. 

^ Frauen. Culturgescluchtliclic ScLilderungeu desZustandea und EinfluKHen 
dleivFniucii in den verscluedeneu Zoiien mid Zeitaltcni.'' Von Dr. (Tuntav Klcnmi. 

V Emtor Hand. Drusdeu. 1 ^54. 
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our own nation. Turning from Dr. Kleimn’s laborious trifling on the 
culture of woman in the past, wt* acknowledge a more practical eifortin 
a little pamphlet designed to point out some of those grave legal 
wrongs under which the Euro})ean wife (in this respect hardly more 
favoured than her Asiatic sister) Buffi’s in the present. Under their 
appropriate hcarls, we have here a careful little digest of the most im¬ 
portant laws relating to the liic of woman in England; and a few 
suggestive comments (which we would fain have seen cj^nded) are 
added at the close, in illustration of that grand legal Action by which, 
losing all rights of property, and denied the power of divorce, the 
English maiden merges in wifehood her rational liberty and identily. 
This admirable compilation shows us, what we knew too well, that in 
virtue of these laws,—which we are daily coming to regard as a de¬ 
grading remnant of the im]>erfcc1 institutions of barbarism—woman, 
in marriage, is brought to stake tlie jowi'l of her }ia])piness, her free¬ 
dom, her individual aims and duties, on the hazard of a single throw. 
She jdedges her liberty for a wider and more beautiful lilxjrty, it is 
tru(‘, but if she loses tliis, she falls on slaven' till the more tcrriblo— 
the slavery constniined illegality, or the more sinful bondage of 
jjassive oliedicnce. ISIany slirink from so critical a venture; more live 
to wish such wisdom had been theirs. I’hcre is some*thing falsely 
beautiful in the law wliicli blends the legal evisitinee of the wife in 


that of licr liusband ; there is no fairer ]>Leture than that of all-trusting 
tendemess in the sheltering elasj) of manly fortitude and all-suflicing- 
ness; but there is no more freqiu’nt or fearliil obvei'se tlian the actual 
issues which arc daily revealeil to us of Kiiglish mairieil life in all 
grades of society. TJic bells ring in a |ioeui and a theory, which .••un 
on to the hrolicii-heartod woes of tragedy, or hijise into that dead prose 
of n‘!ility which Milton jcalls the chaining of a living soul to a dead 
body. As if in keeping with a coiujircliensiv*.* s])irit of despotism, 
women have Ijct'u so systeinatieallv educated to their false position 
tliat tliey have hitherto sluinbcrcd umliT their indignity. Eut the 
tide of ojiinion is surely setting towards enlightened convictions on 
their rights and wriiiigs; and we regard this little pamphlet not 
only as a straw wliieh shows the enrrent, but as an influence, which, 
with its sinqde hut signiAeant teaching, may haply scarve to direct it. 
That this imijortant subject is being ajqiroachcd on all sides, the ap¬ 
pearance of another jiamjdilet''* on the education of girls serves 
liapjnly to assure us. I.hider the subject of bodily training, the writer 
argues for a fuller development of the feminine phyxique than can bo 
satisfied by the gentle calistlienics of boarding-schools, and the false 
notions of decorous restraint so prevalent in our middle-elass; and 
passing on to mental education, concludes, justly enough, that throiqfb 
tin* lAmsy aiul artifleiaJ eidture allowed to girls, “ half the nation,” ou 
]u*ril of their “distinctive womanhood,” are forbidden to inquire. 


"A lincf KmninaTy, in Plain LaugiKagu, of the Most Important Laws con" 
cfpniiifj 'Women; together witli a Few Observatiuua thereon." London: John 
(!1i.apiiian. 

“Remai’ks on the Education of Gii'ls.” Loudon j ,lohu Ohapman. 1854. 
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We 'Would not be slow to concede both these positions, even though 
the^ were less forcibly and ingeniously recommended. In the momd 
which modem fashion sets up, we look in vain for the free, unconscious 
gjrace, the elevated beauty, the full, majestic proportions which rivet 
our wonder in the classic types '^p^matured and blooming womanhood. 

. And with respect “to the other, ^e immemorial prejudice still lingers 
wliich excited Voltaire’s dreary witticism: “ Ideas are like beards— 
women and young men have none;” and Lessing’s more graceful 
pleasantry, “ that a young lady who thinks is like a rnaii who rouges,” 
It is not yet fully admitted that there is no sex in great thoughts, or 
that woman has any legi'timate posi'tion outside the narrow but lovely 
circle of domestic routine. But time falsifies even the wittiest of 
philosophers, and woman is beginning at length to wake, and wonder 
whether the vows of a false gallantry have not been made, and the soil 
inemse of poesy been burned at the altar, only to lull the goddess into 
obliviousness of her rightful and grander attributes. And in those 
influences which are now busy with the warj) and woof of the future, 
we recognize no slight assurances that, as the writer says—“ With the 
leisure and experience of life which our changing institutions ■will 
bring, it is probable that the different point of view which their sex 
wer occupy, from its niatoraal relations, and the peculiar sus¬ 
ceptibility always attributed ■to women, will cause tliem to strike out 
new patl^ of thought, and to contribute fresh and vital truths to the 
stock which we already possess.” There is a happy propriety in the 
simul'tancous appearance of these two thoughtful little tracts: give 
wiser laws, and education will borrow their larger Avisdom; educate to 
a theoretical standard, and the actual shape of institutions will, by the 
“force ties cJwses," accommodate itself to the theory. 

We arc indebted to the enterprise of Mr. lloutledge for an interesting 
volume of Lectures,^® selected from those delivered at St. Martin’s 
Hall, in connexion with the Educational Exhibition recently held there 
under the aus])icos of the Society of Arts. We are the more disposed to 
regard with favour this little memorial of that abortive attempt to exhibit 
educiition, 'uccause it does somewhat to redeem, in our eyes, the grave 
error in which that attempt originated. Were it not for the excellent 
series of lectures which accompanied it, the galleries of St. Martin’s 
Hall might have seemed to base successful teaching on a facile arrangfe- 
inen't of scholastic machinoiy, to reduce the process of eliciting virtue 
aud implanting knowledge to a dexterous use of a few mechanical hc]])s, 
to make us look for its improvement to the cheapening of wood and 
paper, or the construction of a new globe. In its design to secure the 
aid of efficient lecturcra, the preface to this volume informs us that the 
Council of the Society did not coniine itself to one particular sect or 
party, but desired that all should have an opportunity of explaining 
their views; and we are fully assured of its catholicity of intentioii 
when we find such men as Mr. Itobert Hunt and Mr. Marriott of Ox- 

. It. I , -- 

W “ Lectares in Connection with the Educational Exliibitiun of the Society of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Delivered at St. Martin's Wall ,” Loudon; 
G. Routledge and Co, 185^ 
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furd associated together, and Govemmeiit Inspectore claiming audience 
with Ciurdinal Wiseman. Prismatic rays of opinion, put side by side, 
will often purely merge in the larger truth; and we are certainly not 
disposed to quarrel with any scheme which bnngs the differing though1;ti 
and experiences of able men to bear !||iion a sulnect of sucli deep and 
general interest. Of the lectures, those of l&x. Marriott on “ The 
Digestion of Knowledge,” Mr. Jelinger Symons on “ Industrial Edu¬ 
cation,” and Cardinal Wiseman on “ Tlie Home Education of the 
J’oor,” seem the most intrinsically notable. The latter, to judge from 
the prefixed advertisement, seems to have been thus carefully published 
to refute certain animadversions of the daily papers, accusing the Car¬ 
dinal of advocating, indirectly, a kind of tentative censorship of the 
press. But we are not sure that such is not the devout consummation 
to which the fair abstractions of *thc lecturer would practically tend. 
He suggests the formation of some body—“call it a committee, 
society, whatever you please”—to superintend the production of a 
model home-literature for the working man. Wc are wickedly re¬ 
minded of Mr. Thoma.>^ Grat^ind’s worthy inspector of schools who, 
in his full-blown official enthusiasm, looked pro]ihctically to the “ time 
when cominissioner.s should reign upon ciirth.” Prom a committee 
fur the dissemination of good liooks to an organized control of the 
nowsi)aper press, the steii is natural and e.asy in the ]iolitical Avemus 
of China or Italy ; but the upper day has been too dearly .and wortliily 
won in England for us to forget the simple lesson of the journey. 

Hi‘gi‘1 has left no book on education, but out of the tweut}’-two 
volume.s of his collected works, and by means of some letters to his 
friends, Dr. Gustav Thaidow has compiled an extremely interesting 
book, ivallcd “ Hegel’s Views on Education juid Instruction.”^'^ We 
have before us only the second part of the second volume, hut as far 
as we can judge of tlie whole from the part, we should say that the book 
is by no means the fulfilment of what tin* title promises; and though 
replete with interest, has no niori! ])ceuliar claims to the attention of 
})ersons (‘iigaged in education, than of those who are devoted to other 
jii’rsuits. it is a sketch of the history of civilization, traced to the 
residts of its development in our own times. This volume contains a 
survey of Lloman imd modern (“ Christian-Gcrmanic ”) history, while 
the former one treated ol‘ the jjrogress of civilization among Oriental 
nations and the Greeks. Wo certainly agree with the editor Avhen 
he says that “ the oomjnlations of what Cicero, Horace, and Quintilian 
liave written on education is not suificient without a clear comprehen¬ 
sion of the spirit of the Homan people, and that this caimot he obtained 
without periectly understanding their laws, constitution, and, in short, 
the philosophy of their history.” But no less certain is it that the 
rcsiilts of a most eominHiheiisive course of study should lie a])plied to 
that particular subject of which a book midertakt'S to treat. In the 
pi-escnt instance this has not been done. Out of 415 pages there are 


w Hegel’s Ansichien uber Erziebung uiid Unterricht.” In 3 ThoUen. Von 
Dr. Gustav Thaulow, Professor der Universitat zu Kiel. Kiel. Acadetaische 
Buchhandlung. 1354. 
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scarcely two or tliroe that beai* at all on the subject of education, and 
these ^ Ullcd Avith uiiini}wrtaut anecdotes of men enga^^d in that 
pursuit, which seem to have bet*n admitted merely from conscientious 
scniples in the editor’s min'ft that he should, in some measure, correspond 
io his p]-t)fes6ion8. However this may be, no reader of historical or 
philosopliical works should omit the perusal of the book before us; the 
ricliness of its matter, the de])th of thought which it cver;jTvhcrc 
manifests, and the muscular vi^ur of its style, far more than coraj)en- 
sato for the obscurityof expression which occasionally occurs. 

Among other educational contributions of the quiirter, wc observe 
Professor Mulligan has consulted the interests of schools, as before of 
colleges, in preparing a careful abridgment of his laiger treatise on the 
‘‘ (Jlrammatical Structure of the English Language but more, ]M‘r- 
ha})s, in reminding us how unaccountably oiir schools ignore the 
scientific teaching of Euglislt than in, himself, supplying the sullieient 
means and inducements. Indeed, it is questionable Avbetbcr larger 
manuals, even of confessed ability, can ever furnish tlu* best system of 
tn*atment for school-books on similar subjects, or preserve a propor¬ 
tionate value when thus clipped imd dwindled by the Educatitmal 
Procrustes. To proceed rigorously from first priiieqdes is, in many 
tilings, to disenchant the young, who had been safely and jileasantly 
led to the study of them by concrete examides. On ibe Avbole, how¬ 
ever, wc regard Profe.ssor Mulligan's treatise as a great step in a 
direction wliioh since Lily and A,seham has remained untrodden. There 
is one feature of the volume, hoAvever, whose inlhiitc service to the ii'- 
stnictor is ostentatiously paraded, but wliieli we are inelined to regard 
as its greatest blemish; Ave mcsui the (‘atechetical n]iparatus drawn up 
in imposing phalanx at the foot of each page;. “ If avc examiiu* atten¬ 
tively,” sa,As the Avriter, “any assemblage of AA'ords which conA'C}** a 
complete thought, to the human mind, aa'g shall soon discover that the 
seiwices performed hy the severiJ Avords are not of the .**anie kind.” 
At the bottom of the page AAf are startled by tlie question: “Wliat 
shall wc find, Avhen we examine attentively any asst'inblage of Avord> 
Avliieh conveys a complete thought r'” Such interrogation as this re¬ 
minds us, that after his lesson on Electiicity one day, a worthy pedagogue 
of (lermany jiosed his scholars with the like somewhat general inquiry: 
“ What had the uucieut (Ireeks no notion of?” The boys AA^ere fairly 
at sea in their negative information resiiecting that great peojde, aaIio 
knew at once so much and so little. They Avere therefore refen'ed to 
their class-books, and read that “ the ancient Greeks had no notion 
that there were other substances, besides amber, wliich gave forth the 
electric fluid Avhen excited by friction.” 


“ Exposition of tiie (humiuatical Structure of the English Language." liuiiig 
an Attempt to Furnish an LuproA'cd Method of Teaching Grammar (abridged by 
the Author). Fur the use of Schools. By John Mulligan, A.M. London 
Sinmkin, M^nhall and Co. 1854. 
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M EMILE MAIITIN, of Vorvins,* Phai’-macien^ tells us that the 
. Cliemistrj of tlie present day, as it is tauf]fht by its most eminurar 
professors, has no firm foundation, lio general theory; that for the 
last ten years his own labours have bocii devoted to the suppljdng oi‘ 
this want, and that he considers the jiresent an opportune moment to 
bring forward his general reform of the body of chemical doctrine 
This i-eform is bound upon what ho declares to bo his own peeuliai’ 
and capital discovery—^the native of the true ponderable and impon¬ 
derable elementary bodies. 

At the head of the list of these now elementary bodies, M. Martin 
plai-es the tw'o electricities, positjve and negative, or—as he prolers to 
term them— ctherilc and elect rile; for these electricities, he assure.^ 
us, have hitherto been tpiite wrongly regarded as mere forces. They 
are iii reality bodies, which, notwithstanding their iinj>onderahilitj^ 
possess j)owerfiil chemical ailinitios, unite chemically with one another, 
and Avith the sim]>le ]Jon(lcrable bodies, in definite proportions, with 
the ordinary phenomena of saturation and change of state, \\3iat 
cheniist.s eomniouly uiider.*«taud by elcnientar;^ bodies, suvh as oxygen, 
hydrogen, suljdiur, iJotsissiuni, lead, &e., arc in reality compounds oi‘ 
tile true elementiny oxygen, hydrogwi, &.c., with rlertnle or ethc.'ilr. 
as the case may b»‘. Tlic alhnities of these true elementary bodies 
fine witli another arc always ina1henuitieall\' the same ; and given the 
eh'nients jin'sent, the resulting composition mid dueom])osition would 
he always sieenrately ealeulalde, if it were not that wdiat we call 
clement.-' arc in reality eompounds, eontaiiiing difTerent projiortions of 
electi'ife and ethenle. 

To render M. Martin’s theory more comjirchcnsihle, we may cite 
liis e\[>lanation of the manner in which water is decomposed by the 
voltaii* current:— 

"In the dccomposhion of water, wc find tlicse four bodies co-cxistiug: m 
fli'! water, the oxjgeuaud Judnigeiiarc united, so that their recipweal affinities 
arc eoinplctcly saturated; the two eloclrjcitii-s ai’c free, and arc poiu-ed into the 
lifjuid, by inoaus of tlie metal lie rirciiit, as fast as they arc generated by the 
chcuiien! pile. If the. eireiiit were eiitirel’v closed by the contact of the 
metallic wires, the t Irctrile ami ethenle w ould comhiuo, with the evolution ol 
caloric, in the inulst of the liquid, hutthetwo jilaliuum wires are separated in 
a short space, and tlie inlerposed ])artieles ofwrater are exposed to their in- 
Jlueuce. Under Ihesc circuni stances, the elect rite of the negative pole at tract .s 
the hydrogen, the. ethenle of the positive pole, the oxygen, and thcsi* fwo 
cleuiciits of the water separate at tlie inonicnt when their niutiuil affinity is 
overcome bj those of the two cJectricitdes; they appear then at the two pules 
to cuter into new eonibinaiions. At the negative pole, the hydrogen coml)iue.‘s 
with the elecirile, and forms hydrogen gas; at the positive pole, the oxygen 
combines with the eiherile, and forms oxygen gas. Tliese two cominua’tions 
result in the. perfect saturation of all affinities, since the gases which are evolved 
are each disengaged in a state of complete neutrality, and> moreover, iu a slati" 
of iiidiircrcnce for the polo at winch they arc developed.”—W. 

I “Nouvelle £colc f^lcctro-Chemique, ” par E. Martin, Je Vervins. !• Livraiaoii. 
Megmgnon Marvis. Paris: 1854. 
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Caloric is, according to our author, a compound body, fomed by 
the imion of elecirile and etheriie, and may, under certain circum¬ 
stances, become deeomijosed into these its primary elements. 

We can offer no ojdnion u})on these novelties, which, however, seem 
{o have a sort of familiar sound, as if they were repetition, in a new 
shape, of old and famih’ar theories; and wu merely call the attention of 
competent judges to them. We may remark, however, that there 
seem to be a good many myths involv^ in the language of Chemistry 
as it stands, and that it would be well if some quanficd person would 
revise and define them. What is the atomic theory, so universal!}' 
admitted, but a vast myth ? What the theory that the elements 
of compound bodies crist in them cut such, and its logical crm8e(|uenc(', 
the discrimimition of compounds into binary, ternary, quaternaiy, &c., 
but a pure hyjwthesis V How do w(» know, for instance, that urea is 
a quaternary compound, and cyanate of ammonia a binary one ? Doubt¬ 
less all these are very convenient hy]»otheses, but convenient byi»o- 
theses whose hypothetical nature is forgotten ai’O myths, and often 
liecoine stumbling-blocks. It is a convenient hypothesis, for instance, 
to draw a distinction between matter and force, and M. Martin is 
esp»;cially anxious to prove that electricity is a body and not a force— 
a conclusion Vhich has been amved at in a different form by the most 
eminent physicist of our own countr}'; and yet what do we know of 
matter, except as a bundle of forces, of W'lucli gravitation is one ? 
And if it be admitted thai- heat, light, and electricity do not gravitate, 
in w’hat sense can they be said to be material? Or, on the other 
liand, if they be material, what is force ? * 

Truly there is a ijcriod, or, perhajrs we might more projierl}' say, a 
recurring eycl** of periods, when every science tends to become embar¬ 
rassed, like a child entangled in its own learling-strings. Is not this 
somewhat the case at present with Phy.«ics and Cliemistry r AVi* are 
glad, however, to escape from such dizzy heights as these, to the more 
safe if less attractive ground of the practical applications of science; 
and among works whose aim is to expound these, none will be found 
more clear Slid pleasing in their style, or more sound in substance, than 
Dr. Scoffern’s collection of some of those “ Lectures on Chemistry,” ' 
whereuith for so many j'ears I^rofessoi- Brando delighted the audiences 
of the Iloyal Institution. In this volume will be found Iccturt's on 
the principles and practice of dyeing, bleaching, calieo-])rinting, sugar- 
making, and fermentation; ami on the chemistry of fatty bodies, of 
woody fibre, gelatine, &,c. Those who have had the good fortune in 
past years to listen to Professor Brande, and remember his pleasing 
delivery, and always successful experimental illustrations of the matter 
under ^cussion, will regard these lectures as pleasant memorials; 
and those who have not, M’ill find in them the best means of repairing 
their loss. 

As a work of a similar and most useful aim, we have to call attention 
to the Cyclopsedip. of Useful Arts; with an Introdiictuiy Essay on 


■ “Organic Chemistry applied to Arts,’* &c. By W. T. Brande, 7.11.8. 
Arranged }«y J. Scotfern, h^.B. Longmans, 1854. *■ 
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the Great Erhibition of 1851a work which, notwithstanding the 
known onmivoruus and insatiable cajjaciticB of reviewers, we really do 
not pretend to have read—a circumstance which will excite the less 
surprise when we mention that it consists of two large octavo volumes, 
closely printed, of about a thousand pages each, and dealing with 
almost every conceivable branch of the and manufactures, from 
the construction of abattoirs to that of liair-pencils, and from the 
wielding of hammers to the economical production of zinc. The 
C’yclopiedia is very beautifully illustrated; numerous plans md 
sections are given of the machinery used in the processes described in 
the different articles; and it will un(iuestionably prove a most Valuable 
addition to the libraries of those who are practically engaged in the 
useful arts, or who desire to have a general acquaintance with indus¬ 
trial processes and manufactures. • 

The most important contributions to Science proper during the last 
few months have unquestionably been made in the direction of Biology. 
In our own country more particularly, a physiological work has ap¬ 
peared—^i>r. Carpenter’s “ Coinpai-ative Pliysiology,” ‘ which will 
assuredly only increase its author’s already deservedly high reputation, 
and will for a long time oecii])y a leudiiig pliwe among the most ad- 
vjmeed wovkh on the subject of which it treats. The iucassaiit succcs- 
.sion of editions of Dr. 0ar2)entcr’s works shows pretty clearly in what 
estimation his labf)urs are luid hy the general public, not only in this 
country but in America, (where. w(; believe they arc almost imiversally 
used as text-books,) and there is ik^ neeil to recommend this volume to 
that section of tlie r(*ading world; hut we are strongly inclined to 
think that while receiving a Ihll, and ])erhaps overJlowing, meed of rc- 
])utatioii from this quarter, Di'. Caiqieuter is somewhat stinted of his 
lair share h}-- his seientilie brethren, wlio are ai)t to regard his works as 
digests, and himself, to use a liivonrite [iltrase, as sluqdy a “ compiler.” 
Now, although no one estim.iii‘s the faculty for origin^ investigation, 
and that rare jjower of seeing uito fact for oneself, which is the basis 
of all science, and of all real kuowledgi* of any kind, more highly than 
ourselves, yet we would observe, iii Dean IS\rifb’s words, tha>t thei'c is a 
xliUereueo “ bctvv'euu seeing and seeingand that observation, without 
compilation and digestion, is quite as valueless as compilation and 
digestion without tij)servation. There is a kind of rational creature 
which looks at dead Hi(‘K and shells, at bones and muscles; and having 
given uami‘s to all the different sorts it can pick out, and acquired tlie 
faculty of remembering and ju’oducing them on occasion, cidls itself an 
original investigator and a. man of science, and looks down upon every¬ 
thing else as ‘‘more compilationand we cannot but think tli.at the 
unfoi'tuuatn abundance of this sort of minute jdiilosophy, among the 
followera of natural history and j^hysiological science in Eughuid, has 
something to do with the cry to which wo refer. 


3 ('ycl(>])ipdia of Useful Arts, Mechanical and Chemical; Manufactures, 
Mining, anil Engiiiocring. Edited by Cliarlos Tomlinsuh. George Vii-tuu anil 
l\i., Loudon and New York. 1851. 

“ rriiiciples of Comparative Phj'siology.” By W. B. Cariientcr, M.D.,F.It.K. 
4lh Edition. Loudon ; Churchill, 1854. 
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The true philosopher is not only an observer, but also a compiler. 
He is the Blackstone of the laws of nature. All eontributions to 
science are little partial codices and digests of these; and if we are ever 
to arrive at a complete code, it must Ik? by the labours of those who, 
{Possessing a sufficient practical knowledge of the subject to guard them 
from error, will endcorour to compare together these parti^ attem])ts 
—seeking the clue among their resemblances, eliminating their difier- 
6iice.s, and fusing them into a harmonious body of statutes—^the lustU 
tute.s of Nature. This, however, is compilation, and thus carried out 
is one of the grandest and most diguificd oceu]}ations of the human 
mind. And in this spirit it is our cleai" judgment that Dr. Carpenter’s 
works have been written. We ventimc to assert that neither in France, 


nor in Germany, nor in America, does there exist, at the present 
day, any series of woi'ks to bo coiujiarcjl to Dr. Carpenter's for the 
(.dear, concise, and fair view of the state of Physiology which they 
present; and again, the.t there is no work on the general facts and 
principles of Biology, from which the student can .so I'cadiJy iiirni.«h 
himself with a knowledge of tin' science, or by inean.s of which the pro¬ 
ficient is so well led to discern the direction in which its gi’cat prohlenii* 
lie, and the mcthoils by which iis j)rogi'c.-..'s may ho as'^ured, as that 
which is novf before us. This is high praise, hut, we w<»uld add, neither 
hasty, nor we btdieve undue, nor made in any ]>artia,l .«i)irit. We hy 
no moans assort that fault mav not be found with f.licsc works: tirors 
in detail unavoidahh ereo]* in evt rywhere, and like all enviable 
faculties, that of gi'iieralization has itr. Nemesis, tending, as it doe< 
sometimes, to cut ice its fortunate po.ssess(ir “heyondhis l:u«t;’'—l>ut 
compare the “ Com]»araiivc Pliysiology ” with any work of a similar 
scope—e.y., that under the same title hy Agassi/ and Gould, and what 
we owe to Dr. Carjienter's sound judgment and eareful exeuulion will 
at once become sulfieienfly obvious. 

But to jiass to sonft* pariienlar illustrations of our meaning. 

It is now sevcn-aiid-! wenty years since ^'on Bar jiublished his great 
work “ On the Develoj'ment of Animals ” and laid douu therein tlioso 
laws, wliicbare to Biology what Ivi'jder’s great g(*nerali/.ations were to 
Astronomy. During that time, hy what English or Fr(?neh philuso pher 
has the vast import of these laws bc*on acknowledged and appreciated y 
Absolutely, by not one save Di*. Bairy; and that be is the exception 
is a sounder claim tt* om grafifiidt* than all his researches on “ double 

3 )irals.” In Dr. raqicntcr’s work, liowcv cr, tin? reader will find a most 
ImirableexjiositionofVoiiBsir’slaws,—an exposition wliieli shows that 
the writer not morel v transplants the gimeralizations of others, but 
that he can in the highest sensi* make them his own. We strongly 
recommend the perusal of the first chajitcr of the “ Comparative Pliy- 
siology” to all wlio desire to appi’cliend upon what basis the Biological 
sciences rest—^what arc the methods and criteria of all sound Physiologj' 


and Biology'. 

The chapter on ‘‘Generation and Development,” more especially 
lAe author treats of the (|ue.stion of the so>called “ alternation of 
I^JiS^ations,” and that on the “ Fimctions of the Nervous System,” are 
iisa.imB excellent; nor do wu know of any work in which the subtle 
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questionR involved aru discusacd in so masterly a manner; indeed, we 
arc acquainted with no general work in which many of these matters— 
a clear understanding with regard to which is of tot-rate importance 
for the progress of Physiolog}"—are discussed at all. • 

Thus much to show that we most fully appreciate ’the singular 
ability which Dr. Carpenter has displayed, and the great labour which 
he hart devoted to his work; but we have already smd that we do not 
always agree with him; and without be'uLg guilty of the ingratitude of 
small cavils, wo do nevertheless feel bound to say that we have, in 
counnou jiarlance, “a crow to pick” with him, and that a bird of no 
small dimensions, hlore than once, in our quarterly survey of Science, 
have we had occasion to do battle with those who believe that we are, 
at present, in a position to diseo\er a definite law and order in the 
:t])peiu'anec (if living beings upon the surface of our glohc. The hypo¬ 
thesis- whii'h we have hitliorto eomhatod, however, is not that which 
J>r. (.^ir])euter puts forward. Like ourselves, he o[)poses the notion of 
oiiv liemg able to discover «‘videnee of a progi'cssive development of 
Jiving ibnus in time, hut he proposes an idea of his own, to which we 
must «‘<mress we eau as litfle assent:— 

“ Si j far as at present kiioini. Uiereforc, the general facts of*Paljconfology 
appi’i' 1 I () *«!inrt ion t he belief, 11i.it l/tr MMf pl.tn may be 1 raei'd out in vrliat may 
be c.iileil //a* j/i'iirml hit' uf flu- ijhJir, as in the nulirulnol hfo of every one of the 
forms i.f or<;;ini7,ed beiin; which iinw people it, anil that iu I he successive in- 
Irodiietinn of llie sever:il groups com])OMn<rtJie .'injiua] and vcgotuhle kiimdoms 
ve'.ji'’etl\el_v, the. progression n-as not so nineli from the lower to the higher 
Ibr: as from the more gi'iieriil to the nioie speeuil,—from those wliich were in 

closis. ri lationship uilh etu'h oilier lo those I hat are most isolated as types 
of till'll respective groii}>s. And thus ii, h.is h:ip|HMii'd, that, as every Palironto- 
loni.-t miisl be ready to admit, .i large prmmrliou of the cxiiuci ft rms of ammals 
and legetaliles, iiiiist rank in .tin philnsophiual s^istem of clussificatien as 
aridiiiif or fi'uimtumd lot ms, eonneiluig logetlier the groups wliich seem 
naturally to assemble around exisuiig types, and selduiii standing as centres 
round uliieli CMsting forms should be arr,mired.—would be prematurt* and 
presumptuous to a,ssert that siieli '-./.vtlie plan ou Auiieli the progrcs.sive evohi- 
lioii of the great scheme of (trganie rreaiimi has proceeded; but tihe foregoing 
iudieritions maybe tJiought siiilieient to justify the assi*rt.iou,thal, such mnifhave 
been the plan. If tins vieiv have a foiiiidatioii iu tnitli, the development of the 
prinei])!!' in all its eoinpletcness lu'ist he left for the time when PidaHnit-ology 
shall possess, as llie. result of the .leeumiihited labours of many generations (it 
m.iy he; of industrious explorers, a eulleetiou of information respecting the past 
distriluitiun of Animal ami Veget.ihle life upon onr globe, in some degree coiu- 
jiarable, to that to which the A’liiuial History of the present time is rapidly at¬ 
taining ”—^p. 117. 

Now we must object, in limine, that if, as Dr. Carjieuter asserts, 
extinct forms are “ osculant” hetweeu existing groups and not 
“ central,” or more nearly related to the typas of these gn>ups them¬ 
selves (which is, in other w'ords, more “ general” than the special 
members of the groups), if this he true, then it does not apjiear how 
extinct forms can be said to he more general, i.V,, nearer the typo 
than existing ones. Again, there is this to be remembered, tliat if, as 
seems highly probable, the only true relation of all possible modifica¬ 
tion of any type to one another and to it, is saieh as the points on. a 

^ 112 
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nphere have to one another and to their centre, then such forms as do 
not exist at present must necessarily have the position of osculant 
forms with respect to such as do ; and the fact would have no further 
significance. 

But from such abstract considerations as these we willingly pass to 
the concrete grounds on w'hich Dr. Carpenter bases his generalization, 
the more important of which we will quote and criticize seriatim. 

“ Thus the Trilobites of the Paleozoic fonuations are more nearly represented 
at tlic present time by the larrol forms of certain Entomostracons emstaeen, 
than by the adult forms of any: their resemblance being peculiarly close to 
larval forms of the Limulus, which, when it quits the egg, is destitute of the 
peculiar bayonet-shaped weapon proceeding from the post-abdominal division of 
the body in the adidt, and also has the cephalo-thorax relatively smaller, and the 
abdomen longer and more trUobed.”—p. 407. 

True, but Limulus is the most aberrant of Entomostrnca from the 
crustacean archetype, and however much the Trilobitc resembles its 
larva, it docs not resemble in the least the larva of ordimuy crus¬ 
taceans, and, assuredly, if wo could conceive a tj’pical crustacean, the 
Trilobitc would depart far more widely from it than the brachyourous 
decapoda, wl^ich have hitherto been foun<l only in more recent strata. 

It is not a little remarkable, in fact, that the Trilobitc is, of all crus¬ 
taceans, that which is furtlie^-t removed from citlicr the archetype of 
the Crustacea or their csu-ly condition. For tlic first part of a crusta¬ 
cean which appears in the embiyo, is the ventral half of tlie segments, 
with the rudinicutary legs, the dorsal hall' being completed last; while, 
so far as we know, tlic Trilobitc had no legs at all, and the only 
skeleton it presents is that of the dorsal half of Ihc segments. 

“Moreover, in nearly all Ihc (‘arlicr fislies, iis was lirst poinlcd out by Pro- 
fciisor Agassiz, we line! a confoniialioii of tlu* tail which uifTers from that pre¬ 
vailing amongst the. existing lislics, but coiTespontls ^itli Hint Mhieb iiresent.s 
itself in the embryonic stall* of the bittei. Form most of the osseoiLS iislie.sof 
tlie present epocJi, the bodies of several of iJie teiminsJ caudal vertebraj 
coalesce, so tliul ihc spinal column apjaiiirs to t-iid abruptly, whilst tlicir neural 
and hiemal arches and spines are equally developed above and below, so us to 
form the hamterm 1 tail represi’iiied iu tig 7 Sa ; ni ahnost every lisli anterior 
to the Liassie period, on tlu* other hand, tin* tail was formed upou the heteru- 
ccrcal typi*, iht verlebral eolumu being conliuued onwards into its upper lobe, 
which is e^nseipicutlv the hwgest. Jvovv it is obviously the hcturoccrcal tail 
which departs least from the. archetype, and wc iiiid that even tliosc fishes wliich 
present the homoee*Teal eoufurinutiuii iu their mature condition, have their 
tails originally lictci-ocrreal. Thus as the helcruccrcal tail is the smf getieml 
character of the cl:is.s, being possessed by every iisli at some period of its ex¬ 
istence, whilst the homnrcrcal eoiiformatiou is specially linuted to a section of 
the class, the all-but-uinversul ])rt>valunce of the foniier during the earlier 
periods of the life of the class in t.nr seas, and the comparatively late appear¬ 
ance oLthe. latter, constitute a v cry remarkable exainplc of this form of the 
doettUR above stated.”—p. 101). 

We by no means find fault with Dr. Carpenter for assuming as 
true, Jfcatements which are refloated in every work on comparative 
anatomy aud geology with which we are acquainted; but we neverthe- 
Jess believe that these same doctrines with regard to the hcterocorcality 
lOid homocercality of tishes’ tails,^ are totally incorrect. There is, 
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indeed, hardly a more curious piece of scientific histoiy than the story 
of the origin of this now universally prevalent dogma. 

When Agassiz published his celebrated work on fishes, it was accom- 
}3anied by a most admirable memoir on the development of one of the 
salmon tribe, by M. Vogt, a very .accomplished German physiologist. 
M. Vogt found tliat, at an early stage (not by any means the earhest, 
be it observed) of devdopment, the spinal column in the tail of the 
yoimg fish was bent up so as to present a certain resemblance (not very 
close, however) to that of a cartilaginous fish, and that, eventually--^ 
this turniug-up becoming more and more complete—-the apparently 
symmetrical and homocercal tail of the adnlt fish was, in fa!^, only 
an excessively heterocercal one disguised, a circumstance which can 
be readily enough made out by mere anatomical examination of a 
salmonoid fish. A severely accurate inquirer woidd now have turned 
to the other homocercal fishes, and would have ascertained, in the first 
jdace, whether tlio anatomic^ structure of their tails was identical 
with that observable in the salmonoid tribe; and secondly, whether they 
arrived at the structim; which they possess hy the same developments 
steps. MM. Agassiz and Vogt did nothing of the kind: they assumed 
that the tail of the salmonoid lish is “ homocercal,” in the same sense 
as that of the perch, or the mackerel, for example; thej* also assumed 
thcat the steps in the development of tlie tails of the latter are the same 
as in the salmon; and having assumed these two essential datOj they 
jumped to the conclusion that all homocercal fish arc primarily hetero- 
ccival, and deduced all the cousc<iuenccs cited by l>r. Carpenter, 
which have since passed current and have been universally accepted, 
without further examination. 

Now the truth is that, so far as we know, there is not a shadow of 
evidence for cither*of these assumptions. The anatomical structure 
of the tail of the truly homocercal fishes, such as the percli and 
mackerel, is not the same as that of the tail in* the salmonoid tribes, 
and all the developmental evidence which we have at present, tends 
to show tliat they arc not developed in the same way, but that they 
are homocercal irom the first, and always remain so. * 

On the other hand, is it iHially true that, either in the salmonoid 
fishes, or in the cartilaginous fishes, the tail primarily heterocercal? 
Assuredly not. In the young ray, and in the yoimg salmon, as may 
be seen by the most cursory inspection of M. Vogt’s own figures, the 
tail is primarily symmetrical above and below (i. e., homocercal) hetcro- 
cercal only at a subsequent period. Indeed, it would bo a wonderful 
exception to all known laws of development to find the asymmetrical 
condition precede the symmetrical—the special, the general; for the 
heterocerc^ tail is obviously the result of the special development of 
a part of a homocercal one. 

in fine, we hold that there is no proposition in con(iparative anatomy' 
which can be mure readily established than this—^that the hetcrocerem 
tail is an advance in development as compared jvith the homocercal 
one; and that therefore the argument tells (for as much as it is worth) 
against both the progressionist doctrine and that advocated by Dr. 
Carpenter. All the collusion has arisen from the mistake hy MM. Agassiz 
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and Yogt of a false homocercality (in the case of the salmon) for true 
homocercality, and from thar liaving overlooked the fact their own 
researches establish, viz., that the heterpeureal conditioB is preceded 
by a homocereal one. 

' Objections of a similar order might, we conceive, be taken, to the 
other facts addaoed by Dr. Carpenter in support of his theory. Thus, 
we do not see that the ancient Paheotherium (p. 110) is nearer the 
maiumaJian ai'chetype than the modem pig; and we must difler with 
him as to the Cystideans and Crinoids being less aberrant modiiica> 
tions of the Echinoderm type than star*lishus and Echini; lingula, the 
first known brachiopod is also the most aberrant of its group; and we 
confess we do not sen* in wliat way the plan of structure of tlie tetro- 
branchiate CephalojKMla, the earliest of that group, is nearer the coiniuuu 
plan of the MoUusca than that of the dibrauehiata. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Carpenter, that Euom]>halus and Dellei'o- 
phon present indications of close proximity to the Cephalojioda, inas¬ 
much as the fabricators of those ancient shells appear to have been 
heterupod mollusks, which assuredly do not a])proximate the Cephalo¬ 
poda in stmeturo, but arc. if we may use such a phrase, exiiggerated 
Gasteropods. 

And with'regard to the ^^'rtchrata, we must urge that we do not 
think Dr. Cariienter’s prtmiises, even if granted, quite beai’ oul. his 
conelusion. The facts he adduees only go to jn’ove that extimd; forms, 
such as the Coplmliispis. the Lahvj’intho<lon, the Khynchosaurus, &c., 
wore osculant hotween great groujjs, whi<*h eau by nf» means, iven il" 
we admit it, be takcu as evidouec that they depiuiied loss widely from 
tlio uommon ]>lan. 

In applying his tlu'cry to the vegetable world, Dr. Carpenter .says:— 

"In regard lo the geological history of the vegetiible kingdom, it inu.si lie ad- 
mitted that our knowletlge, is .still veiy nnperiect, in ci'iiseciueucc of the mh.iJ] 
'uuiuber of ease.s in which the internal slnictnre and frnet iJleation of the ('iiilier 
plants have been preserved in a condition that allows of theevaetdetcrniina- 
tiou of their charactei.>) and alhuiHcs. So far as our jwesent iiiforiiial ion ( X- 
tends, howetor, it is fully in harmony nith (he above doctrine; the oharac- 
leristic flora of the coal-fonnatioii ajjjicaring to hfi\e been chiefly conqtosed of 
■Conifera:, which constitute a connecting link hotween the Phancrogamia ami 
Ciyptogamiu; and of thc^c (lomfeisc, wlule sonic mav hare been nearly allied to 
existing forms, the great majority (Sigillariw, Lepidodeudra, Calamites, ke) 
apjicur to have jircscnted such a.combination of the clijj’actcrs of the Couiferm 
with those of the liigher Crjpt.oganiia, as no existing group exhibits.”—117. 

But here again we must repeat our objection, that an osculant 
position lietween two gronps is not the same thing as an approximation 
to the plan common to t^vn groujis; and, indeed, it might be fairly 
urged that the ciy])togamia of those times were more divergent from 
the common plan of cryptogamia, more specialized forms, just so far 
as they put on coniferous features. And it must be remembered 
tiiat yetry eminent botanists do not agree in the humble position here 
assigned to the ConifeKe, ui^ing, as they do, with no small appearance 

'ittason, that the latter present a more completely differentiated 
lecture than even the piajurity of dicotyledons and monocotyledons. 
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We have ventured to criticize this portion of Dr. Carpenter’s work 
somewhat freely, because we know buw wide a circulation hk views 
will have, and how greedily all such generalizations are seized upon by 
those who will not acquire with them any portion of the philosophic 
s]»irit and fairness of their author; but we trust it need barmy be adde<k 
that those diderenccs do not one whit alter our already expressed 
opinion that the “ Principles of Comparative Physiology” is incom¬ 
parably tlie best work of its kind extant. 

A now edition of a book wbicb has long been recognised as one of the 
best of its class, “ Wagner’s Eloiuents of Special Phyaology,”®, is a wel¬ 
come addition to biological literatiu'c, more especially when brought out 
under the sup&rintendcncc of so excellent a physiologist as Dr. Funke, 
whose notes and modifieatious bring tlu' work up to the level of the 
pre.‘«ent state of seienec. The •veteran Itudolph AVagner himself 
])rcscnts us with a most iuturesling colleeiion of his later essays, the 
fruits of the labours of the hist seven years, under the title of ‘‘ Neuro¬ 
logical Investigations.”** They may be said to be devoted to the 
deiuonstratiou of those pro]>ositioiis whicli, if true, must form the 
stnietural base for all futme s])eeulation u])on the manner in which 
the funetions of the nervous system are pevlbrmed: Ihe first, that the 
]>cripheral termiuation oi'the nerve fibres is not in loops, "but in wliat 
Wagner terms “free” extremities—that is, tliat they heeoiue con¬ 
tinuous with tlui elements of ordiusuy tissue; the second, that the old 
notion of nerve iibres ncvc*r dividing tbrongliout tlieir whole course k 
iiu’orreet, inasmuch as such divisions exist abumbintly; the third, tliat 
every nerve fibre is eoutinuous eeutrally, at any rate, ivith a ganglion 
gl(»bule, and, as a i-orolhiry, that the ri‘jlc\ fum-tion is etiected by the 
latter. ’J’he first of tliesi‘ pro]>ositious may now be. regarded as 
probably true, the si*cond as iimpiestiiniable, the third a ^ more than 
])rol)able; and that they may la? so eousiderod is mainly due to Pro- 
ietsor Wagner’s assiduous researches. 

A most admirable summary of what is at present known with regard 
to the physiology of the nervous sy.stom is to be found in Eckluird’s 
“Outlines”" of that subject. Eekhard n‘gjirils the luatterwuore espe¬ 
cially from its physical and purt*ly i)hysiologieal sitle, and we agree 
with him that the histologists liave been too apt to forgot that, after 
all, stnieture is a very iiui»criect clue to function. At the same time, 
ivi* must reniai’k tluit he lays himself open to the like reproach of 
absurd ono-8i(ledues.s by sucli remarks as the following:—“ Itoth 
views, however, are mere hypotheses, which are based upon no fai-ts, 
but merely on mieroscojncal imagi*s.” Surely M. Eckhard ought to 
know that a microscope is nothing but a second eye interposed between 
oneself and the object, and that the obj(‘etion that his physical observa- 


® * ‘ Itudolx)h Wagner's Lehrbuch tier Hpuuiellon Physiologie. Vierte dorchgehends 
ncu bearbeltute Auflage.” Von Dr. Utto Funke. Erate Liefurong. Voss. JLieipdg. 
1854. 

® Ncnrologiscbe Untersuebungm von Dr. R. Wagner.’* Mit Zwei Xupfertafeln. 
G. H. AVigand. Gottingen. 1864. 

^ '‘Gruudzuge der Physiologie des Nerrensyatems.” Von Dr. C. Eckhard. 
lUckcr. Giessen, 1854. 
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tions were nothing but ocular images,” would be just as rational. It 
is enough to put one out of all patience to find men devoted to one 
line of inquiry ridiculing those who follow another, as if we did not 
want light and inibrmation &om all sources, positive as well as nega¬ 
tive. Eckhard’s work, we should add, contains one of the most intel¬ 
ligible accounts we have met with of Du Bois Baymond’s great 
discoveries. 

Eoerster's “ Handbook of Spedial Pathologioal Anatomy”^ appears 
to be a full and valuable summary of a subject which is somewhat out 
of our range in this place; and we can advert but very shortly to Carl 
Vogt’s popular “ Letters on Physiology,”® wliich evince that originality 
and ability which mark all his writings, and we should imagine would 
well repay translation. 

An elaborate history of botany is rommcnced by Carl Meyer in Ids 
“Studies.” J. G. Beer furnishes a valuable pra^ical manual to the 
cultivator of orchids,and Schaehi^® has published a new series of his 
valuable contributions to physiological botany, containing essays on the 
development of leaves; on that of tlic cupuliferie and betulaceie; on the 
comparative development of the germcn and placenta, and of roots; on 
parasitic plants; on the mode of thickening of tlic<*cll wall, and on the 
present condition of the microscope. The last-named jinper refers 
entirely to German miei'oscu]>es, and is instructive as showing how 
inferior these instruments are to our English ones. Schacht takes the 
trouble to insist that a mieroseope a hich gives no coloratiod to au 
object is better than one tliatdoes! In England aii instrument which 
was so faulty as to give colour would not be owned by any respectablu 
manniaetiu'er. 


Among systematic zoological woi'ks, we must draw attention to 
Burmeistcr’s “ Animals of Brazil,”^® tt) Mr. Wi'stwood’s elegantly 
illustrated serial, the “ Butterflies of Great Britain, with their Trans¬ 


formations,”^'' for whose scientiiie value his name is quite suflicient 
guarantee; to Dr. Jvellart’s “ Contributions to the Zoology of Ceylon,”^’’ 
finally, to tlie very excellent little “ Manual of the Mollusea,”^** 


* ''Handbuch der Speciellen PaUiologischen Anatomic” Von Dr. August 
Voerstefr. Voss. Leipug. IHni. 

• Physiologische Brirfe fur Gebildete aller Stande” Von. Carl Vogt.''Bicker. 
Giessen. 1854. 

« ^‘Geschichte der Botanik: Studien" Von Emst H. T. Meyer. Band I. 
Borqtrtocr. Kunigslieig. 1854. 

** “J. G. Beer. PridLtiacbe Studien au der Familie der Orchideen, nebst Kul- 
toranweisengen und Besohreibnng aller schunblubenden trupisoheii Orcludeon.” 
Gerold und ^hn. 'Wien. 1854. 

“ “ Beitrage zur Anatomie und Physiologie der Gewacbse” Von Dr. H. Scliacht. 
HilUer. Berlin. 1854. 

"gystematisdie Uebersiclit der Thiero BrasilieuB." Von Dr. H. Bunueister, 
Enter Thdl, Sdugetbiere (Maniniidiu.) Beimer. Berlin. 1854. 

"TheButtei^ieH of Great Britain, with their Transformations.” Parts 1, 2. 

O, Westwood, F.L.8. Loudon. OrrandCo. 1854. 

* * Prodromus Faunts 2<eylanicm: being Contributions to the Zoology of Ceylon 
'Ey £. F. Kellart, M.B., &o. Vol. 1. "VdI, JI. Parti. London: Van V<iorHt, 

** A Budimentaiy l^atiso of Becent and Fossil Sheila.” By G. P. Woodward. 
London: Weal^ 1858-4. 
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by Mr. Woodward, a work which haa been prepared with great care 
and attention by its author, whose yaluable original researches are the 
best evidence of his qualifications for the task. As such a work should 
be, this manual is well and abundantly illustrated, and both absolutely, 
and considering the manner in which it is executed, it is one of thb 
cheapest books ever published. 

We must remind the palajontologist that Professor M‘Coy*s con¬ 
tribution to the Annals of Natural Histoiy have been collected and 
published in a separate fonn,^7 and the geologist will find in “ The Soil 
of Germany, its G-eologieal Structure and Infiuence on Human 
Life,”*** a valuable body of details and references with regard to that 
portion of the “Deutsebes Valerland” which is beyond the‘reach of 
princes, and can only be degraded by atmospheric infiueuces. 

A little work which contains more substance than many with larger 
pretensions, and whose importance, should cci'tain doctrines advocated 
in it prove to be tme, inu^ not be estimated by its size, has just pro- 
ccceded from the untiring ]jcu of Dr, Latlmra.^** It furnishes all the 
reply which ethnology can make to tlie questions now not unfirequently 
addressed to her: Who and what are the Russians, whence sprung, 
with what races connected i* Are they the irreclaimable savages some 
recent events would seem to indicate, capable of rcceivirfg civdization 
only as they might a coat of paint ur a tattoo of a particular pattern; 
or is there anything in their antecedent.^ or in the history of their near 
relatives to show that they are worthy of liccoming creditable and 
well-conducted members of the human family ‘r 

Such information as is to be had bearing on these points may bo dis¬ 
covered in Dr. Latham’s pages; and if we find the I'csponses to these 
practical questions to lx: at times somewhat Sib^’lline and more nega¬ 
tive than otherwise, the fault must be ascribi'd not to om author, but 
to the imperfect state of Sociology as a science, and the impossibility 
at present of solving the problem: Given, a man, or a nation, and say 
what ho or it may, or may not become. 

As an ctlmologist, however, Dr. Lathatn was obviously bound only 
to furnish us with the data, and this duty he has amply performed. 
Three distinct populations, be tells us, occupy that enormous area 
known as the Eussiau empire; and carry back our researches as far as 
we will, we find these same three })co]>les, Sarmatian, Ugriau, and 
I’urk, occupying the same area in the same relatire position as at 
present, though their ahsolute proportions one to another appear to 
have been very difiercnt at different times. Of old it would seem that 
the Ugrians in the middle occupied a very much larger geographical 


“ Contributions to British Paheontology; or, l*'irst Descriptions of Three 
Hundred and Sixty Species and Several Genera of Fossil Badiata, Articulata, 
Mnllusca, and Pisces." By F. M'Coy, F.G.S. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
1864. 

18 «Doutsriiland’s Boden: seiii Geologischer Bau und dessen £inwirkungen> 
auf das Lelsm der Menscheu." Von Bemhard Cotta. Er^ Abthoilung. Brock- 
haus. Leipzig. 1863. 

18 «Tlie Native Itaces of the Bussian Empire." By B. G. Latham, M.D,, 
F.B.S. Baim'ere. London. 1864. 
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space than the Sannatians on their western frontier, and extended 
over re^ns now occupied by Turks, on their eastern border; but 
they ap]jear to have been the weakest of the throe stocks, and, in 
modern times, have been encroached upon on each side, out asunder, 
dnd in many places obliterated by their powerful neighbours, remain¬ 
ing now only as subject tribes of Sautoieda, Laps, and Fins. They 
have been the anvil, ai^ the Sarmatians and Turks the hammers, on 
either side, these again having themselves come into collision with 
varying fortune before now. Six. centuries ago, the Turkish liaiumer 
had the best of it, and smote so hard that ^’’lune sacks” were Med 
with Sarmatian ears on the shores of the Baltic. In the last two or 
three centuries, the Sarmatian blows have been the fiercer, and the 
trial of strength is now being finally decided on the shoi'es ol* the 
Fuxine, where, if only the Turks n*erc concerned, we fear the Sar- 
matiaiis would take back a good deal more tluiu their fair ‘‘ niuc 
sacksful.” 

But many will not bo content to be told of mere shilling boundaries, 
and will ask whence came these Ugriaus and Turks and Harmatians ? 
Did they migrate hither, and if so, where from, or are they autoch¬ 
thones ? 

Ethnologifdis of tlic ordinary school vejdy at once, that whalever 
ma}' have been the origin of Turks and Ugrians, the Sarmatians, at 
any rate, came from the East, the manifest aflinily of the Lithuanian 
tongue with the Sanskrit bidng i!X]<licable, they tell us, on no other 
hypothesis. To this, however. Dr. Latham totally demurs, and supjdies 
a new hypothesis of his owji, of who.se othiiologi(‘iil soundness we are 
not oannpetcnt to judge, but wiiose striking originality and ingenuity 
are unquestionable. , 

Tills liypothesis, slated in a few Avords, is that instead of the 
Lithuano-Slavonic jiojmlaiioii having been doriveil hy a u'estward 
migration from an Asiatic! stoek speaking Sanskrit, both Sanslcrit and 
Litlmano-Slavoiiic tenguos haA^c had a <“ouiuion origin in a race whose 
site (whether primitive or not is :m oj>en question) was somewhere 
about the region of the present government of Podulia. TJJiis is, avc 
believe, the essenee of the ** Podrdian hyjiothesis,” Avliieh, however, Ave 
subjoin in Dr. Latham’s own words:— 

“ The sketch of the criticism Avliicli demurs 1o the doctrine of the Asiatic 
origin of the langimgeb of Enro])e aUied to the Sanskrit, is referred to. It has 
its place ill the llth Chapter, along Aiith that on the word Goth. It pre¬ 
pares us for the nceessiiy of jioiiitiiig out some portion of I'jurope whore such 
a language as that of the ancient literature of India^ along wim its oogiiato 
fcnrxns in Persia, Ls su]iposcd to have nriguiullv developed itself. This must 
fulfdcert^ conditions. It must lie in contact with the SLavono-Lithuanic 
area, but it must lie beyond it. It must lie on the south and cast thereof, 
rather than on the west and uortli. But it must not he so far south ns to 
infringe imon the area that the ivconstniotiou of the orminal sites of the 
tongues allied to the Circassian and the other languages of Caucasus requires; 
nor yet so far cast as to interfere Arith the Avestem frontier of the Ugriou 
area. It must lie in a district in Avhicli a great amount of subsequent displace¬ 
ment has taken place. Lastly, it must lie' where no other lauguago can claim 
a priority of occupancy. ^.|!iic goycrumeut of Podolia best saUsiics these con- 
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(lition»^thc coQditioiis (mark the phraao) of a provaioaal and hypoiketieol 
luealiKation. It does not profess to be historical; it mercljr satisfies certain 
cunditious. Given, that the prohabilitj of the Sanskrit, and its allied forms of 
sjicech, having oriijiimtcd in Europe, uud hnvdug been prop^ated to Asia, is 
CTeater than that oi the Siavouo-Lithuauic, German, Latin, and Greek languiiffi» 
having ori^'inated in Asia, uud extended to Europe. Given, also, the fact that 
the rolatiniis of the Sanskrit to tin* Sarmatiau tongues arc greater tlm to the 
German, Greek, and Latin—^wbat is tlie hkcliest spd'for the Sanskrit to have 
originally occupied i* PoMia seems a strange aus\irer, but any other nme 
would (l inn^;ute) be equally so. It may be thought unnecessarily preoise; 
liprhaps it is. It is laid, however, before tlie reader on the principle that ‘truth 
comes easier out of error than eoufusiou.’ J have uo ohjeotiouto any one aub> 
biituliug for it V'clliynin, or Minsk, or Kiev. Such a reliuemeut would be a 
iiK'rc iiiiittfir of detad. Lei. liiin only commit himself to some possible kitus^ 
and cimsidcr it sim])ly in relation lo Hie facts of the ciu>c before him. This, 
lu)\ve\er, is not wliat is dune. Eor reasons t.(io lengthy to exhibit, it lias come 
to lie a generally received riil(‘ amongst investigators, lh.'it as bug ns we bring 
oiu’migration from e^l^t to wrat, wc may let a very little evidence go a very 
long way; whereas, as soon as we reverse the jiroccss, and siiiqiose a line from 
nest to ejist, the eonvisrsc! hi'eoines reijiiisite, siud a great deal of evidence is to 
!ru but a little way. The cllVei of this has been to create iimuiiicrublc Asiatic 
hyjtolliesi s, and few or uo European ones. Kussia may linvc* Ik'Cu peopled 
from Persia or Liiluiania, from llimloslmi or Greece, from Asia; or any place 
west of a gi\en meridian, fiom any place cast of it; but the converse never. 
Xo out* asks for proofs in the foimei ease, or if lie do, lie is satisfied with a 
\-i-r\ scanty modicum; wh(‘re:is, in {lie l:il1rr,tlie be.-^t authenticated statements 
mulergo rigid scriitinv. Inferences I'.nvworsc; they are hm-illy allowed at alL 
it IS all ‘theory and hyqiotliesis,’ if we reierl to iheiii in erases from west to 
(asthut it is no theory, ami no hypothesis, \v1u n we luUow the sun,and move 
westwards. 

“Tho result of putting the two lines (jf migraiion on a level, is the European 
origin of t.lie Smiskril language, auil as a iiumils of* it.s lutiudueMon into Asia, 
.1 pre-Iiistoric SJavono-lntliuauiaii eoiupiesl of India— tiHaixia// conquest, if wo 
like to call it so, a llussian conquest any nimiber gf ccultiries B. c.*’—pp. 
eio—S. 

It w^ould require inueh more P]n^ei!il tu quii’ement in ethnology than 
we can protend to possess, to jnstily us in criticizing tftia theory, 
though points jirosent tlu*inselvi*s for discussion. But every one 
must ajqnvciate the justice of Dr. Lat lnun’s remarks as to the maimer 
in which tho notion of an invariably Western migration ha.s liardcned 
into a myth, no less than the boldness and genius with which he 
cleaves through it, and shows that there is just as good a foundation 
for a sound “working hypothesis’’ of an opposite kind. 

Wc have no sj»ace to advert to many other points of interest; to tho 
Gothic hyi»othesi8- -lo the ([ucstiou of the origin of the Circassians— 
to Panslavoiiism;—all of wdiich arc treated of hriefiy, indeed, jierhaps 
foo concisely for the mob of easy readers, hut still with a philosophical 
tone and strength of gi'asp such as are rarely met with; and it remains 
only for us to advert with praise to the excellent ethnological map 
appendwl to tho work, (liie rcmon.strancc we. have to offer to 
l>r. Laihmn. Revolutionary as are the times, we had hoped that ono 
great human institution—^the Spelling Book—^woulil lie left, even by 
the most sacrilegiously inclined, iu the hands of the Conservatives; 
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an ri it is not without grief we find Dr. Datham sapping its foundations. 
We submit that ethnological terminology is quite difficult enough to 
rememlier, without having some atrodot^y cacophonic denomination 
spelt two (and occasionally three) ways in the same book. If 
*Dr. Latham has scruples of conscience as to “ Magyar/’ and prefers 

Madzhiar,” (p. 332), we submit with a sigh; but when we find him 
at p. G also writing *^ajiar/’ we altogether reedeitrato and revolt. 
8o, again, what plain man is to recognise a familiar acquaintance under 
the portentous-looking accumulation of letters, “Dzhindzhiz-kban!” 

The “ Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders'”" is a con¬ 
tribution to ethnology of a lighter, but most excellent and instructive 
kind. Its author. Dr. Shortland, is a gentleman who resided in New 
2iealand for some years, in the capacity of aborigines protector, and 
who, therefore, had peculiar opportunities of confidential intcrcoui'se 
with the natives, and of understanding their moral and sociid condition. 

Unlike most savage nations, the New Zealanders are by no means a 
merely impulsive people, but perfonn their most astounding atrocities 
upon clear theoretical grounds, from which the act is a hjgical 
enough practical deduction; cooking and eating an enemy more on 
principle th^n from passion. Dr. Shortland tolls us, for instance:— 

There is a mode of retaliating, authorized hy the cast uni s of the Kew 
Zealanders, calh‘d icuhihr, vhlch means litcrallv, ])nttiug yonr adversary in the 
wrong. It is adojited ehicily ^Ylu•n tlic ])crsou who has done the first injustice 
is a near relation, or one of tin- same tribe, from wboin the injured jicrson could 
not. or would not like to seek redress directly. He will tlieu eonnuit some act 
of violence on a neighbouring tribe, .so as to involve his own tribe in a foreimi 
quarrel, and thus punish the whole, in order to get at that jiart of it w ho (lid 
Jiim wrong.” ^ 

It appears that in a case of this kind (Dr. Shortland cites a remaik- 
ahle mstanee), however severel)’^ the innocent may be visited, they do 
not blame the ^lersoh who brought the evil upon them. The force of 
logic can no fuilher go, one would think. The Now Zealanders arc not 
a little remarkable for eloijiicuoe, and for their readiness at citation and 
repartee. Our author tells the following story;— 

I remember once; hearing an elderly chief, named Paki, who w’as a Christian 
in little more tluiii in nann;, introduce into a rather warlike speech the Lord’s 
Prayer, the sense of which he look the liberty to alter in a remarkable manner; 
for after the words, “foigive us our trespasses,” iiistcud of saying, “ as we fov- 
mve them tliat trespass against us,” lie substituted the words, “ but we can’t 
forgive them that trespass against us.”—^p. 170. 

We heard many anecdotes to match this during a short stay in New 
Zealand; one from the lijis of the excellent and hospitable missionary 
at Waimate, is worth repeating:—He was endeavouring to turn an 
obstinate old heathen from the error of his ways, hy cnlarg^g upon the 
many temporal benefits which Christianity had been the means of con¬ 
ferring on the New Zealanders. The old chief listened patiently tOl ho 

** "Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders, with Illustrations of 
' iheir Manners and CiMtonis.” By Edward tihortJand, M.A., Cantab., Extra¬ 
licentiate of tiie Boyal Col^|ge of Physicnans. Longmans. 1864. 
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had done, and then with a sly grin replied—“ You’ve foi^tten the big 
rate;” a thrust there was no parrying, for the English ships had 
brought with them the English rat, which, as happens everywhere, 
had devoured and extinguished the comparatively harmless race of 
native rats, and was then making dreadful havoc amoi^ the stores of^ 
potatoes and hvmara. 

We regret we can devote no more space to Shortland’s very in* 
turesting work, than will allow us to say, that it discusses veiy fikirly 
the probable origin of the New Zealanders, gives a very excellent account 
of their cosmologpcal theories, of their notions of the supernatural, and 
of the extraordinary institution of the Tapu; and finally, furnishes 
abundant means of judging of their literary powers. Some of their 
songs are very striking, with a strange dash of Ossianic sentiment about > 
them. We recommend an incaut^ttiun scene in tlic dth chapter to the 
notice of the “ Itappers.” 


CLASSICS ANT) PHILOLOGY. 

T he “Geography of Herodotus,” by Mr. Talboys Wheeler,^ is a hand* 
some portly octavo, containing inudi more tliantlie title leads one 
to expect. Geography, usually detined a doscrijdiou of the earth, most 
imin^iatuly and naturally refers to pliysii-al facts, such as conform¬ 
ation and elevation of the land, direction oi' mountain ranges, coarse of 
rivers, climate, fauna and ilora; and when the agency of man is brought 
U])on the stage, its boundaries an*, naturidly (j,vtended to include the 
groujiiug of provinces and races, the ]Misitiou and resoiULCs of cities, 
and the rasults of tillage. Ihit Air. Wheeler, with a vivid artistic 
conception of which he gives frequent evidence, iftteuds by geography 
no mere science of ennmeraiion and clas.sification, but a true piclare 
of the lyh of the world, including ita f/ointfs-oH sis well as its momen¬ 
tary state. Tiqiography is one of the lowest and least important parts 
of this extended geograidiy, which comprises theology, mythology, 
antiquities, and accounts of men ami manners. It may be doubted 
whether the varied subjects thus brought together arc connected by 
tics close enough to give much philosophic unity to the geography 
which eoinbines them all; bni we cannot find fault witli our author for 
adopting a conception which is so evidentl y that of Herodotus himself, 
whose speech runs on in one delightful, easy flow, and without any 
consciousness of a distinction of subjects, from history to gcograjiliy, 
from gcograjihy to mythology, from inyiliulogy to legend. Only his 
title-page should have contained some hint of the extent of the subject 
ho was treating, which renders the book rather a commentary than an 
account of Herodotus’s gei^raphy. It would have been well if the fi*c- 
queut expositions of Herodotus’s views, generally given in his own 

1 The Geography of Herodotus developei, explained, and illustrated from 
Modem Besearches and Discoveries. By J. Talboys Wheeler, l!'.B.G.S. 8vo. 
London: Longmans. 1864. 
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wcods, had been distinguished bj a different type from the criticisms 
upon them, and the accounts of later writers. Opening the hook at 
random, one is frequently at a loss to know to whom to ascribe the 
words that meet the ^e. We meet with few original views, but the 
work has the merit of completeness, and of combining to the illustra¬ 
tion of Herodotus knowledge gained on various subjects, and scattered 
through multifarious works. Mr. Wheeler believes intensely in the re¬ 
liability of his author, and will not hear of the curtailment of his 
travels assumed by Mi. Blakeslcy in his recent edition, which Mr. 
Wheeler rather too tartly regards as an assault upon the worth of the 
good old hither of history. Mr. Wheeler’s views upon this as upon 
some other matters are essentially those of Hahlmanninhis well-known 
Life of H^dotus. 

One is inclined to blush for the sciiolarship of one’s country, if the 
mere translation of Wunder’s Latin notes into English can he a profit¬ 
able bookseller’s speculation.^ Who reads the Attic tragedians without 
Latin enough to penetrate the set phriiscs and easy style of a Oerman 
commentator? Yet since the thing is done, one cannot but acknowledge 
this as a handsome, re-issue of a good work; one only regrets that Wniuler 
should be merely re-issued, and not corrected and hujiroved upon by a 
com])etcnt scbolai*, using tlic labours of I'llitiirs subsequent to WundiT, 
—^Bdckb especially, who understands the (Irwk lyric metres as no one 
had done before him, and assuredly not Wunder. The metrical tables 
of the latter will scarcely satisfy any wlio try to penetrate beldw the 
most obvious and supetfieial rules. 

Tauclmitz’s classical editions me popular at our eolleges for their 
exce.ssive cheapness; but aHsurcdl^ not for beauty of form, pajier, or 
typography. However, the ago advances, an<l (iennan printing and 
Tauchuitz must cease to be byword.^. Tauchiiitz lias eommence<l a 
new seriesj"’ a> beautiful a.s ihc old one was mean, and at prices whieli 
almost dlstauee crimpetitioii, and would secure it au immense sale who¬ 
ever were the editor employed, 'fbe improvement however is no le.-s 
remarkable in the editing; and in.stead of such as Wei.se, wliom a dis¬ 
tinguished professor descriiied to us as ‘"ein rccliierAmyahcmnachn'^^ we 
have the names of 1. Uekker, Baiter, Stallbamn, Ititschl, Westermann, 
Beigk, Meineke, &e. We have now also iutrodiietions on the life and 
writings of eadi author, and indices, which though not adding many 
sheets to the size of the hook, will essentially enhance its value as an 
edition, and pleasantly take off from the baldness and shabhiness that 
seemed characteristic of Tauchnitz’s publications. 

Mr. Bohn’s classical translations seem to be improving in their style. 
The three volumes' we liave received*’ arc carefully and readably 

* Sophodcs, with AuuutatiouR, Introductions, &c. By Edward Wunder. A 
new Eoitiuu, with the Kotea literally translated into English, and a Collation of 
Dindorfs v^t. 2 vols, 8vo. Loudon: Williams and Norgate; and D. Nutt. 
1855. 

* LysiS) Orationes, ed. Ant. Westennann, Editio Stereotypo. 8vo. Lipsiae: 
’Taud nits. 1854. 

' * The Anabads, and the Memorabilia of Socrates. Translated from Xenophon, 
by Rev. J. 8. "Watiion, M.A., vrith a CeograpMcal Commentary by W.P, Ainsworth, 
Em. London: Bobn. 1854. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 

G%e Geography c/t Strabo, lit^lly tnuislated, with notes; the first six books 
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translated, the Xenophon and Strabo particularlj so. Mr. W. F. Ains- 
'worth’s geographical commentary to the Anabasis forms a valuable 
and interesting addition from one who knows the country well. 

We cannot express too strongly our sense qHl the utter absurdity of 
the composition of modem Latin poetry, and stiU more of the trws^ 
lation into Latin of the choice lyrics of modem tongues. We had 
thought that the genus was extinct: yet we amused oui^ves witdi one 
specimen of it last quarter, and hero is another.^ Germany is industrious 
and learned enough at all times; but it is piteous to see her thus in¬ 
dustriously idle. Those poems are very excellently translated, yet in 
many cases their very excellence proves the folly of the undertakmg. 
They ore ao Latin in metre, spirit, and expression, that the incompati¬ 
bility between tbo modern thought and feeling of the original poet and 
the Latin approximation is frequently painfully felt; the rich fulness 
of sentiment, and the delicious dreaminess and ideality of description 
of the modem romantic school, being alike ojqiosed tu the intense and 
precise reality ol' the Homan luiud. Consider the Harper’s song in 
Wilhelm Meister: 

leh HHf/r wie dcr VoffH siu/ft, 

Ikr hi dm Zteeh/CH iruhnH; 

Jk(s Lied, dus aus dee Kehle dehigL 
ht Lohn flee reichheh luhiiei, 

Kani cano ecu voliicris, ruiiii Icvis incoLi: cautus 
Gutturis cf largum e.st sii)i prelium. 

And the following of Lblaud: 

Want du dan Schloss ffene/iea. Das hohe Se/doss am Meer? 

(Uddett und rontff mheii Die irolleii deitber her. 

Ms machie sic/i itiedeeneif/eii Ju die spicf/elklifee Flath ; 

Es lUoe/Ue. atrebea mid steif/en Ju the Abeudmlke.n Glutu. 

Vidlstiuc* freto \iciiia palatial-* uubes 

Aurculo fcrtui tiucia culorc iiipert ' 

Siilcra lunic c(di couiiiigcrc, niergier ipsis 
Kmu: pcllucidulis vcilo viilnilur a(|uis. 

In translation from Sappho, oii the contrary, one’s sense of fitness 
is not offended; and althoiigh I’atullus has attempted the same ode, 
the modem scholar has succeeded in producing a closer imitation of the 
Greek, if not a more elegant version. 

We spoke a few months ago of Professor’s Bojip’s Comparative 
Grammar. The Mends of Conqiarative Philology will know how to 
rate the importania* of the learned and venerable professor’s “ Com¬ 
parative System of Ac<«utuation,”® which we regard as a most desirable 

Iiv n. C. Hamilton, Ehi]. ; the rem^der by W. Valcouer, M.A. In 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. London: Bohn. 1854. (Bohn’s Class. Lib.) 

The Works of Fhilo-Juda'us, translated from the Greek, by C. I). Yonge, 
B.A. VoL 1. Loudon; Bohn. 1854. (^hn’s Eccles. Lib.) 

^ Yaria Variorum Cannixia Latiiiis Modis aptata, adjectis Archotypis o&rt 
Henriens Btailelnutnu. 12mo. Ouohli. 1854. 

* Yergleichendes AccentaationB-B 3 rstem, nebst einer gedrangten Darstelluj^ der 
grammatischen Uebereinstimmungen des Sanskrit nnd Griechischeu, von Franz 
Bopp." 8vo. Berlin. 1854. 
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supplemejit to his great work. The comparison of the Indo-Gennanic 
languages with regard to their principle of accentuation is restricted to 
a much narrower field than that of their forms, for in most of the de¬ 
lved classes of languages the original freeddm of accent is lost, and a 
nniformity enforced upon all words, which leaves no trace of the (‘arlier 
variety. So the Teutonic principle of accenting the root, the French 
of oxytonization, the Celtic of accenting the penultima, have all alike 
effaced the primitive accent-principle. Other languages, which seem 
freer as to the^oaiYton of the accent, having lost that vigour of pronun¬ 
ciation which conld maintain both quantity and accent withont collision, 
either^ with the Italian, observe the former alone, or, like the modem 
Greek, let quantify go and retain the ancient accents. In none of 
these does the ])ropagation of the original accent-princ^le appear 
traceable. Accordingly, Ihrofcssor B(q)p is reduced to the Sanskrit and 
classical Greek, finding light occasionally shed by the Slavonic and 
Lithuanian languages. It a])pcars that the original acjoent-principle, 
when acting in full vigour, allows the accent to fall upon any syllabic 
of a wordj however distant from the termination, and however many 
long syllables may follow it. A restriction like that of the Greek 
grammar, to,the three last syllables, is the consequence of a weakening 
of accentual power; and a Celtic or French uniformity is the last stage 
of accentual impotence. The Sanskrit (at least in the age of tlic 
Vedas, which arc our onlj accented texts) was at the first of these 
stages: .and forms like bJiarrifdOiiu = fcpvftrBtjv, abhardmahi =- 
ttj>ep6fiida, will stagger those ]>hilosophcr8 who like to fancy that the 
Greeks could not really have sj)oken as they WToie iivBpwiroe, or that 
quaaitity and accent nmst ultimately bo in harmony. There is indeed 
no greater fallacy than this latter notion, nor any which an extensive 
study of language more tends to subvert. The moi'e highly infkrted 
a language, the more sharply aro its long and its short syllables discrimi¬ 
nated, the Ibmier being sknvly and carefully eiuuieialed, and certainly 
not distinguished fnnn the short by greater shaipness or shrillness of 
tone: imdcr these eireuinstanees. a short syllable may as natunJly be* 
endued with that shurjtuess we cull aeeent, as a long. But when the 
langu^c (like our own) has so fiu’ grown out of the inilecting spirit as 
to desire to pronounce all woi’ds nejirly in the same space of time, and 
tries to inonosyllabizc general into gen'r'l, police into p'lict , then 
accent as distinct from cpiantity, or quantity as distinct from accent, is 
no longer j>ossible. The language has therefore lost an organ; hut he 
who at this stage shall deny to language the possibility of free accen¬ 
tuation, is like the bluid man wlio (luiiics the sense of sight in others. 

As to the accentual relation between Sanskrit and Greek, Professor 
Bopp shows wonderful analogies in every port of the grammar, even in 
wliat apj^ar in the Greek grammar as capricious iircgulaxities; and 
the most 'beautiful thing is that many of these receive their solution 
sisd confirm a principle when brought together vidth their Sanskrit 
, Jqnivalent, especially under the delicate hands of Professor Bopp. It 
,Ts‘mo) B than we could liave expected that the a])parently capricious ac- 
.^entuation of words like rave, vijoc, vija, vtoiv^ r^cc, i/avtri, 
rqaC) should be a consequence of the Sanskrit distinctioxi l^tweon 
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strong and weak cases. When the Sanskrit and Greek accentuation 
differs, and the difference is not produced by the Greek inability to 
maintain the accent further than three syllables from the end, Profes¬ 
sor Bopp “has arrived at the conviction that the Sanskrit must in 
most instances bear the blame.” It was not possible to discuss accen¬ 
tual without alluding to grammatical analogies between Sanskrit and 
Greek; the latter are given tolerably completely, and more, mingled 
with other matter than in the Comparative Cbammar. They are most 
striking and suggestive: and if they cause no modification of our 
system of Greek instruction, it will be that our boasted scholarship 
consists in an unwillingness to sec, or to let our children see, with a 
newer and brighter light than what has “ worked very well hitherto,” 
and produced “ scholars and gentlemen.” 

The handsome double-columnod octavo issued by Dr. Jolowicz, under 
the title of “ Polyglott of Oriental Poetry,” ^ is a rich store-house of 
what seers have thought and poets sung under the brilliant skies, and 
in the gorgeous scenery of the East. It introduces us as familiarly to 
the rose-gardens and nightingales of Persia. Die ])om])ous long-winded 
epics of India, the delicious lyrics of war, .sentiment, and religion, and 
the inexhaustible anecdotes of Arabia, as Longfellow hai^ <lone to the 

I*CK'ts and Poetry of Eurojic.” Even the immense eincs of India 
and Persia, of which little more is currently known among us than 
that the MahMiharata contains 100.000 distiidis, and the Shahnaineh 
(iO.OOO, need not remain a mystery to us any longer, now that we have 
at hand extensive extracts and analyses of the unextracted parts. We 
may read om'selvcs into the lyric creallvencss of the Arab, moved to 
poetic expression by ever}' event that tcniehes his soul, or try to soften 
the starch that seems to conceal the Chinaman’s inner life from all 
foreign gaze, by acquainting ourselves with the oxiiression of hi,s mind 
when left to itself. This is accordingly oix' of the most delightful 
books that has ever fallen in our way. However, thanks to whom 
thanks are due: Dr. Jolowicz is scarccljr more than a compiler, and 
owes whatever success his work may have, to the labours of translators 
such as Buekert, Damincr, A. W. Schlegcl, Bopp, Daumer, Bodenstedt, 
Schack, and a host besides,—and to his art of selection, which, though 
one might take exceptions in detail, at least is happy in presenting us 
the rich feast we. have described. The editor has translated some 
pieces from Persian, and from modern Hebrew—branch which most 
lion-Jewish readers will think ofiiends by excess rather than defect, 
liuckert’s translations, perhaps the most wonderful from any one lan¬ 
guage into any other, imitating so faithfully, expression, metre, and all 
that makes the poem what it is, and even reproducing enigmas and 
quibbles which would seem the inalienable property of the language 
that invented them—^would alone render the work cheap at duulilu its 
price. 

With the conclusion of the first volume of the brothers Grimm’s 


• Polyglotie der Oritiiitaliscben Poente, in metrisclicn Uebenietziingcn di'iitscbcr 
Dicbtcr. Mit Einleitungen und Anmetkuiigen, von Ur. U. Jolowicz. ^'.u. 
Leipdg: Wigand. 185;i. 
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Cronnan "Dictionary,** we have a preface by Jacob Oiimm, explaining 
the entire plan and i)rinciplcs of the work. The ateady progress of 
the first volume to completion within two years of its commencement 
affords some assurance that the book also will see completion; and 
possibly the alreatly immense list of subscribers may be now swelled 
by many who at iirst felt a very reasonable fear of pledging themselves 
to a work so likely to be broken oif in the middle. Dut we may 
perhajw ho{)o soon for a -more rapid rate of progress; for Avith the 
letter D, "Wilhelm (Irimm’s part will begin, at which he must have 
been Avorking at the same time that lus brother Avas preparing the 
letters A, D, 0. The aim of the dictionary is to give a complete thesau¬ 
rus of the German language. In the preface the question is discussed 
what limits are consistent with this idea; and, the Gothic and Keandi- 
naviau languages, Avhich belong to ■•the Teutonic stock in its Avidcst 
sense, being for obvious reasons excluded, the only question remaining 
concerns the admission or non-admission of words belonging to Low 
German dialects. The claims of these are, prudently rejected; the 
High German dialects haAung passed thnmgli a second Lauiversclnebunff 
(displaeenient of consonants) Avhieh is unknown to the Loav, and indeed 
gives them sGjfClear a title to bo treated separately, that the combination 
of the two in a dictionar}’’ Avould, even if jwae'tieahle, be confusing. 
Then as regards the time-limit: llie modem language is considered to 
have formed itself abrmt the year lt50, in tlic age of the inveuitiem of 
printing and revival of literature. Luther's influence uj)on it was vc'ry 
great, but the transition erf the Middle into the New High Gormiui 
must be plae'cd a generation before liim, since oi,borwiso writers inspired 
by the new spirit of lb(! times, and whose style e]e*cidee11y belongs to 
the new language,, Avould be exeluele-d. Hut the i*riraary force of a 
word or origin of a plu-ase must often be s<»ugbt higher, in the Middle 
or Old High German piTiod; and consequently there are fre<juent 
citations from these earlier stages of tlie language, especially from 
the Middle period, Avhich no one will think superfluous or imiuteresting. 
There are most copious and luxuriant citations from authors in ])rose 
and poetrypfrom 14o0 to the present time; Liithcr and Goethe, the 
two writers wIkjso, influence upon the language has been incomparably 
the greatest, are, particularly, carcrfully and copiously quot('d. The 
references are given to volume and page, sheet or verse, as the. ease 
may he; but when there arc many editions of an author, these references 
can of course be verified only by those who happen to possess the 
edition employed by the Grimms. The exjdanations are generally 
quite short, in Latin; a feature which will strike many unfavourably, 
but to which the arguments of the preface have reconciled us. “When 
beside the word tisch 1 have placed the Latin merua, 1 have dune all 
that is required at the outset, and the article that follows shows what 
more has to be said about it. Instead of this, one might define it, ‘ a 
raised hoard, at Avhich jieople stand or sit to do all kinds of things 
upon itor, ‘ a disk elevated or resting upon feet, seated at which 


Deutsches Wdrterliuch. Yon Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm. Veil: 
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people* perform various employments.’ ” Let it be understood that 
there is no Latin at all except simply the equivalent Latin word by 
way of explanation: the history of the word and disoussions on its 
form and lutlexLon—all which are given veiy fully—are in German. 
It is generally known that tlic brothers Grimm were among the iirst 
to advocate a return to the simple and uloar Boman characters, and 
the writing of the substantives with small letters. These innovations, 
which iiiid favour, and will soon be universal in Germany, are adhered 
to in this work, and some orthographical reforms attempted, yet so 
temperately as neither to ])i-ovoke o])positiun nor to render the reading 
oi' !i single word puzzling. So mueli for the general arrangement: 
nolhing but accurate aecjuaintance with the work, and with the rich 
and noble language that appears to grow nohler and richer wider its 
Jiunds, can cause the extreme copiousness and beauty of treatment to 
be appreciated. Certain it is that no similar labour has in modem 
tinu-.s been performed for any modem language: it most resembles the 
giant labours of a Faceiolati, which are often believed impossible' in 
these days of compilation and anthorsbip without trouble. 

Mihs Bilker has jirotluced a good jirovincial glossary,® to which, 
:is the result of twenty years’ ])atieiit word-collecting, ^ gracious re- 
ecjitiou shoidd U* given. We cannot however helj) tliiiiking that it 
would he more mscful and convey a better hlea of the p*euliar speech 
of Northamptonshire if it wen* reduceil to one quarter of its size. One 
really searches some time before one ean find a peculiar Northampton- 
sliin' word at all; and we need no glohsarv '^o tell us that the ]ieople 
there say bodily for all at once, crazy of old buildings, daddy for father^ 
and use phrases like ‘‘ to come olf with ttying colours,” to “burn the 
candle at botli ends.” The really curious wonls are quite buried under 
MO many phrases of wiiversal ucce}it{itiou, which only an absurd purism 
could have kept out of regular dictiuiuiries. The authoress’s justifi¬ 
cation of the Insci’tion of many wovdh imt })eeu1iar to her county ean 
hardly be allowed—that, these wonls having been included in the 
voealmlaries of other count it's, their omission from her glossary would 
give ri.so to the supposition that they were uukuowu flioro. The 
Northamptonshire people need not he so very je4ilous for the honour 
of their dialect. We shoxdd nevi'r have dreamt of doubting that the 
words mentioned above, or liundretls like them, were current coin in 
their or any other county in Kngland. 

“ Tlie wliole French Language comprised in a Series of Lessons’' 
.shows itself by its title to be one of those manuals which are the ‘‘ N. 
Moses and Son” of philology, with ‘ cheap languages and nasty,’ for 
their motto. It has some mctliod, and advances the learner by well- 
calculated stejis; but inasmuch as it aims and professes to dis])cnse 
with dictionary and trouble, it belongs to those pieces of jugglciy with 
language which deserve no mercy at the hands of a true lover of 
language. Indeed to Mr. Robertson the learning of a foreign language 

* Olnssary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases. Bj Anne El. Baker. 

2 vi>1k. 12nio. Ijondon ; J. Bussell Smith. 18/>4. 

Tlic whole Preneb Language couipnaed iu a Series of L<‘sbous, by J. Bobertson. 
2 mis. Svo. Paris : Leroche. London: Dulau, 
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u avowedly merely a repulsive task to be got over, and no discipline 
ibr the mind at aU; still less has he any idea that language afiords 
the aurest history of the human mind. 

Gonceming Mr. Eiis’s Granuiiar of the Oji language we quote 
r^rof. Pott’s judgment.* “In Mr. Riis we make the acquaintance 
of a zealous investigator and thinker, who does not content himself 
with a mere empirical display of obvious phenomena, but takes the 
greatest pains throughout to detect the camee in the idiom examined 
by liim, and to lay it down as a well thought*out system. He is, too, 
mostly very successful in this, only perhaps one might accuse him of 
bringing in rather too much of Acker’s system, though always 
with an independent tact in the application. The insight and ca¬ 
pacity of an observer naturally exert no small inHuenoe even upon 
the manner of seeing a given ol^t. But, notwithstanding his 
leaning to Becker’s abstract method, which, often contradicted by a 
moderately extended circle of linguistic experience, frequently pre¬ 
scribes for tbe many languages unknown to Becker, wbat is essential 
to them and what not, we cannot say that Mr. Riis has not kqd his 
oyea five and open to the influence of fact, or that he has often 
distorted factsp[)y looking at them through the spectacles of preiudice.” 
Let us add that M. Riis writes his book in very good English. The 
Oji language is spoken on the greater part of the Gold Coast, in various 
dialects, by the Asantes [«/> scrihemUmi] and neighbouring tribes. Wt- 
Hndit a Inglily interesting study, and it will be more so to the few who 
have availed themselves of the increasing means for knowing the lan¬ 
guages of Africa, and who will be glad to add s(» important a link to 
the chain. It is an inflecting language, using prcti.\ed angmoiit.s 
more than suflixes, and possessing cousLderahle power of expression by 
tenses aud moods, and also in the pronouns, 'rhe proverbs sire amusing, 
and most carefully eolleciud. with notes and a glossary. 


HISTORY, TRAVELS, AND BIOGRAPHY'. 

C IRCULATING Libraries have much to answer for. Were it not 
for the support which they afford to any book with an attractive 
title, wc should certainly be spared the floods of nonsense which now 
inundate us. If cheap }>ublioations ever supersede circulating lilbraries, 
wo feci convinced that the effect u])on the general tone of literature 
ivill be exceedingly salutary. No man will buy a book, however cheap, 
unless it has been recommended to him in some way, but it costs 
nothing to order one at random from a library. The consequence 
is, that tbe*librarics are obliged to get the now books before anj'thing 
is known of their chai'acter, aud the bad ones get in fact very nearly 


Gramni.itical Oatline and Vocabulary of the Oji Language, with especial 
furmince to the Akwapim dialect; together with a Collection of l*roverbs of the 
Natives. By Kcv. H. N. liiis. Svo. Basel. 1864. 
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as mucli patronage as the good ones. But it is vain to cry out upon 
the sins of circulating libraries. We will submit to our fate, and cou- 
solc ourselves with the rofleution that Belles Lettres suffer more under 
the system than even History, Travels, and Biography. Such being 
the ease, we will endeavour to relieve our readers of some of the win¬ 
nowing which modern literature requires, and that we may not affect 
singularity will begin with Russia and Turkey. 

Two volumes of a history of Turkey by M. Lamartine^ demand 
our first notice, both from their author’s celebrity and their own 
iiuposing octavo form. This work is evidently eallod forth by the 
Mrar, and is rather defective from this circumstanct;—an air of haste 
and something of an ephemeral uharaetcr pervades it. It is per¬ 
fectly true that such general impressions are very often deceptive, 
that it is perfectly possible to invest a worthless composition with an 
air of research, and to write a very accurate one in a negligent style, 
and possibly the author of the history before ur would disdaim any¬ 
thing of an ephemeral eharautcr. But why, we may ask, if such is 
not its character, is the preface so completely occupied with questions 
of the day f Why ip it not devoted rather to geographical or ethno¬ 
graphical questions of permanent interest, than to Vicuna notes and 
Menschikof oinbaRsics? The races of central Asia; the similar origin 
and singular contrast presented by Turks and 'J'aturs; the difterencc 
of oriental and occidentid eivili/aition and manners; the Mahometan 
iuid Christian religions ; the great natural boundaries of empire;— 
surely tlicse might have supjdied a theme better suited to the dignity 
of histoxy than declamations api)arcntly cidled from the daily paperr, 
conversations in the style of llcrodotus, and scenes which n*cal the 
stories of Haroun A1 Itaschid. Were, however, this all, we might 
forgive. No one is ubligtid, and perliaps few choose, *‘ead a preface, 
nor was it unnatural that a historian of the Turkish empire should 
wish to deliver his opinion upon tlie present crisis; an opinion which, 
though conveyed witlx too tnueh attempt at dramatic eifcct, is upon 
the whole justly conceived :uid eloquently delivered. Unfortunately, 
however, the head and front of M. Lamartine’s offending has a good 
deal more than this extent. For what conceivable rea.son is the reader* 
condemned to wade through such a sea of nonsense, about Mahomet 
and his aiiuestors ? Some allusion to Arabia, some account of the 
Mahometan religion, w'as doubtless necessary, just as in a history of 
England, some Elusion to the Popes and the Roman Catholic religion 
is necessary. But what should we think of a historian of England 
who occupied nearly a whole volume with stories about Itoman 
Catholic Saints P Miraculous Arabian legends, if history at all, aro 
assuredly not the history of the Turks, any more than miraculous 
Popish legends are the history of England. The history of the Turks 
does in fact begin at eh. 19, bk. ii, i. c. near the end of the first 
volume, and from this point we must admit that the iaults of tho 
book are less glaring. The narrative is pleasant, flowing, and free 


1 “Hifltoire de la Turquie," Par M. A. de LuQortino. Paris: Pagnerre 
et Y. Lecou, Libraircs-Editeura. 1855. 
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from pedantry, the descriptions are good, and the language is eloquent. ' 
These very excellences are however connected with the defects of the 
work. We read with pleasure, it is true, but it is with tlie sort of 
pleasure which is produced by a novel. No impertinent reference to 
authorities, no intrusive dates, mar the illusion produced by brilliant 
writing and dramatic skill. The second volume brings us down to 
the death of Mohammed the First, which we may observe, for our 
author does not, took place in 1421 about 30 years before the 
fall of Constantinople. Two episodes are introduced in the course of 
the story: one consisting of a history of Timour and the inroads of 
the Tatars; the other of the Knights Uospitallers of St. John. 
Althot^h these are undoubtedly tar less irrelevant and fabulous than 
the tales about Mahomet, and though it must be confessed that the 
practice of historians quite hears out M. Lamartine in introducing 
them, still we cannot help thinking that they might with greater 
proiiricty have been introduced in an appendix. Why shoxdd not a 
work which professes to be a history of the Turks, be a history, of the 
Turks and nothing more ? The chances are, it is very true, that cveiy 
one who wishes to hear about the Turks will also wish to hear about 
Timour and t|jc Knights of St. John. But though extremely probable, 
it is by no means certain, nor has any author a right to assume it as 
certain. Did indeed the alternative lie between the insertion in the 
body of the work, and the entire. omis.sion of such digressions, we 
should say “ insert them by all means.’ But this is not the altcrna* 
tive ; and when there is such an obvious resource as the addition of an 
appendix, wc certainly think that the convenience of the i*eader w'ould 
be best consulted by the adoption of such a practice. These* remarks, 
no doubt, as was observed above, apply to many w riters just as much 
as to M. Lamartine, and he would perha])s content himself with re¬ 
plying “ malo errare cum-” We niay obsen’^e before leaving the 

autgert, that “History of the Turks” would liave been a better title 
tlum “History of Tur’.ey,” there being a slight ambiguity in the 
latter phrase. 

It is. updli the whole, with a feeling of relief that we turn to a 
'“History of Russia,”* published by Mr. Bohn. The editor, or as he 
might be called, tlie compiler, of the book, has executed his task with 
judgment. There are periods of histoiy which dulness itself cannot 
divest of their interest; there are, on the other haiid, some which 
nothing but the greatest skill can make tolerable; and of the latter 
kind is a considerable ]»ortion of tlie history of Russia. 'ITie early 
histoiy of the Saxons, the Britons, and the Normans, affects us on 
account of our connexion with them. The development of the Greek 
and Roman character and poliev has a deeper and more permanent 
interest. But in the events which occupy the early period of a people 
like the Russians, we find for five most part little of extrinsic or in¬ 
trinsic significance. Still, however, it would not do to omit them 
altogether. In the first place, the reader would not be satisfied with 

* Russia, by Karauuin, Tooke, and 8%ur.” Edited by W. E. Kelly. 
Bohn’s Standard Library, .^ondon: Henry G. Bohn. 1854. 
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an assurance that there is nothing worthy of narration, hut would 
prefer naturally to judge for himself; and in the second place, even if 
the details arc not worth remembering, it is nevertheless desurahle to 
have a general impression of the state of things at each period, and 
this can never be conveyed so well by a vague description, as by the 
narration of particular occurrences. Our author has in the book 
before us surmounted this difficulty. He has avoided alike tedious 
prolixity and such extreme conciseness as leaves an unsatisfactory 
feeling upon tlie mind. He has, moreover, succeeded in inspiring 
himself with a real interest in his subject. One can indeed scarcely 
repress a smile at the extreme indignation which he expresses at the 
cautious, or, as he deems it, cowardly policy of Ivan the Third. Tlio 
dullest ])art of the book (not from any fault of the writer, but simply 
from the chai'actcr of the subjeot) is the period which intervenes be¬ 
tween the ivign of Ivan the Thii’d and the reign of Peter the Oreat. 
The preceding perirtd, iuid the extinction of tlie dawning civilization 
of liussia by the inroad of the Tatars, has real historical value, and 
not Id^s so tlie romantic story of Peter the Great. We cannot, 
however, agree with Mr. Kelly, in denying Peter’s claim to be called 
Great. I’itiloss, sensual, unrelined, and ignorant, he was nevertheless 
distinguished by such energy and coueentratiou of w’ill in promoting 
the greatness of his empire, by such contempt for ease and for those 
external signs of rule which generally ai'c so delightful to the semi- 
harbarous mind, by such genuine admiration fur execllcuce of all kinds, 
mingled with such bitter regret f’r his own dcliciencics, as must, if we 
take into consideration the education which he received, certainly en¬ 
title him to the a[>pellation of Givat. The volume ends with the 
tragical death of Peter 111., and the couiincnfcment of the reign of 
Catlierinc II. 

People seldom despair of anything that they much wish for. It 
took a long tiiue to convince the world that lead could not be trans¬ 
muted into gold, and that an elixir \itic was a boon denied to mortals. 
It is true that wo have given up such hojjcs as these, but it is nf> less 
true that mankind still cherish hopes little less chimerical.* One grand 
arcanum of modern alchemy is the transmutation of ordinary i)ersons 
into good and wise ones without giving them any trouble, and the 
great medium for this happy transformation is a—^novel. Heligion, 
history, philosophy—all arc to be gradually infused without any exer¬ 
tion on our part. We are to read l)Ouks which will teach us all that 
we can desire, and, by a sort of elcctro-biology, are to lancy all the 
time that we arc amusing ourselves with a romance. Occasionally 
history does present itself in such a form- that a good novel may be 

E roduced without doing any great violence to historical truth, cither 
y silence or misrcprcscutation—the “ Last of the Barons” being one 
of the few successful instances; but, as a general rule, any attempt at 
such a compromise is a failure. Sir Walter Scott saw this, and wisely 
sacrificed historical truth to the exigencies of art. In the “ Fall of 
the Crimea,”* w'e have an attempt at this kind of combination. It is 

» - ■■ - ■ -——-—-TT . . ” 

* “The Fall of the Crimea.” By Captain Spencor, author of “Turkey, 
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a complete failure. Mediocre as a work of ait, it is absolutely valueloss 
as a history. 

“A History of the Jesuits,”^ is a good subject for illustration. It 
is a history which must be in a great measure biographical, and wo 
aHways read biography with double interest when wo arc familiar with 
the faces and appearance of its subjects. Oromwell’s speeches and 
Johnson’s conversations would lose hi^ their charm, if one could not 
call up those rugged, earnest faces which harmonize so well with them. 
Jn a history of the Jesuits, however, wo turn to the portraits of such 
men as Ignatius Loyola with an interest of a peculiar kind. The 
Ibmiders of most religious societies, and above all, the founders of 
the Order of Jesus, have lived in such an atmosphere of exaggera¬ 
tion and mi8re])reseiitation, by their followers on the one hand and 
])y their opponents on the other, that one almost despairs of getting 
at the truth about them. In such a case, we gladly tum to the assist 
ance which a portrait may afford, and endeavour to analyze the lines 
stamped upon the face by the obscure but unerring hand of nature. 
Do these features bear the impress of selfish hypocrisy, or do they tell 
us of genuine, though perhaps mistaken fervour?—^is the question 
which irresistibly occurs. Leaving this problem to exercise the inge¬ 
nuity of the reader, we will proceed to discuss the merits of the book. 
There are eight jmrtraits: seven of celebrated Jesuits, the eighth of 
Pope Clement XIV. The liv.'s of these men, together with an account 
of the institution, and of the downfall of the Order, compose the 
greater part of the volume. Wc cau by no means commend its execu¬ 
tion. The tone of hostility and bitterness in which the narrative is 
conceived would be scarcely pardonable if it were intended to combat 
some popular prejudice. Dut there is no such excuse available. Pn>- 
testants generally, as the w'ritcr must well know, look upon a Jesuit 
as the incarnation of all subtlety and wickedness; and if the Jesuits 
arc such monsters as he tells us, he must be sanguine indeed if he 
hopes to convert them. The book will no doubt be well received. 
All (and there arc many such) whose religion consists of hatred for 
llomauists,SA'ill welcome this kindred bitterness: but a liberal mind 
will turn with disgust from an attempt to add fuel to a fire which 
already bums so fiercely. We have no wish to defend the Jesuits. 
The immorality of their doctrine is established beyond dispute; - but 
it is perfectly jmssible to hate sin without railing at the sinner. The 
author however, it should be observed, says that public good is the 
end which he h^ in view’, and that it is highly important to warn the 
nations of the dangers which surround them. Hven if we granted 
this, we should scarcely sympathize with him. Public executioners 
may he necessary for the w'cll-bcing of a state, but one would never¬ 
theless rather shrink from an amateur hangman. There is, in fact, 
only one apology for tirades and invective, and it is an apology which 
many great masters of invective may offer—viz., that it is the only 
weapon which can be wielded s^ainst Principalities and Powers, the 


* ^'Nioofini’s History of the Jesuits.” Bohn’s lUuBttated Libnuy. London: 
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sword and the faggot. Whether our author, who attacks the Jesuits 
from Edinburgh, can shelter himself under this defence, we leave oiu* 
readers to jud^. After these remarks, it may seem somewhat sur¬ 
prising that the hook should abound with professions of candour and 
impartiality. We have not space to quote passages in support of our 
assertion, but must bo contented with observing, that the energy of 
Loyola is attributed entirely to a love of notoriety, and that the 
warmest expressions of admiration for Xavier end with an intimation 
that his Indian mission was the result of nothing but a restless taste 
for novelty. 

The second volume of the history of the Greek Bevolution by 
Tricoupe* brings us down to the end of the year 1822. A Greek history 
oi‘ a war of which the scene is laid in Greece irresi.stibly reminds us Of 
Thucydides. The contrast is hOVvever greater than the resemblance. 
I’he war which Thucydides describes was one between two rival Greek 
states. This is war between Greece and a foreign race of oppressors. 
In the former we have simjdc annals of successive summer campaigns, 
in which the attention is fixed upon one spot at a time. In the account 
of the War of Independence, the struggle is ever continuing, the scene 
constantly changing. The Morea, Northern Gret'oe, the islands of the 
yEgean, all flit before us in a succession of complex operations. Thu 
language, too, of which a Greek of the fifth century n.o. could scarcely 
have understood two consecutive sentences (for though tolerably intel¬ 
ligible to a modem seholai', it is intelligible only because it confoms 
to modem idioms whore it departs from <'incient),ihe barbarous names, 
the nations and creeds unborn in th(> days of Thucydides, all serve 
to remind that “though Greece, ’tis living Greece no more.’* And 
yet, in a (Jertain severe simjdieity of style and appearance of impar¬ 
tiality, the volmne before us may recal not unfavourably that great 
writer whose imparlialitv till within the last few years has never been 
called in question. 

Such a history can never be wholly uninteresting. Greece struggling 
for independence against a people whose ancestors were a savage tribe 
inhabiting the wilds of Central Asia when Rocrates taught an^ A2schylus 
wrote, is a theme which must ever enlist the sympathies of on educated 
mind. Nor, indeed, is the narrative wholly unattractive when con¬ 
sidered apart from such associations. We must, however, admit after 
all, that the details of a war, wdicn once the result is known, appeal to 
curiosity alone, and have little or nothing which can be said t^y to 
interest us. Oceasionally, it is tme, some deed of heroism or some 
tragic story awakens our sympathies, but these are the accidents, not 
the essentials, and, as a general rule, one feels that a perusal of the 
occurrences of war has given little pleasure and less instniction. They 
do, in fact, scarcely deserve the name of history. History treats of 
those great events which affect the character and condition of nations; 
events from which the politician and the moralist draw their principles; 
and though each war, taken as a whole, is undoubtedly one of such 


* “ TpiKOvnrii ioropia 'EXXijvicqc ivavaaraviuc. ’Ev AovSivtp 
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events, nevertheless the particular transactions of each day hold a far 
inferior position, and can at best afford an occasional lesson that tem¬ 
porizing is dangc'rous, or that honesty and courage are the heat policy. 
At the time indeed, and while a war is still being waged, the ease is 
'far dificrent. Then to all whom the result can affect, each success or 
reverse is a matter of the deepest moment. In the war between Clreece 
and the Porte, there can be no doubt that such a feeling existed in its 
full intensity,. There were many ardent spirits who dreamed that 
Greece miglit yet be free, and that she might recover all which true 
freedom implies. They trusted that the genius of Phidias and the 
virtues of Aristides might again find their homo in Athens, and that 
a second Salamis or Marathon might eclipse the glories'of the old ones. 
Such a feeling is now im)iossiblc for the reader. He feels that ages of 
degradation cannot he effaced in a daj, and that if Greece were still 
the country which resisted the Persian, a Themistocles or Miltiadcs 
had not been wanting. The war succeeded; but the spectacle of a 
fallen nation reoovenugits ancient glories has never yet been witnessed. 
One incident which occurred in the course of the war was so memorable 
that we may bo excused for briefly alluding to it. It is described at 
page 207 of Jibe volume before us. It was a dai-k uigbt in .Time when 
the Turks at anchor off the coast of Scio.s were celebrating the revels 
which end and oompeusaie for the long fasts of Eamadan. No i>ro- 
cautious were taken. They had lately repulsed on attem])i of the 
Greeks, and had all abandoned themselves to the ease and security 
srhich the occasion and their position inspired. They were destined to 
a terrible interruption. At midnight two vessels filled with com¬ 
bustibles glided in unpereeived, and making straight for the two ])riu- 
cipal ships, which were fatally conspicuou.s from the briUianey of tlieir 
illuminations, grappled with and fired them. The admiral’s ship huj'ned 
for some hours, and then exploded with a colmnnol*flame which lighted 
up the whole horizon, vij,uOTi ovpai’o^qcqc irufiivog trrvXor ^wrii^iav iv 
fiier^ rqc mcMriivifc fKth’jjc vvktoc TrKaTvy Koi fjiaicpvv ofM^oiTa, The other 
fire-ship breaking loose drifted away, and setting fire to miothcr vessel 
in its eonfifie, created still gi’cater consternation. The tliirty-fbur brave 
men who coin]>oscd the crews of the fire-ships had in the ineaiitimc 
escaped in a boat, and on their return proceeded barefoot amid the 
shouts of the 8])eetators to return thanks to Heaven for the success of 
their enterprise. 

We have received the first two volumes of a“ Miscellany of Foreign 
Literature,” from Messrs. Constable and Co., who, acconling to their 
own announcement, “ propose to present to the British public a series 
of the most popular aeeessiuns which the literature of the globe is con¬ 
stantly recei ving.’ ’ The first volume of the series consists of H ungarian 
Tales, translated from Moritz .fokai,® a writer, it is said, of some rt*pu- 
tation. They are partly comic, partly tragic, and though they contain 
some amusing passages and present probably a tolerable jiicture of 
Hungarian manners, have not much to recommend them. The second 


• “Hungariiin Sketches." By Morita Jokai. Edinburcli: 1^. Constable 
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volume is an account of a tour in Greece, translated frwn the German 
of Hermann HettnerJ The author is ajiparently a learned though 
vain and pedantic man, too fond of talking about and quoting from 
himself, and too apt to fancy that his delights and disgusts have some*^ 
thing more profound than those of ordinaiy mortals. His best cha¬ 
racteristic is a genuine love and admiration of antiquity, though this 
is apt to lead him into an unfiur depreciation of whatever is modem, 
and frequently finds vent in antiquarian discussions of a more minute 
nature than are likely to be palatable to the general reader. There is 
however much suggestive, if not instructive, matter in the book, and 
many of the descriptions are vivid and eloquent. Athens was the first 
place visited, imd its description occupies the first half of the journal. 
Tlis first day appears to have been rather a failure—a fact which he is 
inclined to attribute to a inysterioflis sense of unsolved problems which 
haunted liis inu^nation. As however all was happily different next 
day, w'e cannot help thinking that a sirocco which he mentions, and a 
little fatigue, were really in fault. The next day at any rate ho rote 
a giant refreshed, and if his enjoymout was half as intense as his 
language is enthusiastic, must have appreciated Athens very tho¬ 
roughly. These feelings he, after l\is manner, embodies, iu profound 
observations. At page 19 we are told that “the scenery round 
Athens presents a harmonious ensemble of the most distinct forms: it 
must necessarily hav<' ]>roduccd in the Athenians a clear and precise 
mode of thinking, and a keen sense for the well defined and complete.” 
If this theory is correct, we cannot' hclji thinking that a longer stay 
at Athens would have led to the suppression of the passage which 
immediately follow's:— 

“ Even lo the most sceptical mind,” we are told, “it must become evident 
at last in wliat an iutiraatc rclat ioii Ike Greek IcmpJo, Itoman arcliitectare, and 
the grand fulness in the forms of the Italian ])aintt;rs stand to the broad and 
culm forms of the Greek and Italian innuntams; and How, on the other hand, 
the Gothic dome, and the whimsical obstiuato faithfulness to nature in the 
works of the. old Gcrniau musters, dcsccndiug uliiiosi to portrait, corresponds 
in a similar maimer to the conspicuous zigsag so frequently chairacterizing 
German sccnciy.” 

In what TcsiKKit the Greek and Italian mountains arc more broad and 
calm than the Gorman mountains, wc must confess ourselves unable to 
imagine. That we can trace a connexion, between the Greek and 
Italian character on the one hand, and the character of more northern 
races on the other, with their respective climates, we fully admit; and 
further, that the architecture of Greece as contrasted with the archi¬ 
tecture of the north harmonizes with this distinction. But this has 
been said before, and consequently did uot satisfy our author. As for 
the distinction between the painting of Italy and the painting of 
Germany, it is simply the distinction between a nascent and a highly 
advanced school of art, and has no more to do with the shape of the 
Apennines and Hartz mountains that with Chimborazo or Helvellyn. 

___ « _ 

^ “Athens and the Peloponnese, with Sketches of Northern Greece.’’ From 
the German of Uenuann Hettner. l^nburgh: Tliumas Constable and Co. 
1854. 
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We find however other theories about Gothic arehitceture, for instance 
at page 77. After a defaiee of the Greek temples from a ohargc of 
melancholy, we find that ‘‘it,” viz., the character of melancholy and 
unsatisfied longing "is to be found ratlier in the feeble restlessly 
'ascending pillars, roofs, and towers of the Gothic cathedral, which 
seem as if they would so willingly lose themselves in the infinite 
beyond, because they cannot find a home on eiirtli.” It is difficult 
enough to see the connexion between German mountains and Gothic 
buildings, but how the same characteristics can be both copied from 
the mountains and developed from national (|ueruloueneBs is quite 
unintelligible. After leaving Athens, the author travels round the 
Pcloponnese, and pays a visit to Marathon and Eoeotia. The transla¬ 
tion is upon the whole well executed, but we may observe that by the 
word pine-apple at page II, the com* of the fir-tree is meant; the pas¬ 
sage, if this solution docs not occur to the reader, being somewhat 
mysterious. 

r That a writer should content himstdf with editing some work of 
known value, instead of aspiring to the more alluring dignity of 
authorship, speaks favourably for his sense and modesty. It is still 
more creditfiblo that he should n'sist the o]iportunity of a preface, 
and, contenting himself with simply saying what is necessary, simre 
his readers all moral and political disquisitions. We have an instance 
of such unpretending njcrit in a volume of a series called " Nelson’s 
Modem Library.”® Its execution docs not belie its promise. Itc- 
versing a well-known criticism of Mr. Macaulay’s, wo may dcscribi- 
it a« well compiled, vrell written, and well printed. As the preface is 
quite a model fur such composition, wc will allow it to tcU its own 
story:— 

“ Among the tourists who have given u.s an accoimt of the Kegciicy of 
Algeria, the llavanait naturalist, Dr. Montz Wagner, has distiiiguishcd hmi- 
sclf by the liveliness of his descriptions, the earnestness of hm researches, 
and the frankness with nhich he has expressed his views, lie remained for 
tlircc years in the Regency, and pubhsLed in 1841 an amusing and instructive 
account oAhis joiu-uey. A great portion of his work iiuving become antiquated, 
I have condensed his first volume, translated his second, added an account of 
later events, from the capture of Constantine to the surrender of Abd-cl-Kadcr, 
and given a.gencri:d view of the present state of the h'rcnch possessions qn the 
north coast of Africa. I have made carefni use of tin* most recent iSreneb 
works^ on Algeria, and principally of the official Blue Book, published by 
imperial authority in 1853, under the. title 'Tableau dc la Situation dcs 
Etablissemuuts Jrran 9 ais d.ius 1’ Alg6ric, 1850—52.’ ” 

The first part of the book contains an account of the natural features 
of the country, and a description of the races which inhabit tbc north 
of Africa. The account of the inhabitants is extremely well done, and 
although things are perhaps viewed rather too favourably, still the 
tendem^ to see good rather than evil is so much the characteristic of 
all enlightened minds, that it is, if anything, another testimony to the 
capaciti^ of the author. The latter half of the volume comprises the 

s ''The Tricolour on the Atlas; or Algeria and the IVench Oonquests." By 
JTrancis Pulsky. London, Edinburgh, and New York : Nelson and lltons. 
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history of Algeria subsequently to 1830, with a brief summary of pre¬ 
vious events. It is aTitton, solar as we can judge, with perfect fairness. 
On the one hand, we are iissurcd that the presence of the French has 
been most beneficial to the cause of civilization, and that the anti¬ 
pathies of the Orescent and the Oi'oss are fast disappearing; and on* 
the other the conduct of the French on many occasions during the 
war—their cruelty, their treachery, their vacillation—are severely con¬ 
demned. Had the book ended with the submission of Abd-el-Kader, 
our praise would have been unqualified, but we must complain of the 
little essay on French politics, which is introduced hpropos of that 
event. It docs not bear upon the history of Algeria, and is by no 
means free from the bitterness of personal feeling. 

A “History of tlie Hurinose War,” by .Lieutenant Laurie,* is not 
likely to be very generally read. •The incidents are not of sufficient 
importance to attract any except the officers, or the friends of the officers, 
engaged in tlic expedition. In saying this, we do not mean to condemn 
the execution of the hook, which docs in fact make no higher preton- 
hions. The fault, if fault it can l>e cidlcd, must be laid to the war and 
not to its narrator, who has executed his ta.sk quite as well as the 
materials woidd allow, and will no doubt be thanked by {ill who have 
any personal interest in the expedition. The soldier who has struggled 
through a Burmese jangle has as good a right to reflect with satisfacition 
U{K>u his energy and endurant'c as the hero w'ho has triumphed at 
VVaterloo or the Alma. 

“ The Baltic; its Grates, Shores, and Cities,”^® ought perhaps to 
have l)een noticed when wo were occujnod with the books called into 
I'leing by the W'ar. Though hou'ever it presents itself under this sus¬ 
picious guise, it by no means deserves to be confounded with its more 
worthless brethren. Tf an author ha.*- anything to say, uhere is as¬ 
suredly no reason for waiting till the world docs not wish to listen ; 
and in the book in question we find a good deal *of information plea¬ 
santly convoyed. If it has a fault, indeed, it is that it tells too much. 
Ocology, ethnology, history, biography; all the sciences and all the 
arts arc laid under contribution. Nothing is rejected, whiflh can in 
any conceivable w'ay connect itself with the Baltic. An attempt of 
this kind, unless executed with considerable ability, judgment, and 
learning, would probably be a great failure. But the book before us is, 
we venture to think, successful. Too like a gazetteer, perhaps, for or¬ 
dinary readers in ordinary times, its medley of statistics, anecdotes, 
and information, arc not unwolcomo in IBS’*! 

An avowed gazetteer of a far moro ))ermanent and substantial cha¬ 
racter, is one which Mr. Thornton, the historian of India, has compiled.” 


" “Pegu, being a Narrative of Events during the Second Burmese War, from 
August, 1852, to its Oonclusion, in June, 1853. With a Succinct Continuation 
down to February, 1854.'’ By William P. Laurie, Lieut. Madras Artilleiy. 
London : Smith. Elder, and Oo. 

10 i< Baltic, it>« (*aten, Sbores, and Cities. With a Notice of the White Sea.” 

By the Bev. Thos. Milner, M.A., F.B.G.S. London; Longman and Co. 1864. 
“A Gaaetteer of tiie Torriteries under the Government of the East India 
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Everyone has read M r. Macaulay’s complaints about Ent^llsh ignorance 
of Indian history. One g^cat cause of this ignorance perhai)s is the 
double l)attle whicli the mind has to fight. Everyone knows some¬ 
thing of European geogra])hy. Some general notion of tlie ])osition 
'and character of Home, of the Danube, of Athens, of, ip short, tho 
chief eountri6s, rivers, and cities oi' Enro})e,is acquired almost as surely 
and imperceptibly as the use of language, by all except the utterly un¬ 
educated. To such persons a battle at Home or a revolution at Paris 
prcK('iils a definite picture which the imagination can grasp. J3ut in 
India this is not the case. With the exception of perhaps some six 
places, an Indian name conveys no association whatever to an English 
reader. He may. if he be of an industrious uatiu^?, turn to his map- 
hook, and hunt for thf latitude iind longitude, but the knowledge of the 
latitude and longitude of a ]daec does nut invest it with that kind of 
individuality which the imagination cr.aves. It is impossible, for in¬ 
stance, to feel much iuterost in an attack upon a town, unless one knows 
something of tlie nature of its buildings, its ])osition, its previous for¬ 
tunes. and of all those circumt>tauccB whieli cannot be well iiitroduct'd 
into a history without the risk of making it tedious and obscure. To 
siiiqdy inlbryation of this kind is the object of a gazetteer, and, a.s we 
said before, no country stands nioi’e in need of such aid than India. 
The one before us, consisting of four substantial octavo volumes, 
appears to bo well executed. There arc copious articles upon all places 
of any celebrity; that on l>elhi, for in.taucc, occupying about fifteen 
pages. 

Leaving the Old World for the New, we have to notice, firstly, 11 le 
travels of Dr. Moritz Wagner, whose name has betm mentioned above, 
and Dr. Carl Scherzer.-^ Wc are ini'urmed in tlu' preface that Dr. 
Wagner contributed the sections on natural history and pliysieal 
science, and bis foinpauion those on statistics and political economy: 
the general obscn'athms U])on tlic iwopltj and country being their joint 
production. l‘art of their travels were performed in company, part 
separately, eaidi visiting the districts most likely to gratify his peculiar 
tastes. We have at jjrcsciit only the firstfruits of their lalHiurs, the 
three volumes now ^mblished, professing to he descriptive rather than 
philosophical, 'fhey were comjiUed last winter that the vividness of 
first impressions might not be lost; a practice the wisdom of which 
Dr. Wagner tells us that be has learnt from cxpt^ricnce. Anothin* pub- ' 
lication of a more scleiititie nature is to follow, containing tho matured 
and digested results of thtir n'stsarches; for which purpose the authors 
are still collecting materi.ds in America. 

A “ Tour in Aj^rica, ’ by Mr. Chambers,^* is as much distinguished 
by the abundance of its minute observations, us Dr. Wagner’s book is 


CJompany, ivntl of the Kativa tStates mi the Continent of India. Qompiled by the 
Authority of tho Hon. Court of Hirpclun, and chiefly firom Documents in their 
PoBsession. By Edward Tliomtcn, Esq. Londun . W. H. Allen and Co. 1854. 

la “ Itcisen in Nordamerika in den Jahren 1852 und 1863.” Von Dr. Moritz 
Wagner u .d Dr. Carl Schorzer. Loipaig: Amoldische Bnchhandlung. 1854. 

» “Things as thqr arc in America/’ By William Chamheri. London and 
Edinburgh: William and Bobert Chamben. 1854. 
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by the abundance of its generalizations. The tour was undertaken by 
Mr. Chambers, for the sake of his health, in the autumn of 1853. He 
visiteil first Nova Scotia, then Canada, and subsequently the United 
States. His narrative is distinguishedb}’ impartiality, good sense, and 
good taste. He came, as he tells ns, in the beginning of his concluding* 
chapter, with the broad fact impressed upon his mind, that the people 
of England know but little of America, whilst that little is disfigured 
by prejudice and misajiprehension. This feeling is ^splayed in the 
title wliich he has chosen, and there are many traces of it in the book. 
He seldom dines without recording that the guests did not eat faster 
than Europeans, and mentions, as a remarkable incident, that he met 
with one man who corresponded to the popular notion of an inquisitive 
Yankee. There is, however, no attempt to flatter the Americans. 
Justicse herself could not be more, absolutely impartial. We turned 
with some curiosity to his account of the Slave States, and found the 
(]uestion of slavery treated us becomes a man of good sense and feeling. 
It describes simply and forcibly the scenes which he witnessed, and 
])asses his condemnation upon them without any ad captmidum decla¬ 
mation. Every thing is described,” he tells us, “precisely as it occurred, 
without passion and ])Tvjudice. It would not have been cyflieult to be 
.sentimental on a subject whic:h appeals st) strongly to the feelings, but 
I have j)ref<*rr(id telling the simple truth.” Professions of this kind 
have lK*en often made, but seldom so well acted up to. We fully 
concur in the severe sentence which Mr. Chambers passes upon the 
Emaueiiiist who, furious with the slave-dealer, will not sit down by a 
mau of colour, and who, shediling maudlin tears over the wrongs of 
Ihc, negro, denies to his descendant the rank of a human being, if we 
find any fiudt with the book, it is for being somewhat indiscriminately 
loaded "with minute fiu-ts, but this is a fault upon the right tide. An 
ordinary writer wouhl have embellished his account of Cincinnati with 
exaggerated auccdote.s of American peculiarities, or have bored us with 
his refleetions and prophecies about the past and tho future. The 
reader is quite ca]'able, of forming Ihese over his own fire, and we are 
grati'ful to Mr. Cbandjers lor preferring to inform us how tJiB inhabi¬ 
tants kill their pigs. 

English tourists are certainly not calculated to ^ve a very favourable 
iui])r(*s.sion of the English character, and perhaps the same is tlie ease 
v.ith America. “ Itamblcs in Ireland, by Pliny Miles,” do not at 
any rate t(jnd to confirm Mr. C’hambcrs’ favourable view of the American 
character. Mrs. Trolloi)c herself could scarcely have devised a more 
jMjrfpct eomjmuud of conceit, vulgarity, and stupid liveliness, than the 
jucture which the author gives of himself. Every sentence is (if we 
may be pardoned such a harsh metaphor) redolent of tho American 
twang. 

To English history Mr. Bohn has contributed an edition of the 
(Chronicles of* Florence of Worcester,a monk who lived at the 


“ Ncyrdarfkri; or, Bunblca in Ireland.” By Pliny Miles. London ; Long¬ 
man and Co. 1854. 

“ “ Hie Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, with the Ta'O Continuations, com- 
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beginning of the twelfth ccntui^’-. Florence appeal's to have been a 
rather hardly used man. lie revised and continued the Chronicles of 
Marianus Scotus, in which task he was succeeded, at his death, by John 
of Worcester. Ordericus Vitalia however, who visited England soon 
• after the death of Florence, seems to have misunderstood or forgotten 
what John of Worcester told him, for he completely ignores the exist¬ 
ence of Florence, and attributes all his labours to John ; a misstatement 
which John's own evidence enables us to correct. The performance 
is upon the whole well executed, but docs not appear to have been very 
cai'cfully revised. W'e find at page 0 of the preface that the year 
1183 is far in the reign of the third Henry: at page 10 that Stephen 
was upon the throne in 1088: at page 11, that Henry the Second 
came to the throne in 1152. These arc evidently clerical or t^’po- 
graphical errors. , 

Coming down nearer to our own times, we have two volumes of 
Cambridge transactions of the l*uritan period.^'* “ The documents,'* 
we are informed in the Introduction, “ contained in the present volumes 
belong to a period of great importance in the history' of Cambridge 
University; and they relate to almost every part of its internal govern¬ 
ment and external privileges. Tliey commence with the Xruiversitv 
statutes of 1570—intended to check the rising jiower of Purit.inism, 
and they terminate with the Act of Uniformity of 1002, and the diarj 
of the llcvd. Dr. Worthington, who was ejected in ICCO from the 
mastership of Jesus CuUege, Camhridge.” I’he documents are ar- 
langed chronologically, and a catalogue of them is prefixed to cacli 
volume; hut the years given at the t()j> of pages 20, 27, 28, 21), 80, 
and 31 of the table of contents ol' vol. 1, are aj^paroutly misprinted. 
We confess to feeling, uj)on the whole,rather di.sa])pointed. We had 
hoped for doeameuts—or at any rate notes, or apj)eudixe8—throwing 
some light U]H>n the develo])ment of I’uritanism, but as the ]>assage 
quoted from the Introduction ]>rovos, to elucidate the constitution of 
Cambridge rather than the history of Puritanism, is the end proposed 
by the publication. VS'e have no right to (quarrel with an author for 
not doing more than he undertakes, but w(i cannot help regretting 
that the period previous to 1570, the jjeriod dui-ing which the Puritan 
tendencies of Cambridge were ipiietly gathering strength, should be 
passed over in silence. 

A modem publication similar in general idtaraeter, but of greater 
value aud wider scope, next demands our attention.^7 We cannot 


prising AiinalH of Engliah SliBioiy, from the Departure of the llomanB to the ftoign 
of Edward I. TraiuJated from tho Latin, with Notes and Illustrations.” By 
Thonias Eorester, A.M. London • Henry G, Bohn. IS.'Ji. 

W “ Cambridge Ihjiversity TransactionR during the Puritan Controversies of 
the Ifith and I7th (Jeutuiiea ” Otillected by James Heywood, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., of Trinity CoUege, Cainhriilge: and 'Diomaa Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
Hon. M.R.C.S.L., Corresponding Meulicr of tho Institute of Enihee. Bondon ; 
Henry G. Bohn. 1854. 

IT "Nouveau Recueil GdmSnd de Trailds, f<'onventious et auttes Transactions 
rcniarqi ahles servant h la connaissanee des r«?latinnB dcs puissances et ^tats dans 
ieure rapports niutuela. Rddig^ sur des copies, uollectioiis et publications authon- 
tiques. faiMUit siute au recueil g6u£ral de Dc Martens Saalfold et Fr^erio Mur- 
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better describe it than by giving a translation of part of the Intro¬ 
duction. ‘‘ The late M. Frederick Murhard had from “the year 1589 
(when M. Sadfeld, who had continued the eolleotion of treaties edited 
% Martens, died) continued in his turn the important collection com¬ 
menced by that celebrated professor of international law: his additions* 
consisting firstly of supplements, and subsequently of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth volumes of the old series of the collection. In the year 
1845 he began a new series, under the title of * Nouveau Becueil-£^d- 
ral, Ac.,’ of which he published eleven volumes, which contain part at 
the transactions resulting from the ]K)litical storms of 1848. The 
troubles which followed that year appear to have interrupted his labours, 
and death prevented his resuming them.” MM. Ch. Murhard and 
J. Pinhas proceed to say that they have undertaken the continuation 
of this collection, and observe veiy justly that it is one of the greatest 
value to politicians and liistorians. The volume now published ac¬ 
cordingly, which we may desciibu either ao the first of MM. Ch. 
Murhard's and J. Pinhas’ series, or as the twelfth of M. F. Morhard’s, 
tiontaina a variety of transactions relating to the year 1848, which will 
be regularly continued. A chronological and an alphabetical index 
arc appended. , 

We will conclude our historical criticisms with a history of Borne, 
by Theodore Mommsen'. The hihtory of Rome can never receive 
the sort of interest which Mr. Grote has imparted to the history of 
Greece Our scanty sources of information, no less than the inferiority 
of the Roman character, preclude such a possibility. On the other 
hand, a wider field is opened for investigation of a general character. 
There is greater scope for ethnological, geographical, and physical 
inquiry, and it is from such sources that such light as can still be 
thrown upon Roman history must he ex'iwcted. It is with this feeling 
that our author hiw treatiHl his subject; aud though an Englishman 
might perhaps characterize his ])ei‘i(>rmancc .is* a commentary u^n 
Roman history, rather than a history of Rome, he has at any rate 
succeeded in relieving his subject from the dryness of mere antiquarian 
detail. The volume now published ends with the battle of Fydna. 

The last quarter of the year has not been rich in biography. Prior’s 
** Life ofRurke,”^®publishc<lin Mr. Bohn’s Classic Library,deserves our 
notice, but requires nothing more. 'J'he work itself is too well known 
to demand criticism, 

The ” Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay”*® is, we are assured 
by its editor, anxiously expected by all who knew its author. We have 
no wish to pain them, hut arc comj^elled by a regard for truth to affirm 
that inordinate vanity is its chief characteristic. It is a common 


liard, continue par Ch. Murhard et J. Pinhas. Ghitfingue, H la Librairie de 
Dicterich. 

Bbmische Goschichte.” Von Theodore Mommsen. LeiiKiig : Weidmann- 
sche Bachhaiidiuug. 

“ “ Life of the Bight Hon. Edmund Burke." By James Prior, ISsq., P.S.A., 
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practice with leaders of the £yangelical party to talk of their own ex> 
oellflnce and success, and to say that they are not actuated by vanity, 
becBAise they regard these gifts as results of the special grace of God. 
Xtis astonishing that so iiimsy a pretext should impose upon any 
Vational being. That any man should habitually talk of himself as 
selected from all eternity for special spiritual exceUenoe and a certainty 
of immortal happiness, is as an instance of eCTegious vaxiity remarkable 
enough; but th^ he should further persoacfe Umseli' that by so doing 
he is proving his own extreme humility,«is the most triumphant sjaxd* 
men of self-deceit which can well be imagined. * 

The “ Memorials of an Earnest Student are in substance auto¬ 
biographical, but differ from the life of Mr. Jay in not having been 
written for publication. Tlieir editor labours to rebut the charge 
of indiscretion which he seems to be conscious may be brought 
against him for making public a private journal full of reflections and 
memoranda of a most private character. We can sympathize with 
the feeling which he tells us possessed him “that it seemed like 
disloyalty to his memory, and out of harmony with all wc knew 
and remembered of him, to publish juiunals of "a life so faithfully re¬ 
corded and sp very secret as his was before God, and to bring tinder 
the notice of the world one so singularly unobtrusive.” But we 
cannot admit the validity of the arguments witli which he overcomes 
this sentiment. It is a strange and most unsatisfactory way of testi¬ 
fying our affection and reverence for the dead, to do that which would 
of all things most shock tlieir feelings if they could become conscious 
of it. Tlic responsibility of this ac^, however, does not entirely rest 
with Mr. Macleod. He only undertook the task at the earnest solici¬ 
tation of several of John Mackintosh's friemls. It docs not appear 
whether they also belieyed that they were acting in defiance of the 
wishes of their friend, but we caw only acquit them by condemning 
him. If he at all lodkcd forward to the juibiicatiou of his journal, he 
must have been ttti,erly defective in good taste. Wc do not believe 
that he did. We believe that he left liis journal in full confidence that 
his friendk would show more true respect for his memory; a coniidcnce 
of which they have proved themselves unworthy. Nor can wc per¬ 
ceive any good grounds for such an act. That upon which the editor 
appears most to rely is his conviction that the journal is lik^y to ho 
of great service to many persons, particularly to the young. In this 
we think that lie is mistaken. Me forgets that a diary of this 
kind is like a ripter tb which the friends of the author have the key, 
but which to tmpHet of the world is meaningless. Each sentence is 
doubtless suggestive to them of some cunversation, some act, some 
ineident, which displayed his zeal and religion; but to the rest of the 
world there is nothing whieli might not be mere cant or hypocrisy. 
The feet is, that unless signal abilities unite with peculiar circum¬ 
stances In such a way that a man can unmistakeably display hia qua- 

—r-—- 
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lities in his actions, all attempts at biogMphy are vain. Moral excel¬ 
lence can no more be ade4iuately conveyed by description and eulogy 
than physical beauty. We can say, “ He was a good man,” just as we 
can say, “ It was a beautiful sunsetbut when we attem]^ furthef 
to analyze and enumerate the details of such a character, the imagina¬ 
tion can no more invest them with personality, than it can combine 
into a harmonious landscape an elaborate description of idle colour of 
the clouds, the nature of the lights and shadows, and the shape and 
disposition of the trees. Action is the true subject for biography- 
action of such a kind that it speaks through all tunc. Where we have 
this as a pledge for their genuineness, letters, speeches, journals acquire 
the highest value; but where we neither know the author personally 
nor by his actions, we can at best yield but a cold acquiescence in the 
assurances of the editor. • 


BELLES LETTRES. , 

O F the books of this quarter, in the department of Belles Lettres, the 
tliroe first volume.s of the collected miscellaneous writings of the last 
of the great German poets, Heinrich Heine *,liavt‘ the strongest claim 
on our attrition. The first volume o])ens with a piece in prose, entitled 
the “ Confessions” This, liis latent prose composition, in pyschological 
interest in composition, iirt, humoui-, and I'aiUcry, stands alone amid 
the ephemeral appearances of the day, as a ciidcet by Benvenuto 
Cellini might lie imagined to do amid the histeless pi'ofuslon of heavy 
furniture and ill-assorted nicknacks, which cumber the drawing¬ 
rooms of a pimperouB and unjesthotic homgmin. ’These “Confessions” 
appeared a short time bock in tlie “ Iie\'ue des Deux-Mondes,” in 
Pencil, under the title of “Les Aveux d'uu l^oete,” and then attracted 
general attention. Poor Heine ! these latest touches of Idf pen will 
excite the admiration of eveiy reader of Frendi and German, where- 
ever in the habitable globe these languages are studied, while the 
writer, witli pale countenance and lyes half-closed with pain, lays a 
head weary with a long life-battle, on the pillow of sickness, in the 
Rue d'Amsterdam, where it has now settled for the last five years. 
And such is Fame 1 Yet the Titan though n’erthrown is uneouquered 
still, and the old love, laughter, hate, and scorn, are sublimed by suf¬ 
fering in the poet's heart, to such a degree, that we shudder whfie we 
gaze, awe-struck, on this victory of man over man’s most terrible foes, 
sickness and pain. 

says he himself, fame that once so sweet delicacy, sweet as pine¬ 
apples aud flattery, has lost its savour to me this long while: it tastes now 
bitter as wormwood. 1 can say with Romeo, I am the fool of fortune. 1 stand 


1 “Termischte Schriflen." Von Heinrich Heine. S baud. Hamburg: Hoff¬ 
man nnd Campe. 1854. 
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sow before a Irago aosp-tareen, and nothing lacks me but the spootL What 
boots it to me tliat mv hcaltb be drunk at festal bkuqueta with the choicest 
wkes out of golden goblets, when I myself, meanwhile, severed from all worldly 
pleasure, can only moisten my lips with tMn decoction. What boerts it to me 
that enthusiastic youths and maidens crown my marble bust with laurels, when 
on my head the withered hands of an old nurse clap a blister beltind tlie 
ears, 'l^at boots it to me if all the roses of Schiraz glow and smell sb sweetly; 
as for me, aih ! Bduraz is two thousand miles distant from the Rue d’Amsterdam, 
whore in the soriy solitude of my sick room 1 get nothi^ to smell but the 
odour of the well-warmed mviette. Ah! this m^cty of (rod lies heavy upon 
me. The Great Author of the Universe, the Aristrahanes of heaven, wished 
to give a smart proof to the little earthly, so styled (rorman Aristophanes, how 
my wittiest sarcasms were but poor jests compared with his, and howjpity- 
fuily 1 am below him i;i humour, m cumssal jest making. But if 1 lack racse 
higliest powers of creation, there yet flashes iu my spirit the light of eternal 
reason, and 1 can veuture to drag th& jest of Goa before her forum and 
subject it to her awful criticism. And T veuture next to speak out tlio most 
submissive observation, that it seems to me as though this feamd jest with which 
the muster is trying the poor scholar is Itecoming terribly long; it , lasts now 
more than six years, whicli little by little becomes tiresome.” 

That Heine, tried by such a fearful visitation, has been able to pro¬ 
duce such prose and verse as this first volume contains, is one of the 
greatest literary marvels on record. It cannot be indeed said, that 
the close atmosphere of the sick-room has in no ways enervated his 
ancient vigour and elasticity, and thr.t the peevishness of a sick man 
is not occasionally discei’nible. In s]>ite of his loud protestations of 
the new birth of the religious sentiment within him, we arc unable 
to discover any very vital change in Heine, either as tliinker or poet, 
and we doubt whether his maimer of treating religious subjects will 
be edifying to the orthodox of any Christian Chuitih. Of Jewish 
extraction himself, tlie Bible and the Jewish race, have iu the “Reise- 
bilder,” and elsewhere, always attracted a large share of his enthu¬ 
siasm. Now, liowe^er, he .says, he sees the Greeks were never any¬ 
thing more than pretty boys compared with the Jews, who were, and 
are always strong inflexible men ; and he would be proud of his aiiccstiy 
if be were not of democratic priuciplcH. Moses he formerly did not 
love so much as lu*. ought, because the Hellenic spirit was too strong 
in him (Heine), and lie could not forgive the lawgiver of th&. Jews 
his hatred towanls tho plastic arts; but now the poet sees how 
Moses, in spite of his hostility to art, was a real artis^ and jmssessed 
the true artist spirit. 

“Only was this arlist spirit with him, as with his .Egyptiancomitrymen, 
directed on the colossal and the imi>crishablc. But not os the .dfigyptians 
formed he bis art-works out of giauilc; he constructed meu-pyramids; ho 
chigplled out men-obeli.sks; ho look a poor shepherd race and created thereout a 
people that should bid defiance to the ages. A great, everlasting, holy )>eople; 
a people of God that should servo to all other peoples as a patt.<*rn, yea, as a 
^prototype to aU humanity; he created Israel! with greater justice t'liau the 
;|Romr^poet can that artist, the sou of Amram, and the nurse Joohebed, 
Doast that ho has establiidied a monuineut that will outlast all structures of 
bronze. How small seems Sinai when Moses stan^ thereon! This mount is 
only the pedesfid, on which stand the ibet of the man whose head is roared 
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amid tlw heavens where he speaks with God. God forgive me the sin! but 
ntonj a time it has appeared to me as though this Mosaic God wm but the 
teoerberated raMance oi Moses himself, to whom he loolos similar, similar in loro 
and in anger. It were a great sin, true anthropomorphism, if one'adopted such 
on identity of God and hu propliet; but the lihenese m atartlwg** • 

We prefer to give such extracts of these remarkable ** Confessions’' 
as our scanty space allows us, in order that our readers may judge for 
themselves, eitiier from these fragments, or by being inducm to 
seek the original, what this convendun of Heme's is, abont whifdi so 
much has been whispered in many comers of Europe; some assert^ 
ing he had gone over to the Iteman Church,—some that he had 
b^mo Protestant evangelical; all wo find out for cmrtain is that he 
has abjured oil philosophic systems, and instead of Homer he now 
quotes the Bible and Undo Tom, whicb latter, be adds, with a touch 
of melancholy, ‘'must understand the New Testament better than 
1, since in that there arc the most flog^ngs, which I always 
objected to as unsesthetic. Thus a poor niggcr4ilave reads with 
his backj and so gets an advantage over me.” 

To pass here a criticism on this remarkable piece of prose^ in con¬ 
nexion with the whole life and tendci^ics of Heine, would &r exceed 
the limits wc here allot to ourselves, so we hasten to condude our ex¬ 
tracts with the remark that, notwithstanding the Itrillianc^ and humour 
which distinguishes this, as everything else of Heine, the efforts to be 
dazzling and witty, are too conspicuous, and force him too often to 
violate both propriety and sincerity. Lei us, however, add one extract 
more from the same piece, describing the literary voyage of discovery 
of Madame de Stuul. 


"She fled now over to us in Germany. A'ilicrc she collected materials for the 
renowned book that should solemnize the German s])irituaUsm as the ideal of all 
nobleness, in opposition to tbc matcriaUsm of imjiQrial France. Here she 
made a great discovciy. She lighted upon, a learned man, by name August 
Wilhelm Schlegcl. There was a genius without sex. He was her true 
cicerone, and accompanied her through all the garrets of German literature. She 
had mounted un unruly great turban, and was now the sultana of tllonght. Shu 
made our literaiy men pass mentally before her in review, and parodied thus the 
great sultan of matter. As he accosted jicople with the questions, how old are 
you i* how many children have you ? how many years’ service ? &c., so she 
asked our tavanti, how old arc you ? what have you written P arc you Kantian 
or Fichtian F and similar questions, to which the lady hardly waited fur the 
answer; her true mamclokc, however, August Wilhelm Schlegcl, her Kustan, 
hastily noted down the resjionses in his note-book. This hook makes on me au 
impression as comical as it is irritating. Here 1 beheld the passionate lady with 
1 ^ her turhulcuno of spirit. 1 see how this hunicane in petticoats swept 
tlirough our quiet Germany; how she everywhere calls out, enchanted: * What 
a refresliing calm hero soothes me.* She had overheated herself in France and 
came here to Germany to cool herself down. The chaste, cool breath of onr 
poets came kindly to her warm sunny bosom. She regarded our philosophers 
like different sort.s of ice, and swallowed down Kant as vanillc cream, fichte 
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The second and third volumes of these “ Miscellanies’* are called 
“ Lutezia,” and consist of contributions to the “ Augsburg AUgemeine 
Zeitong,” written lietween the years 1840 and 1844, with explanatory 
eludications lately added. They ore brilliant, picturesque, and witty; 
thie daguerreotypes of political, scientific, artistic, and social Hie in 
the Parisian capital in the noon-day of Louis Philippe’s reign; and 
give evidence of much political wisdom and foresight in t^ chief 
lyric poet of Germany—the nation of lyric poets. 

Doctor Irving has done the English public good service by re- 
editing the “ Table-Talk of John Selden.”^ The edition is enriched 
by annotations of no inconsiderable value, evincing extensive and 
well-directed research. Wc have here the most enduring and well- 
known memento of John Scldcn, the scholar, the antiquarian, the 
lawyer, the logician. What would Richard Millward, tlic architect 
of this literary monument, who reverently listened for twenty years 
to catch the colloquial wisdom of him whom he calls “ tlie glory of 
the nation,” have bought, hod he been told, in 1689, that posteriiy 
would chi^y know Lis revered master by Lis (Richard Millward’s) 
modest labour. Yet, so it is, those ponderous products of solitary 
toil, the “Titles of Honours,’’•the “Histo^ of Titles,” the “Mare 
Clausum”—works which testify that the (sdimate then formed of the 
tough and well-trained lawyer and scholar, and of the clear thinker’, 
was no &lae one; these now rest in their gigantic inertness in the 
under-strata of “Large libraries'’—an armomy unmanageable and 
antiquated in this age, well forged for the thews and sinews of 
the learned Anakim of Eurojm in the foro-part of the seventecntli 
century, but rendered now well-nigh obsolete by the onward march 
of human invention. Antiquarians, scholars, lawycra, philosophers, 
will from time to time review them, admire the honest solidity and 
strength of thc&e oli( battle-pieces as they stand there before us, 
wrought, clenched, and riveted as a true workman has left them; but 
except for historical purposes, they have done what duty it was 
allotted thppi to perform. It was well, then, that many of the social 

, hours of Selden were passed in the society of a faithful amanuensis, 
who has merited well of posterity by noting down the out-flowings of 
the much-read, much-thinking scholar, in lus hours of ease, when his 
mind, inspirited by the genial influence of human intercourse, bounded 
lightfy under its huge burden of learning, and disposed of the knottiest 
and weightiest diffloultios with a simplicity of exposition and home¬ 
liness of illustration that a child might understand. 

At Sslvington, a hamlet in the jiarish of West Tarring, in the county 
of Sussex, the neighbours still point out with pride the house where 
Selden was bom. His birth is inscribed in the pariah raster of the 
year 1584. He is styled “ the sonne of John Selden the minstrcll,” 
a “sufficient plebeian,” according to Old Wood; his mother, however, 
appears to have been of a knightly &mily. Wh&iXfXer were the cir- 
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cuinstfuioes of his parents, they contrived that their son should haive 
a liberal education, and the means of following the first profession of 
that time, the bar. The free school of Chidiester, Hart J^l, Oxford^ 
(now merged in Magdalen College), Clifford’s Inn, and ihe Inner 
Temple, claim successively the honours of his education. Soon after 
he was called to the bar he gave proof of his profound leamiz^ and 
strong logic, in his contest with Grotius, who had made a rude assault 
against the cherished doctrines of England witli respect to maritime 
dominion, in his treatise “ Mare liberum.” The answer of Selden, 
called “ Mare Clausum,” was dedicated to Charles I. It was oonri'- 
derod by the court, and by national prejudice at that rime, as a com¬ 
plete refutation of the great Dutch publicist. At the present day, 
however, reason and justice liave succeeded in getting the positions of 
Grotius recognised as the true prhiciples of international law. Selden 
had great success as a chamber counsellor, but went rarely into court. 
He was speedily known as a man of the most varied and profound 
antiquaiian learning : it is curious to find among the learned of that 
time frequent testimonies like “ luhsumes Bcldenus Britannies illud 
immortalc decus.” Among the fiicnds of Bolden were to be found 
Sir Matthew Hale, Archbishop IJslier, Camden, Sir Hemy Spelman, 
Sir Boberi Cotton, the English antiqa.arians; Isaac Vossius, the 
scholar^ and Jonson, Drayton, ami Butler, the poets. It is pleasant 
to have before us the grave and cheerful talk Unit met the earn of such 
English worthies as these. 

Selden did not pass through those troublous times without meeting 
with the usual raugh treatment which honest thinkers then had to 
endure. Being a Parliament man, his free-.spirited speeches more 
than once brought dowji ujion him the vengeance of the highly sen¬ 
sitive kingly vanity of Cliarlcs, and lie was committed to custody 
more than unco. His name frequently ap|)ears the annals of that 
fiitcful period of English history; but always as the moderate expo¬ 
nent of liberal opinions. By a vote of th<‘ House, he was made Keeper 
of the Records in the Tower in 1G4-3. He sat in the Housg after the 
execution of Chiirles, though what part he took is not now discoverable. 
He died in 1654, in the. seventieth year of his age, in the possession 
of a renown for labour and learning such as no man of his time 
equalled, if it were not Grotius. 

This book of “ Table-talk” is well interpreted in the title-page of 
the old edition, as John Seldcn’s “ sense of various matters of weight 
and high consequence, relating especially to religion and state.” 
Aocordhig to the opinion of Johnson, who should be no mean judge 
of such matters, this book of “ana” is better than all the books of 
that family then in existence, and this when Germany had produced 
Luther’s “ Table-talk,”, and Fi-anoe her “PeiTonana,” “ Thuana,” “Colo- 
mesiana,” “ Meuagiana,” and many others of the fiunily in aiia. We 
see no reason to dispute Dr. Johimon’s judgment. If not so brilliant 
'in metaphor, Selden is a more consistent t^er than the great doctor 
himself, and contains more useful and clear observations on society^ 
life and manners, laws, and literature, than Coleridge, with 1:^ 
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wonderful faculty for extending himself out inimitably in talk, and 
tending, as Carlyle says, no whither,” has left. The range of topics 
on which we hear Selden in this book are great, and the greater part 
of them arc os d prvpos of the present time as when they wci*e uttered. 

Like Selden, Johnson owes much of his reputation to the labour of 
others. The echo of his once great name will grow £unter and 
£unter as it is propagated through successive generations. He was 
not an original thinker; he knew nothing of poetry but what it has 
in common with prose, and the mere mechanism of versification as 
then by law established of the Popian school; but his knowledge 
was various, his acquaintance with human character tolerably pro¬ 
found, and his memory and conversational talents astonishing—his 
was precisely the combination of talents to acquire a great contem¬ 
porary reputation. We are glad Mr. Peter Cunningham has taken 
upon himself to edit Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,”® after Rasselas, 
the composition by which he is now best known, and muph deserving 
a place amid the l^glish prose writers. This edition is emiched with 
many notes and corrections of errors by Mr. Cunningham, and ii» 
superior to all former ones. Scattered about in these lives will be 
found some Udmirable pieces of prose composition, showing what 
a master Johnson was of the English language, and what enduring 
naemorials he might have left behin<l him, had he possessed the 
patient fimulties of rcsuai'ch :uid accurate thinking which every pro.se 
writer must possess or acquire, as a condition of leaving behind him 
works which shall have a lasting v»ilu(‘. 

We never see a new play without considerably more sympathy for 
its known or unknown author tlian most books excite. The writer 
has been content to send forth his intelloctual offspring on a much 
greater risk thtin ordinaiy books run: any novel, be it ever so 
maiidlinly weak, so vnjiidly dull, so viciously stimulating, may ho{)c, by 
the aid of circulating libraries, to find an extensive range of readers. 
The dowagers of the tea and card tables, ladics-maids and seamstresses, 
have the svinc indiscrimiuating powers of digestion mentally as Horace’s 
reapers possessed physically. Par otherwise with the play; forethought, 
contrivance, sharp efibrts, and elaboration have all been concentrated 
on one small ventiu*c, which, if it fail to get possession of the.>stage, 
can at best only be known to a few among the most cultivated class 
of readers. What fine dramatic pieces, displaying highly poetical and 
scenic power, have boon produced among us, the names of whose 
author's ore entirely unknown to the bulk of the reading part of the 
nation. The qualities required for dramatic success are so rare, and so 
still more rai^y found in conjunction, that fiulure may be said to bo 
the natural Ikte of productioiis of this nlass 

^Paattug Clouds. A Tale of Florence,”^ we are afraid is not destined 
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to be an exception to the general fato of plays in this ^o. It dis¬ 
plays feelii^, taste, and delicacy of perception; but tbi plot is oxtreniely 
poor, and there is throughout the whole piece a fatal want of skill 
and power, and especially of that which is most essential, drtmeUic 
skill and power. A young lover, and a middle-aged loveft, botii yerf 
noble personages, are introduced as wooing the same noble lady; the 
life and then the good faith of the young lover are placed in some 
little jeopardy, but so that we never have any fear for either. The 
middle-aged lover carries his attentions over to another noble lady, 
and all ends as merry as a marriage bell. These are all the inmdents; 
the characters have very indistinct outlines, and arc only represented to 
the mind's eye by the letters which form their names. The simple 
Polydore, the tutor, may perhaps have the most individuality, but he 
is such a very old acquaintance, that small credit con be given to the 
author on this head. The more humble personages of the drama may 
claim praise for their constructions; they have sometliiug of Shake¬ 
spearian homeliness and truth about them, and much historical and 
local colouring is thereby given to tins play. The blank verso has a 
pleasing rhythmical flow, without violence or declamation. The sen¬ 
timents are usually irreproachable ciiougli, and fittingly expressed, 
but the dialogue is ssidly wanting in vivacity, imageiy, and passion. 
Hevcrol passages are fitted for excerption, which we would gladly give 
had we s][iace suificient for that puiqjose. 

Videna; or, the Mother s Tragedy,’"'' is posscased of one quality in 
which the last i>lay was deficient—uaiuoly, pow er; but we have here 
also to lament the unprofitable expenditui’o of poetical ability of no 
common order on a subject of such forbidding, ghastly, and phantas-^ 
nial churactcr. The story is first found in the Chronicles of Geoffrey oi 
Monmouth It was made use of by Thomas Sockville Lord Budk- 
hurst and Earl of Dorset, and Thomas Norton, in their tiugedy of 
“ Gorbudoc,” one of tlie first tragedies in tlie English lang^age^ and as 
stiff and unnatural as the di-esses of the period in which it was made. 
Sir Philip Sidney praised it for its morality, which ingredient was 
probably furnished, as Charles Lamb suggests, by Norton, who was an 
associate of Steruhold and Hopkins in the translation of the psalms 
into English vcrac. It is an extremely sanguinary piece of business; 
which character is, if possible, amplified by Mr. Heraud. That the 
author, having the whole veridical history of mankind to draw stuff 
from as the basis of a tragedy, should pr^er a common-place fiction, 
the like of which is to ho Ibiind in all histories, the invention probably 
of somo heavy-beaded monk, and told of a race—^the fictitious de¬ 
scendants of Brutus—about whom none but antiquarians now know 
that they were even supposed to have existed—^is in our eyes the 
first capital mistake. The author may perhaps oppose to us Sl^c- 
speare and King Lear, to which wo reply, that, had Shakespeare wntten 
in these times, he would not have ti^en King Lear as a subject for 
tragedy; but that living, as he did, in times when in the poverty of 

“ **Videna; or. The Mothex's Tragedy.” By John A. Hwaud. London: C' 
MitohelL 1864. 
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TCn gliK'h Mstoiy all these old legends were fiillj believed in, he pro¬ 
duced E-ing licaa^—tluit grand, old, houadess, raving Icings who, like 
CEdipus I'pnnnus, will excite eterWl sympathy in the human heart. 
While a myth is a popular fiiith, it may well be a subject for dramatiG 
Oompositiou; but £^r it is fairly exploded, and even the knowledge 
that it ever existed confined to a few, this can never be the cose. 
The story of Faust is as currently believed among the peasantry of 
Ckrmany at tlie present day as it ever was, and some of tho finest 
touches in Goethe’s play are derived from snatches of songs and 
legends still current among the people, and moreover, the myth itself 
h^ a real historical standing-point. Unknown characters, with such 
uncouth names as Goihudoc, Ferrex, Porreo, and Durwarro, aficct us 
with apprehension and ennui enough; but when the author is so 
anxious to make us acquainted with his shadowy creations, that he 
will insist on introducing us still further among these oloud-begotten 
gentry, and we find mention of Albanoct, Malim, Mcmpiicius, Gwen¬ 
dolen, Liel, Gocmagog, &c., we become wholly recalcitrant. The story, 
even sucli as it is, is very awkwardly told, and the characters arc 
not sufficiently striking to call for es|>ccial observation. As we 
said above, there is considerable power in tho dialogue, and on 
one or two occasions tho aiuthor raises lumself to the height of Ford 
or Massinger; but throughout there is an afi'ected imitation of Eliza¬ 
bethan ph^colugy, the st raps of which have as stiunge an air among 
our modern diction as our old marks and nobles would wear among 
our every-day coin. No man can escape the infiuence of his time, and 
such imitations can only be }>atchwork. 

It is well known that the aiiists of the pre-liaphaelite school 
number several poets in their communion, who liave hitherto been too 
modest to sue fur the approbation of the public. One of them, Mr. 
William Bell Scott, the master of the School of Design at Newcastle, 
has at length put forl^ a volume of poems, of considerable merii.^ 
The principal defect of these poems is such as we find with the pic¬ 
tures of the school, that they are not healthy and strong. His 
thoughts are swaddled into language, now quaint from its obsoleteness, 
now trivial from an afiected simplicity. Who, for instance, would 
endure a line like tiiis— 

“ In especial Maiy Anna.” 

Why, too, should an antiquated word, which strikes deadly and 
strangely on the ear. be used when ono in actual use, quite as 
old, and not obsolete, will answer the purpose. B^des these 
fiiults, there are others, of a very inappropriate use of metaphor, 
although the metaphors are few in numbor. It would be very easy 
to cits passages which would appear very grotesque and puerilei, and 
others which display real talent for catching the poetic features of 
common life, and for the description of imtural scenery; but for want 
of space we must refer the reader to the volume itself assuring him, 
_♦ ___ 

s “Poems.” By William Bell Scott. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
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that if he be glad to welcome the appearance of real and xkew poetic 
talent, he will find pleasure in Mr. Lott's verses. * 

A volume of poems, by Emma 'ratham,^ justly claims our com¬ 
mendation. It is notable for smooth versification, and embodies the 
thoughts and emotion of a sensitive and poetical nature. 

Two other books of poems have appeared, very like each other in 
tone, taste, and composition. The “ Angel in the House”® is on the 
inexhaustible themes of Love, Woman, and Marriage. A gentlem'an, 
the author himself, well-to-do in the world, making love to a Dean’s 
daughter with three thousand pounds ready money, and ' good possibi¬ 
lities’in reversion, and the incidents of the courtsMp and betrothal, are 
the gtx>und-work out of which tliis volume has grown. Those who 
bear away any reminiscences of the joyous strains of Anacreon in 
honour of the deep-chested Ssimiaa damsels, or of the flaming raptures 
of Catullus, or who have caught some flashes of the fiery soul of Hafiz 
(in Daumcr's admirable translation), will perhaps feel something akin 
to wlmt wc may supjiosu a banqueter might experience, who found 
hims<df unexpectedly served with water-gruel while the taste of cham¬ 
pagne and other rich juices of the gra}ie was still on tlic lip. The 
love that warms the writer is a small, tranquil, pale flame, which we 
may compare to that of hydi*ogen gas, which docs hum, but does not 
give out much light or heat, because it lias no solid stufl* to take bold 
of. The love is of a spiritualized, sentimental naturo—what there is 
in it of jiassion, stiuined aud diluted by passing through an Anglo- 
Catholic church medium—^witli as little geuial warmth aud nature as 
the May sunbeams that have passed tlirough the stained glass of the 
triple-arched casement of a 01110 * 0 ) 1 . We seem, us we read, to see our old 
playfellow, the over-youthful, well-formed Grecian Eros, metamor¬ 
phosed into a High Clnu'ch parson, with spectacles, stand-up coat- 
collar, and a white cravat, llishop Butler says, in his Analogy, we 
can as well imagine oursi'lveH without bodies as with them; we have 
fitr less difficulty in conceiving the love described by the author of the 
“Angel in the House” to be entirely without any bcMjjly poimt 
dapjmi wliatever. Tlie poems, liowevtir, for the most part evince 
much care and reflection, aud contain many morceaux of nice descrip¬ 
tion and fine aud dcUcate shades of feeling well expressed; aud the 
author, when we once reconcile ourselves to liis smooth and agreeable 
temperament, will not fail to exU'act recognition as a man of iutel- 
loctual culture, fine feeling, and poetic insight. 

“ Tamorton Church-Tower, and other Poems,”® if not by the same 
author as the last-mentioned volume, is of so evidently a kindred 
spirit that the failings and merits are of the aa-Tnn nature. There is 
a great want of {lassion, richness, power, and often of harmony, hut 


7 ''TheDreamofFythaguras, and other Poenu.’* By Emma Tathain, London: 
Binns and (Soodwin. 1854. 

s ''The Angel in the House.” liondon * J. W. Parker and Sou. 1854. 

* “Tamertou Church-Tower, and other Poems.” By Coventry Patmore. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1854. 
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gncefiil alteinations of gentle and fine emotions are to be met with 
in many poems: the following we think a Tery pretty piece— 

EROS. 

* ' « Blight thro’ the Talley gallops the brooklet; 

Over the welkin travds the cloud; 

Touched the zephyr dances the harebell; 

Cuckoo sits somewhere, singing so loud; 

Swift o’er the meadows glitter the starling. 

Striking their wings aU tue flock at a stre^e. 

Under the chestnuts new bees are swarming, 

Rising and falling like magical smoke. 

Two utile children, seeing and hearing. 

Hand in hand wander, shout, laugh and sing. 

So in their bosoms, wild wath the marvel, 

Love, like the eroeus, is come ore the Spring. 

Young men and women, noble and tender, 

Yearn for each other, faith Irulv plight, 

Promise to cherish, comfort and honour; 

Vow that makes duty one with delight. 

AU but the, glory, found in no story. 

Radiance of Eden unqueneb’d hy the Pall. 

Pew may remember, none may reveal it. 

This the first Pirat-lovc, the first love of all!” 

We have before us, next courting our attention, a very German 
jeu, esprit, in tliree tolerably thick volumes: it is called " Demiurgos, 
ein Mysterium,”!® and is by Wilhelm Jordan, an cx-member of the 
Diet of Fiwnkfort, in 1848, where he attracted considerable attention 
by one or two speeches, and was consequently made Minister of the 
German Marine. This appointment apjmars to have given the author 
a taste for the shadowy and unsubstantial world, for such a troop 
of Grecian, Hebrew, and Northern ghostly personages as apfieoi' in 
“Demiurgos” we will warrant never were got together before. It 
may properly be called a “ Faustiad,” or a diabolical and ponderous 
esUrtvoayq^iea after the fashion of Faust. As far as mere versification 
goes, the production possesses some cleverness and smoothness, but 
there is a wuut of thought, form, and novelty, which makes it both 
trivial and tedious, and a perusal wellnigh impossible. The old 
story of augels and demons incorporating themselves into human 
forms, in order to show tlmt whatever is is right, is served up with a 
very Mnt glimmer of wit aud humour. Neither angels, devils, nor the 
phantoms of departed heroes, excite the reader’s sympa^y or laughter; 
and the German baron of old renown, who took to leaping over 
tables in order to learn to be lively, bas established a precedent which 
tile author of “ Demiurgos, a Mysterium," may iierhaps follow witii 
benefit before he attempts another “ Fanstiad” in three volumes. 

“ Heartease, or the Brother’s Wife,’’^^ is a novel whose success 


'UK *<Semiiurgoa, ein Mysterium." Yon Wilhelm Jordan. Leipzig: Von F. A. 
Broolimua. 1864. 

"Heartsease ; or, The Brother's Wife.” AnoveL In 2 vols. By the Author 
of "The Hdr of Hedclyfib.” London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1864. 
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would not apeak well for our national literaiy taste, did we not know 
that there is always a very' large and respectable reading public with 
no taste at all, but plenty of comfortable leisure which hangs foom time 
to time terribly on their hands, when neither gossip nor tea is going;,/ 
forward. The book does not much exercise even the most ordmaiy 
impulse which leads to reading—curiosity; and'ean lay daim in no high 
degree to any dramatic narrative or descriptive excellence. “ Hearts¬ 
ease” is well calculated to insure approl>ation from comfortable and 
imromantic lady citizens, with whom an aristocratic match would be the 
greatest of heaven-sent blessings. The heroine is Violet, the daughter 
of a country attorney, married to an offset of a noble house against 
the will of his relations; and the interest of the book is the success 
of Violet in overcoming the prejudice which the haughty noblesse 
have conceived against the poor simple-minded but affectionate hour- 
geoise. The heroine succeeds in the disarming all her adversaries by 
her kindness and goodwill—^the haughty Theodora, the proud Lady 
Martindale, and mimbers more of this “ vom^miste Gesklsckafi'* are 
subdued and civilized into a cliaritahle and Christian way of life by 
tliis middle-class evangelist of domestic and social virtuea The 
incidents of the book arc such as may be supposed to occur in the 
ordinary life of any well-to-do family, following in (jniok succession and 
concatenated on to each other with considerable apjienrauce of proba¬ 
bility. Of insight into character, analysis of human passion and 
emotion—of intellectual sti-ength, we find no trace. The characters 
are dmwu with a veiy fiiint pencil; we do not get to see any of them 
face to face. It is, howiiver, a book whhth can do no manner of harm, 
its its tone is irreproachably good, orthodox, and genteel. 

The novel we have next to mention, presents a striking contrast 
in every respect to the hist; insteiul of being composed of a multitude 
of every-day incidents, succeeding esicli other in uiiduviating monotony, 
wo liave few different situations, but each is carefully delineated and 
fully wrought out, aiul its effect on the chief personages of the story 
portrayed with an analytical power, and a knowledge of psychologic^ 
truths which betoken no ordinary thinker and observer. It needed 
no title-page to let us know that “ Women as they ore” was by one of 
themselves.The lock of action, the sustained manner in which the 
mental workings of the writer of this autobiographic tale are dwelt 
upon and elabonited, testify sufficiently that we have the dearly 
bought experience of one in whom the absence of the excitement of 
manly life has caused the extreme development of a self-contem|)lative 
and highly intellectual nature. 

We cannot, it is true, give to “Women as they are” the assurance 
that it will he very i»opular at the present day, nor that it will con¬ 
tend for admiration with the great masterpieces of romance in timei^ 
to come; but we fully believe that no person of taste or culture can 
peruse it without great sympathy and iutellectual profit. The book 
has, properly speaking, no plot: mystery, surprise, relatives who 


19 "Women as they ore.” By one of them. London: BicharcIBentk^. 1854 
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heartiesal^ oppose the tuiion of a mutudlj enamoured pair, and all 
the ordinary “propOTties" of the novel, are entirely neglected; and 
Amy Floyd, the heroine, has no thrilling scenes or catastrophes 
created for her especial behot^, to instil interest in her Site into the 
reader. She is of a deep, quiet, toving, imaginative temperament, 
very earnest and very truthful; her filial anxiety about her fiither, a 
man too good to do stem battle amid the unidienting soldiers of 
Mammon; her rough educational disdpline at the hands ^ a merciless 
enthusiast Elijah Pyne—^the doubts, fears, disquietudes, and gentle 
jealousy in her love for tiic brave and handsome soilorirhom she sub¬ 
sequently marries—the efforts she makes in her literary career—the 
checks and vicissitudes she meets with, and the rubs and frowns which 
society, that pitilusa sphinx whose ridiUes are so hard to read, bestows 
upon her efforts to advance hersdf, Vhon left without fortune to the 
resources of her own abilities, arc well made to supply the place of 
the usual melodramatic machinery. To contrast with the gentle and 
somewhat dreamy Amy Floyd, we have another pleasant young lady, 
who we suspect will, with most readers, steal away their hearts from 
the heroine. She has not so much “ ecJnocirmerei" or poetical exalta¬ 
tion, but she is brilliant, good-tempere«l, witty, and generous, with 
that graceful elpiayrla so peculiar to English women. The dark 
enthusiast, Elijah Fyne, with his gi'eat gloomy soul, and his terrible anti¬ 
cipations of divine vengeance for all mankind—^his disregard and scorn 
for human sufferings and symjiathy, compassed about as he is with the 
awful mysteries of the unseen and the future—is a jmrtrait which 
may, without much danger of being injured by comparison, be placed 
in the same gallery with the Cf*venanters of Scott. Well-drawn 
scenes from the wild and simple life on the rugged coast of North 
I^cashire, give pioturesqneness to the commencement of the story, 
and, in the latter pari, a cei'tain Lady Boothby, with her capricious 
good nature and energetic love of excitement in a green old age, is a 
good and rathei* ori^rinal character. If, in fulfilling the stem duty of 
• critics, w are obliged to liint at any deficiencies, we fear that a want 
of vivacity, humomr, and movement, is too di^inguishable in this 
otherwise well written story. The characters too, though well 
drawn, are too special; they have not been generalized sufficifxitly to 
make them take rank among those household spirits that hover over 
the hearths of Old England, cheering the solitude of the lonely, and 
the common objects of family and social adoration. It r emains , how¬ 
ever, after all that can be objected, a far better book tlian nine- 
tentlis of the products of the press, and the stylo frequently rises to 
an eloquence which arrests and fiiscinates. The moral of the story is 
contained in three or four pages of fine, earnest writing at the end, 
in which conventionalists of both sexes meet with treatment of con¬ 
siderable asperity. Several defects, however, in the consfaraction of 
sentences, are noticeable here as elsewhere. 

** E|h6l is of the best books of the quarter, and core and 

13 £tbel; or, Bouble Xlrror.” By Marian James. Bdinbundi: James 
Hogg. 1854. 
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thought has been liberaUjr bestowed upon it, in order to make it 
worthy the reader^s attention. It is in one volume but every page 
can be read, an uncommon merit in these daye^. when volumes of 
novels are blown off as rapidly as soap-bubbles, and of as much per;^ 
mancnt value. The heroine is a creature who mccites our most inti¬ 
mate sympathies, by her deeply affectionate, quiet, and tender nature. 
She is indeed such an ideal as could liave come firom none but an 
Englishwoman’s pendl. She commits the error of marrying the rich 
lival of the man she loves, in order to give the latter, who is an artist, 
the opportunity of prosecuting his studies at Borne, by opening to him 
tlic pui-se of the wealthier suitor. Poetical justice overtakes both 
lovers, in consequence of this fatal deception ; nor does the imfortnnate 
hnsl^and fare better. Ethel dies. Philip, her lover, goes blind, and 
unable to pursue his career, and the deceived husband is killed in a 
duel. The language in which the stoiy is told is pure and simple, but 
not without signs of a refined womanly taste. The entire absence ^ af¬ 
fectation, the gentle, natural earnestness and fiiith which breathe 
warmth into every page, form the great charm of this affectii^ episode, 
and carry us tlirough fitom beginning to end with unflagging interest. 
Pity, that the writer should have darkened the conclusion of this 
])retty episode with such imdiversiflecl sliades of sadness. Wo may 
add, tliat the character of the heroine is not equal to itsdf 
throughout. At one time she shows a strength of character almost 
superhuman—at another, a bravely-spoken word would have saved in¬ 
finite suffering. 

Two novels, aspiring to the rank of liistorical novels, have appeared, 
of about equal merit, thougli in the same respects. In “ The Last 
Earl of Desmond,the historical detail lias received greater atten¬ 
tion—^in “ Arvon, or the Trials,”^® the style is better and more even; 
but either remain a long way below the ideal of historical novels, as 
fixed by Scott or Bulwer, tliougli both are readable. In “Arvon, or 
the Trials," wc are introduced to three young gentlemen of unknown 
|iai'cntage, the mystery of wlioso existence is kept up mosigugrtina- -- 
ciously to the last chapter. There is plenty of mid^e-age inddent, 
but little of middle-age dress, and no local colouring to l^token the 
place or tiiue in which the story is laid, both of which would have 
combined to make a most pictm-esque entourage for tho tale. To have 
reproduced the manners and social state of Brittany in the fourteenth 
century, would have merited no slight praise. 

If we were to venture on any humble advice to the author of the 
** Last Earl of Dosmoud,” it would be to be careful against making 
noble English heroes act and speak in his novels, until he can embody 
and realize tbcm in his mind with some greater force and truth than 
he has yet given token of; to be dear in tho conception of his stoiy. 


u «The Laiit Earl of Desmond: An Historical Bonuuice ofl599—^to 1608." In 
2 vols. Dublin : Hodges and Smith. 1854. 

IS «ArTon; or. The Trials. A Legend.” A novel. In 2 vols. By C. Hatchell 
Charles. London; G. Boutledge and Co. 1855. 
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and to avoid the Damaa style of .spuming out a novd, particnlarly 
vdien the ^ogue is so mu^ bdow Dumas as this . 

"IVIust ct^ured eyes sad hak had she?” 

^. “ Black, like her father’s—^the Black Ormond.” 

■ “WasshetaUF” 

« Not too tail” 

“Aquiline nose?” 

“No, a little cocked!** 

And so on for two pages. 

We mnst confess, we opened with considerable misgivings Mr. 
M. A. Titmarsh’s Christmas story of “ The Bose and the Ring,^* or 
the History of Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A Fireside Panto¬ 
mime for Great and Small Children.” That a mind so thoroughly 
])cnetrated with the artificial life of the nineteenth century could 
slip off his full dress eoirie habiliments and sit down among children, 
and tell a fairy tale, free from all traces of the worldly-wise, muob- 
experienced, satirical Ulysses, which might be above the reach and 
comprehension of the uncontaminated souls of infancy, was what we 
hardly hoped for, and which, indeed, we have not found. Those who 
have read the “ Nussknackcrchen und Mausekdnig,” and “ Das fremde 
Kind” of Hoffman, and some of the children's tales of Brentano, Tieck, 
Hauff, and Andersen, know what a charm a tale appreciable by the 
simplest child can be invested with to please even the most hlaae of 
mortals. Great part of tlie humour in the tale befoi'c us consists in 
the contrast of shmg expressions and alhisions to the wicked practices 
of grown-up sinners, which sounds absolutely unholy in the presence 
of children. Indeed, the trail of the over-wise Old Serpent is in every 
page. Nevertheless, we have a book that all grown-up children may 
heartily amuse themselves with in company, after iho wine and walnuts 
of a Cliristmas evening; and tho illusti‘ations of an old well-known 
hand contribute not a little thereto. 

The “ Europaisches Sclavenleben” of Hackliinder,^? has now been 
. brought to a conclusion. This novel contains more proof of real 
study of modem and actual life than any of the later German novels. 
Real truthful pictures of social life are to be found in few German 
books. The German education and mode of life is one of the worst fitted 
to produce writers capable of such. Thu German youth are launched 
forth at their univemties into all the tumultuous joys of a fictitious 
and feverish life, whose student extmvagances and enthusiasms are 
as short as they arc absurd. This short orgie of unrestricted freedom 
serves to commence a separation from their icllow-citizens, which, in 
most oases, continues tlmoughout life; for the majoiity, the intoxica¬ 
tion of Heidelberg or Jena is cut short by a life of officialism and 
K lein staderei. For the remainder, these early delusions prolong their 
itifiluenoe over their observations of the world around them, 

^ “yhe Bose and the Bing." By Mr. M, A. T^tmandi. London: Smith,' 
Elder, and Oo. 1854. 

“Eanmliiscfaes Sclavenleben.” Vw F. W. Hacklander. Stuttgart: A. 
Krabbe. 1854. 
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throughout all their future. The mind, after having once revelled to 
aatiety in an unreal and ideal world, does not reconcile'itself to the 
hard asperities, of every-day life. " Europiiisohes Sclavenleben,” 
however, has a truthful aspect and a healthy tone, difficult to find ^ 
with any other writer of home livmancc in Germany. This novel 
may well he compared to those of Bickena It wants Dickens’s 
humour and vivacity, but it is a more complete picture of human 
life than any of his novels present. Almost every grade of society 
finds its representative, from the thief and the beggar to the duke 
and the king; we,have ballet-dancers, harp-maidens, Commerzien- 
riithinnen, Polizei-prilsidentinncn, Hof-domen; all courting our at¬ 
tention. As the characters are very numerous, the story, to embrace 
so many aspects of life, is unavoidably somewhat complex, but the 
threads are all gathered up as we proceed, without much entangle¬ 
ment. We have here for our Amusement, court entertainments and 
festivals, Christmas merry-making with rich and poor, the life of a 
daiigetise on and off the stage, the doings of gay and rich young 
bachelors, the mysterious proceedings of the Fucltshau, an old 
labyrinthine hostel, the head-quarters of a gang of thieves, who are 
commanded by a model captain, the Bai'on von Bmiid, a most ffisoi- 
nating person, who enjoys the best society, nay that of royalty itself, 
and excliangcs the rdles of exquisite and rubber with most adndrable 
facility, and escapes from the police in his veiy house, through the 
assistance of a royal duke, who is his dupe to the last The main idea of 
the book is to produce a kind of antagonistic romance to " Undo Tom’s 
Oabiii,” and to show thereby that the sufferings of the white slave 
in Europe, arc worse even th:ui those which the negro endures across 
tho, Atlantic j the author may here .and there steep his pencil in 
too dark colouw, but much is undeniably true. The story is very 
prolix (four appears now to be the standaixl number of volumes for a 
Gorman novel); each sccJie is wrought out with a minuteness and 
circumstantiality which ends by being veiy ledioua. In the descrip¬ 
tion of localities, edifices, and of seasons, we are somewhat i a ie a ded 
of Dickens, only that wonderful gift of seizing the physiogonomy 
of a place, and rendering it all sentient with his own humorous 
spirit, is not to he met witli. Thieves and rogues, whom we had 
thought in our innocence to be scarcer in Germany than elsewhere, 
take up too largo a proportion of the story, and there are some 
scenes in the Eugene Sue style of helpless misery, whidi might have 
been omitted. 

The war seems to have hail a more blighting effect on the mer¬ 
curial temperament of the French than it has caused in this country 
or in Germany, for the books that have reached us are few, and arc 
not of great importance. 

“ Elie Berthet” has made a literary “ exploiiatiovb' of the "Catacombes 
de Paris,in shape of a novd whose date is fixed in the latter 


IS “Lea Gataoombes de Paris.” Par Elie Berthet. Broxelles; Meline^ Cans, 
et Cie. 1854. 
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part nil the nign of lionis XT. It is 'written in n good, ea^, lively 
styfe, aud aai^ be read wiUi murii interest Only ^ fiint part biia 
yet appeared. Philippe de Lussan, an a/oooaff yoi^ 
^‘'^peMroos, filled with the aagoe hopes and precursory aajuKations which 
fvere starting into life long hefiae the revolation, is the fiivoured 
lover of Th^w de Yilleneuve, the daughter ci a fmaier-ghtSTol, the 
latter, of eourse, hard, rich, aud grasping. Thi^young wocaty in conr 
sequence of his fnrapagation' of liberal opinions in a gasette, gets ccm- 
signed to the Bastille; and 'we are introduced again to <Hur old firiend 
Launay, whose henoio end has, we fear, in the eyes of most, cast 
an oMiteratiag lustre OT«a: the cruelty and avarioe with which, during 
a long life, he perfimned hk foitctionB of head gaoler to roysdty aud 
ita &vourites. The book before us does not go deep into the social life 
of the period; the fidse glitter, heartlcssness, and immorality of la 
hoMie voiis k portrayed in sjnrited touches. The title of the story is 
justified by the use that k somewhat artktically made of the Cata- 
oombes to give scenes of mystery and interest to the tale. The hero 
and hk firiends find in these subterranean labyrinths of dateless 
memory a retreat for their perilous labours, and individuals of lar 
more questionable character plot there in security against the world 
above ihem. 

Hozui Murger's tale," Les Buveors d’Eiiu,*’^^ which originally ap¬ 
peared in the “ Revue Deux-Mond*V’ has been reprinted, like ^ 
the productions of thk pleasant writer; it is a cheerful book, of a 
quiet and modest tone; it has no dazzling passages, but contains many 
mterestiug delineations of artist life. The name of the book k that of 
a society of artists associated through love of art aud endeavours to 
effect its advancement; aud the episodes are taken from the expe¬ 
riences of the members of the Society of “Los Buveurs d'Eau.” 

Two small volumes of “ Les Femmes de la Revolution,by M. 
Michelet, deserve notice,—characterized by the loyal aud sympathetic 
sjurit which distinguishes tlik eloquent writer. The portraits arc 
prinesps^y composed from those wliich arc scattered tlirough his 
“ Hktory of the Revolution.” Many, however, of tl>e articles arc new, 
and others entirely re-moulded. 

The Englkh language lias received much service at the hands of 
Mr. £. B. Eastwick, Professor of Oriental Languages in the East 
India College, Haileybury. The Fables of Polpay, or Belpai,-^ have 
long been ^own to the ^ropean public in fragmentary and modified 
forms; but we now possess them in the full drapery of the best 
Orient version, through the present translation of a most dktin- 
gn^ed English Orientalist, first translation into a European 


^'IjSs Bttvetun d’Eau.” Far Henri Murger. SnixelleB: Meline, Cans, el 
Cie. Livoume; iS.6me Maison. Ldpzig: J. Meline. 1S54. 

^ **ljei Feutmes de la B^olutian.” Par J. Michelet. ijriizeUea et Leipzig* 
Kiessli^ Sclm^e, et Cie. 1854. 

*i *‘11© AnvBr'i'Snhali; literally translated into Prose and Verse.” By 
Edward B. Eastinck, F.B.S,, F.fiLA., M.lt.A.S. Hertford: Stephen Austin. 
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language was made out of a Hebrew version, by a monk, John of 
Capua, towards the end of the fifte^th century: this was in Latin, 
and various translations were made from it from time to time, into 
other languages. Other translations out of other versions were made 
pteoemeal from time to time by various anthora Hot ^tiiis is tiw ^rst 
complete translation made of the elaborate Persian version c^'finsaiii 
Vais, entitled Anvar-i-Sohaii; or, the Li^ta of Oanopiis.” The fibbles 
are said to be of primeval antiquity, and to have been first translated 
by the order of ChosroeB, or Nushirwan the Just, (a oontemporaiy c£ 
Justinian, and in whose reign Mahomet was bom), out of the language 
ofHiudostan into Persian. Husain Vais, however, completely re* 
modelled the work, and illustrated it with maxims and quotations 
from the best Persian poets. Fables that have come doam with a 
fresh seal of approval through porkaps some thousand gmerations of 
"articulately-speaking” men might well expect a fisvourablc reception 
at the present moment, when the public attention is tamed so intently 
on the East, and more especially as the book appears bearing on its 
page of dedication the august name of the Queen of England, and is 
issue<l with a perfection of typo and execution not common even ia. 
this land uf good printing. These &.blcR deserve certainly to be as ^ 
widely known as those of .^snp : they xsontain, it is true, oonsidrarable 
Oriental prolixity, a great deal of hyperbole, redundancy, and itera* 
tion of metaphor; but they cemtain more wit, imagination, and 
invention, and quite as much practical good sense as those of 
Greek fiibulist. Some of the distichs aru admirable for terseness 
and truth, as this for instance— 

** He that is faiuous, Satli, never dies, 

Bti( he is truly dead trhum men despise*' 

Mr. Dc Quinccy has tliis quarter another volume of " Grave and 
Gay;”-® the latter element, however, is by no means the most attractive. 
He Quiuoey’s humour is very German, and very prosy. This volume 
contains a fine philosopMcid disquisition on "War,” setting fgrth the ^ 
old and awful tmth that " (Jarnago is afttjr all God’s daaght(R^*%nd 
eloqmmtly sermonizing on its necessity and moral beauty. A liberal 
distribution of this treiitise among the Peace Society might possibly 
be advisable. There are other powerfully written papers, one of 
which is " The English Mail CoacL” 

Mr. Bohn’s press proceeds, in spite of the war, with its accustomed 
regularity. " Burke’s Works,”®* in a portable and readable form, has 
long buen'a desideratvm. “ Idimb’s Dramatic Poets”®^ have appeared, 
and " Oowper”®* is being oompleusd in this series; 


** “Selections, Grave and G«y.” By Thomas deQoincey. Edinburgh: James 

“The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. London: Bohiu 1854. 

** “Bneoimens of English Dramatic Poets.” By Charles Lamb. Xiondon: 
Henry G. Bohn. 1854. 

s( •* The Works of WQliam Cowper, with a lai^e of the Author.” By Robert 
Southey. London: Bohn. 1854. 
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S OME five-and-twenty or thirty yeu*B ago a number of young Art- 
gtxidcnts at Munich, of serious minds and enthusiastic temperament, 
shocked by the prosaic worldliness into which Art had sunk, and dis¬ 
contented with the routineof“ academic” painting and its results,resolved 
upon starting on a new course. Their minds had been fed with the 
“ romantic” literature which sprang up in Germany under the pres¬ 
sure of the French invasion, inflamed the national sentiment during 
the excitement of the war of liberation,” and the echoes and reminis¬ 
cences of which were still loud and melodious. Fouqud, Tieck, Novalis, 
Frederic Schlegel, the StolWgs had, in song, in story, and in philo¬ 
sophy, set forth the glories of the medivval times ; the brothers Boissere 
haid rediscovered Gothic architecture and “ Christian Arttheir col¬ 
lection of early Flemish and (rerman pictures, gathered with singular 
assiduity and untiring devotion, during many years of almost Don- 
Quixotic adventure, from secularised convents, from the dark garrets 
and dusty store-rooms of half Europe, had been housed at Munich; 
and King Lewis was busy restoring old Gothic churches, and building 
and decorating new ones after the ancient style. The era of German 
Puseyism was just going out, and that of Puginism had just begun. 
Our young artists, mostlyBoinaii Catholics, or on the ivay to it, aspiring, 
enthusiastic young men, vrith not many clear views in their sanguine 
heads, saw clearly one thing : That the Greek ideal” and the imitation 
of Baphacl, that the established canon of the academics, had nut led 
Art into pleasant places ; that, indeed, ever since the days of liaphael 
the Art of painting had taken a downward course. Whereupon they 
resolved to go back behind Ka])hael, to ignore him, as it W'ere. to revert 
to his teachers, to Perugino and the naif “ Christian” painters of the 
fifteenth century, hiid they called themselves Pke-Raphaelites. There 
. were me^ of great talent amongst them ; and what they did and do 
can nb^ already he judged. 'The works of the masters and disci[)les 
of that school, of Overbeck, Shallow, Veit, Heinrich Hess, Steinle, 
and others, arc known to all tourists ; greatly admired by many, re¬ 
spectfully acknowledged by all. With every respect, on our part, too, 
for the intentions, the talent, and the labours of these men, wc arc yet 
constrained to say that they were and arc in error. To pursue the 
conventional path of Art they found ready-made for them, certainly, 
was hopeless and ignoble; to see that it was so was honest and ingenious; 
to look out for a new way was brave and manly; but to go back four 
husdred years, to ignore Raphael and the realities of history and of 
life, was impossible. A man, or painter, may be behind, or before, his 
time; but he belongs to it, and he can truly express only the thoughts, 
beliefs, and manners of it, and of none other. Raphael himself began 
and ended true to the realities of his life. The pious affectionate home 
of ^he simple Sanzio family of Urbino; the bright thoughts of the 
ju^dent of Florence; the ” new heaven and new earth” which the 
^Sismterred “Grecian beahty” opened to those large round eyes of 
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his; and, finally, the gorgeous court of Pope Julias, with its pagan 
spirit under Christian forms, are all to be found in his works. Overbeck 
went upon the principle that Art should serve the highest purposes 
only, those of religion; very nobly thought; but then he ought to^ 
have found out what the re^Iy believed religion which nourished fmd 
moved the people of his time was, and to paint, symbolize, and express 
it by his arL That was, perhaps, not very easy to do; but, certainly, 
it ought not to have been difficid^t to see that the pretty marble fountain 
(in his great picture at Frankfort), with the Virgin Mary presiding 
over it, is not the symbol of the religion, nor his sentimental Christ an 
adequate representation of the Saviour of these latter days.—^Thus 
much of the Pro-Kaphaelites who arose in Germany nearly a genera¬ 
tion ago. 

And now, in our own time, there have risen amongst us also young 
artists of serious dis{K)sition and acknowledged talent, who have adopted 
the appellation of Prc-liaphaclites, have revolted against the routine 
of the academy, and have reverted—^not to the Prc-Rapliaelitic painters 
of Italy, but to ever-new Nature, the great mother and teacher of 
all times and all learners. Wo believe they have entered a safer path 
than their precursors at Munich, after whom they call themselves,— 
not happily, we must say; for in their case the name sounds more like 
a conceit than a summary of jiurpose or meaning. We suppose the 
principle which they meant to assert against the imitators of the 
great Italian was that of Naturalism versus Idealism, which is by no 
ineaiM a novel feat in the history of painting; but which received its 
highest ex])rcs8ion and vindication not by ariyPrc-Haphaelitic painters, 
but by masters of the German school of lia})haers own time and after 
his time: l)urer, Krauach, the Holbeins, whose distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic is a loving and reverent lidelity to nature and concrete fact. 
These men of veracity, are the real leaders and patterns of 

our Fro-liaphaclites, and it is to these that the* designation of their 
school ought to have pouited; not to the Italians of the fifteenth 
century, who followed traditional types, cared mainly for the rendering 
of certain exalted states of the “ inner man,” and very little i^KMfturai* 
realities or accessories—the very reverse of the characteristics of our 
young artists in question. However, our objection applies only to 
their name, and by no means to their enterprise, which we regard as a 
wholesome reaction against conventional inanities; therefore, as a 
hopeful sign, and of an mtere.st that reaches beyond the artistic ; and 
os a timely start that way lead to better things. Diderot tells of a 
friend of his, a painter of great talent, who had been educated at the 
French Academy, and who, always before beginning a picture, went 
down on his knees and prayed to be delivered from the model! Our 
young friends are somewhat in the position of that French aitist. 
•Seeing how the old routine had deadened sincerity^ and originality; 
how the imitation of the ancient masters had estrang^ modem Art from 
modem life, they seem to have said to themselves; Let us have done 
with that; let us go to Nature and to such truths as God has placed 
around us; let us paint that; it will be something trae, at all events. 
It was an honest and a modest beginning. Regarded as the sole aim and 
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end of Art, it would be a fatal mistako; otherwise the (U^^en«otype 
would be the highest artist, which we all feel that it is not. The 
mere faithful copying of indifferent nature is not tho ultimate office of 
^ Art. Man hatt to put something of himself, some ideal thing, into his 
picture ; he always does.* We all of us are for eyer bent to impress 
our image upon our woric and upon the world around ua. Society 
itself, as well as civilization and the “ progress of the species,” are 
founded upon that. Neither docs tho artist take all things inditterently: 
he chooses and discriminates, guides our eye, and interprets nature for 
us. We do not thank the i)ainter whose picture does not put us into 
some mood or other, which ho must himself have first felt and })ut 
into his picture.” As a beginning then, Pre-Baphaelism is to be com¬ 
mended for honestly and meekly associating itself with the work and 
thought of the time; for resolving to be with us andof us. audfor refusing 
to let a mist of the so-called ideal and beautiful blind it to the rough 
realities of the world we live in. Bacli time has its task; and that of 
ours—^the peculiar work laid upon us by the mute instincts of mankind, 
as well as by the lessons of our l>est and sincerest minds, the salt of 
our earth—is, not to go for beauty, but for use and truth. Beauty, 
we all hope, may and shall be added to it; but beauty radiates from 
the perfect surface, and our work is si 111 in the chaotic under-ground; 
has to be done more by faith than liy sight, and we know not yet 
what its beauty will be. It is not a desirable time for the artist, who 
is happiest in the sunshine of social and spiritual ojiulence and un¬ 
questioned organizations. It was but last ctmtury that Europe declared 
itself bankrupt in these matters, smd we arc the heirs, heirs of debts 
and neglects. Practically, though not with words, we do acknowledge 
our pitverty: the ambitious amongst us do Init accumulate fresh stores, 
without the sense or the joy of their tit application; and the charitable 
humbly limit their action to washing atid eU-ansing. It is an existence 
of industrious sobc^ sadness. Wc have heard it wittily remarked 
that ours was a ■scavenger age : we have to wash off the accumu¬ 
lated dirt of generations. 

'HK'’at’^ain, it is an age of science; too, the handmaiden of material 
knowledge. Wo are mathematical and logical, believe in physical laws, 
and our imagination refuses to be fed with lies. The artist who will 
persist in speaking to us under these circumstances—-not cotitent with 
playing morel}' the port of adjunct to the upliolstcrer—^must first of all 
be true, and tell us about thiugs he lias seen and known, so that, per¬ 
chance, wo also may get to know them. The Greek artist was hound 
iy law of the state to idealize ; the gods were beautified men, and the 
sculptor who expounded” them popularly in marble was forbiddim, 
under penalties, from being “ too true to nature.” The religion was 
mythical; l^e state was closely identified with the religion, and the 
enormity of mtrodueing portraits'—natural realities—into 1^ works, 
W[W a matter of life and death to the artist. 

*' The belief of the middle ages condemned and feared nature as of 
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evil from ibe bcghmjzig^ The spiritval dei^ient m man only, and his 
rdation to a higher world, were realities worthy of -concern. The 
painter^ not by the constraint of law, but by the law of hberty, being 
filled witli the thoi^ht of their time, embodied that Idmnght in my¬ 
thical representations, in the faces (the expressum of the soul) of hea¬ 
venly virgins and saintly martyrs. The B^ormation brought reactimi. 
Sincere men were driven to the facts of con<nrete life, aad to reiq)ect 
common things. Natiire, too, was the work of God, and aeeepted as 
such: whatever reported revelation of Him may be doubtl^ this 
visible one, with wonders of its own, must be true. Naturalisni arose; 
noblest in the school wc named, it was carried to the extreme of 
materialism by the Hutch jiaiiiters; true to the character of their 
people and climate,, we must pronounce them also successful in their 
way, and even innocent. Sincere works only, such into which the 
artist has dieposited the truth that was in him, possess the elements 
of endurance. Which English pictures of last century do we care 
most for ? 8ir Joshua’s portraits, Hogarth’s stories of life and manners, 
and Giiinsborough’s “bits of England.” Indeed English painting 
altogether dates only from these modern periods ol' realism; the orga¬ 
nization of the Englishman is stubbornly sincere, and be is singularly 
awkward when leaving the terra Jirma of his realities. Accordingly rt 
is the lundscapc-jiainter who has arrived at the highest success amongst 
us. He depicts things which he knows, ami which we know. This 
is the earth, our dwelling-place, the mother and nouvisher of us all. 
These are the green hills, the cloudy skies, the shady lanes and yellow 
fields of our happy land. Those aiti the moods and humours, the 
smiles ami frowns of our 1-11111(^0. This the noble platform ^pointed 
to us to work and worship thereon, the .scenes amidst which we arc 
destined to love, to sufier, and to do. We sec the fresh breezy 
morning, arou^ng energy and exertion; the blazing mid-day with 
gulden harvests; the gloomy coppice and the ri^ipliiig brook, telling 
its secrets to silence and you; the cahii valley, with lengthening sha¬ 
dows and distant spire, awakening old thoughts in your breast, like 
those of Dante’s wanderer when he heard the evening bells an,b4ha0gMr^ 
of home. These things the painter stdl shows us, and we answer, Yes, 
this is true; this we have seen .-ind fdt, and we thank him for recording 
it for us. Why should not our public and domestic life be capable of 
similar trm recordings i* Such as we are, we are; and always a living 
dog is better than a dead lion. In the Dresden Gallery are two Ma¬ 
donnas of transcendent merit but unequal celebrity. Baphael’s heaven- 
deseeuded Virgiu-Motlier, with unspe^able things in her dreamy som- 
sambule eyes, a Pope and a Saint worshipping in the clouds, and two 
cherubs looking on, is known to all the world. The other, less known, 
is by the. younger Holbein; his Madonna, also, is a beautiful woman, 
and such as may deserve heaven, but as yet bebngs to our earth; and 
she is surrounded by a worthy burgomaster of Basle and his family; 
wife, sister, sons and daughters, all “ done to the life” as they appeared 
in their holiday costume of the sixteenth centuiy;—sturdy, innocent, 
Teutonic physiognomies, with the stamp oi’ their time upon them, and 
the living spirit of three hundred years ago still looking out upon us 
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from their “ speaking eyes.” Naturalism and Idealism, both in highest 
excdlen(», are there in close proximity, challenging critical comparison, 
which we will not venture on ; yet will timidly confess that we talce a 
heartier interest in the burgomaster-picture than in that of §an Siato. 
Not but that the latter gave us more of what is called “pleasure;” 
hut we were always half a&aid of the mood it inspired, while the elFect 
of the other was like that of the fresh air and the mountains. 

We have been led into these remarks by the liev. Edward Young’s 
pamphlet on “ Art,”^ which consists in great part of a running criti¬ 
cism on our Fre-Hapbaclite artists, and their prophet, Mr. Bus^. It 
treats of painting, music, and architecture mider the four aspects of 
the technical, the scsthetical, the expressive, and the ideal element. 
The author shows himself an enthusiastic lover of art, and an accom¬ 
plished amatcim according to conventional tradition. Kaphacl’s “ School 
of Athens,^’ the Apollo, and the Laocoon are rapturously held up as 
the perfect ideals to be aspired after. Unmindful, if not unaware, of 
the practical results of this wsthctic doctrine, visible wherever it has 
been followed (and it has more or less been followed everywhere), and 
what sort of works of art the “ classical ” artists of these two centuries 
past have produced, the author winds up without misgivings: As 
regards the ideal in art, let me conclude by putting my meaning in a 
single instance —The Apollo Behidere.*' Is not this a very striking 
“ instance ” how little talk about art amongst us is expected to be 
serious ? Mr. Young emphatically condemns the popish conce]>tion 
of Christ in Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, “it has the brand of 
Borne” (p. 76); and yet it never seems to have occurr(.'d to liim that an 
artist of.genius, and whose theory of the universe was taken from the 
Bible,which the Beverent author upholds and “always goes to,” could 
not possibly embody his ideal after tho manner of the Ghrcek Apollo, 
which is a deification of tho bodily man; beauty even at the sacrifico 
of truth ; for Mr. YOimg informs us cxultingly that one of the Apollo 
legs is several inches longer than the other! 

To an art-lover of that stamp, the practice of the Prc-Baphaelites 
' and'ifcirt'heories of Mr. Buskin must uatui'ally be a stumbling-block 
and foolishness. Accordingly be has no charity udth the former, and 
no end of quarrel, evidently carried on con amore^ with the latter; whom, 
however, he allows to possess “ an innate sense of beauty.” Mr. Buskin’s 
frequent dogmatisms are inviting enough to antagonistic criticism ; but 
a writer of such intensity of conviction has a riglit to be construed with 
the utmost candour, balancing the occasional extravagance of the letter 
by the general truth of the spirit; and to Mr. Buskin belongs the 
special merit of recalling to manliness, veracity, and morality, human 
ocmanations, noble in tbemsplves, but too long given over to the domain 
.of ou^tantism and conventionalism. Neither would we quarrel with 
Mr. Young, whose little book gives evidence of educated taste, a culti¬ 
vated mind, and a praiseworthy desire to culighten the good people of 


’ “Art; its Constitution and Capacities, popularly Considered, being tlie First 
of Two Lectures, on the Use and Abuse of Art. ” Delivered at Bristol, January 19, 
18J4, and publiahed by request. By the Rev. Edward Young. Bristol. 18fi4. 
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Bristol in matters eesthetical; and wo sincerely hope that “ the autho¬ 
rities ” of that undent dty have lost no time in placing their cast of 
the divine Apollo according to Mr. Young’s suggestion, so that the 
latter may bo no longer “ uneasy about his (the Apollo’s) position 
amongst us.” 

Professor Vischer, of Tubingen, has given to the “ learned ” world 
the third volume of his that is to say, the third voliune 

of the second division of the third part, forming in itself a stout volume 
of nigh 800 pages—think of that, gentle reader, and respect the task 
of a painful reviewer! We have heard of a German professor d the 
last century who lectured ten years on the first chapter of Isaiah, and 
had reached the sixteenth verse, when death finished his “ course.” The 
work before us gives evidence that that worthy class still oontains men 
untouched by the haste and hurry of our time; and who, firmly fixed 
in their centre of gravity, the JKatheder^ present to a careless supwficial 
world patterns of calm conscientious Cfrundlichkeit. Steady, imper¬ 
turbable, like the guards, they face the quick chaige of time: La garde 
meurt mais ne $e rend pas. Indeed, it is not only the temper but also 
the arrangement and use of the materiel which give to this pes^able 
book so martial an aspect. On the very opening page we are met in this 
formidable way:— 

“ C. Of Fainting, a. The essence (da» Weseu) of Pointing, a. In General. 

§ fi t8. Although the art of sculpture laj-s hold of and represents only that 
part of the phenomenon of things which is the object of visual touch 
tusiendm ^keni), we have yet noticed in its most perfect works a deep want 
and an impulse to overcome it. The manifestations of this impulse point 
already towards another mode of fanUisy, wliich also finds its mst expres¬ 
sion in beautifying playful fancies of the imagination^ (ita ^ v^icAonemden 
Spieltfiel), but which must now come into active operation; it is that which 
is founded upon complete sight,” &c. &c. 

And in such manner every paragraph begins with a maasiye, stunning 
blow at your head, and then proceeds in a more Christian style to 
modify and explain it—to ruh it down and bring you back to your smaift..- 
again ; so that after you have home it for a chapter or two, ydlTD^n 
to ask whether it is really your duty to submit to such uncomfortable 
treatment. Upon which, indeed, the Professor may refer you to his 
title-page, and say: My book, you sec, is written “for the use of lec¬ 
turers”—a handbook, not for such as you, but for thick-skulled col¬ 
leagues of mine, who love a stimulating blow as intellectual cayenne, 
shari>enmg the appetite. " To which we have nothing to reply exc^t 
that it is a pity that a repository of much valuable and interesting 
knowledge, as we really take tins book to be, should be so hedged 
round with distraction and headaches as to be almost inaccessible to 
ordinary mortals; and that thoughts that ore iugenious and sane in 
themselves, and therefore adapted for men with living souls, should be 


a « Aesthetik oder VuBenBcfaaft des Sohonen. Zum Grebniuch fUr V<^eHuiigeii 
von Dr. F. C. Vischer, ordentlichem Professor der Aesthetic unddeutschen D^eratur 
an der UniveiBitlt su Tubingen. Dritter Theil: Die Eunstlehre. Zweiter 
Absebnitt; die KUnste. DiittesHeft; DieMalerei. Stuttgart. 18S4.’' 
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dbthod in that maddening Hegelian dialect fit onlj Ibr disembodied 
g^sts! 

It is no good sign, for any practieal branch of human aShirs, if there 
4s much literature or philosophy upon’^: it shows that the innocent, 
productive life is gone out of it, and self-complacent talkii^ has 
taken its place, ^cre was no i^-literature when Art itseu was 
great. The gifted man showed, not by his words, but by his works, 
what was to be admired. The example is the true and the only 
tea(;her. It may be objected that Leonardo and Albrecht Dizror wrote 
hooks; but they wrote upon technical and scientific matters,—^records 
of their own experiences, in fact. Cornelius and Xaulbach are great 
painters of our day, but their works are “ 8icklied:.over with the pale 
cast of thoughtthey pay the penalty of having breathed metap 
physical air. Metaphysics is a disease of the mind, says the healthy 
Goethe. The mind, organized to exercise itself upon outer objects, 
upon the Nbt-me, as the metaphysician himself calls it, turning in- 
■murdly upon itself, and gnawing at the Me. “ We hare drunk the 
wine, let us also swallow the cup,” as Carlyle says somewhere; but 
which proves a veryunnutritious and undigestivcmeul. Let us pity the 
poor metaphysician ; he suffers for tmr sins, and thinks he works lor 
our deliverance, while he only walks the treadmill of no-results. 

But let us do no Injustice to our author; Ins metaphysical bias lies 
more in his style and mode of treatment than in his subject matter. 
The following extracts, roughly rendered into English, will show that 
he who will overcome the outer difiieultics of the book, will not en¬ 
tirely go without his reward. 

The advantage over the scnlptor which the ]>ainter has in colour:— 

“ Form shows the iaierinr altogfjllipr cxtenializcd; colour shows the exterior 
as the tcAlx of the interior—it expresses the souL It presents the inimncost 
workshop of life upon the surfiioc; il. is iiu anpearanoe spread over the whole, 
which cannot of itself Le touched and handled like form, but which merely 
displays the mysterious Avurking of the inner dcnili, reilcctin" upon the surface 
t^^ bleadings, fermentation, mood of the whole oeiiig.” .. . Thris, for example, 
'‘TSS'oj^'whe highest sublimation of matter there is,’’is an object the sculptor lias 
not succeeded ui xenderiug; ‘*nn its surface a sparkling mirror, coloured and 
transplant, a coloured crystal radiating light ami iigktuiug, it gives us glimpses 
of the innermost ground of the soul. But this wonderful phenomena ser\'es 
us not merely as an example, it is really tlie most inteusilicd concentration of 
the effect of colour, as it is dispersed over the whole and over all bodies, aud 
only less intense in its diapersiou. With the eye. Art has seized the w'orld in 
a new sense, the whole world has now become an eye to it;” expression is 
now tha thi^aimed at, and "expression surpasses form.”—^pp. 518, 519. 

** Sculpture is a beautiful ve.ssel of most precious, opaque metal, filled to 
the brim, we know, with noblest fluid. Painting is a crystal cup, which 
lets its contents shine ilmiugh.”—p. 520. 

Hien, agaan, while sculpture could only occupy itself with noble and 
'beautiful fbnns, with the ideal not the iudividual of nature; painting, 
Vith its greater capacity for expreesion, and havmg the m<^itying in¬ 
fluences of scene, grouping; and accessories at command, is less limited 
ia rbs range,, sod. can take in the meanest fonns with a^antage:— 

" Place' a man of a poor or unhannomous appearance, expressive of the 
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more or less hard oaesidcdness, caused by the prominenoc of certain inclina¬ 
tions, faculties, or maybe of difficult obstructions and oom^cation^ bat 
testitying of a deep orij^iaal nature, by the side of a %ure called typical of 
race, pure in fono, not without intelligence in expression, but without the salt 
of a special and personal combiuation of faculties, and you will at onw call 

the former the more picturesque of the two.The sun of painting 

shines over the just and the unjust— i. e., the beautiful and the non-beautiful; 
md iu the Ibuiidcr of the Christian religion jirocialmed—^Blessed arc the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven; so also are now the poor in 
form admitted to the heavenly consecration of Art. And this new law applies 
equally to the rest of nature. The animal, to appear picturesque, needs not 
only not i.o belong to a species of beautiful form, it need not even neces- 
mily be a bcautimlly-fornicil one of its own species, if but the charactw of 
its expression is harraoiiioiLsly eunnccted uith the whole; thus the painter 
may very well take in tlic lary, wori^-out cart-hursc, which the sculptor would 
be eorctul to shun. But it is the same also with the landscape; it need not 
po.ssess that ])urc pui-e line, tliat clear distiiictucss of colour and light, that 
bold and yet quiet outline of vegetation, peculiar to southern nature, and 
which for these reasons ulouc may be called ideal: if it does but contain that 
something which rcmimls us of the deep touch of hummi countenance, of the 
signilicaut glance of the human c^', by which we become msthctically recon¬ 
ciled to raw and uiiharmoiiiuu.s feature.s. A glance u^ijorthcni nutiirc, and at 
*Kuysdacl,’as its exponent, will prove how here also this rupture Wtween 
form aud expre.saioii, whereby a eertain disproportiou of the former deepeus 
the accent of the latter, may be nion: prefei'ahle to juuntiug, nay, must- be so 

in t ho full appreciation of iis speeilic character.This new 

principle, ill euntrast to tliat ol pltvslic jUf, might be called the democratic. 
One needs no lunger be beautiful in the seuse of purest form-development 
to be found worthy of cutraiiee into the gates of Art-mateviei . . . raint- 
ing has opened t]’u‘ gate through wliieb maukuid cuu cuter in multitudes; 
not that every mdividiuti uulill'erL'iitly, and \vli:il soever his appearance, should 
be admitted; the empty and iiiaiie is rclused ti(>rc, as in all Art ; painting, too, 
has its nobility, but it stiuids 1o the nobilily of seidpture as the aristoera^ of 
culture to that of birth; eimobled is also ll'ie, lowly, that is the not-beautitully 
born, if the unfavoured form has character impressed Ujion it; ennobled is he 
who hears tlic <stuuip of iiiuid, alihougli it he worn on uneven and lumpy 
brow.”—p. 5:i9. 

A cheap reprint of Mr. Kuskin’s chapter “ On the Nature of/Gothic 
Architecture,”^ suggests a curious contrast between the learned aesthetics 
of the Gennan, and the popalsu* ctliics of the English Art-philosopher; 
The one is speculative and abhtract, the other dogmatic and oratorical: 
the one adebresscs the learned, the other the people; Idio compatriot 
of Winekclmanu, of Lessing, tmd Gtiethe, regards chiefly the Bcautii'ul, 
the asthetic element of Art (the Good aud the True being mider- 
stooil os included iu t1ii.s), the eountrj'man of Milton and Carlyle holds 
emphatically by the ethical element, the Good and the True, in full 
trust that the .^autiful must grow out of it; the one is catholic (not 
Homan), the otlier puritan. One might bo led far into the character¬ 
istics of nations as well as of Art, by ibllowing up these diflercuces and 

* ''‘On the Nature of Ootluc Architecture: and Herein of tiie l^e Functions 
of the Workman in Art” By John Buskin, Esq., M.A. Keprinted from tho 
sixth chapter of the second vol. of Mr. Buskin's '‘Stones of Yomce.” London : 
Smitli, Elder, and Co, lb54. 

• 
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their meanings;—^whieh, however, space peremptorily forbids for the 
present. We will merely add that this publication is for the special 
bencBtofthe Working Men*» College ; w'hich praiseworthy institution, 
we understand, receives also other most practical and invaluable help 
from the author. This is as it should be; brave gifts bravely used. 
The founders of the school of St. Luke took for their motto:“Pcr levare 
gli' ochi dalla terra al cicio and to guide the artizan into the pre> 
cinots of the artistic is indeed to “raise his eyes.” 

Mr. Falkener’s supplement to the “Museum of Classical Anti¬ 
quities,”* will be interesting to the archscologist. It is illustrated 
with plans of theatres, prints of Creek coins (some very beautiful), 
and a map of Crete. The ancient Italian MS., which provides the 
matter, is well edited. 

Bational objections have been often urged against the attempt to re¬ 
model an existing book, or to engraft on it new matter by another 
hand. The work before us is an example of this process. To a sketch 
of the “History of Painting,” by M. Valentin, the English translator, 
besides numerous additions or comments on the text, has endeavoured 
to unite a Handbook to the English Galleries.^ Wc do not think her 
success likely to diminish the scepticism attaching to works contrived 
thus to pay a double debt, and remodelled by a second author. 

The plan is, in fact, too vast; and the later purpose of the book 
(to take this first) receives hence very imperfect accomplishment. 
Waagon’s three large volumes on the “Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain” have furnished Lady Jervis indeed with an index of pictures 
in English galleries, to which she has made some careful additions: 
but an index of names—and of these how many scarcely knowm to 
students, iar less to fame!—forms in no sense a handbook to our gal¬ 
leries, useful to the half-informed and the ignorant, whom the editor 
specially addresses. Some account of the painters, and some description 
of their works, are obvious requisitions to such a guide: and cither, 
even when executed, as by Kugler and Waagen, with,careful conden- 
sat ion, sufficient to till several volumes. We doubt hence, whether, 
"ll&Cian^'tiKside the unfortunate selection of so vague and diffuse a work 
as Valentin for the historical basis, the plan could be accomplished 
within reasonable limits: and, as it stands, want of space renders Lady 
Jervis’s description of the paintings, addc<i in general to the French 
biography, little more than a cat^oguc of names identical with the 
contents of her index. Description and discrimination are very scantily 
attempted; and the uninformed will look in vain for guidance on the 
comparative merits, characteristic points, or genuineness of the indi¬ 
vidual work before them. 

M. Valentin’s original volume (to turn to the historical portion of 
“ Fainting and Fauiters”) wt^ have never seen; but Lady Jervis's own 


A Description of Homo Important Theatres, and other Bemuns in Crete. 
SMjava MS. Histoiy of Candia.. By Onorio BeUi, in 1586. Being a Snpplement 
n.we ^Museum of Classical Antiquities.”' By Edward Falkener. London: 
TMdier and Co. 1854. 

Painting and Celebrated Painters. Ancient and Modem.*' Edited by Lady 
Jervis White Jnvis. 2 vols. Iioudon; Hurst and Blackett 1854. 
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criticism on it in her preface, should have sufficiently warned her that 
it was too flimsy and inaccurate to deserve cither translation or recti> 
fying additions. The writer's idea of the history of art seems con¬ 
fined to a series of va^e generalities, on a few principal names, by 
way of characterization,—biographies embodying every legendary and 
meaningless anecdote, — with a total absence of philosophical view, 
historic^ analysis, or correct and definite detail. Much, in a subject 
so vast and so fruitful must, wc know, bo necessarily saciiitced in a 
sketch: yet Kugler’s “ Schools of Italy,” jiroves that it is possible to 
combine within a short space a historical summary eminently accurate 
and characteristic: abimdant in detail, and not deficient in philosophical 
generalization. Bo little is proportion oliservcd in M. Yalentin’s work, 
that whilo more than five pages arc sacriiiccfl to the honour of 
liajihael Mengs, twenty-two exhaust the entire interval from Cimabuc 
to Leonardo da Vinci; and the sole attempt to iudicatc the vast de¬ 
velopment of three centuries, is contained in the following singular 
paragraph:— 

We arc now entering upon a jiortion of llic history of Italian panting, 
to which public attention in this country has receiilly been directed with in¬ 
creasing cnmcsliipss, ]>y the labours of certain English artists, wJio have imi¬ 
tated ])cculiaritics of style in the works of this period. Wc, of course, allude 
to the L’rc-llaphaelists, or iinmedialc piedeeo.ssors of ItaiTarlle Banzin d’Urbino 
—a series of painters jiossesscd of liigli exec.iitiic jiower as illustrators of 
Christian art, and docyi dcrotional feeling, wlio exhibited elaborate manipnla- 
tioii, simplicity of treatnicnt, and purity of colour; thi'se recommendations 
were, however, combined with d(’liciriie_\ of freedom, and an air of artificial 
merit, that rather repels the. niiartisiie bpeetutor, used to a more liberal inter¬ 
pretation of the beautiful.”—p. 7S. 

Conceding all we can to a foreigner and to a lady, wc conf}6S wc find 
it diftienlt to interjiret this criticism into beauty or meaning. By 
way of illustration, wc yiresi'ntly Hud Masar;cio grouped with Penigino, 
as “labourers in this vineyard.” Two men more opposed in almost 
every tendency, could scarcely have been selected from the w hole 
range of Italian artists. It ayijiears to he enough to the autlAxV'i'^t 
both undeniably share in the coniinon ground of chronological pre¬ 
cedence to llaphael—just as Shakespeare and Brydeii might be de¬ 
scribed as “ Pre-Wordsworthian :”—but vrould this chissifieatiou 
greatly assist the student of English jioetry ? 

On minor faults—blunders so palpable as the assignment of Bron¬ 
zino’s name to 0. Allori (p. 135), or the statement that Raphael 
studied from M. Angelo’s “Last Judgment” (p. 152)—^with mis¬ 
spelling among the names so frequent as to suggest ignorance some¬ 
where of Italian—(Driamante, p.Hl, Verocchia, pp. 83,87, Pantormo, 
pp. 125,133, Ahinno, p. 137, Udiiio, p. 164, Friari, pp. 216,223)—wo 
need not dwell. Even during the last century, when Felibien and Du 
Fresnoy were authorities, a work so radically defective as M. Valentin’s 
would have deserved no favour:—after the accurate and philosophical 
criticism of Forster, Rumohr, Passavant, Kugler, Eastkkc, Ruskin, 
and so many others, it as little merits reproductiou in England as 
Marmontel’s “ Observations on Shakespeare.” This opinion may spare 
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xa the necessity of giving specimens of the English editor’s attempts 
to enlarge or correct her original. Her preface seems to assign herself 
a limited knowledge of ])ainting, and an almost nnlimited ignorance 
of painters.” From this confesrion of qualifications for engaging 
in a work requiring, for any truo success, original genius or patient 
research, we wish we could dissent. But if, giving tqp the attempt to 
combine within a short s])ace the “ History of Art, and a Guide to 
Works of Art in England,” Lady Jervis would furnish us with a careful 
abridgment of Waagen’s book, with the additions her ow'n observa¬ 
tion or diligence may qualify her to make, she might fvdfil the uuat- 
tained object of the present publicatitm, and render essential service to 
the ever-increasing visitors to English galleries. 

Our limited ajjai'e precludes us from noticing M. Chevreul’s excel¬ 
lent work* with the fulness which at merits. The author has Imhul 
engaged for ten years, as superintendent of the dyeing department at 
the Gobelins, in the study jmd practice of colouring. Wo have hero 
an expansion of some lectures delivered by him at Baris and Lyons, to 
manulacturers, axtusans, and others, on ‘ Contrasts of Colours': a familial' 
phrase, expressing something wliich everybody may he said to practi.se, 
few or none to understand. All, at least, engaged in the pursuit of 
ornamental art arc obliged to deal taut hen que mal, with this subject 
of contrast in colom'. And yet, as far as we know, this is the first time 
that the endeavour has been made to f'ormularize, in words, tables, and 
diagrams, a system of liarmoninus col jui’lng which should be ap]>licablc 
to all the ornamental arts, fi'om the ]>ainting of windows in cathedrals 
to the arrangement of flowers in a parterre or riblxins in a lady’s bonnet. 
Decorations of every kind, and in every style, of ceiliiig, wall, window, 
andfliior, in buildings, ]>rivatc and publie. eccLviastical and civil, may 
here find rules which they will do well to read, mark, Icurn, and in¬ 
wardly digest.” 

The great superiority of the French colourists to ours in all that 
comes under the head of l^ecorativo Art, lias long been acknowledged : 
it is at least as strikmg as our superiority to tliem in the liighcr walks 
SfKiiterical, portrait, and landseajie colouring. Whatever other reasons 
may be assigned for .‘^us difference, it i.s certain that the French have 
for a much longer period enjoyed the advantages of Schools of Design, 
and naturally possess a far greater aptitude fur the methodical appli¬ 
cation in rules in all departments of life. The exquisite adjustment of 
colours in the East Indian dexiartincnt in the Exhibition of ’51, must 
have struck every olwcrver. The ooiisideratiou of to wliat national 
characteristic this may he attributed, might oinm up interesting dis¬ 
coveries on the differing organizations and perceptions of colour among 
different races, and the circumstances tending to secure such develop- 
m^ts. 


• “The Principtes of ilsmony and Contrast of Colours, and their Application 
to the Arts. By M. E. Oheweind. IVanslatud from the Erench, by Charles 
UanbeL Lomh»; Longman and Co. lS5i. 
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Art. T.—Mejioirs ok tiik Court op Austria. 

Gcin'hUhtr tlen u)ihri(‘h'i»(‘}n‘)i llofs mid AM a tiiid dvr ostrciclm- 
film lyqdtmutlh'. ^'^)n J)r. KJiuinl Vclihi,'. {li’iHtorif of the 
Aiistrinii Court and Arintocran/, and of the Austrian 
J)q‘lonia<‘i/. l}y J)r. Kdwartl VfIiso.) Jn flcven vols. Ham- 
biiryli: Jlolliuim and (.'iimiu'. IH51— 

I T is a of gi'Ticral (’onipltiinL among the literary men of 

Gerwnuiy. that since they havi! no j'cvimvs or literary 
journals hy which new hook‘< may ho made known to the public ; 
and j'oreigners avo coiistaiilly wondering by what machinery the 
multitudinous works which issue from the Gorman press can be 
made to obtain a reniuuoratiM' circulation. With regard 
books, lioAvever, tJie eensorsliip supplies this wont. It may be 
coiisidiTcd as a governmental putting institution, by which iusig- 
iiiiicant books are made notorious and an apathetic public is 
rousi'd into cuiiosity. In the ease of works by celebrated authors 
—lleiue/s “ Vennischtc Seliriften,” for example—the censorship is 
indeed sometimes too tardy in its action to have any appi-ociable 
cftect as an advertising medium; an eager public has alrciuly 
bought and read the hook before the prohibition comes. Ihit the 
pinduelions of less famous writers often acquire by means of the 
censoi’ship an interest which they could not possess in any other 
character than that of forbidden fruit.' Nay, tlie feeblest ui’ feeble 
epigrams by winch an English periodical attempts to satirize the 
habits of foreign royalty is made the subject of the newsman’s 
winks and the reader's curiosity solely by means of this goveni* 
ment aid. 

[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXIV.]-Nbw. Semes, Volf ‘V^I. No. II. X 
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Dr. Vehsc's “ History of the Germnn (.N)nrts since the Pteforiiisi- 
ticni’—a work nliviuly extending to twenty-eight volumes and not 
vet eo]iii>lete—has experienced peculiar henelits from the ceiisor- 
shij); for several of the German goveniments have had the na/rotd 
to prohihit the volumes relating to their own court, and at. the 
same lime to admit the volumes relating to other courts —Ogmnio 
(ima hi giistizia iiclla rasa d'altnii, says the Italian proverl*: in 
other words, “ We all think truth a good thing for our neigh- 
hours." Wc have no douht that this partial prohihition has eon- 
Irihutod, not indeed mainly but conbiderahly, to the powerful elleet 
which i)r. Vehse's w'ork is smd to have pi’odiiccd in (rcrmuny. 
Few works are sought for with greater avidity by non-literary 
readers—dioso readers Avho trouble themsidves little with theories 


and are strongly anted on hy facts : and among them itsinflm’uco 
is said to be highly democratic. Yet it is by no means a ho/dew.:- 
schri/t —a work in which the mat.erials are arranged with a mow* 


to a sjiecial inferuiiee. We iinderstaiul that Dr. Vehse hini' 


no hot democrat, but a moderate liberal, and wc must do him 


the justice to say that, so lar as we are acrpiainted with hi^ 
volumes, w'e trace in them no spirit of partisanship. 

"Besides the censorship, the.n* are two other causes whirii we. 
think will serve to exjdain the popularity of Dr. Vc.hsii’s work. 
Germany' has not, like France, hei’U ferule in memoirs and hi )- 
giaphies, which take the nanha* hehiiid the semes ol*history, and 
sliow majesty without its wig, or aristocratic hcanty with its 
rouge-pot; nor has it, like Kiighiud, had ample acticss to doeu- 
raents which throw light on tlie secret liMiisaiuious of kings and 
ministers. Again, Germany is siiignlarly delieient in that mnldlc 
stratum of literature wliicdi consists of works at once solid and 


popular, and which is so rich with us. German works are gem^- 
^ru. "'ritten either for the learned or far lUimeu —the hitter des¬ 
tination unhappily implying a veiylow standard—cither for those 
Avho arc devoting themselves to a certain line of study^ w'itli the 
tlioToughuess of a professor, or for those who seek nothing higher 
in their reading than the diversion of an idle moment. Hmuic 


any work which addresses itself to intelligent men of the world, 
and wlneh w'ill instruct w'ithout demanding any' greitt intellectual 
etfort or previous acnuiremeut, is doubly welcome to our Genmui 
neighbours; and T)r. Velise's w'ork. w'itb all tlie. deductions which 
mav be made on the score of execution, is one of this class. But.* 
readers who come to it with recolleetious of the piquancy of St. 
Simon or De Graminont, the (juaiiit interest of Fepys, the gos¬ 
siping charm of Walpole, or the panoramic picturesqueness of 
Macaulay, will find hut slight gratification from its pages. Dr. 
A'ehse pretends to no art in the presentation of his materials ; lie 
has chosen the plan of presenting the information ho derives from 
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writton sources in the l»inf(uaKe of (Jjose sources themselves: siul 
tliis inosnic of extracts, eonihiiicd jis it is with lists of ministoiinl, 
(li])luniiLti(‘, and court otiicials, necessarily gives his volumes all 
the artistic disadvantages of mere compilations. To those who 
ohject to his work that it wants the dignified and careful finish 
of liistoiy, ho replies, in the words of Horace Walpole: “ I am no 
historian; I draw charactei’s, I preserve anecdotes, which my supe¬ 
riors the histoiiaiis may enchase in their weighty annals or pass 
over at their pleasure.” Lovers of tlie auocdodc notoriously use 
rather a coarse sieve in the selection of their materi.als, and in this 
re‘< 2 ioet Dr. Velise is no cxee])lion to the class among whom he 
ranges himself: mf»reover lie has poui'j'd out the contents of his 
^io^o somi'what carelessly upon* Ids pages. We believe, however, 
that there! are no d('ficiencios or inaeeiirncies in his work, which 
can he referred to an uncandid bias, but simjdy such as arise 
from th<‘ more than ovdinaiy fallibility w'ldeli attaches to a w’riter 
who undertakes to j)res(>nt in a eomjjuratively short period a sur¬ 
vey of a vast, historical field. 

The eleven voliunes relating h) the Austrian court, of which 
we have given the title at tlu’ head of our article, are forbidden at 
Vienna, and the author himself, since their jvuhlicatitm com¬ 
menced, lias urU hecu allowed to enter the Austrian dominions— 
a circiini.slance which lie jdeads as an apology for the absence 
iVoiii his work of information to hi: C(»lleoted only in the arc-hives 
of Vienna. 'Fids })rohil)ition is not suiprisiiig. The monsirchs 
of the House of llapshurg, likt* the iiiemhers of otlier dynasties, 
show to little advantage when dagiii'iTer>typed instead of idealized; 
and perlia])s then- is u(! aristocracy whose antecedents present so 
miK li selfislnicss, venality, and niiscnipnhmsness as that of Au-'- 
ina ; no history winch iiiilolds a iiiore hideous course of niis- 
goveninient and peix’ditioii tlian that of the Imperial in/e'^iiT 
ih)h(‘iuia ami Hungaiy. The dvnastic interest of"the House of 
Austria certainly si-rvod to knit together the forces of miildle 
Europe so as to form a bulwark against Turkish invasion on the 
«**one hand and Kieneh domination on the other; hut the detidls of 
its op«-ration to this end are an almost unvaried tissue of the 
worst vices which heloug to arhiirary government. Our present 
object, however, is not to dwidl on these vices with any si-vere 
puipose. hut sirajily to illustrate—through the medium of such 
reeo]-ds, anecdotes, and ski'tches of character and maimers, as J')r. 
A^^hse’s work aflbnls—the life and personnel of the Austrian 
court during the last three centuries. 


I'lie reign of Maximilian I., elected Emperor of Germany in 
forms a sort of border-land between the middle ages and 
the period of modern In'story. Maximilian liimself belonged by 
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liis tastes and opinions to the past; lio was der letzte liitter —the 
lust knight of chiTolr )'; but under him the right of adjusting 
private quarrel by lorce of amis was abolished, hired soldiery 
sii 2 )erseded the military serviee of feudtil retainers, and tho llefor- 
mntion began. In his day died the iron-handed (iotz and Fronz 
von Sickiugen, and he lived to see Luther’s ninety-five theses 
posted up on the chureh-door at Wittenberg, lint Maximilian, 
in spite of his chivalrous ambition, had, like his ancestor Kudolf, 
the founder of his dynasty, an anti-chivalrous love of bargaining 
for ])()sscssions rather than fighting for them ; and no Hapsburg 
earned out more diligently than he the sarcastic injunction: Tii 
felix Austria, mihc ! and his aehievemeuts of this kind prepared 
the way for that extenshe em])ire which, under his griuidson, 
Oharles V., more than rivalled the possessions of Macedonia and 
liorac. His own marriage with tho heiress of Jlurgundy brought 
him tho Netherlands, Uie maiTiage of his son Philip with Juana 
of Spain secured the inluiritunce of the then mighty Spanish 
empire; and he paved the way by treaty for the possession of 
Bohemia and Hungary. Max is one of the most bizarre figures 
in history. Mytliioal stories, which wo may neeept as a sort of 
loud reverberation of the truth, ri'prj’si'ut him jis a llei’cules, who 
could bend iron ns if it were hemp ; wlio w’ont into tin* cage of a 
li«'n, wrenched ojien its inoutli, and tore otit its tongue; ami wlio 
(rather gratuitously, as it secnis,) w('ut to the summit of the 
miiistef at Ulm, and, standing on a thin iron bar, raised one leg 
into the air. He would ])hiy at letting olf <‘.nnnnu against jirac- 
tised artillerymen ; and was the best bowman, the best shot, the 
best huntsman of his time. As a specimen of his hunting i-x- 
ploits, wo have the famous story of his adventure on the Mar- 
tinswand in tlie 'I'yrol, wdiere he was rescued from imminent detith 
TJjn^mmintainoer. alias an angel, afier a fast of two dtiys >ind two 
nights. He aspired to be, like Charleniagun, the hero of an Kpos, 
dictated his own and his fathers history under tho title of 
Weiss Kiinig,” and gave tho scheme for a poem called I’hener- 
dank, which recounted his own exploits. He seems to Inivft'* 
busied himself with sjicculation, too, of a small kind. Tw’o-nnd- 
twenty A'olumcs w’ritten by him arc st ill preseived in the Imperial 
library at Vicjima, and among their veiy miscellaneous contents 
are tliese questions, which ho proposed to the Abbot Trittheim us 
serious difficulties: “ »Sinee Christianity' comprehends only a 
small part of the tjartb, may not every man who believes in Cod, 
without anything further, be saved in his religion ? Whv is 
revelat'pn in so many passages obscure, contradictory, and wby^ 
does it tell us so many things we do not care to know, and not 
what we should be very' ghid to know V Of course Max, as a 
would-be kuight-eiTant, w’as a great squire of dames: in his 
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yrmiigcT lie loA'cd to dtinec witli tlie wives of the Augsburg 
citi/uiis, tmd tlicre is-ii liiitiioruus story of his having smuggled 
into liatisboii u body of women whom the magistracy had for- 
biddeu to enter during the Diet, by telling the foremost to take 
hold of his horse’s tail, the second to take hold of her first neigh¬ 
bour’s garment, and so on to the last, thus forming an electrical 
chain of imperial protection. He was full of wise saws and 
I'epartees, and many a bon-mot which old-fashioned jest-books 
attribute to the Duke of ^Marlboi'ongh or one of our own Georges, 
bad !Max for at least an earlier putative father. Some of these 
wots are epigrams on the notliiiigness of rank, yet no one had a 
stronger genealogical mania or ndojited more sounding titles. Ho 
was detcjinincd, he said, to “butbrag Julius t’lesar, and at all 
events to have (Charlemagne I'or his ancestor.” To the arms of 
half-a-dozen European nations he added those of the Byzantine 
ein])ire, on the gjound that “ he or his successors would shoitly 
conquer it.” He was the ‘‘lord of all lands both of the cast and 


of the west,” the 


“ king and heir of all (’hristendom undid' several 


provinces.” After the death of his second wife ho took it into 


his head to aspire to the popedom, and spent large sums in 
bribing the cardinals with this view. Not that money W'as 


ahuiidaiit Avilli Jiim, for the Jmperial exchequer was low then as 


in later times, and one <d"his sobriquets was “ Poco denari.” 
Ma\ was the first who funned an allianci' with Prussia, which 


had not hitherto hc»‘ii considered a J'Inropoaii power, but had 
recently, under the Czar Ivan Ihisihmitdi, tlirowii off the Asiatic 
yoke hy the expulsion of the Tartars. 

To the gay eccentric Max, sncccinled liis grave, stern grand¬ 
son. Charles V. Of all great jioleiitatcs who, according to the 
Persian compliment, have had '‘the sun for their hat," Charles 
is to us the least attractive. A hero with a sallow coiiipleArtW 
and no teeth, a imdaiicholy dcbnucliee, in whom the demon of 
gout takes turn with the demon of asthma; a uon-inasticatiiig 
gounnand, mIio in his dyspeptic after-dinner lioiirs amuses him¬ 
self Avitli dwarfs and court f<»ols; and a Ingot withal, plagued 
with ivbgioiis terrors, alwa\s biuiiiug and always trembling— 
]iivsents a most uii comfort able sample of Imperial majesty. 
C'liarles, however, bad some of tbc elements of greatuess—a deep 
pi>netrat.ion into men, an iron strength of wiU, and a proud direct¬ 
ness, which made him despise flattery. He once said to the Vene¬ 
tian ambassador, (‘oiitariiii, “ It is my nature to persist obstinately 
in my opinions.” “ Sire,” said the courtly Italian, “ to persist 
in good opinions is firmness, not obstinacy.” Charles replied, 

“ (Jnalclie Jiaie io son ferino in le cattirc —sometimes I persist 
in bad ones.” He had lui eye for genius of all kinds: and not 
only, like every ol.bcr great commander, chose his generals well. 
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but could tell a uobleniau to hold the ladder for Titiuu. Due of 
his physicians was tlie gi'oat Vesaliiis, the fatlier of modern 
anatomy, the fii*st who dissected a human body; and it is an 
iiiteri'stiu" example of genius co-operating with genius, that 
Titian helped Vesalius in producing the illusti’ations to his great 
anatomical work. 


'J’Imtc was no profuaeness or splendour at Charles's court; be 
was cM-n niggardly in his economy; his pages went about in 
tliri’a Jbare gaiTneiits, and he himself was sct*n, at a gi'eat military 
review, to take oil' his now velvet cap, that he might save it fioui 
the rain, lie was a Spaniard by nature; and under him began 
tiiat inoculation of German awkwardness with Spanish hauteur, 
which characterized the manners oC the Austrian court during 
two centuries. Among the stories more or less probable alamt 
Charles and his court, there is one which we are amused to see 
Dr. Tohse telling without a smile of sccpt.ioism. It reads like 
an Eastern apologue. Charles, says the stoiw, ordered for the 
punishment of slanderers at his court, that they should creej) on 
all fours and bark like a dog for a couple »)f hours every luoruiug. 
This, liowover, lasted but a shoi't time; for the ministers com¬ 
plained that I'or half the moniiug they eould not liave one 
ruthinal idea, so loud and many-llirf)ate(i was the barking! 
Among the embassies sent by (,’harles to foreign eountiies, w’ns 
one to Kussia, with tlio puiposc of mediating between lljul 
cm])irt Sind Poland. Herherstein, one of the chief funelioiiaries 
engaged in this ('iiibnssy, has left a minute aecoimt of all that 
took jdauc—of the gi'aeious (lemeanoiir of the Czar, who asked 
liim if lie had ever had his lieard shaved off; and on hi'niiiig 
“ yes," eondescendiugiy ohser\'ed that he too had iiiidergoiie that 
operation on his second muniago. In the entertaiumeiit giMui 
^rtTriie erahussy by the Itussian nobles, tbe drinking seems to have 
been fast, and furious, and the drinking of heallbs must hnvo been 
especially formidable. ** This drinking of healths,” says Herber- 
stein, '‘is performed with jieculiar ceremony: he who projioses 
the licalth stands in the middle of the room, and says what ho 
■wishes for the prince or seigneur, whoso name lie mentions— 
happiness, victory, and health, and that there may remain just 
so much blood in his enemies as he (tiio drinker) will leave in 
his goblet. 'Ibis he says with his head uncovered, and as soon 
as lie lia,s dmnk the W’ine to the bottom lie throws the’drinking- 
vessel on his head ” (sets it on, we suppose, aftei- the manner of a 
hat). The coarseness of this Knssian liospitality is curiously in 
contrast with the sobriety and simjilicity of the ent^rtaiiuiicnt 
which Herherstein and his colleagues met with on thoir embassy 
to the Turks, when the wliole party ate out of one dish at a time, 
and moistened their lips with water. 



lludolf II. 
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In when Charles’s brother Ferdinand I. became emperor, 

nino-touLhs ol‘ the people oven in Austria were, uccordinp' to the 
testimony ol* tlie Venetian ambassador, Protestant. The new 
doctrine had indeed a special attraction for the aristocracy 
spoils of church property which it threw in their way. At \\ it- 
lenberg, the place of oducjation for all the sons ol the nobility, 
tlireo young men of the Austrian aristocracy were successively 
rectors of the Luthunui university; the authority of tho Pope 
g(iiioral]y despised, and tho two parties lived iicaceinlly side bj 
siile until the foundation of tljc Society of Jesuits. Under tbeso 
circiimstaiiccs Ferdinand was by compulsion ttdcranl, though he 
WHS a higotad Catholic, and had a Jesuit for his conlessor. 
Imder him the Jesuits «]uietly gained a footing in \ ie,iina, at 
lirst residing humhjy wilJi the J)omiui<‘ans, and making them¬ 
selves known cliii’lly as pliysicians while the plague was raging. 
11 is son ami successor, Maxmnlum IL., was tolerant hy choiee. 
Ill’ was a lihcval-minded. strong-hearted man, who had little ot 
ilie Hajishurg in him liesides the gout, which seems to have 
Im’i’ii so inovilah]’! an attnhute ol Imperial majesty in those 
da)-, that courtiers could Jiardly have liit on a more delicate 
mode of llutterv than swathing their Jiiidis in lljuiiicl and hoh- 
hliiig.-*'- Dimiig Maxiuiiliiiu's short reign, Austria enjoyed the 
]n^l. good govi’ruiueut it ever saw under the liou‘*c of Huiisburg. 
TIis sui'cOf’Sors down to l^Tarju Hieii’sn were a compound in dil- 
fereiii, propoi'lious of the virtuoso aud the bigot. In liudoll IT., 
the next emperor, the virtuoso jiredominatcd; aud llirougliout 
his reign of tliirty-^ix years he neglected all the ousiness of 
goveriMJiont to shut himself up in his jtahujc, the Hradschin at 
Prague, in company witli 1ns coins and juctuivs. Ins pet lions, 
leopai'ds and i^igles, his meidianies, sdcheinists, and magicians. 
Ills h'tters. puitlishud iii J77J, give evidence that lie^ was 
rpiiiiuied with six languages, was versed in mathematical, me- 
clmnical, aud’plnsical seienee, sind yet more in astrology, magic, 
aud alchemy. The first important picture-gallery in Germany 
was eollocte’d by lliidolf; he sjtent immense sums on antiquities 
of all kinds, especially gems, coins, cameos, aud medallions; jmd 
the unique cabinet of coins and polished stones, at Vienna, is 
fovn)ed chiefly from his ctdlections. Amongst the treasures 
which he purchased tit au immense price, wore the splendid 
(ireek sarcophagus sculptured with the battle of the Amazims, 
attd the great onyx cup with tho apotheosis of Augustus. This 


*• A oeiiiuu Ifibcrhard von Raubc, wbo married Max’s natural daughter, may 
nerhaes PAcdc the envy of this beard-cultivating generation, wbeii tliey are 
luformi'd llial. his beard tlesccndcd from his chin to the earth, aud from thcncc 
was tarm’d up again to his girdle. 
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cup had been brought from the East by the Knights of Rt. John, 
during the crusades, and owed its preservution in the convent of 
Poissy, near Paris, to the belief that it boro a representation of 
tlie crucifixion ! Biidolf s “ Treasure-chamber” at Prague was 
celebrated far and wide: but, sad to say. its contents were scat¬ 
tered in the enlightened eighteenth century, under Joseidi II. 
The statues were sold; a torso found no purchaser, and was 
thrown into the garden, whore an oculist of Vienna picked it up, 
and bought it for n trifle, and at the Congress of Vienna, Ijouis. 
the Crown Prince of Pavarin, obtained it for a thousand ducats— 
it is the Ihoueus in ihe Glyptothek, at ^riinieh. The old coins 
were sold by weight: and in an inventory made before the sale, 
a Leda of Titian figured ns A naked Woman bitten by a mad 
(loose.” Budolf’s court was a I’csort for all the tliaumaturgi and 
necromancers of Europe; and among the rest we iind two 
Englishmen, John Dee and Edward Kelley. John Deo drove 
the black iu*t with such success, that ho < ould boast of always 
seeing his genius, when he left his desk, obligingly sit down in 
liis place and curry on his studies; when he retunied, he had 
only to'tap his genius on the shoulder, and it stood up. Edward 
Kelley paid dearly lor the Inuiour which Biidtdf bestowed on 
him in making him a Eiciherr (Baron) of Bohemia; for, finding 
that he could not or would not make gold, Kudolf imiirisoncd 
him ill a Bohemian custlc, where he lay for six years, (^iiceii 
Elizabeth applied for his ndcase in vain; and at last, in an 
attempt to escape by a rojic, the unfortunate alclit'niist lirokc his 
leg, and died in consequence of the fall. To i’ragiie (;amc also 
the “ Jllusirissinms” Marco Bragadino, with his two hull-dogs, 
supposed to he familiar spirits. He was honoured ns a second 
Pamcelsus, cspeiually as he seemed to esteem gfdj no more than 
brass or quicksilver, mad(‘ great juvsc.nts. and kc])t open table. 
The “ Tllustrissimus," liowt'ver, died on the gallows. A\'hile 
Budolf w'ns throwing away money on these ehurlataus, he was 
paying, and sometimes omitting to pay, the meagre salary of 
1500 guilders (about loOZ.). to Keph.-r, who w'us iuKtullud at 
Prague as “ Imperial iMathematicinn.” Shutting himself up from 
any personal participation in affairs, the emperor necessarily 
wanted informers and ncws-ciuriers, who w'cre most conveiiicnily 
to be found among liis personal attendants; and he tbiis began 
tlie practice which has charuciorizcd the Au.striau monai'chs, of 
being disfrustlul and monosyllabic to their ministers luid aris¬ 
tocracy, and confidential to scribes and lackeys. Budolf re¬ 
mained unmarried, deterred by tJie horoscope drawn for him by 
Tycho lirahe, wliich declared that “ dtinger threatened him from 
his nearest relative—his own son." lie does not seeiii to have 
apprehended that any one of his numerous illegitimato cliildren 



Death of Matthias. 


could be implied under this juvdiction. 'J’he terror of assassiiiatiou 
iiiitiiriilly grew with iidvnuciiig years tuid feebleuess, and was 
exaggcnited by the a 2 )pearauce of Halley’s comet in 1607, which 
seemed ])alpably to portend Ins fall. At length his dread reached 
such a pitcli, tliat his walks wore taken only in long passages, 
into which the air was admitted by oblique apertures. These 
pas.sagps led lo his stables, a favourite resort of liis; and those 
who liad to ask a favour of him, fvtajueutly disguised themselves 
as grooms in order to obtaiin an inten iew. Such was the eniperor 
whom his servants called the second Solomon ! 

JMatthias, in wlujse favour Uudolf’ was deposed, Was n lover of 
pleasures, and Jiis court w^ns gay with festivals and sjieetacles. 
'I’lie taste which jnvsidc'd ovtl' them may be inferred from the 
description of a proct-ssiou in honotir of his wedding, in which 
(heck gods and symbols arc* oddly mingled witli sucli medimval 
ap])antiojis as a crocodile? made* of linc'i) and paint, movi:d by a 
miui placed inside, and suiiiiounted by a “voinehmo JVrson.” 
Weddings and christenings, among the aristocracy of those? 
days, M-eni to have been on a colossal scale. Ttis charncteristic 
that in a contcMupornry dc'seription of a wedding, where 294 
gui’sts were invited and Itl assembhid, it is mentioned as a 
remarkable. fae‘t, that “ neither curses nor unseemly speech was 
heend from any one, nor was tJieJ'i* eeiiy exe*e*sstvc drinking.” 
Tliis liigh degree, of moderation, how'cvc]’, was not rewarded 
ley a happy tiTiniiuition of the* fe'stivity, lor the floor fell in, and 
the gjiy hulies and giillant gentlemen had to bo extricated from 
dust, beams, eind morietr. As the} we-re Protestants, the (.’atholics 
regm’ded this catastrophe as a manifestation of divine wratli—a 
theory of l*rovide'nce whic h the* I’rotcstiiiits were eepially re'eidy 
to applv upon occasion. ne*fore the reign of Matthias closed, 
the first scene* in the terrible tragedy of the Thirty Years'War 
was acted. Two (J'alholie* nohlcmen, the representatives of the 
eiinperor at l^ragne, were hnrleel out eit window' hy the depntiejs of 
the cxaspe'rateel Protestants, wlio heed hecn forbidden to e-ontinne* 
the building of tlieir churches. 'I’liis weis the famous Defenestratin 
Praijensis of lOlH. t)n the ‘iOlh of March in the next yeeir, 
the iusiguitlcant Meitthias died; an event w'hich was regardcjcl eis 
u manellons fulfilment of Ke*pler’s prophecy, with the seven M's 
for the year 101H;—M a,gnus Monaredia Miiiidi Medio .Mense 
Mai'tii Morictur. Suedi is the tribute which greeit men mu*'! pay 
to the spirit of their age ! 

“ Better a wilderness than a land full of hcrciicis," wets the 
favourite saying of Ferdinaml II., who had eiuly made a vow to 
our Lady of Loretto and the Pope, that he would restore the 
(^itholic! religion. The jis]iect of tlie court must have been siny- 
tliiiig but lively in his day, with an emperor at the head of it 
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whose most importuiit occupation whs hearing masses, and 
assisting, with bare head and taper in hand, at religious jiil- 
grimages. He inU'oduced the procession to Herriuils, which 
took place in the middle oi‘ Heut, and was intended to ohliterato 
the memory of the time when Heixuals was a nest of Pro¬ 
testantism; and the people streamed thitlier from X'ienua to hetu’ 
the <*vungelieal pastor jireach from the castle Window. The 
2 )rocessiou -was a sort of sacred masquerade, in which Herod, 
Pilate, Joseph, and Moi-y, and the whole itersonnel of the New 
Testament histoiw, were represented as riding on asses. The 
road was lined witli peojde* also in masquerade, who scourged 
themselves, wore black tabh's of sins on their breasts, or 
dragged heavy chains and crosses. This is the comic side of 
Ferdinand’s achievements in major’ni fflorkim l>ei; the tragic 
side is tlie devastation of his dominions by the longest of reli¬ 
gious wars. His son, Ferdinand 111., inherited liis spirit, and 
further distinguished himself by his zeal f<ir the doctrine (d‘ the 
Immaculate (Joneejition, though he had not, like us, had the 
edification of seeing it established on pa])a> authority. 

The Poacic of Westphalia, which terminated the Thirty ^'ears' 
Wav, left tiio emperor in an entirely new relation to his arislo- 
erai y. Gri’at numhers oJ' the old hereditar)* nobles in Austria, 
P)ohemia, and Hungary, had been jiroseribed on account of tiieir 
Protestantism; and their idaces had hei'u, to a great ('xtent, 
taken hv military adventurers and paireiiiis —Seolsmcn, Sjia- 
iiiards, Walloons, ami Italians—who had risen to promiiienee ni 
the Avoj'. Many of the old nobility, indeed, did not hesitate to de¬ 
clare thfimselves couvcrU< t(» Catholicism for tin* sake of retaining 
tlieir fortiiinw or winuoig advancement; hut tlicii’ positimi was 
iheiioefortli necessarily one of obligation to the <!(mrt. 'I'hiis (he 
chain of juHstom'atic families, which had once been able to deJ'y 
the emperor, was broken. From this Lime, tlie list of Austrian 
nobility is varioguled with Scotch, Spanisli, Flemish, and Italian 
names—a means of ainalgamatiun wliieh is, prohahly, less ohjec- 
tionablo in its result than in its origin. It is a striking fact in 
the history of Austria, that the Geniiaii race has never furnished 
her most distinguished statesmen and generals. As diplomatists 
and statesmen, Selavonians predommute; and among them 
arc, perhaps, the two greatest—Lohkowitz and Naimitz. Of 
her generals, Tilly was u Walloon, Wallenstein a Pohomiau^ 
Eugene ohd Moutecuculi Itnliiuis, and Loudon of hootch ex¬ 
traction. 


Lcoiiold L, who succeeded Ferdinand III. in 1057, and 
reigned nearly half a century, had higotiy enough to merit tlie 
epithet “Great” from the Jesuits ; but this dark background was 
relieved by a gay embroidery of virtuosism, love of sports, and 



Leopold I. and his “ Miracle'' 
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splcudoiir. Tlio IMHrechal de Grummont lias left an amusing 
dcscviptioii of Leopold when ho was eighteen, and as yet only 
king of Hungary. One of tlio attributes of his youlliful majesty 
was a large mouth, which he kept constantly open. Playing one 
day at nine-pins witli liis favourite, Prince Portia, lie complained 
that tlie rain foil into his mouth. .The Prince, after duo reflec¬ 
tion on tlie difficulty, suggested that his majesty should shut his 
royal iriouth. “ Which the king of Hungary did, and found him- 
sell* much heuefitod then’hy." Jlusides nine-pins his amusements 
were a sad and silent game with lour cards, ])laycd after dinuer 
with the Archduke his uncle, and music, in which he was already 
so great a prolioient that he e-onld compose very wreteliod melo- 
tlies with the utmost eorrec'tiiess. Twenty years later, this 
engaging youth liad matured into a little man, still lax ns to 
his moil til. of mumbling speech and weak legs, eruslied beneath 
a huge pcmujne, and dressed, after the Spanish fashion, with red 
sl](»cs and stockings. Jn devotion lu; was not behind even 
Perdinand 11.; he heard three unisst's a day, and was persuaded 
that lie was under a special snperiintnral giiiduiKte. This guid¬ 
ance the priests called his “ iiiiraieleso did his enemies, hut 
thev mi'aut hv it the miraculous luck of the' house of Austi’in. 


“ l^^or Jjoopoid, 1 am not afraid of,” said Louis X.1V., “but 1 
sini afraid of his miracle.” When the Turks, after the capture of 


Pel grade, in 1 (iSM, wished for ]»eace, Ticopo Id would not accept 
the proposal, although a new war \\il.h Pranre was impending. 

One must know the Pnijieror as A\ell us I do,” said Max 
Piininiiel of Pavaria to Vilhirs, “to believe w'hat are the reasons 


wliieh deter liiiii. jSIonks liavit prophesuul to him that the 
liinpress will Jiave twins, and that c(uitemporaneously with this 
the Turkish emiiirc will fall, and one of the twius will sit on the 
tin'one of Constantinople. When Pelgrado was taken, the 
l!lmpress aetnally bucamu pregnant; ami now Leopold lirmly 
heln ves that the rest of the projihecy will be fulfilled ; and at no 
prills will he hear of jieaee." 'J'his “ Lcopoldus Magnus" limited 
his activity in state ailairs to signing the papers presented to 
him hy his ministers, writing confidential letters to his brothers 


and cousins on the ihrom's of Europe, aud giving audienetJS. 
These avoeatioiis were carefully recorded hy Leopold himsidf in 
liis calendar, together with liis losses at cards ; and posterity lias 
thus the advimtago of knowing that, in the year when the 
Turks besieged Vienna, and drove Leopold out of Ids capital, 
lie signed SSoO documents, and lost 0(55 dueats at cards. 
Leopold’s apathy W'as never interrupted exeejit when, as in the 
Hungarian insiiiTections, self-preservation and bigotry impelled 
him to the violent suppression of heresy luid rchclliou. Then, 
ns he said, ho tapped his fingers and heads flew off.” With 
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these exceptions, lie left the management of affairs to his 
ministers, and to tlie intrigues of the Jesuits and the Ciamarilla. 
Leo])ol(Vs great passion was music. He played «)n several instru¬ 
ments, and often conducted the orchestra from his box at the 
opera. “ Pity your Majesty was not a professor of music !” 
said his kapellmeister one day, in a naive hurst of admiration. 
The Pasquiu of Vienna, in grimmer mood, posted up on the 
pnlnee gates—“ Lcopolde sis Cmsar, et non musieus, sis (hesar 
et non Jesuita!” The world, however, is really indebted to tho 
musical taste hereditary in the House of llapshurg; the Imperial 
Kapelle at Vienna, always kept up on a high scale of magni¬ 
ficence, has been a nursery for the highest music, and has 
furnished a point d'appiii for the genius ol such men as ('uldara, 
(Iluck, IMozart, and llcethoven. Th(j Perdinauds had only 
patronized ehurrh music, hut Ijoopold was an enthusiastic 
admirer of tho oj)ora; and under him representations were got 
up in a lavish styh*. His third wife (the Austrian Emperors 
■wore eminently anti-\Vln«)l()nian), more unmitigatedlv devout 
than himself, aecompumed him in his constant visits to the 
opera with sighs, and read psalms and prayers instead of tho 
opera text. Another passion of Leopold's was hunting—uiemo- 
lablo as having given rise to tlie to/nicco «jonoj»oh/which has 
played a great part in Austrian aii'uirs. Leojiuld, who was 
always in embarrassment, for money, had not enough to eurrv on 
Ins hunting in the c('untrv above lh(‘ Ernis, and C'ount Kheven- 
hiilliT offered to supply what ^^as necessary, if a momipoly of tho 
importation of tobacco were granted him lor twelve years, lie 
rc(!eivetl it ! • 

The dreary stiffness and tedious minuteness of Austrian 
etiquette seem to have been eoiistantlv on the. increase. Do 
* Graniinont gives a curious sample of piinclilionsness which 
occurred ^lion Leopold, as king of Hungary, was liolding his 
court at Kraukfort. All the Electors came to visit the kiiig^ and 
this was his manner of receiving thorn: he waited for thorn at 
tlio head of the stairs, and when ho saw them below, lie descended 
three steps. When the Elector Moritz paid Ins visit, ho ob¬ 
served that the king hud only descended two steps, and remained 
standing at the bottom ol the stairs until Leopold had been 
Inld that he had yet another step to descend. 'J’he Emperor's 
toilet—the inducing of the small licnd and thin legs in tho large 
p(!rruque and red stocikiugs—was perfonned in the presence of 
two chainhorlaius “of the gold key,' and two “of the black 
key.” 'J’hc ehambevhuns of tlie black kev were the real atten¬ 
dants ; they of the golden key assisted with their iiresenee only ; 
and of such officials there were no less than (iOO in Leopold’s 
time, tho office of coui’se being, in the majority of cases, purely 
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lioiiornry, as that of HofratU is now. The Emperor dined at 
eleven, generally alone, for none hut princes of the empire were 
eligible to sit down with him. I'lic papal nuncio and anibas- 
sadors attended to sec him take his first draught, and then with¬ 
drew. When he drove out, ho was attended by JlOO guards, 
horse and foot, and more than twenty carriages. The noblemen 
and gentlemen of his court accompanied him on foot through tlie 
town, unless it rained, when they were allowed to go on horse¬ 
back. Once out of the town, they got into the empty carriages, 
one half preceding and the other half following the Emperor. 
All this, says the Abbe Pauchclli, a tiuivcller of that day, diffuses 
about the person of the Emjxn'or “ veramenttj una ven(*rabilo 
maestii.” That all this stiifiioss of etiquette was after TiCopold’s 
own heart, and that there was very little genial human blood in 
his veins, is proved by liis conduct on a memorable occasion. 
There are few more thrilling moments in history than tho early 
inormng of tlie l:ith of September. ICNd, when Vienna lay liall‘ 
ill ruins under the homhardiiuMit <d the '.riirks. Tho only hope 
of its di'liverauee rested on .John Sobiesky, king of Poland, who 
had ]oined his forces to the Austrians under the Duke of 


liorrame, and had posted liimself on the neighhouriug heights. 
'J’he evening heJore, a note from StarJiemla'rg, who commanded 
in Vienna, and a shower of roekeisfrom tlie tower of St. Stephen's, 
had given the signal* that “ no time was to be lostand the 
answering rockets and cannon from John Sobiesky had thrown 
the Vieiincso into an ecstasy of joy. AVitli the first rays of the 
sun the troops pouivd dtiwn from tlie lieiglits, and the city wbicli 
bad so long been the outwork of ('hristeiidqm was saved. The 
'Turks fled in such haste and dismay, that their tents with all 
tlieir immense stores were taken iutw quiet possession by the 
Poles and Austrians. It is said that the immense provision of 
eoifeo found in these tents created the prevalent taste for culfeo 
in Vienna ; and tho first lieenec to keep a coffee-house was given 
in this very year to a Pole named Koifscluitzky, who, as messen¬ 
ger to the Duke of liOiTiiine, had rendered important services to 
tlie city. No sooner had it heeu known that tlio Turks w'ere 
approaching Vienna, than Jjeopold had fled in terror witli his 
family. That lie returned in peace and safety ho owed to .John 
Sobiesky; yet when he was ahoiit to meet the deliverer of his 
capitol, his grand preoccupation was, how he should compliment 
the King of Poland without compromising his Imperial dignitv. 
“How shall I receive him?" he said to the Duke of liorroine. 


“ Ilow else, your Majesty, than with open anus ? for lie has 
saved the empire." At last it was decided that they were to meet 
on horseback: and liPopold behaved with the most repulsive 
coldness. Sobiesky, indignant, wrote to his wife: “Any one 
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would tliinlc now tlnit we Jjad the idngiio, and people were efniid 
to come near us; while before the battle my tents which, thiiuk 
God, nre tolerably roomy, could scarcely hobl the multitude of 

comers.Every one is disheartened, and wishes tve had 

never helped the Emperor; so that this proud race might have 
been overthrown, never to rise agjiin.” 

Leopold’s belief in divine protection and guidance did not 
prevent him from dabbling in alchemy. He more tlian once 
threw away his gold on adventurers who held out to him the 
hope that they could make ducats indelinitcly. A certain (Jontc 
Ituggiero, whose full title was a mosaic of three languages—^J.)on 
Hominico Manuel Caetano, Comte de Ruggiero, Mcapolituno, 
Kurbairischer Eeldmarschall und Statsrath—had a salniy of 
l.'>,000 gulden cn attendant the preparation of a certaiu tinciuro 
which was to do the work of Midas’s hngi'rs. lint before the 
tincture was prepsircd, TjC(»pold died. Nor did bis devoutness 
exclude the love of pomp imd gaiety: tlic earlier ycni*s of bis 
mgn, at least, were cr(»wded with festhities and amusements. 
The year in which Leopidd married his first wife, the Hpaiiish 
Princess, was distinguished by an oddly variegated scri(',>< of 
entertainments. One day arrive from Augsburg the wonderful 
presents in silvei’—^mirrors, candlesticks, caskets, vases, \c., 
which (irnfscslie (one of the murderers of WalleiisteiuJ is to 
cany to the Sultan, Another day, a dew is bH])ri/cd, and the 
Emperor stands as godfather. Sledging was a favourite iveiva- 
tion, tlie gentlemen and Indites wearing fancy dresses, lint the 
crowning e.vliihitiou in honour ol’ the marriagewas a Jlaos-hahrl, 
or spectacle of horsemen. A gigantic, wooileu huildlng was 
erected before the palace for the perfonuauce. in which the 
Emperor took part. Tl was preceded hy a prologue representing 
II contest between tlie elements, as to Avhich ol them had the 
greater (daim to the production of the pearl (^largarita, the naiije 
of the Empress). 

'i’hc elements were represeutc'd hy four companies of riders, 
a.muiiTiting to 1000 men. 'J’lic kniglits of Water were dressed in 
blue and silver, decked with fisli-seales and mussel-shells. licJiiiid 
them come, on a huge carnage, a whale carrying Neptune on his 
back, suiToundod with sea-monsters and Tritons carrying fire¬ 
works, tmd witli a chorus of thirty reprosentiug the Winds. 'J’he 
knights of Earth were clad in green and silver; behind them 
came, on a huge carnage, two great elephiuits hearing a tower 
on their backs, on wliich the earth rested. The carriage repre¬ 
sented a garden, and in it sal tlie god l\-m, with his shepherds 
bearing burning clubs, and with a ehorus representing tlie 
. wonders of the eartli. The knights of Air were attired in pink 
and gold, adorned with rainbows. On the carriage behind them 
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oanui the? Air sitting on a terrihlo dragon, accompanied hy laa’- 
pioa in g<dd, who carried a iire belon? tliem, and by a chorus of 
all sorts of birds. Above tin? carriage was a rainbow, and on it 
sat a singer wb(» celobnited the praises of the Empress. 1 ^ast 
<■'01110 the knights of Eire, in red and silver, armed with silver 
bannners, and leading a machine on which there was a monsti'ous 
bonlii'e,(?ontaining an unconsnmed salamander, with elaborate fire- 
Avorks playing from its jaws. Behind, followed the carriage of Etna, 
vomiting flame, and on it sat Vulcan attjred in flesh-colour and 
black, and carrying a silver hiimmcr. lie was attended by thirty 
one-eyed giants Avith silver hammers, and a chorus of Onpids. 
Alter a little preliminary interelmngo of almse between tho 
squadrons, the.combnt Avas aiihonnced by the sound of drums 
and trumpets; the wooden theatre, wliich laid previously repre¬ 
sented the Ehrenberg', assumed the form of a sliip, jmd the 
Argonauts Avere. seen sitting as judges, Avith a golden fleece and 
an Imperial crown. When tlio squadrons had fallen on each 
other Avitb a ten‘ili(? clung, a cloud bi*gau to spread itself over 
the lionA'^ens ; and Avbili' they wen? ga/i?ig upwards in amazement, 
lli(' chmd parl(?d, imd disclosed a staiTA' globe Avith Eternity 
seated on a rainbow. Kternity forbids tin? j-avaliers to fight for 
the golden Ih'ece and ibu Imperial crown, sinr*o they have been 
destined from tin? begimiiiig for the House of Austria. Tlio 
globe opens, and shows the I’emph? of the Elements, with the 
hl'iecii genii of the defeased em])erors on bf)rsebock. The 
gi'iiii approach the temple, folloAVcd by the eha,riol of Glory in 
the form a silver mussel-sliell. The chariot eontnins a gi’eat 
pearl, wiili the likeness of the Enqiress in it,<and the genius of 
the Kmperor Leopold as the sixteenth of the House of Austria. 
'I’liree other ehuriots follow, with imlians, Moors, and Tiu’tars, 
as prisoners (no Turks). Tin? gloht! at length disappears, and 
the liooH-babet begins. 

The iuAenlor of this prologue was rewarded with a present of 
,‘2(),()0() gulden (2000/.), and a pension of 1000 gulden; and was 
niori? 0 A"er (‘levalt?d to the rank of Fri'ilierr (Baron). The Itoos- 
Iiabet itsidf, in which tlio Emperor appeared, cousisted of a 
procession of cavaliiTs glittering in gold and jewels, with a 
triumphal chariot draA<’u by eight Avhite liorscs, and canying a 
company of singers ; tin? eliariot paused on arriving beneath the 
window where the Empress was watching the spectacle; and the 
singers giua* forth their music. After this, the journal which 
giv(;s the description inUniates that the exhibition came to an 
abrupt ending, by the prudently vague statement that “ the 
parties of cavaliers rode amongst each other.” Apparently, 
Imperial Majesty bad not been able to keep its seat on a horse 
more excited by the music than subdued to the consciousness of 
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its Imperial burthen. On future occasions, when the Eoos-hiibet 
was repeated, the Kniperor contented liimself with being a 
spectator. 

The most remarkable man among Leopold's ministers was 
Lobkowitz, who held high posts for more tlian thirty years, and 
for a long time had almost unbounded influence over Uie Em¬ 
peror. In many points Lobkowitz resembled hia great successor, 
Kaunitz: he loved luxur)* and splendour, was full of caustic 
repartee, and had a strong liking for France and French fashions. 
He was inwardly opposed to the league with the maritime powers 
against France, wliieh formed the policy of Tjcopold’s reign ; and 
this probably was the real cause of his fall. To the Jesuits, in 
spite of their formidable power, he was an open foe, and directed 
the arrows of his wit against them witliout fear or scruple. Leo¬ 
pold was completely in the grasp of the Jesuits, and could deny 
nothing, liobkowitz, however, obviated several of his foolish 
gifts; for example, fui one occasion, when the Emperor had imide 
the Hoeiery a grant of the important (iraf^chaft of lilatz, tin* 
determined minister tore up the document, and ■when the Jesuits 
came to him to recjcive the parchment, he showed them a emeilix, 
and pointing to the letters J. N 11. 1., he inteqircted them.to 
mean. Jam nihil reportahiint JesuiUe. ‘ This time the Jesuits 
will carry avray nothing.’ Even in his will he prepared a Jinal 
sting for thorn. After an apparently decent preamble, at the 
bottom of a page he beipieathed to the Faflieis of the Society of 
Jesus 82.000—here the leaf had to be turned over, and on tin* 
other side followed—“nails towards a new building.” To the 
bitter enemies whom liobkowitz thus made for himself lie had 
ly added a woman and an empress—(.-laiulia of Tyrol, 
second wife. 'Their united intrigues, together with his 
opposition to tho French war, at length brought about his dis¬ 
grace: lie was suddenly deprived of all his employments, for¬ 
bidden to ask the reason, and li.aiiislied to his etiuntry house, 
w'liere lie gratiiicd iiis sarcastic humour hy having a room fur¬ 
nished half with princely splendour, and liulf as a miserable 
hut; in the one half he oonimcmorated his fonner elevation, in 
the other, on the walls of which lie wrote satires and ejiigrams 
on his enemies, he indicated liis utter fall. 

The ablest military commiuider in the earlier part of Leopold’s 
reign was Monteeuculi, celebrated for his victories over the 'Turks 
and his “Memoire della Guerra.” Ukc Eugene, who near tlie 
close of the same reign iiommenced a similar and yet more brilliant 
cajccr as generalissimo of the Imperial army against the French 
' 'and tho Turks, Monteeuculi was a statesman, a philosopher, and 
a moil of letters, as well as a great general. One of the next to 
him in command was Count Sporck, who w'as a type of the tribe 
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of military adventurers and parvenuft fostered by the Thirty Years' 
War—a mixture of the rudeness and ignorance of the common 
soldier, the instincts of an able commander, and the astuteness (>£ 
a man of the world who ciin push his way to fortune, make money, 
and keep it. In the battle of St. Gothard, when Montecuculi 
commanded the last attack on tlie Turks, Sporck knelt down and 
prayed thus: “ Almighty Generalissimo above, if thou will not 
to-day help us, thy believing children, at least do not help the 
'I'urkish dogs, and it shall bo the bettor for thee !" In his last 
cam])aigu against Turenne, this once hardy stddier had become so 
enfeebled that he wept when ho gave the order to his cavalry to 
advance—u(<t a very inspiriting sight to subordinates! But then 
as now, old men lay like the clfills of a lingering winter on the 
youthful vigour of armies. When Sporck was on his death-bed, 
b(? ordered his chaplain to read to him some fine story of a hero. 
The ehiiplain chose the history of Samson. Ihit when he came 
to tlic slaying of a thousand I’liilistines with the jawbone of an 
ass, the old soldier called out from bis pillow, “ Hold thy tongue, 
there, ] know well enough what an honest man cun do ! ■ 

Cluiraeteristic of the time in another way is the sto^ of the 
Prince de Ligne, who in tlnj last decade oi Leopold s reign eaine 
as ambassador to Vienna. Of a highly distinguished ilemish 
family, and possessed of immense wiialth by inaniago, the Prince 
created a great sensation in Vienna hy the splendour of his esta- 
hlishiiient and tlu* lavishncss of his presents and entertainments. 
Among the Viennese guiiilenien with whom ho was most intimate 
was a Count frlallweil: both were fond ol high play, and were 
collectors of coins and medals. One day the Prince invited 
Hallwi'il to hunt with him, and they drove out into the forest 
togetlier, accompanied hy a single servant, a b renchnian, the 
Prince having excused liiiuself from taking the Counts servant 
also, on the ground that the carriage would not hold four. In 
the evening the Prince returned without the Count, and at a 
soir6e, in answer to the iiKpiiries of the latter s sister, said care¬ 
lessly, that on tlieir way they had met with a servant in yellow 
livery with a carriage, and Uallwcil had joined him, intending to 
go to Baden. Two days passed, and the Count did not appear; 
articles forwarded for him to Baden did not reach him, and ho 
was nowhere to be heard of. His relatives began to have su.spi- 
cions. They knew that a short time before, tlie Prince had lost 
60,000 guidon to Hallweil, and that, not being able to pay imme¬ 
diately, ho had given a hill for the amount, at the same lime 
begging the Count not to mention the debt, lest it should be sup¬ 
posed that he (the Prince) was in wont of money. Notwith¬ 
standing his promise of silence, Hallweil had publicly spoken of 
the debt, and the Prince was aware of it. One evening soon 
[Vol. LXin. No. eXXIV.]—NBW.SBai]is. VolaVlI. No. U. X 
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after, on his sitting down to cards with a lady, she said to him. 

But if your Excellency loses, will you pay me ?” “ Madam," he 
replied, “ it is true 1 am in debt to Hullwcil, but he shall certainly 
bo paid.” In answer to the pressing demands of the Uuunt's 
relatives, tlie Prince continued to reply that he was not bound 
to suy wliat had become of him after they had separated. At 
length they applied to the Emperor, the Ibrest was searched with 
dog.s, and the Count's body, with four wounds in it, two from a 
pistol and two from a dagger, was found under a heap of stones 
in a mai'shy place. It w’as brought to Vienna and publicly ex¬ 
hibited in the Count's hotel, in the hope of raising a pupuhur 
tnmnlt against the ambassador, whom the law of nations protected 
from Atisurian jnstioe. After deihanding in vain on audience of 
the Emperor and the ministers, the Prince presented lumstdf 
unannounced to Count Kinsky, and begged to lay down bis 
function, that he might fight his slanderers. “ In that case," said 
Kinsky, “ you must light every old woman, for the affair is the 
talk of the whole eoimtry.” The people had laid wait to attack 
him as he returned to his palace, hut he eluded them, and 
managed to escape fr*oin A^iomia in the divss of a monk. In 
Portugal he had to undergo a trial for the murder, hut was 
aerjuittt‘d. Ho urged in his defeucc tliat the Count had pla)ed 
falsely, and therefore he was no longer hound to treat him us a 
gciitlomiin — even if lie had been guilty of tlus deed. On liis 
acqiiiital he appeared again at (;onrt, and ^lubscquciitJy pursued 
his study of coins and iiuxlals at Venice, where he died in 1710. 
At Vienna there romuined a tradition that Jealousy had been the 
motive of the murder. 

Tb(j iniquitous war of the Spanish succession, inaugurated on 
the bide of France by the lowest treachery and tampering with 
wills, and on the side of Austria by the p(*isoning ol a queen and 
a boy-prinee. occupied tlte Itist years of Leopold s reign, and was 
carried on with vigour under his successor, .Joseph I. It opt'iied 
a field for the genius of Marlborough and Eugene, and enabled 
them to present the nnfrequent spectacle of two men great enough 
to be fnends in circumslancob winch would have made meaner 
natures rivals. In its general hearing the war was momoulous 
to Europe, but its immediate object is best characterized by the 
words of the adventurous Peterborough, who hod a brilliant shore 
in it, to his opponent, Vendome. Vendfrrac wore tlie likeness of 
Philip V., the French claimant of the Spanish throne, set in 
diamonds, on his breast, and Peterborough that of Charles VI., 
fjje «tustrian claimant, in a ring. “ Are we not a couple of good- 
natured old donkeys," said Peterborough, “ to knock ourselves 
.%hout for these two simpletons':* In eitlier case, Spain gets a 
sorry king!” Joseph I., who lived only six years after his acces- 
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Sion, was not without sense and spirit. He hod been brought up 
by men who were no irionds to the Jesuits, and he was the first 
emperor, since the institution of the Order, who Iiad not a Jesuit 
for his rontessor. Tliis was by no means satisfactory to the 
fathers of the Society; they accused tlie confessor to the l‘ope 
of being more devoted to die Emperor than to the Vatican, and 
ho was (jited to appear at Borne. Hereupon Joseph declared, 
diat “ If bis confessor must go to Borne, he should not go without 
phmtiliil (‘ompanionslii]), for all the tlcsuits in the Austrian 
(lomiiiionH should go with him!” The I'opo gave way to this 
eijijrgeti(5 threat.. 

C/liarlcs VI. had spent eight years of his youth in Spain, and 
had come back with a double* incrustation of Spanish hauteur 
overlaying his Austrian phlegm. When he visited England on 
his way to Spain, ho was shocked and tuiiioyed at the uncere¬ 
monious niiuincrs of the English, who, not at all awed by this 
ava.iar of Imperial nifijestv, cuiru* cltise to his carriage to offer 
their greetings and shout their elieers. It seems indeed that he 
had the siiiallost possible liking for our country and ways, for 
notwirliHinnding the cordial R'ocptiou given him by Queen Anne, 
and the rows of young ladies who stood like a grove of dahlias 
and liollyboe.ks lining the way to bis apartment, lie hurried away 
from Windsor the next day, and tbongli a storm drove his ship 
hack into 'rorbuy, the pressing invitations of the Queen and 
iininlity could not indu<‘c him to set Ins foot on English ground 
again. In person aiul in taste (.'harles was very nearly a reiiro- 
duetiou of his father, Jjeopold 1.; lie mbciitcd the thin legs, the 
hanging Jip, the confused utterance, and the Ipvc for hunting and 
music. The bigotiy in him was of rather a milder cast, owing 
perhajis to liis travels and his intercouise with Englishmen and 
llidlaiiders; but all the hatred he oeoiiomiscd on heretics he 
gavi! U) iJie French. 'I'lie Spaiiisli dress, with the red stockings 
and shoes ahligato, was still the mode at court, and if any one 
appeared tliero in iiliitc silk stockings, Charles pointed him out 
to the general disgust as a “ cursed Frenchman.” One French 
fashion, however, the pcrnique, was oddly blended with the 
severity of the garments which we admire in the portraits of 
Velasquez, but the privilege of appearing in this incongruous 
adjunct was confined to the Emperor when tlie court was at 
Vienna, and was only allowed to the nobility at the country 
palaces. The IVater, which had hidierto been a Imntiug forest, 
was altered after the pattern of Uie Prado at Madrid, and was 
reserved for the slow and solemn promenades of tliu Emperor 
and his court. The members of the Imperial family were saluted 
with three reverences in the Spanish fashion, wiiich included the 
bending of the knee, and the Emperor and Empress dined alone 
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under a canopy on a dais, like tbe ideal kings and queens of a 
child's fairy talc. Some relaxation of etiquette was allowed at 
supper in the apartments of the Empress, hut even then, no 
minister could sit at table with her unless he wore a cardinal. 
.Vll the movements of the court were ordered according to an 
inexorable rule. Each month had its regular gala-days, in which 
courtiers were admitted to tlie honour of kissing hands and seeing 
tlieir majesties dine; its Golden Fleece days, when all the knights 
of the Order appeared in their robes at mass and vespers; and 
last, not least, its Devotion-days, which were a terrible corvee to 
the foreign ambassadors who happened to he of a mercurial 
temperament. The gay Due de Hichelieu relieved himself, after 
the endurances of n Lent at th6 Viennese court, by a piteous 
complaint to Cardinal Polignac. “ II ny a qtiim Capticin urcr 
la sanU la plus rohnste qui puisse resistcr a cette vie pendant Ic 
careme. Pour en douner une idee u Votro Eminence j'ai etc de 
compte fait depiiis le dimanche des rameaiix jusqu’au luercredi 
d'apres Puques, cent heures ii Teglisc avec rEmpereur." His 
Eminence replied, “ Imngiiiez-vous preeihument la meme ehose 
d un cardinal ii Konie. 11 est vrai que nom sommes payis qmir 
cel-a." 

The number of persons attached to the court, by some titular 
dignity or pension under Charles VI., is said to have been not 
less than forty thousand; and of these, two thousand were salaried 
and active otheials. How, it is natural to ask. was this host of 
attendants lodged ? They were quartered on the hoiisehfilders 
of Vienna, who were expected, for a slight eompensation, to risserve 
the second story of. their dwellings for the reception of persons 
attached to the court. At first it seems astounding that this 
burthen could ho quietly submitted to, but the iiatience ol' the 
Viennese under it is partly explained by the fact that it opened 
an avenue to a little interest at court. It w'as abolished by 
.loseph JL, who tamimuted the furnishing of houseroo|.n into 
a small yearly payment. The traditional idea that it was beneath 
the imperial dignity to have any liare for the finances, gave the 
utmost licence tf» shameless prodigality and peculation in 
subordinates. The expenses of the court as well as the wars 
of the empire were carried on only by means of advances on the 
revenue, and loons for which the Emperor was glad to pay eight 
per cent. Greedy nobles, olhcials, and Jews became rich at the 
expense of the Imperial exchequer, and while the magnificence 
of the Austrian aristocracy was the amazement of travellers, the 
service on the Emperor's table was old and shabby. Half Vienna 
lived and avowedly lived out of the Imperial cellar and kitchen. 
Of coarse the accounts were of the usual imaginative kind:—the 
Empress required twelve cans of Hungarian wine for her sleeping 
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dranght, and each of her ladies could not he supplied with less 
than six; two casks of Tokay'were yearly required to soak the 
bread for .the Empress’s parrots, and the parsley for the court 
kitchen cost about 400i. a year. The system of boundless alms¬ 
giving contributed not a little towards the financial confusion. 
ljeop«)ld had introduced the practice of giving regular audiences 
to beggars, in which he sometimes distributed packets containing 
00, 100, or 200 ducaits; and this mode of seeking the salvation 
f>f the Imperial soul at the expense of tlio commonwealth was 
continued to the end of Maria Theresa’s reign. The court also 
boro the entire cost of the Opera, which was conducted on a very 
lavish scale; a first repnweiitntion rarely costing less than 
I'tiOOO. A new era was then* beginning for the Italian opera, 
into which IMctastasio was breathing fho tender, amorous spirit 
of liis honeyed verse. The little Abbd, of rococo appearance, 
came to Vienna as court ])oet in 1729, inviti'd by the Emperor's 
accomplished mistress, the “ Spimish Althann,” whom Metastnsio 
at first worshipped ns a “ bright particular star," but was after¬ 
wards sup]»osod to have ]>rivately njarried. Charles’s passion for 
this mistress—who more tliaii divided his time and attentions with 
his lov(‘ly wife, Elizabeth of Rninswick—so far from scandalizing 
the .Icsuits, was encouraged by t])em, for reasons of their own; 
indeed, they found in it an edil’ying resemblance to the love of 
.lesus and the wounds of the Tiamb. 

TJjo luxury of the aristocracy at this period—the taste and 
sjdcMidour of their furniture, and the profusion of their tables— 
astonished Lady Mary Wort.l(*y Montague. It was especially the 
fashion to have a multiplicity of wines, and at dinner-parties, 
a list of wines was placed under the cover of each guest. The 
witty IJussy, who had hocn sent on a temporary mission to Vienna, 
allowed himself the pleasure of a joke at the expense of this 
Viennese ostentation. He had an unusually long list of wines 
placed under the plates, and when one of the guests expressed 
his surprise that the ambassador could have laid in so various 
a stock of wines, Hussy ro(]ucstcd him to read the superscription 
to the list. It was this; “ Inventory of the wines which T have 
not." On the opposite aide of the carte was a list of the few 
kinds which he could really offer his guests. Alchemy still 
continued to be a drain on the fortunes of the great. Vienna 
swarmed with alchemists, and those who could afi'ord it, kept an 
alchemist in their establishment. How strong was the epidemic* 
belief in occult powers, may be judged from the fact that the 
Due de llichclieu, fort esprit as he was, could be induced, with 
two of his Austrian companions, to appoint a midnight rendezvous 
with a charlatan who promised to give them what they most 
desired. That the expectation which led them out was a serious 
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cme, seemed to have a terrible proof in the discovery, made the 
next morning, of the unfortunate charlatan weltering in his blood 
—a victim, as was su])pose(l, of the young noblemen’s vengeance 
on him for bis imposture. The Sybaritism of the higher ranks 
was mingled with no little ferocity, heightened probably by the 
abundant sprinkling amongst them of Spanish and Italian blood, 
and by the perpetual wars in which the empire had been engaged. 
Duels, in spite of the severest edicts in which both princi])als and 
seconds were threatened with death and confiscation of projmity, 
were very rife in Vienna, where a sjjot called the " Ochsengriessen” 
was the Austrian “ Chalk Farm.” Duels were then often fought 
on horseback, a custom of which we se(3 a memorial in Wouver- 
mann's pictures: and not uiifreq'ucntly th(i seconds, nay, the 
passers-by, mixed thenise^vos in ihe combat, so that it beirarae 
a kind of skiimish. Domestic m«)rals, ns might be expet ted, 
were not of a higher order than social morals: the rule for the 
higher classes was a viaridge dc conrenance, tempered by 
cicisbeism. The first care of a yvoman after her nnuTiage was to 
provide herself with a cavalier, ns a necessary part of hta* esta¬ 
blishment ; and so completely was this kind of double inanhtge 
recognised in Vienna, that it was tlmugbt a mortal ofl\*ncc to 
a lady to invite her to dinner without inviting her lover us well 
as her husband. This second relation, how'cVfr. like the lirst, 
seldom li.id love for its basis; it was entered into with the ntmost 
deliberation and among the articles of the i oiitrnct was a pension 
to be paid to the lady if her lover should prove inconstant, an 
event whndi the said article might have some potency in pre¬ 
venting ; at any rate it W'as of rare occiiiTcnee, and some of these 
UaisoiiH lasted twenty years. We might wonder that main men 
were found willing to incur such an alleniativc, hut it seems that 
a relation of this kind was one of the things “expected of them” 
hy society, and without it a man was held to cut a poor figure. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague tells us that she knew' several 
ladies in the highest society, whose hypothetic pensions w'cre 
talked of as confidently as their actual incomes. It may be 
imagined that with these calculating ladies, who moreover had 
daily to consU’utJt and support a headdress about as large and 
heavy as a milk-pail, the coquetry and intrigue of French society 
were unknown: they sinned wdth solemnity. 

For above all oilier men at Charles’s court, like an oak among 
brambles, was Prince Eugeue, one of the seven generals whose 
genius Napoleon declared to be worth studying, a far-sigbted and 
liberd-minded statesman, a student as well as a patron of art 
.iod science, and an ingenuous, unaffected, and warm-liearted 
luim. The youngest of the five sons of Olympia Mancini, one 
of Mozarin’s celebrated nieces, he was brought up at the French 
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court, but was looked on yritb little favour by Louis Quatorze, 
who Diadu the great mistake of refusing him a military (som- 
mission, which he had asked for us a substitute for ecclesiastical 
dignities. On liis refusal, Eugene left France, declaring that he 
would not set foot tliere again but with sword in band us an 
enemy, a threat which nine years later he fulfilled. Louis thus 
made the fatal blunder of unconsciously presenting liis enemy 
Austria with the greatest general she ever possessed. Eugene 
was bulovcal hy his soldiers, for whom he often provided out of 
his own purse, when, as it frequently happened, tlie administration 
at hoiii(5 had no money for them. In spite of Austrian ohstruc- 
tiveness, lie abolished in his army advancement hy seniority. 
‘‘Messieurs the civilians,’’he “said, “maybe as strict as. they 
like in tlicir regal’d to seniority in tlieir council chambers; hut 
ill the end it w’ill he scon, even th('re, tliat it leads to nothing hut 
an increase of confusion. SLMiiorily lu service is the mother of 
jealousy, selJ-intcrest and cabals. jIs Hiihtle and slow 2^ois(m 
ffradiuiUg destroi/s the hudi/, so scuionfg mulcrmhies states and 
armies. Nothing must ho left niiLriod to rid us of this iueum- 
braneo," When Eugene laid down the sword, lie devoted himself 
with all the energy of his intense nature to the labours of states¬ 
manship : he attempted to iniroduec refonus in administration 
and iinau(;(‘, to stimulate eommercc, and to rouse the Emperor 
to a real interest in the condition of the peojile. Charles, hovr- 
ever, ntwer heaftily liked his great geiiei’al, and only endured the 
prodominaneo w’hieli his aeliieveniouts and character made 
iiic\ itahle. But unmindful of coldness ami jealousies, happy in 
his own activity, in Ins correspondimee ^\ith jnen of science, his 
collections, and his buildings, as well as his political projects, he 
remained, to the good old age id’si'venty three, ueeording to Lady 
Mary Worlley Montague's e.ompai’isou, “ like Hercules at the 
court of Omphalc.” For a (|iiarter of a century lie had searcel} 
over faihal, when in \ricnna, to spend Lis evening at the Duchess 
oi‘ Holstein’s, where he met his beloved friend tlie Countess 
Batthiaiiy, or at the Countess’s own house. His well-known 
horses, with their rose-coloured harness, might be seen in the last 
years of his life, finding their way from his palace to the hotel of 
the hcaiitiiiil Countess, and standing still at the door, thougb 
for some time no one got down; for the aged servants were 
asleep outside the eaxi’iuge, and their aged master asleep within. 

With Charles VT. the male line of the House of Hapsburg 
terniiuat.ed, and his daughter Maria Theresa, by her mai’riage, 
iutrodueed what is called the House of Lomiinc. Under 
Maria Theresa the thick ice of Austrian etiiiuettc began to 
thaw. Her proud and high spirit was tempered with a certain 
bourgeoisc good nature ; the troubles which surrounded her on 
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her acccsBion compelled her to court popularity, and the predi¬ 
lections of her husband, added to the alliance widi France which 
was ultimately brought about by Kaunitz, helped to introduce 
French fashions and the French language. ^ Maria Theresa had 
been educated by her father with Spartan severity; coifee, that 
sweet wnmurdemus poison, was rigorously witliheld; and, like 
the disciples of Pythagoras, she was commanded to abstain from 
beans, for which, however, she had an unconquerable weakness. 
Kven after she was married, her waiting-woman could only 
smuggle the too templing vegetable in a cap-box, in a prayer-book¬ 
case, or in the riding equipage of her husband. The rules for 
her intellectual education seem to have been chiefly of the nega¬ 
tive kind, defining what she was wot to know ; her historical mid 
geographical knowledge was such as could he gathered from a 
miserable Jesuitic compendium ; juid even in languages, a part of 
culture which is not dangerous to piety, she was so poorly tauglit 
that she spoke them all with the most comic Germanisms. IJnt 
her raothcr-wit and strength of character secured for her a per¬ 
sonal influence which no mere acciuircmcnts ouii obtain ; porbups. 
also, she owed some ol* her aseendency to her beauty, wi)ieb. as 
pictures and tlie loss questionable testimony of eye-witnesses 
assure us, was imperial. Jt whs ii tall, luxuriant, Golhie bejuity, 
witii blue eyes, umgnifiecnt blond Iinir, and admirable bands and 
arms. Yet J^odcwils, in one of his despatches, says of her that 
she look no care of her heanty, and exposed herfftlf fearlessly in 
all weathers, walking many hours tugctluir in Uie heat of the sun 
or in tlic most biting cold. She was the most intrepid of horse¬ 
women, and won the enthusiaslie afleetioii of her troops by show¬ 
ing herself among them eontiimally, bestowing marked distinetion 
on military merit, and giving liberal largesses. “ Elio cherclic 
gen^rnlement,” says the ambassador, “ a s’eloiguer de son sexe et 
ambitioime des vertus qui lui sont moins pi-opres ot qui en font 
raremont rappunnge. II senible quello soit fuchcc d’etre nee 
femme.” In one of her weaknesses slie was at oneo masculine 
and feminine—she had a man's jealousy of her power and a 
woman s jealousy of her husband ; and by the one passion she 
created the evil which the other passion made her dmad. She 
would allow lier husband no share in the direction of affairs, she. 
even checked him in the presence of her council, for giving his 
opinion on business of which he knew uotliing. He was thus 
reduced to be, as his son Joseph said, “ an idle man surrounded 
by idlers, and his natural inclination to gallantry led him into 
flirietions with the fiiir ladios of the court. Francis was a hand¬ 
some, fascinating, easy-tempered man, aflectionate, temperate, 
frpe from bigoti'y, and a hater of constraint and etiquettd. His 
.education had been so neglected that he could barely read and 
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write, but he had ubuudant sense, had travelled much in Germany, 
France, Itijdy, and England, and had a taste for art. His talent at 
calculation he turned to practical account, not only by conducting 
profitable speculations for himself, but by exposing many financiid 
abuses in the slate. Maria Theresa at once domineered over him 
and doatud on him. Any of her ladies to whom he was observed 
to pay more than usual attention was removed; and she used 
all the devices of a woman and an empress to prevent him 
from having male associates who had a reputation for gallantry. 
The consequence was that i^etiU soupers and' excursiuns were 
aiTangcd with the most cautious secrecy. After years of un¬ 
availing marital poh'cc, Mima Theresa resigned herself to her 
busband's habits, and on one oAcnsioii showed a complete triumph 
over her personal feeling. When, after the death of this beloved 
husband, the Empress presented liefself for the first time in the 
midst of Ijer <;ourt, slie found the crowd of ladies and gentlemen 
gathered on one sid<*, while on the other, in deej’ mourning, 
bathed in tears and deserted by all, stn^d the l*rincess Auersperg, 
Francis’s mistress. The Empress, not without a smile of cou- 
tc;mi)t at tlic mean crowd who, but a few days before, had courted 
the woman they now slmnned, went up to the Princess, took her 
hand, and said aloud, “We have indeed had a great loss, dear 
friend !" For fifteen years after her husband's death the Empress 
remained in the deepest mourning. She never again occupied 
the apartnu'nts where slie had lived with Francis, but removed to 
the next story, where all the rooms were hung with black. On 
llio IHih of cveiw inontli, and through the whole month of August 
in every year, slie shut herself up from the .world to momii for 
her loss. She was eqtinlly nfteetionute as a mother, and many 
letters of hers remain to attest tlie anxiety she felt about the edu¬ 
cation of her sixteen eliildren. It is a curious instance of the 
perverting tendency of state policy, that this tender mother used 
the utmost exertions to effect a marriage betw'eon one of her 
diuightors and the coarse, brutal Ferdinand of Naples, of whoso 
character she had the greatest liorror. In a letter giving minute 
(lireetiouK as to the diseipliue which she Uiinks will best jtreparo 
her daughter for this destiny, she says, “ I regard the poor 
Joseplia as a sacrifice to policy; provided that she does her duty 
towards God and her husband, and secures her salvation, even if 
she must be unhappy, 1 shall he contented." Josepha was rescued 
from marriage by death, and her place was taken by Caroline— 
the Caroline who is associated with the darkest page iu Nelson’s 
liistory. Of her still more unhapjtily celebrated daughter Marie 
Antoinette, there is a story which, if not true, is not ill-invented. 
When her marriage with tlie Dauphin was in contemplation, 
Maria Theresa went to visit a nun in a neighbouring convent. 
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who had the reputatiun of being able to look into the future. 
She expressed Jier anxiety for the good, pious child, who for the 
rest of her life was to bo scpai'aiod from her and live at u court so 
corrupt as that of Ijouis XV, The answer she received was: 

She will have great reverses, and afieiwards she will become 
pious again." It pierced tlie heart of the Empress to think that 
her daughter would cease to be pious, but tlie negotiations for 
Uie niamage were not broken olf. Of another daughter, the 
Archduclicss Elizabeth, who was never married, u cliarmiug mot 
is recorded. She had on abscess in her check, and when Sir 
Ikoburt Keith, the English ambassador, paid her a visit of condo¬ 
lence, she laughed and sjiid: “ Croyez-moi, pour une nrehi- 
diichesse de quarante uns, qui n'e^t pas maiiee, un troii a la joue 
est un amusement.” The good-natured ease, liveliness, and 
beauty of Maria Theresa had a magical effect on her subjects at 
the commencement of her reign; and even later, wdicn discontent 
at unfulfilled promises and unpopular measures creailcd murmurs 
against her, her radiant presence was like a sudden simbeiim to 
them. For some time after her husb-iud's death she liiid never 
appeared in the theatre. One evening, as she was working in her 
cabinet, the news eamo that her first grandson was born ; she 
rushed in her dishabille into the Pahico theatre, imd leaning over 
tlie front of lier box, exclaimed, “ I’oldel (Leopold) has a hoy, 
and it is just come as a present on my wedding-tia)—that is 
gallant!' Pit and boxes were electrified. Her most fatal weak¬ 
ness was bigotry. It led Jicr into the wretched mislakt s of pen¬ 
sioning converts to Catholicism, and forcing the children of 
Protestant parents into conventual education and Catholii- mar¬ 
riages. Tt instigated the oppressive “ transplantation *'of Lu¬ 
therans into Saxony, and the petty persecution of those who were 
still snflerod to remain in her dominions. She was equally 
tyrannical in morals, and visited uhorraiions with a seventy 
almost as inqnisiLoriaJ us that of the English Puritans. Tliinking 
it possible to “ put down ” vice by external measures, she insti¬ 
tuted H Commission of Chastity—a kind of extra police, to watch 
over one department of morals.—In spite of her active and tem¬ 
perate habits, she became so corpulent as slie advanced in life, 
that all movement was difficult to her, and she was conveyed up 
and down stairs in a machine. When she heard mass, the floor 
of her bedroom was opened, imd the service was performed in a 
chapel arranged in the room below. She repeatedly insisted on 
being let down by a choir and rope into her husband’s grave. 
When, ibe last time, the rope broke, she said, “ He wants to keep 
me: 1 shall soon come.” A few days after she was taken ill. 
She had i^reed with her physician that when her lost moment 
was come, he should intimate it to her by asking if she wished 
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for lemonade. When the words were uttered., she stniggled to 
rise*, and snid, “ Open the window.” “ Whither does your Ma¬ 
jesty wisli to go?” said her son Joseph, gently holding her arm 
to support her. “ To thee! I come !" wore her last words. 

Kaunitz, the soul and right hand of Maria Theresa’s policy, 
was so highly valued by her that she tolerated the licence of his 
life, which ho took no pains to conceal from her. lie one day 
put a stop to an incipient lecture on this s^ibject, by saying, 
“ Madam, I came here to speidc on y<nir uhairs, not mine.” In 
his efforts towards an allianeo with France he won her hearty 
co-operation; and this head of the Commission of Chastity, who 
never spoke of the Empress CntheriDe hut as “ cette femme,” 
was induced by Kaunitz to write a letter to Madame dc Pompadour, 
in which she addressed the all-powerful mistress of Louis XV. as 
“ Madame, ma oherc sojur et cousme,”—a “ sacrifice to policy” 
whicli threw her husband Francis into convulsions of laughter. 
Kiiiinitz liad more difficulty in winning over the Empress to his 
second great scheme, the expulsion of tlie Jesuits. To his argu¬ 
ments slio had two replies: ‘**'L’he Jesuits arc the bulwark of all 
antliority," and—tears. At length the discovery that her con¬ 
fessions had been revealed hy Jier Jesuit confessor, and other 
secrets of the Order which Kaunitz had become possessed of 
through an apostate, jirevailed, and the i*diet for their expulsion 
was signed*in 17 72. These two wise measures of Kaunitz were 
more than connterbahuiecd by his co-operation in the partition of 
Poland, into which he was cajoled hy the- flattery of Frederick 
the (ireat. It is hoiioiirahlc to tJie jiiilgmeut of Maria Theresa 
that slic saw at onec the impolicy and iho moral turpitude of this 
measure. On signing the deed for the partition, she recorded 
her disapprobation in tliese words: because so many great 

and learned men dciiired it; but when 1 have been long dead, it 
will be seen ivhat are the comeqnences of this injury to all that 
has hilherlo been held sacred and jmt” On a separate paper 
she wrote a further protest, in wdiiidi she says, “ Jn this matter, 
wherein not ouly public right is notoriously against ns, but all 
justice and sound reason, i must confess that never in my life 
have 1 been so gi’icved or so ashamed to let myself be seen.” 
Maria Theresa felt the value of Poland as a screen between her 
dominions and iiussia, which she alwavs dreaded as a neighbour: 
hut Kaunitz, if he had ever shared her opinions, had had his pear- 
ceptioiis deadened by the grateful incense of Frederick’s flattery. 
Indeed, this acute diplomatist, w'ho was all his life occupied in 
piercing the minds of other men, had a colossal vanity and self- 
valuation that made him appear quite natve. “ Heaven,” he 
used to say, “ requires a hundred years in order to produce a mind 
great enough to restore a monarchy. Then it rests a hundred 
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years; this makes me fear for tlie Austrinn monarchy after my 
death.” The Prince (le Ligno heard him say to a Bussian who 
was presented to Jiim: “ 1 advise yon. Sir, to buy my portrait, 
for your countrymen will be glad to become acquainted with the 
person of a man who for fifteen years governed this monarchy as 
its greatest minister; who knows everytliing, understands every¬ 
thing, and sits better on hoi'sehack than any man of his time." 
His tastes and habits were all formed on the French model, 


much to the advantage of Austrian manners, for in spite of 
envious blame, his influence ineyitably determined the reigning 
fashion. In one point he set an excellent example: like Eugene, 
he treated men of letters and artists with distinction, and placed 
them at his table among counts' and princes. Gluck was an 
especial favourite with him ; and the great composer often showed 
his broad, scarred, manly face in the minister's circle, whore he 
must have looked very much like a rough shepherd’s dog among 
the sleek pets of the drawing-room. It is true Kaunit/. thought 
himself entitled to exact no slight deference from artists, ns well 
as from the rest of the world. When the Archduke Leopold was 
about to bo married at Tnnspruck, Kaunit/ went there belbrehuiid 
to see that all was in order for the festivities. The opera, abt)ve 


all things, w'as the object of his attention; and when Gluck 
assured him that everything was in perfect pn*paration, “ Good,” 
said Kaunit/, ‘’let the opera be at once performed.’* “How!” 
exclaimed Gluck, “without an audience“Monsieur Gluck," 


answered the minister, “ sache/ quo la qualite vaut bieu la 
quantite; je suis moi seul une audience.” Kaunit/ had tlireo 
horrors—scents, Iresli air, and death. Ladies piquing themselves 
perhaps on their recherche perfumes, were chased from him with 
the terrible words, “ Alle/-vous en, Madame, vous puo/ I” His 
coach was hermetically closed, and his favourite exercise of 
horsemanship was taken under cover, except in the heat of 
summer. “ The Prince is coming I” was the signal for closing 
the ever-open windows of Maria 'Theresa’s apartments, and 
Caroline Pichler says that he wore nine black silk mantles, in 
order to accommodate the layers of drapery to the temperature 
of the room. Yet, in defiance of hygiine, he lived to be eighty- 
four. The mention of “death” and “small-pox” was strictly 
forbidden in his presence, and his readers and friends had to tax 
their talent for periphrasis in order to avoid the off’ensive words. 
The death of his old friend Baron Binder was thus announced 


to him: “ Baron Binder is no longer to be met with.” Like 
Lobl owitz and Metternich, Kaunit/ had always the 9iiat saillaiit 
at command, and from the shelter of his position he darted his 
sarcasms with Little consideration for others. Now and thou, as 
will happen, he got a Boland for his Oliver. “ So,” he once 
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sold to Casanova, “ Bubens inras a diplomatist who amused him¬ 
self with painting?” ‘*Ndi your highness,” said the caustic 
Italian, “ he was a painter who amused himself witli diplomacy." 

’ One of the most graphic accounts of Maria Theresa s court is 
that of our countryman, Wraxall. When the education of the 
Empress was so deficient, it is not surprising to leani from him 
that the culture of women generally in Vienna was extremely 
narrow. They received tlieir education in convents, and their 
literntnre consisted chiefly of such sacred legends as those of 
St. Theresa and St. Catherine; a woman who had read 
Cervantes, Crebillon, and Le Sage was a prodigy., The morning 
was spent either in dishabille and idleness or in the labours of 
the toilette. To be sure, the'moming was a short one, dinner 
being tlien, a# now, tlie only tiling towards which Germans 
seem to hurry. Half-past one was the dinner hour, and it was- 
hon Ion to make calls about half-past two, wJien people were 
supposed to be rising from dinner. In a few of llio principal 
houses, such as those of Kauuitz and Collori'do, the evening 
recjeptions were perfectly unconstrained; the guests amused 
themselves with play or conversation, at tlieir pleasure. Cards 
were universal. Wraxall, less critical than Jiiuly Mary Wortlcy 
^lontague, who in the preceding reign thought the Austrian 
women endowed by Ileavni with an exceptional share of 
ugliness, jifaises the persons of the Viennese ladies and the tasto 
with which they wore their jewels. It is true, he says, that the 
most beautiful women in Viimiia lire not at all A istrian, but 
Itiihaiis, Bohemians, IJungariiuis, and l\)J(;s. Rouge was adopted 
by young and old, notwithstanding the better example of the 
arehduchesses, to whom llic Empress strictly forbade it. After 
the death of Eraiicis, rouge ivas pioliibitcd, on pain of the 
J'lmpress’s displeasiiri*, and it is a proof of the unlimited authority 
which Maria Tlieresa exercised, that this prohibition ivas 
elfeetuiil. (Iradiuilly, however, w’hen the deepest mourning was 
over, rouge was again adoptod. On the other sex, Wraxall 
jmsses a severe judgment. According to him, the Austrian 
exfpiisite was au insuflerahle mixture of awkwardness, ignorance, 
and pride, with an elephantine imitation of French manners. 
The standard of education at the universities and seminaries 
was very low ; and in faot the sweeping character of the censor¬ 
ship, duo mainly to Maria Theresa’s bigotry, is sulfieiontly 
significant of the prevalent intellectual condition. Tlic greater 
part of die hooks which formed the library of cultivated people 
ill England and France, nay, even in Florence and Home, were 
forbidden, and their introduction was attended with difficulty 
and danger. 

In Uio early part of Maria Theresa’s reign, the court balls and 
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other festivities were conducted with oriental magnificence, and 
gave rise to some grumbling on tlte part of her English allies, 
who had not furnished subsidies for such a purpose. Uutens 
tells of a* masked ball at whicli there were, 6000 persons, and 
supper prepared for 10,000. The rooms were illumiuated with 
18,000 wax lights, and everything had been so thoroughly 
provided for, that physicians, surgeons, and even midwives, were 
in attendance in case of accident. The appointments of the 
puhu‘e—furniture, plate, and stables, were on a scale of reckless 
luxury, and, strange to say, all this was in the most terrible 
period of the Seven Years’ War. Alms and pensions were 
another tremendous item in state expenditure, and eveiy chniigc' 
in the ministry cost, tlie exchequtir tJie price of splendid estates 
and palaces to the in-comers, and consolatory ^reMjnLs to the 
out-go(Ts. The change in the mmistry by which Kanuilz came to 
the head of affairs, cost the state a million gulders (L'l 06,000). 

When .loseph 11. was eight-and-twenty, Frederick the (Jrcat 
passed this significant judgment on him : “ tie Inis grown up at 
a bigoted court, and has rejected superstition, h(‘ has been 
brought up in splendour, and has adopted simple habits; he has 
been nourished on incense, and is nevertheless modest.” An 
emperor filled with enthusiasm for the general w’ell-beiiig, 
a veneratin' of llonsseau, lui asserter of right in opposition to 
privilege, was indeed a new apparition on the throne of the 
Hapshnrgs. Since I bavo ascended tlic throne,” wrote tlosi'ph, 
“ and have homo the first diadem in tho world, 1 have made 
philosophy the lawgiver of my kingdom." Ihilmppily, .loseph 
and his lawgiver wrought m too crude a mutenul for iJieir 
creations to be lasting, and his nine years’ efforts shared the l‘ati‘ 
of all sweeping reforms which emanate from a single mind, and 
are not the outgrowth of national development. .An edict of 
tolerance was followed by the boldest measures tcndinjjf to the 
emancipation of die Ohurch from Home, and the uliidition ol' 
supei’stitious practices. In the suppression of monasteries and 
shrines, many precious manuscripts and works of art were lost, 
but in this matter doseph was relcndess; he was an adorer of 
the useful, and had Hide senribihty to art. I'he admiuistruiioii 
of jiWhice, bureaucracy, taxation—every department was included 
in hi^ schemes of purification and reform. His grand mistake 
was the attempt to force Ins wide and heterogeneous dominions 
into a system of centraliza.tion, a mistake which was soon revealed 
to him by the revolt of the Netherlands and of Hungary. In 
the curtailment of aristocratic privileges, and the cheapening 
of rauK, his infliience was more permanent. He not only ennobled 
mercanule men to an unprecedented extent, and' created, to the 
«2nazemcnt of Vienna, the first Jewish baron, but also enriched 
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his exchequer by an indiscriminate sole of titles. The once 
imposing “ von,” became as common as the English “ esquire." 
Joseph sternly refused to recognise rank as a claim to preferment. 
To the widow of ‘U general of high birth, who had asked him to 
give a company of infantry to her son, he wrote: I by no 
means see the obligation a monarch is under to confer a place on 
a subject heoauae he is an aristocrat by birth. ... I know your 
son, and I know what belongs to a soldier. . . . Hence, I pity 
you, mudnm, that your son is fit neither for an ofiicer, nor for 
a slatesTuan, nor for u priest,—in a word, that he is nothing hut 
an aristocrat, and is that to the backbone.” TIks Prater, which 
hud before been reserved for the nobility, was opened to the 
people, and nine years later, tli^.* Augaitcui also, with this inscrip- 
tiou over its gate: “ A j)laee of recreation, dedicated to all men 
bv one who esteems them." To the lavishness of Maria Theresa’s 
reign was substituted the utmost economy in (^very department. 
Joseph’s personal habits w'cre simple mid lahonous: he rose at 
five, and devoted his whole morning to work the length of the 
morning varying according to the amount of business, so that his 
dinner, prepared for two o'clock, was often, to the anguish of 
cooks, kept, waiting till four. His chief amusenieiiLs were music, 
—for which he had considerable Lnlent, writing a sonata, which 
klo/art told him, was “ good, though he who composed it was 
heller"—the theatre, trmelling incognito, and conversation. Ho 
patronizcil the German, and not the Pnaich theatre; for he was 
lir-iit on giving the predominance to llic German language, winch 
hnil been so long thrust out of the court, first by Italian, and 
recently by French. Huriiig the later years of his bfc, he spent 
five evenings of every week in a select ein.loof the most intelligent 
wonu'ii in Vienna, mid on his dcatli-bed, he wrote a charming 
note of thanks to this little society, addressed, “ Aux cinq dames 
renincs de la soeicte, qm ni'y tolcrnicnt.” dosepli had a feverish 
iim])ctuosily, a haste to set everytliing right, which was often 
sclf-deleatiiig, and made Frederick the Great say of him, that 
“ lie always took the second step before the first," But, us if to 
jiT^tify this haste, death soon came to put an end to Ids noble 
efforts. In the beautiful words of the Prince de Ligne— 

“ 11 entreprit heaucoup et commen^ant toujours, 

Ne put rien achever except^ sea beaux jours.” 

Joseph was deeply attached to his first wife, Isabella of Parma, 
in t^liose history there is a melancholy interest. Accomplished 
and agreeable, she hud yet a deep stamp of sadness, which was 
eiiher constitutional or, as somehebeved, the result of a hopeless 
attachment formed before marriage. She made Joseph happy by 
re.sponding outwardly to his affection; but even after the birth 
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of a child, she remained, when in private, unvaryingly sad, and 
frequently expressed to her female friends the belief that her 
death was near. This presentiment was fulfilled only two years 
after her marriage, and Joseph remained inconsolable for hei' 
loss. At length his sister Christina, with the idea of alleviating 
his sorrow, told him that Isabella had only apparently and nut 
really returned his affection. This lightning-stroke at once 
st‘f»rt:liod and seared Joseph’s heart. For a long time ho was 
embittered against women generally, and wiis with dillieulty p(‘r- 
suiidcd to a second marriage. 'J'lie choice at length made was 
an unfortunate one; Joseph had no more domestic happiness, 
and died without children. 


The two years of his feehle and dissolute brother Leopold's 
reign, from 17!)0 to 1792, were .nadc memorable by the declara¬ 
tion of war against France, and w'cre followed by the long reign 
of b'raneis it., who, in that notable shufiling of the. cards 
known as the Congress of Vienna, dropped the venernlile hut 
long unmeaning title, ** Fiinperor ol’ (rormany,” and became 


“Fiinperor of Austria." 


Fnmeis’s atleetotion of tlu; Viimiiesc 


dialect, his professed interest in the ])vivate affairs of his eilizeiis. 


his ostemtatious observance of trivial laws, and his will, in which 


bo bequeathed his lo\c to his people, and ])roinised to pray foi' 
tliem at the throne of (lod," prevailed on some of bis cnnlulous 
suhjec-ts to believe that tin* virtual gaoler of Spielberg, the inaii 
who imprisoned I’ellieO and lionlaloiiicri, suid who betrayed 
Hofer, was a kind soul-*-a people’s emperor. Civil crimes, siicb 
as murder, theft, and swindling, he often pardoned, Imt towards 
political enmes hc.vfas implacable; and he said of himself, “J 
am a had (Jiristiiiu at pardoning—tliat is hard work for mu; 
Mettemieh is much milder.' Fonder of making s<!aling-wax 
and carving miniature boxes than of attending to alltdrs, he was 
yet too cold, suspicious, and olistiiiate to rely on otliers; and 
even Melteruicli Avas obliged sometimes to bend to his blind will,* 
for “ over stupidity (he gods themselves are powerless." The. 
good nature which he only aficcted, his son, Ferdinand 1., really 
possessed; but he had also more than the paternal iiiheritanec 
of genuine iutellectual nullity. This harmless “ King Log," whom 
the storm of ISttf swept into a safe nook out of the current 
of affnir.s, had a naive con\nct.ion of his own efficiency in tho 
state. “ 1 should like," he said, for once to go to a suburban 
theatre, but it is impossible—T may be wantedand on lieuring, 
in his retirement at Prague, that the good old status quo .was 
fast ’•eturaing, he exclaimed, Ah, wc made our people happy; 
but it was a dog’s life wo led!’’ On the high priest of these 
wooden Dagons, Motternioh, we have not space to dwell. Those 
who watched the earlier part of his career, saw no prognostics 
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flint lie was fo become, like Kiiiiiiitz, “ tlie conclinian of Europe,” 
uud keep tlie i-eius for nearly forty years. Klein pronounced liim 
“ vain, eiiniiing, kIihHow, imd frivolous," and despised the assi¬ 
duity with which Metteniich arranged tahleaux vivam, and 
ranged the ladies who ere to tolce part in tlicni, ut tlio very 
moment when momentous conferences were going forward. But 
while Metteniich ivas plaving the lady's man, he was acquiring 
his diplomatic accomplishments, in which he was avowedly both 
a pupil and a utilizer of women. When ambassador at Paris, 
in liis fb'st achievement was to win the favour of Caroline 

Murat, Napoleon’s favourite sister. The Emperor at first said 
scornfully to her, “Amusez ee niais lii; nous en avoiis besoin 
a present." But it was some found that jVretternich made im¬ 
portant political use of the lady's smiles. Every one knows how 
the great eoaehmau liiid to lay down the reins, leave the box, 
and escape for his life; hut as-every luie may not know a few 
pariicnlars of tin's lligbt, ivbieli Count !Mailath tells us, we will 
close witli lliem our fraj»mentHry sketclies of Attstiiau rulers and 
-Vustrian mimiKM’s. After escaping from Vienna, in a. fiacre, and 
remaining in eoneealmeiit at a frieiul's house for three days, 
^letteniuli and bis wife were at length safely deposited in a 
jirixate eurriage, suppos»‘d to hi* empty, on tbe railway at Olniutz. 
Alter remaining for seventeen lioiirs shut U]) in this ciin’iage, tbe 
rriuee exchiniied, “AVbetlier J die of tliirst, or any otlier way, is 
all one; 1 must have something to driiik." At a station ho 
called for a glass of water, ami thus the rest of tl'.“ passengers 
lu-e.ime aware that the earriage uas not emjity. Immediately it 
was whis])ered about, “ TJioy an* suspicious persons.” At tliis 
critical moment, the friend who had eluirgc of Mettevnicli’s car¬ 
riage, lei the eoiiduetor into the seercl, and the signal for starting 
Avas given ; si'veral passengers who had got doAvn were left behind, 
hut the Prince was saved. Once more ho was in danger. At an 
inn it was notieed that the pretended English always spoke 
Erencli, and the fiuem ss of their linen.was remarked. 'I’lie sug¬ 
gestion, “It may be Pnnee Mciteiniidi,” was met with the ener- 
gi’tie aiisvrer, “Jf I knew that, I would kill him with my ow’ii 
band. This admoniliou that it would bo w'cll to push on w'a.s 
not neglected, and thcncef'onvard their jounioy w’as pui*sued 
Avithout any liiitlier threatening adventures to Holland, and 
finally to Enghuid. 
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Art. II.—Dryden and his Times. 

J. The Poetical Works of John Dri/den. Edited by Kobort 
■Hell. 3 vols, London : J. W. Parker and Sou. 1851. 

2. Selections from the Poetry of Dryden^ including his Plays 
and Translations. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1H52. 


W HEN Pope, comparing the enduring honours of a few 
(Jreek and Kouiaii writers witli the precarious tenuj'e «)f 
modem literary fame, jJi’i^dicU'd that— 

'‘Such as Chaucer is wdl Drjtdeu he,” 


lie uttered a prophecy which has bi*en nearly fulfilled. In virtue 
of liis “Alexander’s i>ast,” bis “ Character of a Good J’arsou,” 
his “^lac-EleckiJoe,” a few sk<."tcbcs in his “Absalom and 
Achitophcl,’’ and a few pregnant couplets which have passed 
inti) proverbs, Hrvdcn may bo said to have a name to live. 
Put liy far tho larger portion of his works, both poetical and 
critical—writings whnli at tlie time and long afterwards were 
studied (>qually by scholars and jueii of the world, and regarded 
as among the fairest numuments of our literature — is now 
forgotten. How many educated men in our day liavc road tho 
“Hind and tho Panther”? What manager of a theatre vroiild 
be ivfklcss enough to revive “Don Hehastian," or “All for 
Love” ? Out “ Poetical Seler'tions" no longer iindudo the 
“Annus Mirahilis," or the “Stmizas to tlu- Lord J^rolector: ’ 
and the critical [irefaces of Drydi'ii are. as seldom eiteil us the 
writings of AlexJi ider iloss. 'Fhe tidi* of fasiiion has iiearlv 


ebbed away from the literature of the liestoration. Dryden and 
Cowh'v, and Dorset anil Diic-khurst, arc siau’eely hi^ttiT known 
than the Dionysiaca of Nonniis, or the J’ost-homcrica of Quintus 
Oalahev. They have paid tlio iienalty of embodying the tastes 
of a few brief gcuoi-.itioiis, instead of refli'ctiug tho jicrmancnt 
forais of beauty and truth, and are obscured by tho age which 
at one time they partially ccliii^d. Tiinc has eonfinned tho titles 
of our elder quaternion of hards—Chaueer, Spenser, Shake¬ 
speare, and Milton—to their tlirnneh, and has inaorihetl younger 
names in the golden hook of our liLerature. But it has dimmed 
even the line gold of Drydi.n. because of its uceompanyiiig alloy, 
and has expunged from its rcgisUir many feebler inscriptions, 
which were at one jieriod believed to be indelibly graven tlicrein. 

Yet, whatevei- may lie Ibe inferiority of the literatuui of the 
Ecstoration, ns compared with that of the Elizabetlum age, it 
has sterling merits of its own which sliould rescue it from “ mere 
oblivion.” Tt has at once an historical and a litoraiy value. It 
represents our forefathers us faithfully as the portraits of Lely 
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and Ktuiller. IL embodies new forma and qualities of our lan¬ 
guage. Jt is full of iiistrnetioii as tlie costume of the cuirent 
iuiiigiiiation and philosophy of half-a-century. It is a link in the 
eoiitmiiity of ages necessary' to the coinijletcncss of the chain 
wliirli unites C-haueer with Wordsworth and Tennyson. If 
wanting in the higher qualities of eaniost thought and passion, 
if infinitely less iirofonnd in its essence, and infinitely less har¬ 
monious in its forms tlian our elder literature, it is yet pregnant 
with good sense and keen observation, and clad in an idiomatic 
j)unty of diction wliiidi we ourselves sliall do well to emulate. 
(lompurcul with its predecessor, ind'*(‘d, it is a St, Martin’s sum¬ 
mer. Its brightness is not that of a .Inly noon; its mornings and 
evenings do not succeed or uslier in a warm and star-lit twilight. 
Its foliag(5 is iml)rowued by tin* approach of winter; the fresh 
and lusty vig<»ur of the spring lias passed away. 

Yet eoneeding so niueh, and admilling also that the present 
eenlijry' has widened the domaiii, and in some degi'ee renewed tlie 
suinuier iioon of poetry—that liyrun, Scott, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Shelley, and Tennyson, lm\e explored regions of imagination 
niiknowii to Pryden and Pojie ■ -tliere yet nmiains for the age 
wliieli opens-with tlie Ihistoi uiion the iiilrinsie and imperishable 
jiraiseol having clothed inaseuline good siiisein sti'oiig idiomatic 
and 'ofli’ii liarmonioiis diction. They exeelli’d as much in the 
rhi‘ioric of versi« as their predecessors had excelled in dramatic 
]j<ietry, or their sueci'ssovs in lyvieal and descriptive. Liiterature, 
like the lusiory of man, is made up of cmitmuous generations; 
eaeii possessing, vhere it is really ali\i', its sepiurate charactons- 
ties, each perfoiming its apjioiiitid woik. We should reluctantly 
behold any one of these links dropping from the chain. W'e 
■would no more forego the litiTalmv of f,)ueeii Anne’s reign, Uiaii 
v.e would have slriekeii from th<' register of our kings the com¬ 
paratively foelile periods of the third of our lionrics, or the first 
and seeoud of our tJeorges. If w»‘ can no longer walk in their 
iMiys, or syiupa.thi/a! eordially in their fc'cliugs, wo would at least 
oeeasionally re\ert to them as exponents of a past wdiieh had 
its siguifiennee, and Imre fruit fn its season. We may Ictmi 
imuih Irom the verse of Dryden, and from the prose of tloling- 
liroke; we. may' emphiy tJieiv •works profitahly' as an antidote to 
the evolie vulgarisms that infect our diction, and the sickly sen¬ 
timentalities which of late years we have been importing from 
our eontiiieiitill neighbours. It 'were a wholesome regimen for 
more than one popular historian of our time, and for at least a 
score of our poets and prosomeii, to ho proserihed a course of 
study of the English writers who flourished hetweeii tlie Kestora- 
tioii and the accession of George I. Perhaps a Pythagorean 
silence of seven years might efiect a more radical euro: never- 
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tlieless, we should grntqliilly npoopt the less powerful rcraody, 
and merely insist, on a sufficient trial of the prescriplu)n. 

Deeming that there is so much wholesome stuff in works now 
almost universally neglected, we hail with sincere plensnnj any 
attempt to bring them again to notice. Wo await with no 
common expectation Mr. Croker's long promised edition of Pope; 
and wo are glad to receive Di^^deii in a form which, for its con- 
veiiienco mid its moderate pri<*o, may put him into the hands of 
many whom a more complete airray of his works would neces¬ 
sarily deter from purchasing them. We iiielino to think that 
merely cheap literature has done its worst. The public begins 
to weary even of classical writers inaccurately printed and 
ignorantly edited. It has Ibnnd out that although it is desirable 
to have Gibbon and Cowjier cheap, yet that bad texis juid 
worse typography are dear at any price, 'riie Annotated l‘'.di- 
tion of the Jiritish Poets lies under none of tbo.se ohjoctions. 
The editor is a woll-rend scholar, who performs his work eoii- 
scientiously, and with a due sense of its importance, lie has 
bestowed great pains in the re\ision of the to.vt, and in hi.s critical 
or historical elucidations; and bis biogru])hical ])refaces are not 
mere crude compilations from previously existing source'^, but 
often contain new and original mateiials, and always alford 
evidence in themselves that wliere Air. 11. Hell has employed the 
labours of h)s predecessors, he lias also winnowed and sifted 
them diligently. Mor is it an ordimny merit in this serie*', 
tJuil it is by no means restriefed to the lu'st known ami most 
popular of our elder writers; on the contiary, room has bvcn 
found for writers like Oldham, who have hitherto occiijncd a 
very subordinate place, or been entirely omitted fiom sindi etd- 
lections. 3’he publication, however, of the best works of .lohii 
Dryden is in itself a sufficient cause for ibiiikiug highly both 
of the editor's good sense, and of'the projirietors' enterprising 
spirit. Wo avail ourselves of the ojiportunity tifforded by this 
well-executed editiou of liis best jmetieal works, to tirtst a brief 
glance at the. literature of which Ik‘ wtts, il not exactly the creator, 
yet certainly the foremost writer, .lud to attempt, so far as tnir 
limits will permit, to gauge and tleliiie the qualities of an era of 
poetry, which a few y’cars ago was unduly depreciated hy critics 
generally, and hy none more than by those "who had gained fin* 
tiiemsclves a high reputation ns poets or judges of poetry. We 
are of opinion that they laid,their venue wrong; and that when 
Mr. Wordsworth affirmed that I)r)’deu‘s descriptions of external 
nature were merely book descriptions, he mistook altogether the 
age and the writer. 

In reviewing the literary character of an age, it is seldom wo 
can meet with a more complete representatiYe of its merits and 
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dofotits, than Drydcn was of the* litoriiturc of tlie Kestorution. 
He was formed bv the times in which he wrote; but formed 
on so ample a scale, that he collected in himself its various 
attributes, redouted them in their fairest coloui*s and propor¬ 
tions, and, in some measure also, stood superior to them. It 
is wrong to regard ])ryden as the immediate successor of the 
great writers who adorned the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
two Stuart kings. It would be as correct to say, that the 
Araideii Queen succeeded iramndiately to the Planlagcnets; or 
that tli(i age of Sponsor and Shakspearo directly joined that of 
(lower and Chaucer. Next to the great age of English poetry, 
indeed, Dryden appears as thq greatest name—but it inproximm 
■httcrcnllo. 'J’ho great ago had declined: then' was a marked 
and a long interregnum, and during that intercalary penod had 
grown up much that was vicious in taste', rude in fonii, and 
affected in scope and manner. Druli'ii did not succeed to tlonson, 
Shirley, and Eletclier, so luiicli as to Donne, Withers, and (.lowley. 
lie was not the Augustuliis of a decaying empire, so mueh as 
the founder of a new dynasty, (’onipared witli llie old empire, 
he would rank as a secondary prince: eontrasted with the new 
one, h<‘ stands a legitimat-e and powerful monarch. 

Dryden, if he is to he estimati'd fully and fairly, musthe^um- 
sidt'red under tlu' different aspects of a poet, a cride, and a 
scholar. As a pool. Ins career may he divid<*d into throe 
epoelis: 1, When he was a writer of ocensional verses, such 
as his ]»aiicgyric upon the T,t)rd J’rotector, and his Amiiis 
Miraliilis. U is eontrihntions t(» flio English dnumi. 3. When 
he gathered up all his ••■**d w’as at once the most 

admirahh; of namitors in versi', and the most powerful and pun¬ 
gent of modern satirists. And these iiliases of his literary career 
(‘()rres])ond remarkably with the xiliasos of liis private life. In 
the iirst of them be was striving lor subsistence and rejiutadon; 
he flattered tlie great, and solieited patrons. In tbu second, 
allliougli the struggle for fame and bread in some measure con¬ 
tinued, yet the ^Joet was in an altogether firmer and more pro¬ 
mising ])osidon. Ho bad allied himself with the theatre, Avhich, 
recovering from the dead palsy of Puritanism, had ouw more 
hecome the most popular and remunerating province of literature. 
In the third «)f those epochs, he liad won for himself the observa¬ 
tion of all ranks of society. He W’^as valuable to the Court, since 
his powers of ratiocination in verse enabled him to do it singular 
servict! as a pamphleteer ; he was caressed hy the noble imd the 
Avcalthy, for his i}ancgyrics were recorded as patents for pos- 
leril.y, and his satire was feared like a brand in the pillory; imd 
he was acknowh'dged hy the whole order of wits—^versemen and 
proseineii—ns their Cory2)ha?us, since he w’as Avithout a rival in 
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all the forms of literature at that dnic {icecjitalile to the public. 
llevercncR juid aliu'in coiubiued to invest liiiu for niiuiv vetirs 

ft ^ 

witli all the nttributes of a hterary despot. Before his lash the 
booksellers humbled themselves, mid Gnih-strecl licked the dust; 
nor was it until glorious Jolm had <;ommitted an irreparable mis¬ 
take ill his religion and politics, and ideiitiiied himself with the 
falling house of Stuart, that he wius fairly deposed, and rendered 
vulnerable by the shalts of Shadwell, Settle, Milbounie, and 
Embden; and even then, deprived of his laureate-wreath, unjio- 
piilar at Court, and obnoxious to the Protestant party, the veteran 
retained sufficient vigour to rise again a new Antajus frtmi the 
earth, and to bind ai'ound his hroyrs tlio least perishable leaves 
of his poetic crown. 

The family of tho Brydens, so fm* as it emi he traced, ciiinc 
originally from Oumbcrlaiid, whore in the sixteenth eeutiin’ tliey 
were in jiossession of the estate of StatVliill. Tlie orthograi)iiy of 
tJieir name varies considerably. Anthony Woixl. who was inti¬ 
mate with some members of the family, and Auhroy in his “ «'s," 

both spell it Broydcii. It was occasionally written l)r»*vdeij. luiL 
the usual form was Brideii, until the iu«>st illustrious owner 


of tho name set the example of wniiiig it, l)r\den. 'J'he Dvidcns 
of t^umberland disappear in the hrst lialfof the sixteenth ceuJnrv. 
Thenceforward the principal branch of tlic family cstahlisla'd itsch' 
at Canons-.\shby, in NorthamjiLoiishire, wlieic Sir Krasmus 
Dridcn tilled the office of High Shcritf id' the county inidi r 
Que.cn Elizahcili, and was created a havoiici hv her successor in 


1(510. The third son of Sir Erasmus was ilii- jioct’s fatlicr, 
Erasmus Dridcn, Estj., the owner of a small isiali* in the \illagc 
of Blakcsley, ahou' three mili‘s from tlic jialcrnal scat at (.’aiioiis- 
Ashhy. This gentleman married ^laiw, tlie daughter of the I lev. 
Henry Pickering, a Puritan minister, and yciungest sim ol Sir 
Gilbert Pickering. This was the second inli'miarriage beiv.ism 
these families, and their connexion apjiearcd at an earlv period of 
the poet's career to ntford him tho best ebaneo t)f attaining a 
good social position. For Sir Gilla'rl, Pickering eiijoyed tJie 
favour of Cromwell, was a member of tho J’rotector's llonsc of 
liords; and, independently of his private income, held siweriil 
lucrative employments. But tho fortunes of Sir Gilbert’s grandson 
were otherwise ordained. 


John Diydoii was the uhle.st of fourteen children—an imioiint 
of population which must have been a serious incumbrance upon 
the patema tut(1 at Blakesloy. That they proved so, appears 
from the fact that although the Drydens a parte ante were landed 
proprietors on a greater or smaller scale, tho Drydens a i)art,e 
pose, tikttt is, the fruits of the inaniago of Erasmus and Mary, 
were some of them eitlicr grocers or tobacconists, or espoused 
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rospectahlc dcalcj-s in rdiued sugar mid choice Imvannas. Tliat 
tliey entered into hiisiuess was givady to their credit, more espe- 
ciiilly as tltere is reason to tliiiik that they followed it with dili- 
gcn<-e. But assuredly in those days when coats of arms were 
assigned to gentlemen alone, it was a descent in die social scale 
to offer dieir wares under the signs of the Ooffee-shrub and the 
Wild TmUan. 

Brydon was born on the 9th of August, 1(531, in die parsonage- 
house of Oldw’iiicle All-Saints, in the county of Northampton. 
The Jioiise is still staniliug, and ctmtaius a small room still 
traditionally known us Dryden’s room. As Henry Pickering 
became in due time rector of Oltlwiiiclc, he may possibly have 
hecii its curate, at the time (ff his tlaugbtcr’s accouchement; but 
Avc arc not told whi'ther it were chance or purpose wliicli trans¬ 
ferred from Blakcslcy hall to Ohlwincle rectoi'y the honour of 
heaving the poet's first, c.r\. lie received the rudiments of his 
education ('idler at'l'iclmiarsli, wliero an inscrijitioii in the sebool- 
hoiise claims him for its “ ahmiims,’' or at the iicighhoiiriiig 
school of Ouiidle. With hotli ])laces, and widi liis Nortlumiptou- 
shire kindred gcucrallv—in s})ite of some “Hyting aiienl Whig 
and Tory, ’ as J^ady ^largaret Uelleiideu phrases it — Dryden 
kept lip relations through life. Kroiii one of his letters, indeed, 
wc luani that he ])ook(‘il his place in the Ouiidle coach a week in 
advance; that it. took two days to travel from hondon thither; 
and that his friends Soutlieriie and (s)iigre\e w'erc to meet him 
on the road. This jimniey was in KiliO, and eonseipieiitly 
Dryden was in the habit of visiting his Nortliamjilonshiro 
kindred almost, to the time of his decease. 


Hut neither Tn-hinarsh nor Oundle afforded instriietion enough 
foi a lad of promising abilities; and that Diyden must have 
early acquired ii respectable acquaintance with both (Tivek and • 
laitin, is implied in the eircmustanc^e that lie translated much 
and well from tliem, and tha.t his mature years were too inivli 
occupied to allow liim leisure for coiitjulting Idlly’s graiimiav 
or Scapula’s lexicon, lie was admitted a king’s schohu’ at West¬ 
minster school under Dr. Husby, whoso rigorous discipline made 
either scholars or blockheads. Busby did not make Drvdeii a 
blockhead, hut tliough he doubtless scourged him sonndiv—for 
he was an impartitJ flagellanti—inspired his pupil with a w'arm 
and lasting regard. 

Bushy either elicited or discovered the poetic vein of his 
pupil. One of his exercises at Westminster—a translation of 
the third Katire of Persius—^was meritorious enough to bo put 
on record: and at this school he composed his Elegy on tlic 
])cath of Lord Hastings, and some commendatory verses on 
the Divine Epigrams of his friend John Hoddesdon, both 
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of Avhich arc included in his works. Their quniut and airceted 
manner shows that the AVestniinster scholar liad taken Donne 
and Cowley for liis models of English verse. 

Of Dryden s college career, nothing is known beyond what may 
he learned from the liiiivorsity register. He went up as a 'NV(;st- 
minster scholar to Trinity College, Cauihridge, in May, KJoO: 
took the degree of JkA. in danuary, ICoU-f ; and was created 
M.A. ill IfioT. Shadwell accuses Dryden of indulging “a senr- 
riloiis vein,” and of having been obliged to fly from college for 
“traducing a nobleman;” but as Dryden remained three years 
in Cambridge after taking his liachelor’s degree, this story must 
be regarded as u proof of Shadwell’s ratlier than of Dryden's 
scurrility. That tin* latter was not* indeed always observant of 
college rules, appears from his being put out of Commons tor 
a fortnight, “ for disohedicnce to tlie vice-master, and for 
tumacyin taking his punislinient.” Dut ns the saints in Dl'ci 
inherited the cartli, or at least predominated in the I'ni\er.sitics, 
wi' need not impute to the poet any \ cry ('xtraoi dinary haclfslidmg. 
The Puritan fare can liardly liave been very palatable to 
a high-spirited undcrgiaduati*.' Whether for this cause, or for 
any subsequent distaste, Cambridge and Dryden seem to have 
fulfilled towards eaeli other Dogben y's wish, tlint a merry meeting 
might he proliihitod. He did not Ix'eoine a fellow of his eolK-gi-, 
and he avowed many years afterwards his preference for the rival 
“ alma-inater"— 

“ Oxford to him a dearer luunc shall be 
'J’han bis own mother-University. 

Theln^s did his green unknowing youth engage, 

He chooses "Athens in his rijuT age.” 

In 1 am, Drydim, on the decease of his father, came into ])oss(*ssioii 
• of his sliarc of the Jilakesley estate. Its whole aiimial value 'was 
sixty pounds; and by his right of primogeniture, two-thirds of 
this naiTow rental devolved njiou liim immediately, uith the 
remainder in rcvi'rsiou at his motlier's death. “How miicli 
money have you. Master JMathew? Muitv, some forty pounds 
a-yenr for all (diarges, and the usual lirawhacks on landed 
property to meet nu-anwhilc." Poity pounds, thoiigli nearlv 
equivalent to thrice the sum in our days, was hut n poor pittance 
for a gentleman horn; and Diyvlcn seems to liave dia«*ernod that 
his head must help his body inid its memhers, and that learning 
■was an excellent thing when house niid land were so luqirodue- 
tive. Accordingly, lie returned !<» Cambridge for three yeai's, 
and apparently hived wisdom with euoli of them. He who had 
“ rend i*olyhius in Englisli for pleasure” as a hoy, was likely to 
cultivate diligently both Greek and Pomtin lore inter arademi 
silvas. f|And perhaps Diyden had fewer tUsturhiiig causes tlnin 
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most men in prosecuting his studies. He wns neither very social 
ill his tastes, nor fluent in conversation. The grave society of 
tlie Camhridge Puritaiiis, who looked upon the literfP hiunaniorcA 
as so miudi laininl knowledge, must have been distasteful to 
him : and as ho neither then nor afterwards was addicted to 
howls or cards- or the bottle, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that his time, like that of his illustrious contemporary, JMilton, 
Avas spent more with the dead than the living. 

In H{r»7, the year in which Drydcn cpiitted flanihridgo, he 
completed his 2(»th hirthdny: and as he had shown himself 
not averse from niiu-riage, he perhaps began to think it high time 
to improve his ineome. Ills prospects of advancement were fair, 
but, as it ])roved, delusive. His cousin, Sir (lilhert I’iekeriiig, stood 
high in Cromwell's faA'our. Helnid sat on the judgment-seat with 
llradshaw, when a kingw-as in the dock; he had heen (»ne (d‘ the 
Parljaineiilary couneill«)rs of state, a meniher of CromAveU's lionse 
of jieers, a memher also of Jiis priAV eouneil. lie was noAV lord 
chainix'rlain at the IVotector's court. In Sir John Hrydeu, 
agjiin, elder hrotlier of tlie ])r>et's fatluT, a second patron was 
prohahly ready to take him hv the hand. li(#tli I’ielo'ring and 
Sir Jfdm Avere indeed noted as JMiarisees of the riiarisees, ycit 
neillier of them Avas pi-rhaps indisposed to promote the interests 
of his youthful relatiAC. Dryden indeed sei'ins to have aetwl 
ns priA'ate secretary to Pickering, and thus barbed one of Sbnd- 
Avell's arrows with the taunt— 

■ 

“ The next st(']> of advantcinent yon began 
Was being clerk to Noll’s Jjord Chamberlain—” 

Hut Dryden Avas destined to be tlie architect of his own fortunes. 
'I'lie great 1‘roteetor died: lliehaid (h-oinwell was n hrokenroed: 
the Pickering interest Avas at chh-tidc, and in 1000 C’lnirles 11. 
was restored to the tbroiic of his ancestors. 

'I’be first memorahle verses composed hy Dryden A\ere bis 
“Panegyric on tlie late Lord Protector." Ho was neurlv thirty 
years of age AA'lien he puhlishod them, and although not 
e.vempt from conceits, they exhibit a diminished adiniration for 
(■oA\ley, and a decided iniproA'cment in the art of versiticalion. 
Davenant had now heconic his model, and although DiiAcmint's 
(loiidihert “in heroic stan/.as” has long since ceased to he 
read, it Avas n jinttcm not merely better suited to Dryden’s 
gi'iiius, hut also miicb more eonsonaut vrith good sense and goi-il 
A’crsifieutioii than Cowley's Pindarics, \)r Donne's iiicoiTigible 
Hlegies. Phe stanzas to (.’-romAvell's niemoi-y were piihlished at a 
most unfortunate period. Their grave and siiieere tone would 
doulilless he a<-eeptable to the independent party. But tlieiT avus 
little leisure to read or mark them. 'The niajor-geiierals AAcn’c at 
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varijince with each other, the civilians were weap" of n military 
government: tlie Royalists were plotting as husily as ever: the 
head of tlie State was weak: the heart of Uic nation was faint: 
the intentions of ^lonk and liis soldiers were dubious; the people 
were weary of chmigo, and Charles was within a few hours’ sail 
from Dover. The revolution had ebbed away, and roytdty came 
buck on a spring-tide of zeiil and enthusiasm. Dryden bad 
made a bad beginning for one who desired his verses to be made 
bread for himself: but although his compliments to the dead werts 
imgracious to the living, it is greatly to liis honour that be never 
recanted Jiis eulogy of Cromwell, even when his enemies threw it 
in the teeth ol'the author of “Absalom and Acliitophcl." 

Diyden's change of ojnnion, or at least of its vehicle, hingimge, 
was probably unattended with much regi-ct or self-sacrifice, lie 
was coimected with the Puntaus more by natural tics and curly 
associadons thsui by any deep feeling or delib(*rate convictions 
of his own. H(J hud b<*en bora too late to remember vividly the 
abuses of the first Charles’s reigu: but be vvas old eiiougb to 
remember the iron restraints and tbe ceremouial pnidory of tbo 
J'uritun regimen. He bad witnessed tVomwcU's abortive efh/rts 
to restore Riigland to any secure or stable form of govemu)cut: 
and when the mighty ma.-ter's hiuid had dropi)vHl tlie reins, he 
had bebcld disorder and discord yoked to tbe stale-<*baijot. 
Hven tbe Piuitan party desired the king s return. Ife was 
at least one man in place of live or si.': militai'y despots, and 
baviiig so long eaten tlie, hifter liread of haiiishmeut, he might he, 
prcsuixiid to luivc profited hy tbe discipline of advcrsitv. i'lic 
Lopes entertained .w'crc not unreasonable: apart imlet’d in liis 
cottage at Clialfhjt sat one man who disierncil the iiibereiit 
taint of the Ktuart blood, and di'spaired of its being healed by 
any wutei's. Rut the wisdom of Miltou was shared by lew, and 
the desire of tlic nation was toward t.lieir king. It is no disgrace 
to Drvdeii that be participated in feelings all but iiiiiversa!, and 
little discredit to him that he, a needy uiiut. hastened tii ohlitcrutu 
tlie memory of his heroie stimzas hy the production of liis 
*‘ AstiU'U liodnx. The publication of this “ ropy of versc-s,” 
however, cost him lor ever the support of the Pickerings. Jt had 
never been worth much to him, for lie was now thirty yours of 
age, unplaced and unsalaried. And now began what proved 
to be the proper business of bis life. Ho sought a patron in a 
publisher: and began to coin his brain for ducats. He removed 
from the Lord Chamhcrlain’s rooms of state to an obscure lodging 
in the house of Herringmau, a bookseller in the New Exchange, 
luid commenced author by profeshion, altbougli he seems never 
to l^e stood on the lowest step of tlie ladder, or, -as his enemies 
so ORon rcproachod liim, to have become a mere bookseller’s 
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hack. Ou the contrary, even while itnfler Heningman’s roof, 
we have iutiniatious of liis forming and retaining more than 
(me titled ac(|uaintanec, as well as of his intimacy with Sir 
Robert l lowsird, sou of the first Earl of Berkshire, a gentleman 
who dallied with the Muses, and was just then brining out 
a colhjction of poems. Drydcn prefixed some comidimeutary 
lines to the volume. He had probably rendered Sir Robert 
similar servi (!0 to that which Pope afforded to Wycherley—^lio 
mended and clear-starched Sir Kobert’s lines. Dryden's intimacy 
witli Sir Robcit began with literary copartnership, and Vas 
ceiiumtod, although not without some intervening coolness, by 
marriage with his MSier, the li:jdy Eli/ahcth. eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Berkshire. 'I'Jk* lampooners of the age allege that 
this lady's eliaracter a\us not immaculate. But for those charges 
tlicrc is iKt evidence. An alliance with a man who depeiuled 
nj)on liis wiitings for his bnaid: wlio had not yet particularly 


distinguished liiniself: who had 


“hitler I'untaiis" for his kinsfolk. 


aiid. what was perhaps worso in tlu' eyes of his wife's family, 
relations in trade—^niay not have hoen very acceptable to the 
Earl of Berkshire. But if the pedigr(*o of the 1 Inwards sustained 
some hhunish by it, Drythm was tIk! gnsite^t ‘•uH'erer in the 
end by tlie niateh. The intellect of Ijtuly Kli/aheth was weak; 
liiT U'mptM* w'as violent, ami she appears neilhcv to have 
liei-n proud of h(‘r husband’s litiTiiry distinctions, nor, althongb 
nearly povtionloss bevself, to lm\o submitted with a good 
grace to llic privations «)f a narrow ami ]»rccariou.-> income. 
.,\s .|)aiitc complained of bis “ licra moglia," so Diyden rsm'lv 
inissi's an oiiportunity for a siircasm aj^aiust; matrimony. Mr. 
licH's ri'scarclies have solved a fpiestiou Ailiich eluded the in¬ 
dustry of Alalone. Krom the evitleiiei* of the register, it apjiears 
that Drvdeii was mairied on the first of Oocomher, IGGsJ, at the 
parish ciiureli of St. Switliiu’s, in J.oiidon. 

With Ins connexion with Sir Robert Howard began Dryden s 
career as a dramatic jioet. But as we have distinguished this as 
the second phase of Ins literary lifi*, we shall, before entering upon 
It, sum up what he wrote and published, while he still may he 
considered ns the coiinoctiiig link between the writers who pre¬ 
ceded and the writers wdio followed the Restoration. The poems 
of this first period wore all occasional—prompted by the evcaita 
of the day, and were either elegies or panegyrics—once indeed he 
opened liis natural vein of satire at the expense of tlie Dutch, 
but with far inl'crioi* ell'cet to Mai’vel, or even to some who were 
botli Marvel's inferiors and bis own. Drydcn began to write 
late, and was long in discovering the natural bent and limit of 
his jiowers. t)f his verses, whether in tlie ten syllable h^oic 
measure, or in tlie quatrain stanza, few are remembered now, and 
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few indeed deserve to be memoruble. To modern ears his ptm- 
epvric seems servile, bis elcpfv too cjuuint and curious for trutb. 
Y(‘t it would be unlair to try iDryden or his eoiitcinporaries by 
our own measures of iitness or standard of oinnion. We have 
«*cascd to flaltcr kinj^a ; we no longer mouii] in verse for the 
d(!eeas(f f)f lords or Indies: we grant no privilege of apotheosis ; 
we do not discern in the misfortunes or tlie felicity of the great 
either a malign or a favourable aspect of the staiv. Our homage 
lias been tiirni'd to the people, and in some measure to ourselves. 
Wo’glory in the nineteenth ecntuiy, and we glorify oui'selves for 
being born in it. Tint when Dryden wTote, divinity was still con¬ 
ceived to hedge a king—and the, conception was strengthened in 
the minds of all, except a few surly independent s, by the horror 
aw’akened by the king’s execution, by the special-pleading 
of the pulpit and Kikon Basilike, by the restoration of peace .it 
home, bv weariness of the I’liritaiiic voke, and bv the almost 
unanimous voice of the jiress and the theatre. ^larvcl ami Milton 
stood alone. Jlut the herd of com t-poets and court-preachers 
had othiT objects in ^iew than poverty and freedom; and if 
Dryden took his station among the adulators of power, he w’as 
at least not singular in his cboic ". and extravagant as his eulogies 
appear to ns, they were much less fulsome than tlmse of his literary 
contemporaries in general. Wo may turn with uM-rsion from lus 
praises of the “best of kings" and Jaidy Castlemaine; hut we 
should not forget that lie had discerned .lod eelehrated the royal 


nature of t''vounvell in 


verses which posterity will never wliollv 


let (lie. 


It is curious to remark the close vesemhlaiice 


helw'een 


Cowley’s and l)r\'deu’s cliaraeters of the (Ireat Protector ; f(»r 
though Cowdey parjiosed to defame, lie was enforced to extol, and 
though he puts his praise in the de\irs mouth, M‘t his rejoinder 
is no answer to the disecniing bend. 'I’lie ])anegyrie ol the 
j\stra?n llcdiix, though written after llrvdeii had strengtlieiied 
his “ pivntiei? hand,” is' as iiifeiior lo the linos, on tin* 
Death of the Protector as Charles hiiiiself was inferior to 


Cromwell, 


Wo shall not (’xpend many w'ords njion Dryden’s plays. A 
few of them ntlaiiied an immediate popularity, a few wero coldly 
approved, and others jiromptly (fondemm'd. l*osterity, liowever, 
lias included them all under one verdiel, and they arc never 
rt‘preseni(‘d and seldom lead. A few jiassnges of vigorous versi- 
heatioii are indeed retaiui'd m speeimeiis of the Kiiglish poets; 
hut these owe their preservation less to their dramatic merits than 
to the power of reasoning in verse in which lay Dryden’s 
strength, ** Hie currns et arma "—his talents W'cre those of the 
pleader and the satirist; he sketched characters in verse us faith¬ 
fully and vividly as Clarendon drew them in prose ; he lu-gued in 
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poetry ns closely aiul efl'ectively ns SerjeaiifMnynoiHl argued in 
the Court of Cloiiiiuon rieas. Rut he Imd not the gift eitlujr of 
constructing a dramatic plot, oi of hiingiiig his characters into 
ndatioiis with one another, or of diversifying the dialogue, or 
moving to inirtli or tears. His poverty of dramatic invention 
indeed was not inaptly pointed out by IMatthew Clifford:—“ T am 
strangely mistaken," he writes in his “ Notes on the Hind and 
ibinther,” “ if I have not seen this vt*ry Almanzor of yours in 
some disguise about this town, and passing under another name. 
Jb’itliee tell me true, was not this hull-cap once the Indian Em¬ 
peror ? and, at another time, did he not call himself Maximiue ? 
Was not TiVndaraxa once called jMmeiia— T mean under Monte¬ 
zuma the Indian Emperor? J'protest and vow they arc either 
the same, or so alike timt I can’t for my heart distinguish one 
from the other. You are, llierefoi-e. a strange iineouscionahle 
ihiel', that art not content to steal from others, hut dost roh thv 


])oor wretelu'd self too." ' Drydt'ii, it 
seioiis of his own dramatic delieienei 


should be added, was con¬ 
es, and after th(! failure of 


bis eomedy of the “ Assignation " eandidly admits them. “ I 
di'sire," he says, “ t<» he no longer the Si««yplius of the stage; 
rt)II up a stone ^\ith emlh'ss lahonr, Mhieli, to follow lliy proverh, 
fjathers no mans, and whn h is perpetually falling down again. T 
never ihonghi, myself verj tit lor an emjilovnieut where many of 
nn jircdeeessors have e.xeidled me in all kinds ; and sumo of iny 
eouiemjioraries, eM'ii in my own ]):niia) judgment, have outdone 
me ill ( omedy." He pndiahly alliid( s to Ellierege and Slmdwcll, 
A\Iio, iiilevior to Diydeii in every other respeet, jiossessed tin* 
facnlry denied to liim of draiMiig J‘r«)m tJie life, and reproducing 
«ui the stage the \i<-es and follies which they saw and practised 
in society. 

When l)iy d('n hegan to write Ibr the stage, diamntic litoratiiiv 
was afllieted hy two opjiosite maladies. Its Ifealthy cireulution 
had hccii siiddoiily arrested hy I’uritanisiii, and when the ban 
imposed by the saints was at length removed, the national 
taste was as suddenly eomipted. 'I’he. coiTuplioii arose partly 
from an incajumity for relishing the. groat dramas which had 
entertained the ^laiden C)iieeii and her court, and partly from n 
capaeity for enjoying the homhast and licence of the Freiuh 
theatre, as it ilourished under the patronage of Limis XTV. 
Over-strained jireteusions to sanctity hud struck a deathblow upon 
all genuine heroic sentiment in the nation. The elect had so often 
shown thcmselvi's false, aiuhitiuus, and self-seeking, that nu'n 
had begun to distrust even tlie semblances of truth, public spirit, 
<ind scli-sacrifice, and rejoiced in reducing to a comnion level the 
nobler passions whieli elevate nt once both real and scenic life. 
When Sydney, and Essex, and Ralegh suiTouiidcd the throne of 
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the sovereiffu, SpcuscJ's risious of bcaiitT and Sliakspearc’s 
* women were hitf'lhfjihlp creations; but at a court whore Oastle- 
maine presided, Ojjliclia, Desdemona, and Juliet were little more 
than feeble and inellectual abstruc'lions. England bad lost in 
the Civil Wars its elder breed of noble blood.” The Enundliead 
had wlthd^a^vn sullenly from tlie contest, and eitlier sought a new 
home on alien shores, or ivtirod far from the hum of cities to his 
plough or his loom; the old Cavalier also was now seldom found 
in the purlieus of the court. He had greeted the Kestoration as 
the fullilmout of his joys and the answer to his prayers; but to 
him it had brought only disappointment and dismay. The king 
had indeed returned, Init there came not back with him the fineient 
chivoli'v of the laud—tlie Ealklands, tlie Nevilles, the lierberts, 
and the Veres, the men whom Vundyck painted, tlie men whom 
Clarendon has described in colours seureely less vivid. In their 
room had returned a band of dissolute exiles, at oiiee rapacious 
and jirofuse, wliom adversity bad neitlier diseiidincd nor inirifii'd, 
and whom prosperity and jiower rciideri'd more reckless and 
eiMTupt. They had, many of them, pas'.ed the teini id' their 
hiimsiinieut at Paris and JMadvid, and then' beheld the attnwtive 
.'.pectac'le of absolute inoiiarehy painpired by the arts and espe¬ 
cially adulated by the drama. Tlio stalely ceremonial of the 
Sjianish eourt, no les** than the elaborate decovuiii (d' the <-onrt 
id'Erance, hardly concealed the moral laxity whieh jircvailed at 
both. Each was the home of licentious intrigues; tlie iiionarehs 
lived in ostentatious adultery, and the i oiirtier who had not at 


least one avowed mistress was reganh-d either as a block or a 


churl. The Spanish and fVeiieh idny-'M’iiers had long ceased to 
draw their charaiaevs from nature. Tlie intrigues id' eoinedy 
Avere those of the court, and tragedv lioiToAA'cd its fable and its 
lieroe.s Irom Seneca and Euripides, from the deeliiiing eras of the 
llomaii and Attie^ilramii. Erom these deh.ised or pseiido-classio 
types the theatre of the llestoralion took its models. In tragedy, 
passion Avas superseded by rhetoric; in comedy, the follies of tlie 
day were represenud by the vices of tlie day. With tlie llcsto- 
vuiioi), indeed, love disappears and sensuoiisiiess takes its jdnec. 
Nor Avas vice’casually or capriciously eiij])]oyed as n means of 
public attraetiou. It Aivas not so much the condiment which 
tlavonrod the solid moat as the mcatitself. In the drama of the ago 
of Elizabeth and the first two Stniuts, there is undoubtedly much 
iiidclietite writing. Eord meddled Avith iuterclieted and repulsive 
subjects; Elot.elier and ^Massinger arc frequently coarse; and 
there arc phrases and allusious in tlonsou mid Shakspeare which 
dosii'e that they had “ tliscroctJy blotted ” tint. But in 
none of the writers anterior to the llcstoration do we find any 
dystematio attem^it to represent vice as laudable, and virtue as 
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lidiciilotis. Wc do not iind even iu Sliirlcy tlio breacli of tlio 
inan’injfo vow lielfl up as the wiiolo duty of man and womiui also: 
and Sliirhjy's plays upproaeli muuh nearei* to those of Afi’a J^ohn, 
Etht'j-egc, and Hhadwoll in tlicii’ (joorse profligacy tlian those 
of-either Fletcher or Ford in their worst extravagances. The 
miiHculiue coarseness of the onrliei* j)eriod is indeed like a blemish 
on a fair face—a blot ou the scutcheon—a flaw in crystal—the 
foot of clay to the golden image; but the flaw, the blot, tlio 
blemish, and the chiy are sepai’able from their purer and richer 
acctunjninhiients; w’hereas the systematic profligacy of the dra¬ 
matic literature which followed the return of (JJiarlcs TJ. percolates 
llie entiiv system, and clings to its members us the leprosy of the 
East to the luckless outcasts from th«^ dw'clliiigs of men. 

Wc iiciiuit J>i-Ydcii of aijting upon any fomal scheme for 
dcmoraliiiing his ngc: he nicj'ely followi'd a corrupt fasJiiou, and 
owned his populariiy, as a wTit(‘r for tin* stn^c, to his subserviency. 
He would ])rol)ably have allegisd in liis defence—and lie might 

fiurlv do so—the old excuse of Ovid : 

* 

“ Cnsle inihi, mores distant a carmine n(»stri; 

Vita voreeimda cst, niusa jocosa, milii.” 

And it must he admitted also that his worst ]»lays are imich less 
olVeusive than many winch, at tin' moment of their production, 
w’cre jirefcrrcd to liis. iSloreoMT, we must do him the justice to 
luhl, that he kissed llie rod with most hecoming meekness, when 
in HJOK, .Icivmy Oollii'i* puhlished his “Short View of tlic 
Trofaneness and Immorality oJ‘ iJio English Stage.” On u(» 
one’s shouldtTS did tin; Hail of the imTcilcss Non-jui*or descend 
■vviili monnvi'ight than n]K)ii Diydcn’s. From no one—for he had 
approved himself efnuiing in coniroversial fence—wuis a prompter 
or more acrimonious reply looked lor hy the world. It was 
expected, .md doubtless much dcsii’i'd that l)arcs should beat 
Entelliis blaek and blue. Hut the world was disappointed. 
Di ydeii, W’lio ofi much smalh'r provocations had exhibited violent 
resentmeut, who both iu prose and verse wielded a W'eapon of 
the keenest edgf', on tins occasion stood silent and abashed. 
Indeed, as we have seim, lie did not estimate highly his dramatit* 
productions: he was perhaps content with the fame and money 
wliicli they brought liim, and did not care to ruffle himself in the 
defence of what he lightly valued. Hut it is more charitiiLle 
to him, and indeed more eonsistent with all w'e know' of Ids sober 
and laborious life, to iui'er tliat he felt Collier to bo in the riglit, 
and that altboiigb bi; liimsclf bad contributed to the vices of the 
age, be lield it “ stiitt’ of the conseieuce ’ not to interpose between 
them and their castigation. At a later period, he mentioned the 
“ Short View," in the preface to his Fables. He complained of 
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the Jispcritv witli whitih he liad been treated. He alleged eertaiii 
lileas ill exciiliiatiou of his eiTors, but, in the main, he iiekiiow- 
lodgcs the justice of the reproof. “ If Mr. Collier," he said, “he 
my enemy, let liim triumph. If he he my friend, as I have, 
given liini uo personal occasion to he otlienvisc, he -vrill he glad 
of my repentance." 

Dryden's career as a writer for the stage may he divided into 
four periods. I. From its commencement with the comedy of 
the “ Wild rhillaut,’' in February, 1 to the suspension 

of driuunlie entertainments in IfiOfi, the year in which Old 
lioudon City was hud in ashes. 2. From the re-opening of the 
I’layhoiisi's to the time when the King's Theatre "was burnt down, 
in l()71-2. JJ. ])uriiig the ne»t ten years, iJrydcn, who had 
become an active pamphleteer in verse, and a critic? alntost 
without appeal in prose, discontinued writing for the stage; 
hut (4) when the llcvolntion deprived him of court-favour, 4iiid 
of his ollict's of laureate and histuriograplier royal, and he was 
again almost as needy ns Avhen he liA'cd under the roof of 
J lerringmaii, he once more resorted to the drama I'or a liveliluuxl, 
and, though decliningiu years and in health, produced live jdavs, 
and among them, one of the most genial and vigoiHuis of liis 
pioductious, “Don Seha^^iHn. ’ 

Thai Drydcii looked tt) ids dramatic eom])ositions jjis a sure 
and' prompt source of im'ome apjiears from the compact into 
which he entered, after the ^ucccss of his (‘arlicr plays, with tlio 
iiiaimgers of the King's Theatre, lie agreed to furnish the 
])atciitee, KiJligrew, with three diauias annually, in coiisideratiou 
of a share and (piurter in the theatri*. Had h(‘kept to his obli¬ 
gation, this arraugem ut would Ijavo ])roduccd him yearly hetwci ii 
three and four hundred ])ouiids. 13ut he oN'^rraTcd his ])o^\crs, 
and, although he wrote rapidly, he was unable to fullil Ins con¬ 
tract to tin* letter. His industry however was great. In I()(!7, 
ho piiblislied Ills “Annus ^Mirahilis," and during the nc.vt 
two or tlnve years, lio produced no less than sin jilays; alid if 
other dramatic writers have exceeded him in fertility of invention 
and rapidity of execution, yet it sliuuld he rememhered thni 
Drydeii, in thus purveying for the stage, w'as rather forcing thmi 
complying Avith his natui'ul bent. 

He hegati as a juipil of Corneille and the rhymed drama of the 
French school. He did not indeed introduce this fashion, which 
Hayley absurdly rcA’ived in the last century, hut he defended it, 
iu lids “ Essay on Dramatic Foetry,” with a vigour and -felicity of 
style rjt remarkable at least us his theory was erroneous. Sir 
Rphert as a^drnmatic poet was inferior to Dryden, hut us a 
csil^c his views were on this point more correct, and although 
.< Brydeu liad the public on liis side, both the public and liimsclf 
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wore in the wrong. Sir Robert had nt first modestly combated 
his brotbor-in-law’s dogmas, but replied to his “ Essay ” with 
more pith and point. In his defence of the Essay, Drydcn 
handled Sir Robert somewhat roughly, and the brothers-in-law 
were, for a time estranged from each other. 

Drydcn, indeed, was at this period of his literary career like a 
man feeling about in the dark, and trying to discover, amid a 
variety of roads, the one which alone leads to liis home. He was 
ma.stcr of the art of reasoning in verse, and his instincts told him 
tliat here lay liis proper strength. He was also no mean pro¬ 
ficient in carte and tierce dialogue, and, like Euripides, introduced 
on the stage a mode of conversation that would have suited a tart 
debate in the forum or the scdiools, but which was as ill adapted 
to the theatre as Sir Roger I’Estraugc' s style would have been to 
the pulpit. That our renders may not accuse us of underrating 
Drydon's dramatic style in his first manner, wc (dUs the following 
scene from the “ Conquest of (Tfaiiada.” The solicitations of the 
lover and the denials of the (^neen are expressed as antithetically 
as in the very worst si-ene of the very worst extant Greek tragedy 
—the “Eleetra” of Euripides :— 

Ali/iahiJp. My light will sure discover tho.se who talk.— 

Who dares to interrupt iny private,walk ? 

Almanzor. He who dares love, luid fa* that love must die, 

And knowing this, dares yet love on, am 1. 

Almahide. Thai love wliich you can hope, and I can pay, 

May be received and given in ojjcn day: 

My praise and niy esteem you had before: 

And you have bound yourself to ask no mora. 

Aluuinzor. Y es, 1 have bomid myself: but will you take 
The forfeit of that lumd, \vhi<“h foj*cc did make ? 

Ahmhide. Y’ou know you are from recompenee debarred: 

But purest love can live without reward. 

Almauzor. Pure love had need to be itself a feast: 

Fur, like pure elements, ’twill nourish least. 

Almahide. It theivfore yields the only pure content: 

For it, like angels, needs no nourishment.” 

And in this fashion—” the right fencing grace : tap for tap, and 
so part fair "—this skilful pair of Moorish lovers argue their ease 
through some score of similar rejoinders. 

I )ryden would not yield to the arguments of Sir Robert H oward 
ill behalf of good sense and dramatic consistency: but he was 
couvineed by his own maturcr judgment, and by the study of 
Shakespeare, and abandoned bis eiTor ns cordii^ly he once 
‘maintained it. In the prologue to the tragedy of‘‘Aunmgzebe," 
produced iu 1675, he aunounced his abandonment of the old 
form, and he followed up his recantation practically iu 1678, by 
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the play of “ All for .Love,” expr(*8sly modelled on the cxain])le 
of Shnkespeiu'c. This, ns he tells us, was the only play he evei 
wrote for hiiiiself; the rest were given to the people." In the 
ensuing yenx he altered “Troilus and Gressida,” mid wrote, 
jointly with Lee, the tragedy of “ G'Mipus.” To his vcrsioii of 
Troilus mid (.Iressidu,” he prefixed an Essay on the Grounds of 
Griti<*isni in Tragedy, in which he modified or abjured miuiy of his 
earlier opinions upon dramatic composition. It was a singular 
tndt in his character that lie made the public his coulessor. 
Whatever subject he chose, in whatever manner he treated It, he 
laboured to persuade his readers that the subject was the most 
eligible and his ti’catment of it the most judicious possible. The very 
confidence 'with wliich he asserts his merits is perhaps an indirect 
proof that he mistrusted himself, and sought to confirm hy tlu; 
suffrages of his readers the opinions whii-h secretly lie doubted. 
But whatever were his motives for them, the public were gainiTs 
by his confessions. Periodieal crilieisni was as yet nuiiivcuted. 
A few works, indeed, upon the laws of writing had been published 
subsequently to the crude discourses of I'utteiiliam and Webbe. 
But althougli Sir Philij) Salncy's “Defence of Poesy ’ will 
always be read with pleasure, and Cauipion and Sir dolm Har¬ 
rington may still he consulted with profit, Drydcii must he 
allowed the priyso of being the first Hnglisb critic wlio’ajiplieil 
general hixis to particular cases in literature, and who initialed 
the public in the ni*t of discrimiualing iii niatiei'j of taste. His 
own prose style has always been accounted a model by the best 
judges. Cliarles I’ox, in the composition of liis history, riiganU'd 
Diydi'ii as an authority for the use of words from which there 
was no appeal. Ue has greater facility than Cowley; more 
masenliue vigour thnu Addison : and ho cumhines witli singular 
facility the twin elements of our language—its lioman aiiijditude 
with its Saxon racmess. If his erilical works contaiii many as- 
scr.tioiis from which we are <‘Oiii])i’l]ed to dissent, if they enunei;ite 
no newr principles, or sonietiirics seem to abound with common¬ 
place remarks, we must remember tliat at the time they wciu 
written his canons of taste were novel, his mistakes w'ure insc- 
panihle Irom a first inquiry, and his commonplaces discoveries 
to those w'lio read lliem originally. Ifud Dryden lived in the 
present eimtui^, he ■wruibl probably have rivalled Southey or 
Mr. Macaulay in the number and excellence of his pciriodical 
essays. He would have produced few plays, if he liad been 
able id employ his various knowledge and liis masculine diction 
ill the -ftompemition of “ tulieles," and insteiwl of a contract 
with the King's or Luke’s Theatre, he would probably once 
a quarter have received a cheque from Messrs. Mumiy or Tjong- 
maos. Instead of Edinburgh or Quarterly lleviews, he wrote 
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essays and prul'aues: and to tlicso wo oan still recur with pleasure, 
or at least with interest. , 

JJrydcQ, liowever, was to leani Iroia rougher critics than 
Howard, and hy a less pleasant discipline than enlarged study 
and reflection, the faults of his tlieory resptjcting the employment 
oY rhyme in dramatic compositions. His popularity as an author 
bred envy in many (juurters: his plainness of speech did not 
mitigate it. Although not iinaccej)tahlc to the leaders of politics 
and literature, he. seems never to have sticured for himself any 
very powerful patron, lie was no suitor for favours; he did not, 
until a comparatively late period of his career, identify himself 
with any of the parties ()f the liipe. He htul indeed complimented 
('hurles and T^ady (JastJemaiue and Chancellor Hyde, but he did 
not besiege their doors; and neither his pursuits nor his tastes 
p(‘rmitted him to become the boon eouijiunion of the, Sedloys, 
IhiekinghaniH, and lh)ehesler.s. But alllioiigli lie was no pai'tisaii, 
it was remembered that lie had once been a l*iiritun, and although 
lie. ke]»t clear of popular niiilroversies in general, he had shown 
rpiitii satiiical power enoiii’h to create enemies. As yet was 
iimlj''Covered the art of rendering aii adversary ndieulous, whetlier 
hv “showing him up” in a review, or hvTarieatnrmg his foiin or 
features in a W(*ekly newspaper. II. B. mid “ Puneli" as yet slept 
among the possibilities of the liitmv. Tlioir inirihlu] and 
salutary influence w'as ill supplied hy the coarse banter ol the 
tlieat*ro: and t«> the theatre was allotted the task of making 
Drydeii und heroic plays at niicc the hiiU ot satire. J?' the winter 
of HiTI, the Hnke. of Buekingham produced his famous 
*■ Ileht'arsur’—a burlesijue w'hieh had wit euoogii in it to sur¬ 
vive its original object; sime C-ihber turned it ivga.iust Pope, 
iiiid tlaiTlek eoutiiiued t(» perform its principal cliaructer bmg 
after both Bidden and his succu'ssor ifl satire were beyond reach 
of its shafts. Buckinglimn is saiil to have been assisted by 
Butler, Spratt, Oliil’ord, and others in feathering and pointing Ins 
c|uiver of arrows: indeed, it bears ti’accs of having been the 
work of an academy of wits. Davenaut, who has the credit 
of iiUroducing heroic ])hiys, was^originally meant for the hero, 
lint, death delivered from this further tnal one who had long 
been an abundant cause of wit in others. Dryden in 1H70 had 
succeeded to Davenant’s vacant laureateship, and was in many 
res[)ects better suited for tliis kind of satire than his predecessor. 
His person was inclined to corpuleiico, whence ho had aecpiired 
iho nickname of Sqvab; his costume was singular; he wore, 
at least in liis earlier days, “ a suit of Norwich drugget 
'and that at a time when courtiers and poets carried an estate 
on their heads and hacks in tlio forni of feathers, velvet, 

Mcchliu lace, and Bteinkirk wigs. Ho was notoriously a had 
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reader, and reciU'd liis sounding couplets -with a tedious nnd 
hesitating delivery, that frequently raised inextinguishahle 
laughter in the tVequenters of the fTrc'en lioom. Bucking¬ 
ham, a first-rate mimic himself, sedulously trained the actor 
who performed Bayes in all the peculiarities of Bryden. The 
town was highly amused, but its taste was not corrected hy 
tlie wit of “The Rehearsal." So long as Drj'den continued to write 
them, heroic plays continued to he popular. He had now he- 
eorae the most conspicuous critic of his time. His canons of 
criticism gave tlie laws to cotlee-houscs and clubs: his ])lHys 
attracted crowds to the theatres. And yet, high as he now stood 
in contemporary reputation, he would probably have left a name 
less endunng than that of Otway, and been confounded with the 
common herd of Crownes and Settles, bad he not broke fresh 
ground in a dilTerent department of literature. 

In the year IfiHl appeared his great ])Ocm of “ Absalom nnd 
Aehitophel.” Of his powers as a satirist, at le.ist as a rcasoner 
111 verse, he had already given many proofs in his dramatic 
conqaisitions. A large pnqiortion of the most nervous and 
emphatic lines in his pl^ys belongs to the class of gnomic verses, 
—ethical', social, or sarcastic maxini!>, such as belong eqUfilly to 
saUre. and the stage. But tliese were scattered ovi'r tin* wide 
surface, of twenty-one dramas, and w'cre too often buried beneath 
rant, buffoonery, and indecency. At length, in political satin; a 
proper frame and (janvas were provided for his talents; and— 
versa incessu pafuit deus —Drydeii, al’ter doing taskwork for the 
theatre, ond racking his invention for coin])liinenls to the un¬ 
worthy, stood confessed the pot tic chief of the Restoration era. 

We ore not informed whether rnflcctiou, advice, or accident 
guided iJrydcJii into the right path at Inst. He liad ndw ani\ed 
at the npe age of fifty ydlirs, and was “Jong in debating upon 
and long in choosing " his proper vocation. J[c who on so many 
points of uomporativo insignificance took the public for his e-m- 
fessor, has unluckily been silent upon the motive's which led him 
to quit the drama for controversial, satirical, and didactic versos. 
A clue to his change and hety.‘r choice may perhaps he disco¬ 
vered in the circumstances of the times. In the first place, he 
hud himself suffered much from the envy, insolence, and even 
violence of his contemporaries He had been held np to ridieiih' 
hy Buukingham: he had been tbc Imtt of epigram, satire, and 
invective from (''rowne. Settle, Slindwell, and a mob of literary 
ruffians: ho bad been beaten in Rose-alley by Rochester’s myr¬ 
midons f be had been twitted hy the courtiers on account of his 
Puritan kindred: he liad been reviled by the Puritans for his 
fidhcrencc to the oourt. He was not, as we have seen, of an 
impoLuous temperament; but lie bod not the less a Rvely sense 
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of injuries; and lio probjibly saw that witJi one weapon alone he 
could cfficiontiy requite them. ’^I'lie oUences of the time were 
rank: the old antHgonism of parlies was reviving: plots and 
rumours of plots pervaded and dislocated all classes of society, 
and the leaders of parties were, with few exceptions, hypocrites 
in religion or prolligates in eondiiet. The decorum which 
veiled the excesses of Versailles was disregarded in London: 
vice stalked abroad unboniii'ted and unmasked: and the onor* 
mities of Domitian’s reign soemi-d to be repeated in that of 
(lharles II. 

It is scarcely possible that so shrewd an observer ns Dryden 
proved himsidf to be. should not have brooded (*ver this chaos, 
and laid up in his private meditations the plan and weapons 
of assault long before he ojjened the eampaigii. He had beheld, 
luorefA’cr, a sort of relKansal of liis new career piiribnned by 
]mny and cliiinsy debutants. Shadwell, Settle, and some other 
muior poets, let out their pens to the Whigs: IjCC, Otway, and 
'I'ato, Mvt'Yr. in the pa\ of the ’fories. The controversies of the 
ag«‘, which, after long ])olitieal stagnation, at lirst threatened to 
revive old J’uritaii ami (\ivalier h'uds, had siiddenh coiiccn* 
Trati’d tlumisclves on two points—the Popish plot, and the 
suecessitui of the Crown. The Tories and Catholics maintained 
the right of the lawful licir—.lames, Duki* of York: the Whigs 
iiml IVotestants, impi'lled by Shalleshim, were fain to put up 
W’ith a paltry shadow, who had no rccommemlatiiuis beyond his 
graceful address and liandsome person. I ’mler king Monmouth, 
Shaftesbury could not have misscil being flavor of the ralace ; 
and he luul the art to persuade the public, .tliat in Moumoutb 
alone w’cre hound up (he last hopes of tlicir civil and religions 
liberties. There has ])rol)uhiy never h.-eii a more worthless eou- 
troversy than that which at this lime ikviih'd the English nation. 
I’uiL its viu'Y wortblcssiu'ss allonled the most abundant and 
a|)propriat(‘ materials for satire, and into tliis ]))*yden, in No¬ 
vember ItiHl, plunged with the whole force and fervour of his 
genius—a knight pahuliu, siuldiuly taking part in the squabbles 
of village clowms. 

Independent of the merits of its execution, of wbieb we shall 
speak more at large, Dryden in this production lias a just claim 
to the praise of originality. He ij^iiitted the beaten track of 
satire, which, since the time of Ijiicilius bad lashed the vices and 
follies of classes and individuals, and lie aimed bis shafts at the 
great politiciil questions, parties, and loaders of the day. He 
jiurformed in verso the most diUicult task of jirose liist<u'y—the 
delineation of the principal * actors on the political stage, and 
performed it with such vigour* and vivacity that bis “ cbai*aoters” 
still remain the admitted types of Sbaflesbury, Buckingham, 
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Oates, Seymour, and Monmouth. Burnet, Itogor Nortli, Hume, 
and in our own days, Maeaulny, owe no mean portion of their 
reputtition to the skill with which they depict the men who have 
guided our counsels or our armies; hut the most finished of 
their portnuts are faint and defective when compiu'ed with llu' 
hold outline and vivid colours of Hryden. It must he owned, 
indeed, that his commendations are less successful, than his 
censure, and that his character of Amiel—Sir Edward Seymour 
—is much less precisely cut and polished than those of Zimri, 
Zcrali, or Achitopliel. lii the three latUir, every stroke tells: 
eveiT stroke is an addition to the likeness: every stroke is made 
at the right moment, and in the right place, and can no more ho 
transposed or omitted than the lines and shadows of Holbein's 
or Titian’s portraits, 'fhe ago of Charles II., indeed, owes 
little loss to Drydeii's pen, than the age of C’harles I. does lo 
Vandyke’s easel. 

As Poet Ijaiircntn, Dryden’s side in this controversy was 
marked out for him. It was the side also of his predilections, 
for in his plays he had innintaincd ullrn loyal ojiinnms, and in 
his numerous essays ami dedications liad <‘ven paraded his 
Toryism. “ Absalom and Aehitophor’ failed, indeed, m its imme¬ 
diate object, of turning the tide of opinion against Sbafti'slmry ; 
but it tmdouhtedly produced a pow^erful efl'eot on the pnhlic. It 
was read with avidity : it ])asscd lliroiigh live editnms in one 
year: and it csiahlished Dn'dni’s repiitatioii as tins most for- 
midahle of antagonists, and the most efl\'etivo of pleaders in 
verse. 


He did not loityr in the course Avhieh he had uoav so Jiappily 
commenced: 1ml his next efl'orts were, on the w'holc, less suc¬ 
cessful. Their inferiority was in some measure owing to tlic 
more restricted nature of their sulyects. “The Medal :” a Satire 
against Sedition, appeared in March, 1(582: it Avas prompted hy 
the ]) 02 )ular enthusiasm at Shafteslmrv’s H(‘(piitla1. But .even 
Shaftesbury, the most vtTsatile and con.spicuous Inau of the time, 
could not singly atibrd substance for a 2 iofini; and the Miahil 
falls mneli beloAV its prcd(:<*essor in interest. It, was followed by 
“Mac Flecknoe," in the same year; and althougli* its hero, 
Shadwell, was even Jess* taleiilated than Shaftesbury to bring out 
the full 2 iowors of J>rvden’H mind, scarcely one of his poems is 
nearer perfection, (>+ the (our hundred lines in Mac Flecknoe, 
a few lure coarse and ribahlrous, but none are feeble or careless: 
and in this satire, as in bi.s foniier, the author opened a new 
A'oin, aid afforded more than a bmt to the Dimciad, the liosciad, 
and the Pursuits of Literature. 

The second part of “Absalom 'and Acbitophel" appeared in 
November, 108^; and in a few' days was I'ollowed by the 
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“ lleIif,no TiRici.’' This year may accordingly be regarded as 
tile* An urn Mirahilia of Dryden’s own Ufe. His patent of per- 
pjitual renienibranco was then signed and sealed. The continu¬ 
ation of “ Alisalora and Achitoplicl” was indeed, in the main, 
wi-itton by Nahum Tato ; but Diydcu had found an apt pupil in 
tliis translator of the Psalms; and not only revised his copy, but 
strengthened its oeeasional lines, and drew with his own hand 
the portraits of Settle and Shadwell. 

In (he same year, although he had now ceased to write for the 
stage, he brought out his “Duke of Guise,” which must be 
reckoned among his political prodiu.tions, since the parallel 
between Uio Leaguers of Prance ami the Oovonanters of England 
was obvious, and the evident jiurpose of tliis tragedy was to 
maintain the rights of the Duke of York. 

Drvden now stood at the highest pinnacle of royal and courtly 
lavour. Ue had rendered to his Sovereign and to the lieir of 
the (h'own such services as no other bving author could have 
aflorded : he had made himself pre-eminently obnoxious to the 
Proti’stant party, and had oifended the Wings past forgiveness. 
And vet, at the veiy moment when Ins name stood highest 
whether for praise or hlamo, the ])oet himself was sulferiiig from 
peeiiniary embarrassments. Tin* jiromisiis. of advancement which 
were niadi; to him ended wilh tlu! breath that uttered them: 
Ins salary as Laureate remained iiiijaiid for four years; and 
when, alter eariu'st and ifpeated solicitations, ,lie obtained in 
May, l(tS4, an order on the 'freasiiry for the payment of arrears, 
it w'as only for one (jiiurier's salary due at Midsummer, IGtsO, 
and ho received oOZ. in lieu of KOO/. Herringman the bookseller 
bad bei*n a better paymaster tliiui Charles Stuart; who, while he 
withheld from Drydi’u his due, was squandering tliousands of 
pounds upon his mistresses and favouriU*s. There was, indeed, 
an ineradicable vein of sliahhincss in all the Stuart monarchs of 
Knglaud. flames defrauded Jialegli of his estate in Somerset¬ 
shire, l)(‘cause, forsuorli, the land was wanted for Carr, Ben 
Joiison’s pension was gnidgingly paid, and sometimes withheld 
altogether; and the distniguished servants of the court had 
roasou to envy the men, on wlioni they looked down “ as base 
mec.baiiicals, ’ for they at least received the wages, of their ser¬ 
vice, No single writer of the time had done more to render 
tlio 1‘uritans hateful and ridiculous than the author of Uudihras. 
Upon his unrivalled burlesque he had lavished stores of leamiug 
liardly inferior in amount to those expended upon tbeir majesuc 
poems by Dante and Milton. ILutlihras was read by all men, 
quoted by all men, and raised inextinguishable laughter in all 
mou; while tlic writer of it was often puzzled to procure for 
himself a roof, broad, and raiments Ho received, alter he had 
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ceased to want anything, a monument and nil epitaph ; and the 
contrast between the misery of his life and the respect paid to 
his memory, was recorded in an epigram, of which tlie point is 
its literal truth: 

" Whilst Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive. 

No generous patron would a dinner give: 

See him, when starved to death and turned to dust. 

Presented vidth a muuunientul bust. 

Tlie poet’s fate is here in enihlcm shown, 
lie asked for bread and he received a stone.” 

Uryden, although not reduced to liutler's straits, was nearly in an 
equal degree with him the victim of royal neglect. It appears 
indeed from a document puhh.slietf for the lirst time by -Mr. Bell, 
tUat in 1C81 an additional pension of lOOZ. a year was bestowed 
upon him. We doubt whether either the addition or the arrears 
of the former salary were ever jiaid him. In his “ 'J’hrenodia 
Augustalis,” a Pindaric ode which lu' <;()mposed as liaurcate, upon 
the death of his most saered mnjesty Charles II., he intimalos, 
that poets, “ like birds of Paradise, fed on* morning dew," iVom 
lack of more substantial nutriment, .lames Tl. mdc'ed, jii'ter 
u whih>. opuu('d his jnirse to the bard who had inaiiituined 
his right to the throne at. a scuisou when “ no man liried, 
(h)d bless liim," and when he was the mo.st unpopular iinm in 
the three kingdoms. But tliis liberality did not come with the 
king’s accession: on tlie contrary, Dryden's fortunes seeiiK'd to 
be rather impaired than improved liy that event, lie retained 
his Tiaureatcbhip, iudiu'd, and the original salary ; and to have, 
deprived l>r\dun of tliem would liavc be.en an net of ingratitude 
ill .lames hoyond even the ingratitude of a Stuart. .But in tlie 
now patent no mention was made of tlie additional lOOZ.; and 
even the annual butt of sherry w’as diseuntiimed. The king 
apparently expeeted from these harsh teims to so useful a servant, 
that Drydeii would understand the iiieonsisleney of a Popish 
king keeping a Protestant jioet. Tlie hint soems to have been 
taken; for in March, 1(585-0, Dryden received an additional 
lOOi. a year, and the Romish (Jhureh one convert more. 

We ore not disposed, even if the coincidence be more than 
accidental, to judge Drydcri harshly on account of his sudden 
conversion, lie had been bred a I’liriUm in the household of one 
of the chiefest of saints; ho had conformed, without exciting com¬ 
ment or censure from the world, to the Church of England; hut 
whatever may have been liis real sentiments, the grossness of his 
dramatic writings forbids us to suppose that his religious convic¬ 
tions woA) at any time very deep. We believe him to have been, in 
the main, a very amiable man, but there is no appearance of his 
having ever been a devout Protestant. He was of the failli of the 
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State, and probably tliou^bt ibiit wlmt itH defender and bis lords 
spiritual and temporal held, or nrofessod to hold, was ti'Utli cnougb 
for a poet, wlioso bread depundeil upon bis panegyrics and bis po 2 )u- 
larity. lie iiitimatcfs indeed pretty broadly, in bis “Hind and 
Pantljer,” that be took bis religion, tfvon after his conversion to 
Romanism, pretty iniKdi on trust ;* tmd if Dryden were at any 
period of liis life earnest in his creed, it was certainly when be 
wrote the “ Life of St. Francis Xavier," and not when he wrote 
bis “ Spanish Friar.’’ 

’I'lie only 2 )ocm of Drydeu's which savours of nttnebmont to the 
f'hiircb of Fngland, is the “llcligio Laiei,’’ produced early in 
llnM, rather more than twelve moiitlis after the appearance of 
“Absalom and Achitopbcl.” iliis is a stateinent in metre of the 
reasons of his belief in the c-burcb as by law established, and docs 
not seem intended to serve any political purpose. Rut the weight 
of this stalement is eousidi*rablv lessened by an examination of 
the poem itself. It is an argument in verse, terse, logical, and 
eiugrammatie. 'riai most i)romincnt ])ortrait in it, luiwever, is 
adopted from Chaucer, and the argument tends more to imuileate 
a sound moral life and its practical duties, (lam any especial 
reasons for preferring tbe-*doctrines and disciplnut of the Anglican 
cstahlishmcnt. if it w'cro meant for any immediate purpose, and 
not merely us an extacise in metrical ratiocination, it was pro¬ 
bably intended as an answer to those who accused the ex-Puritan 
and present Conformist of having no theological creed at all. 

Diydeii's improved salary was earned by increased energy in 
the service oi’ bis royal, and not very iiinniiicent 2 >Htroii. In 
defence of James be attacked the most .skilful and experienced 
liamphleteers of llu* day. He shrunk from crossing swords 
neither with Stilliiigdeet, though ariru-d at.all points with eccle¬ 
siastical lore, nor witli Burnet, clothed in worldly and diplomatic 
cunning, as with triple brass. Jle was Mai re Jaques cook, and 
Maitre Jacpics coachman to the king: he defended in prose and 
m verse the most flagrant and insane measures of the govem- 
mciit; be was neither alarmed by the counsels of Father Petre, 
nor disgusted by the servility of Rochester. His pot'm of the 
“ Hind and Panther" is on all accounts an extraordinary produc- 
ti»m. Its wit is shnr]) and jilcasnnt: its diction singularly har¬ 
monious : its reasoning colierent and impressive, and as tui 
ex parte statement it scarcely admits of iraprovonieiil. It is 
indeed now less known, because its interest is of a less historical 
kind, than that of “Absalom and Achitophelhut at the moment 

* “ By education most have been misled: 

So they believe beennse they so were bred: 

The priest coiitiniics what the nurse began, 

And thus the child imposeS^n the man.” 
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it appeared, its Romanist readers must have hailed it as the 
work oi' a poetical Bossu<‘t, and expected from it either the con¬ 
version or the eonfusioii of their opponents. 

To ourselves indeed, perusing this polemical apologue without 
fear or favour of the coutrovci-sy, its detects as a work of art are 
but. too palpable. The allegory and the fable are throughout 
awkwardiv blended. We do not indeed 

■r 

“Ask Jeau Jacques Rousseau, 

If boasts coul'ubulutc or no,” 

but however expressive or acceptable it may have been to (;on- 
teraporaries, whose ])assious were I'xcited by the controversy, to 
calmer judgments the leutures of the allegory appear repulsive. 
We can follow with patience Swilf’s delineatioti of I’oter, Martin, 
and Jack: they are at least human personages, and, with allow- 
antie for their symbolical attributes, liave some human interest. 
Rut it is a stretch beyond the bounds of lietiou or allegor)' to 
follow thi‘ mazes of a controversy eondneted by animals alone. 
There are few more insnllernhle apologues than (histi's ” Animah 
Parlanti," and Drydeu’s “ Hind and I’anther” is liable to equal 
objections. The (Jhurch of Romo is figured under the simililude 
of a milk-white hind, ever in peril of death, yet not doomed to 
dostriict.iun. All the baser annuals are bent on her destruetiou 
—the Socinwn fox, the Rresbyu*nniJ wolf, the Independent boar, 
llie Anabaptist boar, '.rhe timorous neutrals nie lypifaed by the 
cowardly bare; the Church of England by the pautlu'r, beautiful 
but spotted. Tlicy arc equally bated by their common foes, and 
confer apart on tlieir common danger; and the subjects of their 
conference are—the rciil presence, the jm‘isdietu)n of ptipes and 
councils, the Test. Ac:-!, the ])enal laws, Oates’s pc'rjlines, the in¬ 
gratitude of the Cavalier party to the author of “Hudibras," 
Burnet’s intrigues and Htillingfleet’s pamphlets —quudewmac 
oatendis viihi sir, incredidus ttdi. 

Such an allcgojy could not be preserved for ten lines together 
with any ehnnee of consistency. Its absiinlity is obvious: its 
weariness fatal. Yet the skill of the author is as conspicuous as 
the defects of the jilan. The ‘‘ Hind and Panther" is not only the 
most remarkable htiMury production of tiie- rcigii of James JI., 
but is also second to none of Drvden'a works in cuerffy, banuouy, 
and pathos. 

The defects of this I'xtvaordinary poem were overlooked by 
the party whom it was intiuidcd to serve, but presented an ample 
scope for the invective and irony of their opponents. Its inge¬ 
nious cqsuistry and inciudioiis numhers could not protect it from 
attacks. Men were in no humour for such attempts to make the ■ 
worse appear the better reason. The spots of the panther might 
be blemishes, hut tiie wliiiemcss of the hind was an insidious' 
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mask, and an artunl frjiud. It Iiad been more than once or twice 
incarnadined in the blood of the saints; it was the livery of 
priestly gnile and political tyranny. Rejoinder and invective 
flew from all sides. The nicknames of “ Bayes” and “ Sqnab" 
were revived; the author was branded with the titles of infidel 


and apostate. The panegyric to (h’omwell was printed beside 
the Astraea Redux ; Hhadwell discharged his venom and Settle 
his diilness. Tliere w'as an “ arrowy sleet” of pamphlets; there 
were hints that Rochester’s cudgel had been well bestowed on the 
broad sliouldcrs of “ I’oet S(]uab.” But of the many satirical 
responses w'hich appeared, tlmt which most deeply afflicted Dryden 
w^as the joint production of two j^tning men, who had recently quitted 
(hinibndge. He could put up with the venal or envious sarcasms 
of ordinary lihellers, hut li(‘ was cut to the quick by the wit*of 
Charles Montague and Matthew Prior. They vrei’c hotli young 
men and friends of Hrydeii, whose society they enjoyed in the 
lil(*rary coJfee-honseb of liondon. If we may credit Hean 
Tiockier's anlhonty, lit* was moved to tears hy their fable of the 


“ r^onutry and (hiy Mouse.” 


H(! observed, “For two young 


fellows that I have always been very civil to, to us<* an old man 


in so ermd a manner!" He had been patient under (’ollier’s 


relmke, and disdained Maitiii Clifford's and 'rom Brown’s “ Rc- 


fleetioiis.” He was silling where such ordinary scribes dare not 
soar. But Prior and .Montague belonged lo a different order of 
assailanis. 'I'liey bail the ear of good society; they were rising 
favourites of ilic public, and h(*hl in the clubs a voiee nearly as 
potential us Drydeii himself, lie may justly have begun to sus¬ 
pect that he bad misiiilciilated the direction of public opihion, 
when even tlio frequenters of. liis realm at Wills cofl’ec-bouse 
eonspiii’d against liim. (.’oiirt favoiu’ might bo purchased too 
dear if it involved the loss o1‘ hard] v-wou popularity. His tenure 
of j'ourl favour ivas however destiueil to be brief. Within little 


more tlian a year after the publication of the “ Hind and Pan- 
tlierwithin a few- months aftci' the appearance of bis “ Britannia 
Rediviva”—in wdiich poem be hud eoiigratiilatcd James and bis 
Queen on the birth of a prince—tlio Romanist religion was pro- 
seribed in this realm, and the sovereign, his consort, and their 
iiifant were exiles, dcpendimt (m the charity of the Fren<?li 
monarch. Hrydou bail committed himself so inx'trievably to 
I’opery, and bad proved himself so formidable an antagonist of 
Protestantism under every form, that he could expect no favour, 
and scarcely forboaraneo, from the new dynasty, lie had argued 
for the divine right of kings, and an elective monarch was seated 
on the tlironn. He bad celebrated the birth of a genuine heir, 
and the baby-prince was accounted by at least tw'o-thinls of the 
Hngbsh people lo be supposititious. 'Diy-dou was, in 1688, as much 
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a mark for royal and pnrliamoiitarv aversion as Milton had been 
in 1000. But he did not possess Milton's tower of strength. 
Cromwell's Latin seorotary had maintained the eause of civil and 
religious freedom, and had sacrificed his oyo-sight to the “ Defence 
of the English IVople." Dryden had been the advocate of civil 
and religious servitude, and had bartered for increase of pay his 
genius and fonner reputation. He had no pretensions to favour 
or forbearance. In August, J 0K{), he was deprived of his offices 
of poetdaureate and historiographer royal, with the further vexa¬ 
tion of seeing them bestowed upon bis old antagonist, the true- 
blue Protestant versifier, Shudw'ell. The* hitter end of Job was 
indeed worse than the beginning. For ^whereas, while Dryden 
wrote dedications, translations, and oecasioual poems in the ser¬ 
vice of Herringnian, and plays fo' Davenant's theatre, ho was 
merely a literary aspirant, with the world of letters before him, 
wrhere to choose; noiv, in KiStl, lie, the most conspicuous of 
writers, had rendered himsidf one the most ol^noxious of courtiers, 
and unluckily taken side with a Pliurch which tlie nation ahliorreil, 
and with a king whom the nation rejected. 

Tlie appointment of Shad well to the laiireatesliip did not eon- 
tribute to the literary credit of the government. A fat and 
hiliulous harper rather disgraced than adorned King Arthur's 
oonrt and table: and Hrydeii, altliongli clianged and fallen, was 
a greater man, even in pn]jii]ar estimation, in his obscurt'dwelling 
in (icrard-strcet, than Shadwcll ivith his laurels at Whitehall. 

Deprived of his jiension, Dryileii had now his stout heart, his 
active brain, and his ready right hand to rely upon for his 
supjJort. lie w'as flung to the ground, hut he rose the stronger 
from the contact. Jf • rcbonndi’d with the elasticity of youth 
from a complication of calamities that w'onld have pimilyzcd 
most men. We begin to hold him in higliest respect, when to 
all appearance he laid sunk the lo^test. ills remuining yeai’s 
were devoted to a variety of luhonrs, prodigious in (juuiitily, 
and yet more remarkable for the vigour and elasticity of mind 
which they displayed. 

Tlie concluding decenniuin of his career was, indeed, the most 
liononrable of his litoi’ary life. He had risen to fame and favour 
by writing iusinetire panegyrics and plays of more than question¬ 
able morality. The siiint of the age was servile, unjirincipled, 
and profligate; and he had ministered to its servility, its laxity, 
and its licence, as mucli as any writer of the time. Jle had 
abused great gifts; ho had followed corrupt fasfiions in hteraturc; 
witli the strengUi of Hercules he liad wielded the distafl’ of Om- 
phule. Ho was now tlirown upon his own resources once again; 
he was now verging to the sere and yellow leaf of his years; ho 
again sought his Mteccnas iiHfong the booksellers, only exchanging 
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Iferringman for Tonson. In tho liret instance, he had recoiirso 
to the stage, whieli he had relinquished for the preceding s(<vcu 
years. In the space of three years (J 030-03), he produced two 
tragedies, two conKulies, and an opera, fuid, with tlie exception of 
his last drama, “ Love Triumphant," whiidi was a signal failure, 
all these i)icces met with complete success. 11 is impossible not 
to applaud the gallant way in which he confronted envy and 
opposition. Tt is impossible not to admire the freshness of his 
intelleetual powers and tho manifold resources at his command, 
lie condescended to write dedications and elegiac poems, pro¬ 
logues and epilogues, to translate, to jiaraphrase, to do task-work 
and job-work for all wlio eoiil^ allord to pay him. The Earl of 
ijibiTigdun applied to him for a ])oeiu upon his deceased wife, us 
li(‘ ajiplied to a sculptor for her monument; and for his verses 
entitled “ Eleonora,” Drydeii'received from his emphiyer bOOl. 
He colleetLsI and published his trinislatious of the CJreck’ and 
Latin poets; he remftM’ed inr<» E ugh si verso Juvenal and Per 
sins. He commciieed, in tho mosTarduous of his labours, 

the translation of Virgil, and eonipletod it hy the close of ItiUt!. 
It w'as ]mhlishcd in tho following July, and in August appeared 
the most popular of Ins poems, the “ Ode on Ale,\and»,T'H Eeast.” 
Age could not, it seemed, stab*, nor variety wither liim ; with 
advancing years his powers wei-c stieiigthened and his imagina¬ 
tion beenmc more alert. 

^riie expectation excited liy his “ Virgil,” showed that tho 
cloud of unpopularity had passed away. Tho hireling and 
convert of the expelled dyuasiy was after all a sturdy and invin- 
eihle man, whom tin; fate of nations and riic f>dl of thrones 
might supplant, but. could not permauently depress. The nation, 
as Dr. Johnson remarks, seemed to eousuler its honour interested 
ill the work. Drvden received assistance from all who eould aid 
him in its performuiice. Mr. Hilbert Dolbeii presented him with 
as many editions of the original us he could procure; Addison 
furnislied him with an Essay on the Georgies, luid with arguineiils 
of tlie hooks oi‘ tlie ^Eiieid. It was believed that the king would 
liavo accepted the dedication of the work, at least Jacob Tonson 
tliougbt so, and directed the eiigraviT ot the plates' to diqiiet the 
pious .lEiieus witli the prominent nose of William of Orange. Hut 
upon this point J)rydeu was iiioxorublc. He bad never recanted 
Ins Panegyric on the Great Protector; be refused now to bum 
iiieciise upon tho altar of the JJuteh .Jupiter. The Dedication of 
N'lrgil was inscribed with the names of ibreo patrons, for wbieli 
tliL author iiiouiTod the coarse vituperation of ,I omit ban Swift. 

And as if this stupendous labour—which he says in ii letter 
to Jacob 'ronsoii, “would require seven years to perlonfl exactly” 
— had only nerved Drydcn for fresH em])loymcnts, ho coiitem- 
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plated, in tlio irnuslation of Homer. He thought that 

in his fiery wny of writing, ” he could do tlie Iliad mure justice 
thfln the /Kneid. He finished t)no hook of the “Tale of 'I'roy 
Divine," but was diverted from this enterpnso by a new engage 
ment witli Toiison. Tins was the volume of f'^ablcs from Chaucer 
and Boccaccio, on which Dry den's renown as a narrative poet 
mainly rests. We so fm subscribe to the general o])inion, that 
these adaptations of the great Italian and English contcurs 
display uncommon >igour, but we e-imnot assent to Mr. Bell's 
judgment, that they display a richer vein of fancy and more 
sweetness and grace than any of bis numerous earlier works. It 
has always appeared to us, on the contraiy, that in Diyden’s 
hands, Boccaccio becomes prolix and (Uiaucer prosaic. Indeed, 
there arc more serious objections to Dryden’s Kal)les tbnii any 
which can be raised on tlu’ score, of taste, lie lias addl'd to the 
indecencies of the Elori'ntine, and rendered the simplicity of the 
“ Canterhnry Tales" vnl||pr and course. * 

As Drydeu’s poetical reputation is grounded in some measure 
upon the spirited narrative of this volume of Eiihles, w’e will pause 
for a moment upon a few passages in them, as compared with the 
corresponding portions in the original, m order to bring our 
(‘.ensure to tlio test. 

We will eominenco with that most ebanuing of descriptions, 
the May-niornmg, and Emily doing observance to the season. 
Chaucer wrote : 

“Tims ])apseth year by year and day by day, 

Till it fell ones in a morrow of May, 

Tliat Enulv, that fairer was to seen 
Than is the lily u[)oa his stalke green. 

And fresher than the May with iiowres new, 

Tor with the rose-colour strove her hue 
(I n’ot wlneli was the finer of tlicui tvvo) 

Ere it was day, as she wa.s woui to do. 

She was ai-iseu, and already dight. 

For May will have no sluggimlly a-nighi: 

The season ]iricketh everj' gentle heai’t, 

And maketh him out of his sleep to .start, 

And saith, Arise! and do thine observance.” 

But Drydeu writes: 

“ Thus year by j'ear they pass and day by day, 

Till once (’twas on the mom of cheerful May) 

The young Emilia fairer to be seen, 

^ Than the fair lily on thi' floweiy green, 

More fresh than May herself in blossoms new 
0 (For with the rosy colour strove her hue) 

Walked, as her cu^oni was, before the day 
To do th’ observance due to sprightly May: 
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l'or's])rif)rhtly May commands our youth to keep 
Tlio vigils of her night, and breaks their sluggam sleep; 
hlauh gi'iitle breast with kindly warmth she moves: 

Inspires new liames, revives extinguished loves.” 

“ Bless llieo, Chaucer, thou art translated " irom a most loyal 
uTid observuut paiutcr of fresh and delicate nature into a dealer 
in rhyuius “done to tliis pntteru." JMiilemon Holland, the 
ti'nuslator-gencral, as men called him on account of Ills versions 
oi' so many bulky ancients, never made a rougher piece of work 
than Drydeu has dune, with the passage generally, and in 
changing 

“Than is the lily uf^n lus staJke green,” 
into ^ 

“ Tlnm the fair lily’ on the llowcry green.” * 

But DrydCn, it may he said, was not the man for drawing from 
mitnrr'. or penning amorous lUttics all a summer's day. Let him 
then he tried witJi something of sterner mood. 

Chaucer thus*dcscril)es “ The Tcnii)lc of Mars"— 

“ First on th«* wall was ptiinti'd a Forest 
In wliieh there woiinoth neither man nor beast, 

Witli knotty, gnaiTV, barren trees <ild 
f)f stubbes sbarj) ami lmkM)us to behold; 

In wliieh there ran a rumble and a swough 
As though a storni would bursteu every bough 
And downwsird from a loll under a bent 
There stood the teinjili* of Mar.-, urmipotent, 

Wrought all of liurimht steel, of wliieh tli’ entry 
Was long and strait, and ghastly for to see; 

And thiTeout eaiiie a rage and sueh a vise ’ 

That it made all the gates fir to rise; 

The northern light in at the doorc slioiic 
For window on the Avail ne was there none 
Through which men migliteii any light discern—” 

W'hereas J liydcn's “ Temple of JMars ' might have been “ turned 
out” at Birmingham— • 

“ The landscape was a forest Avide and bare; 

W’here neither h<‘ast nor human kiml repair; 

The fowd, that scent afar, the borders ily, 

And shun the bitter blast, and wheel about the sky. 

A cake of scurf lies baking on the ground, 

And priekly stubs, instead oi' trees are foimd; 

Or Avoods with knots and guars deformed and old, 

Headless the most and hideous to behold: 

A rattling tempest through the branches went 
That stripped them hare, and one sole Avay they bent. 

Heaven froze above severe, the clouds congeal, 

And through the crystal vault ajlflcared the standing haU^; 
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Such was the face without; a mountain stood 
Threatening from high, and overlooked the wood. 

Beneath the low’ring brow and on a bent, 

The temple stood of Mars armipotent; 

The frame of burnished steel, that cast a glare 
From far, and seemed to thaw the freezing air. 

A strait long entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horror over-head: 

Thence issued such a blast and hollow roar. 

As threatened from the hinge to heave the door; 

In. through that door, a northern light there shone 
’Twas all it had, for windows there were none.” 

One line will serve ns a sample of the trnnsfignration of this 
noble description of Clmneer’s into “ sound and fury" by Dryden, 
and then we will desist from the ungraeious task of comparing 
the rhetorical poet with one of nature’s making. 

Drydon’s 

“ Woods with knots and gnars deformed and old,” 
seem to hint that the cabinet-maker might gef a table out oi 
them—^but ” a Forest” * 

“With knotty, gnarry, ban-f'ii trees old” 

is a description bclitting the, grove of tlie Eumenides. We aw 
disposed to think that Jaeoh 'I'onson got tlie worst of the bargain, 
though Dryden tlirew in 17(10 vei’ses over and above the number 
stipulated for in the contract. The sale of the “ Fables" was 
extremely slow; even the auilior's death, which has often 
ttceelernted a lingering impression, did iu»t increase the demand 
for tJiem, and a sijcoml edition was not called fur until 1713. 
We ore less aurjirised at the tardiness of the sale at first than at 
the reputation which these Talcs have acciuired since. 

The labours of Dryden were now fast ajiproaoliiug their close. 
Although bis mental powers were unimpaired, he had long been 
suffering tlie penalties of the sedentary, and was afflicted with 
botli gout and gravel; and in December, 10! 0, erysijielas showed 
itself in one of Lis l^s. Yet umid his intervals of ease, lie con¬ 
tinued to write with unremitting diligence and fortitude, and 
within n few weeks ot his death produced his “ Secular Masque 
a Prologue and Epilogue for the revival of Fletcher's comedy of 
the “Pilgrim;" and a Dialogue in the Madhouse between two 
Distracted Lovers, liis career ended with a dramatic and 
a satirical composition, "i'he “ Secular Masque" is an allegorical 
delineation of the reigns of the tiiree Stuart kings, under the 
respcc'ive infliiences of Diana, Mars, and "Venus. Jn tlic 
Prologue, he brayed Blackmore in a mfirtar, but the Knight was 
as indestructible as Duluess itself, and survived for the recreation 
of younger wits. In the FijAlogue, he attacked his old adversary 
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Collier, but with so much forbearance, that this parting tap from 
the greatest master of fence bears more the appearance of 
courtesy than of censure. 

To a shattered frame and a corpulent habit, the syghtest 
accident is often fatal. A neglected inflammation became 
a gangrene, for which amputation of the limb was pronounced 
the only cure. But Drydcn refused to submit to the operation, 
saying that “ he was an old man, and had not long to five by 
rourso of nature, and therefore did not earc to part with one limb, 
at such an age, to preserve an uncomfortable life on the rest." 
His patience was not put to a long trial. He expired at his 
house in Gerard-strect, on tlu^st of May, 1700, and his remains 
now repose in Westminster Abbey between the graves of Chaucer 
and Cowley, his earliest and his latest masters in verse. 

We have dwelt upon the works and character of Bidden, not 
w'ith the vnih hope that he will ever again become a general 
favourite, or with the desire of extenuating or exaggerating 
defects. We believe indeed that in an earlier or a later 
age, his faults would have been infinitely fewer, and his 
name might have ranked second only to the vciy first. It was 
his peculiar misfortune to have fallen upon evil times, and to 
have laek&d strength of will to resist their influence In an 
earlier age he would perhaps iiave rescued King Arthur from 
Blaekmore’s clutches, and added a national epic poem to our 
literature: in a later, he would have taken a liigh station as an 
historian or a critic. But though these great prizes ’vere denied 
to ‘hiTn, and two-thirds of his numerous writings have become 
obsolete, his indefatigable industry', his voripus knowledge, his 
Tobust eloquence, and his unsurpassed powers of satire, will 
always entitle his name to respect, and afibrd motives, 
wherever FiUglish literature is cultivated, for cherishing the 
healthier and happier portions of both bis Verse and Prose. The 
genius, indeed, displayed in his best works indicates jjowers 
juixer fully developed by their owner, or opportunities never 
placed within his reach ; and if it be allowed to infer from what 
he actually wrote, that, under happier circumstances, he would 
have written otherwise ; if we regard him, for a moment, as 
contemporary cither witli Ben Jonson, on the one hand, or with 
Thomson, Goldsmith, and Gray, on tlie other, wc sliall not 
refuse to admit, that of all l*ope’s most appropriate epithets, not 
one is more expressive or more mournful, than that which he 
has prefixed to tho name of John Dry den,— 

“ Unhappy Dryden!—in all Charles’s days, 

Itoscommon only boasts unspotted lays.” 
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Art. III.—Our Army : its Condition, and its Wants. 

1. Srrond Jlepart from the Select Committee on Army ami 
Ordnance Expenditinr, Ac. July, 1840. 

3. Eeport from the Select Committee on Army and Ordnance 
Expcndhvbre, tCr. August, 1850. 

5. Iteport from the Select Committee on Small Arms, Ac. 
]VIay, 1854. 

4. The Military Forces and Insliiutions of Great Britain and 
Ireland: their C<ntstiiu1ion. Administration, and Gorern- 
ment. Military and Civil. By H. liyerley Tlioiusoii, IImj 
L ondon: Smith, Kldor, & C(». 

O F late years iniieli lias hecii wntlcn, and stiU mon* has l.efu 
. spoken, respecting ihi- delcctive state of the Britisli Anny. 
A'oluiiteer corps ami militia, the Duke of Wellington's lettei to 
Sir .John Burgoyne, and Ssr F. B. Head on the defenceless stale 
of Great Britain, the “ Si-NLAJih* Uvidgi- ’ aiiair, and the Fevry 
case, and last, hut not lea*'! rhi‘ present war, have, oiTe and all, 
heen fertile suhjoefs iV)i' |u\u^eaud abuse of the military orgaui/a- 
tioii of this country. ^ et, amidst all this clamour, all iIuh praise, 
this letter grnmhiiug, and Icading-articJe w'rail^w'c ap])ca]' entirely 
to have lost sight of ihe <|uestioii,—“ What is our army'.’ ’ Jt is 
the Horse Guards, savs one; the Orduaiiee. savs another; the 
^linister at War, sgvs a third. But who is to Idaiiie if aiiythiug 
goes wrong? J.ord Laglaii, Lord Hurdmge, the IMiJiihU'r at War, 
j)octor Smith, Doctor Hall, ].ord Jmeau, Major Dalgetty, any 
one, every one, ju«t as it suits the wliiin of tiic inoiueiit. But, an 
army! Is it not tho ^ighi, arm ol' the nation? Is it not that 
portion of its own llesli and blood wJiicli is devoted to protect the 
remainder, and ciinhlo the body and hrain to toil, and lahuur, and 
think, without fear of molestation ? And what sane iiinu is there 
who will go ontlirough life's journey unmindful whether his light 
arm is sutfering from disease or ij(»t? Yet we go on grunihhng 
and finding fault, year after year, with every portion of our army, 
and never make a single ref(»niiatiou in it. We say our infantry 
make bml soldiers on tho i»utposts; that our cavalry horses are 
unfit for war; that our artillery is defective; commissariat had; 
the Ordnance Ofliee a public miisaiicu, and tho ^Ministry at War 
devoit*, of brains; and, satished with having said it, we leave had 
alone. 

Whence docs'this carelessness arise? Whence tliis feeling of 
•the necessity that soma grtfJtt change should ho etfected, and this 
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apatliy in having it carried out ? Is it omiig to that singular 
charactorialio of the British people,—the jealousy they have of a 
national armed force? That they should have mistrusted 
Cliarlcs If. or his successor; the former when Ite instituted a 
standing army, ininfitation of the rest of Europe; and the latter, 
wlion he enlarged it, and hy its means defeated all the pretensions 
of th(! people's darling, Moimioutli; was hut natui'nl. But tliis 
mistrust has, if anything, gone on increasing, hi vain did 
William 111. impress upon Parliament the fact that the feudal 
1 imes and tlieir customs had irrevocably gone by. In vain has 
every great English statesman rc-ccdioed the same. Wc, at the 
present day,tstill look upon \j(! soldier, hy ju’ofcssion, as an 
Liiiconstitutioual being, and firmly believe that when ho accejits 
the shilling ho sells his birthright as an Englishman. 

'I’o go haede, however, to the hi-ginning, and shovr how onr 
army has come to be thus disorganized, would he a task beyond 
the limits of tli(‘so pages; we must IliiTefore rest satisfied with 
e\phuuing its jire.sent position, hot ns first analyse its adminis¬ 
trative oi’ganizjition—the various functioiisiries, civil luul military, 
and their respective duties. 


The anny is a Jbree, voted annually hy Parliament, for the 
keeping up of the wttrldly inlliieiice of (rreai Ijiitain; and unless 
tluit vot«i is renewed, tlie army hecomes diss{)lved. The task 
asJang for this vote, and «»htiiiiim«; the necessary supplies of 
money, belongs to the Secretary at War; hut, once .'oted, the 
army is placed, or at least Mip])osed to ho, under the Commander 
in Chief. The Secretary at. War, who is invariahly a goveniraent 
lueniher of the House of Commons, is, however, not satisfied wit h 


this arrangement, and he purloins a gnat many of the Com¬ 
mander in (diicrs duties. The Secretary at War is responsible 
for the preparation of the estimates for tlie ordinary sendees of 
the army, and ibr the due application of the greatest part of the 
Slims gi'anted hy Parliament on aei'ount of them; he directs the 
issues, regulates tho expenditure, and settles the Recounts. He 
i'(‘ceives and communicates to the iirmv the royal pleasure on 
lluancial matters; and exercises a direct control over all arrango- 
nitiiit.i l)y which any charge is created, in addition to, or clifiereiit 
from, those which have had the sanction of Pai’liamont. He takes 


the royal pleasure for grimting half-pay or pensions to officers, 
their widows and children, or for depriving them of the sauu*: ho 
is the channel for publishing commissions in tho Gaz'i'tU', and 
recording military promotions: he prepares and introduces into 
Parliament hills relating to the army, and directs all law pro¬ 
ceedings connected with the military servici!: he superintends, 
under tho enactment of the Mutiny ifbt, all matters relating to 
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the apprehension and escort of deserters; his autliority is required 
for all movements of troops; he is the proper channel of refer¬ 
ence on nil questions bctvreen the civil and uiilitniy part of the 
oommunitVj and is the constitutional chock inteiq)osed for regu¬ 
lating their intercourse; and he is especially charged vrith tlie 
prt)tection of the civil subject from all improper kiterfcrenco on 
the part of the military. Out of these duties arises much 
miscellaneous correspondenee upon subjects connected witli the 
discipline, as well ns the huance of the army, and often em¬ 
bracing topics of grant importance, which the Secretary at 
War is called upon to explain and discuss in the House of 
Commons. . / 

The Secretary at War is, however, but one of a number; and 
there is another gh;at officer who disputes with him for part of the 
Commander in Chiofspow'cr—the Master-Gen oral of the Ordnance 
and his Board. We would we could sopanito Aese, but we cannot 
well do so, if we wish to show how things ^exactly are. Now 
tliis Master General and Board lue supposed to regulate every 
matter which refers to the fortifications of Great Britain an«l 
her colonics; the armament of these fortresses; the making of 
gunpowder and of guns; the cuiiimtuid over the gunners jiiul 
engineers; and a few other small subjects, siwdi ns great coats for 
the army, their mnskets and hnllets, their beds iind straw, tlicir 
cooking kettles, and coals, and candles, and such like articles, 
■which have, of course, nothing to do with artillery. 

Turn we now' to the Commissjiriat. The supplies for an anny 
in war-time may have to he obtained either by the Government 
to which the Jinny belongs, ])a)ing for the suhsistoiiec of tho 
troops, and furnishing the provisions; or the Goverament paying 
for the supplies, which tu*e furnished by the country in which 
tlic Jinny acts; or the army obtaining its own supplies by forced 
requisitions. But with respect to an English army, whichever 
of these tliroo modes may he adopted, the supplies have never¬ 
theless to pass through tlic hands of the Commissariat, a body 
entirely distinct from tlic array, and under tlio control of tin* 
Treasury. Originjilly the Commissariat was a department of 
^the Jimy; hut little by little the Treasury took forcible pos¬ 
session of it; and the quiet manner in which this possession W’as 
obtained is curious:—“ Eroni J HOt) to 1810, the Commissariat was 
administered by acommissiiry in chief, acting inclose communica¬ 
tion with the authorities of the Trcasuiy, who were also advised 
and assisted by the comptrollers of anny accounts. Erom 1810 to 
J 834 the* Commissariat w’as superintended by an officer, under tho 
denomination of Agent for Commissariat Supplies, who occupietl 
rooms at the Treasury, and acted under the immediate directions 
of the Board; constant r@l’crence being still made to the comp- 
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trollers of army accounts.. In 1834-5, the offices of agent for 
commissariat supplies and comptrollers of army accounts were 
abolished, and the administration of the Oommissariat was finally 
conmlidiitcd with the Treasury ,"—on arrangement so conducive 
to the public benefit, that iu 1850, the who]p question was re¬ 
opened, and no conclusion come at, until now that the pressure of 
the war Ims led to a partial separation. That a body of officers, whose 
duties havejjeen defined by the Duke of Wellington as having for 
object the care of the stomachs of the troops and their horses,” 
should not be under the control of the Commander-in-Chief in the 
field, does appear wonderful enough. But to keep all departments 
in the same muddling state, tb\pommissariat have manifold duties 
to perform. Besides providing provisions,, forage, and fuel for the 
troops, they have in peace-time to sec to the funds for the payment 
of tlio iniUtar^', convict, and other estahlishments in the colonies, 
the expense of wl|iph Mis on the mother countiy; they make the 
necessary advaiicra to the regimental paymasters, the officers of 
the ordnance and of the navy; they pay in detail, the staft’ pay, 
forage, and other money allowances; Chelsea and naval pensions, 
salaries of the stipendiary magistrates, and of tlie officers belong¬ 
ing to the convict and other goverunieiit establishments abroad. 
In fact, besides being caterers, tlicy are also bankers. 

The pay, discipline, arming, and provisioning of our army 
being un(]cr four diftcreut heads, it would sem*(!cly be consistent 
if the medical care of our tnajps did not form a separate depart- 
meui, and wo consctjuently liavt^ a IModieal Department under 
the control of a Director (jcncral, whose office is at No. 13, St. 
.Tames’s JMace. But this Director treiieral is responsible to the 
Ch)niinander in Chief for the lUsciplinc of his surgeons, and to 
the SecretaiT at War for tlie financial expenses of the hospitals; 
and as the Secretary at War gets worried by the Treasury if a 
little loo niiich quinine lias been expended, he comes down upon 
the Direi’tor General, who iu bis turn stints the doctors of 
promotion and of medierae, but will spend five shillings in oor- 
respundenee about a penny bottle. 

To give the reader a eleo)' idea of the involved iirrange- 
ments of the system—these wheels wdthin wheels, which have so 
choked up the machine, that it is next to impossible to get at 
them and set them going—we will quote a document laid before 
a Parliamentary Committee, in 1850, by the then Secietary at 
War, stating the apportionment of duties:— 

" Strength and Establishment of the Army*. Secretary 
of State. 

Command of the Army: Commander in Chief: discipline, 
Adjutant-General; Quartering, Qucirtermastcr-General. 
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Pay'of the Akmy; Secretary at War, through PajTnaster- 
G^ncral at homo. Commissariat abroad. 

Clothing of the Akmy; Colonels of regiments of cavalry 
and infanjT}', by separate contracts. Colonial corps, by Ordnance. 

Gkeat Coats : ^rdnoncc. 

PnovisroNS of the Army: Ordnance contracts at home. 
Commissariat contracts abroad. Admiralty, on board ship. 
Secretary at Wjir pays the regulated stoppages, and tl|iB excess is 
home by Ordnance, Commissariat, and Admiralty, respectively. 

Forage, Fuel, and Tjght: Ordnance in kind at liome. 
Commissariat in kind abroad. Money allowances in lieu of 
forage for staff officers, by the Scc/ctary at War. 

Barracks, and Hospitals, and Lodgings. Ordnance, 
Allowance to men not in barracks, by Uie Soci*etary at War. 

Medical Care of the Army: Army medical department, 
under Commander in Chief and Secretary at 

Hospital Expenditure: Secretary at Waft 

Divine Service: Secretary at War, assisted by Chaplain- 
General. 

Movement of Troops : Secretary at War, at the recommen¬ 
dation of the Quartermaster-General. 

Administration of Martial Law: Judgc-Advocato-GeucTal, 
as to court lUJirtinls. Frepmation of Mutiny Act, and articles of 
war, Sec.retary at War. 

Military Prisons 1 c. * 

}Sccrot«i 7 at\Var. 


S 


Schools and IjTrraihes : Secretary ut Wm*. 

Arms : Ordnance. 

Passages of Officers and Men : Admiralty: Coastwise at 
home, Socretarv at Wju’. 

Pensioning the Army: Officers, and w'idows of officers, 
Secretar}*^ at War. 

Payment of Pensioners : Secretarj’ at War. 

Audit of Army Expenditure : Eflbctive services, Secretary 
at War, Iniving an audit office clerk, to sec that cxpenditui'e is 
appi’opriated^ to the proper vote. Non-effective services (except 
pensions of men}, by Audit Office, in accounts of the Paymaster- 
General.” 

Never were a bankrupt's accounts in such disorder! 


Leaving now the civil administration of the Army, let us pass 
to its military administi’ation. Having seen hy what functionaries 
it is pa’iil, armed, provisioned, and supplied with surgeons and 
medicine, let us briefly consider the respective duties of those hy 
whom it is commanded, disciplined, and led into action. 

The command and discipline of the Aimy, at least such parts of 
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tliesG important functions ns have not been abstracted by tbo 
Secretary at War, devolve on the Commander in Chief in Great 
Britain. He is supposed to be the man to whom the Government 
refers in ease they want general officers to command armies in 
the field or the colonics. He is supposed to keep a tfratcliful eye 
over the interior economy of every regiment, and the conduct of 
the officers and men. But as this involves many complicated 
detiiils, he is allowed the assistance of a staff. 

There is the quartcmiastor-general.who has the direction of em¬ 
barking and disembarking troops, their march, the direction of 
the localities to be oc(ai23icd, all com'spondeuce relative to maps, 
plans, dispositions for defen^, &:c. The adjutant-general, who has 
power over everything constituting the efficiency of the army, 
such as tho daily sttite of the troops, tlieir clothing, disciidiue, &c. 
The military secretary, who cairies on the correspondence hotw'eeu 
tlie general and these two gre-at liculoinints, or with the piihlie. 
'J’he aides-(le-ca§ip, who carry the gcncnirs letters and messages, 
carve for him, look after his comforts—in fact, are so many sons 
of the family. 

In India, Canada, Irohuid, itc., tlicre is a general commanding 
in chief representing tins great man in Engkiud. and each of these 
geiuivals have their dejiuty-qnartermastcr-gcjieruls, mid deputy- 
adjutant-gen era Is, andmilitaiw seeretaries, and uidcs-de-oamp. In 
Great. Britain and the colonies, the colonels eommauding regiments 
rqiort to llic House Guards thnjiigh thi- gencTal commanding 
the district; hut in tlio field greatiT eonipaetuess is required. Two 
or more regiments are placed under a brigadier-general, and form 
a brigade. Two or more brigades form a division, imdcr a lieu- 
teuiint-general. TJie number of the Jivi.sioiis will depend on the 
streiigtlj of the army, the nature of the country, and the nature 
of the operations; but each division sliould he complete in itself 
in iufaiitiy, cavalry, and artillery, 'flic cavalry is, however, 
formed boinclimcs m a division of itself, csjieciolly during a 
siege, 'riic artillery is always portioned to each brigade, but tlio 
whole is under the command of a general officer of its own aim— 
at least it ought to be; and England is tbo only power which would 
attempt t.o insult a eoloucl of ai’tillery with the command of some 
six thousand artillerymen. Had he been in the cavalry or guards, 
such a man as Colonel Hacrcs would long ago have been a 
lie uteuaut-goueral. 

Thus far wo have considered the division and arrangement of 
the duties appertaining to the superintendence of our military 
cstuhlishment. Let us now pass to the manner in which that 
estahlishmcut is manned ; heginuiug, us will ho here most con¬ 
venient, at its foundation. 
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European armies are, almost everywhere, divided into gtuirds, 
linet and ordmmee; the first of these being men selected for 
long service and bravery, men to be depended upon in the hour 
of need; the latter, consisting of artillery and engineers, who 
support the two former both in attack and defence, and are sup¬ 
posed to bring into the field the scientific port of warfare. We 
give the definition as it ought to be. In England, however, we 
consider that lofty stature and money are the two best consti¬ 
tuents of guardsmen; and instead of these troops of reserve being 
considered as such, they are looked upon in the army as the same 
as other regiments, and are generally the first to be sacrificed. 
Their officers are .young men of the best English families, 
who have left behind them at Eton imd Harrow a name for 
pluck and gentlemanly feeling, and who make first-rate company 
officers. They do what they are told; lead tlicir men bravely 
into action; and never think, because—never having been 
taught to do so—they might, if tliey did think, probably 
think wrong. 

The line, the real sinew of a British army, is divided into 
cavalry and infantfy. The men are recruited anywhere aud 
everywhere; the officers are furnished by such ftunilics ns 
possess Horse Guard iufliience. It is a common mistake, niid 
one which The Times has lately been led into, to fancy that 
army commissions are the property of the aristocracy. That 
the noble families of this country have pretty well monopo¬ 
lized the Foot Guards, is true; but people have but a small 
conception of the jealousy with which the Horse Guards 
distrihutes its patronage. The Duke of Itottenborougli is a 
very great man in* his .own way; but old Squaretoes, of 
the “ Senior,” will bent his grace hollow at getting a com¬ 
mission. It is not merely putting the candidate’s name down 
at tlie Horse GuiU'ds, and lodging his commission-money at Cox 
and Co.'s. You must get round the back premises. You mupt 
know somebody who will probably meet old Squaretoes at 
dinner next Friday, and who will ask Squaretoes to speak to 
the military secretory in your favour. Squaretoes has known 
tlie military secretary these forty years, and the last command 
Sqiiaretoes had, he took the military secretary’s son ns his 
aide-de-camp; and though now he is a very plain old gentle¬ 
man, who reads his paper daily at the “ Senior,” it is quite 
extraordinary the number of commissions he has obtained; and- 
many a one, too, without purchase. One of his grandsons 
got a vacancy the other day in the Rifles, and another has been 
promised'an unattached company; not bad things in their way, 
considering that Squaretoes has throe sons, four nephews, and 
nine grandsons in the servigg. No greater mistake was ever 
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made than to suppose the Army belonged to the aristocracy. 
The fact is, it will not pay the middle classes to take it up as a 
profession, and unless you have been accustomed from your 
childhood to pass oif as a fine gentleman, though without a. 
screw, or that you have plenty of money to spare, the Army wont 
ausw'cr. Gunter will tell you, if you ask liim, that men who are 
nut of the aristocracy can get their sons into the Army; and what 
is more, that a man is no more bullied because his father is a 
2 ^astryc*ook or a tailor, than if ho were the son of the oldest 
family in England. This system of llorse Guards nepotism 
appears to have taken sti’onger root than ever of late, for on look¬ 
ing at the Army List, it is wouXerful the number of names, amoijgst 
the lower ranks, you (*an trace as ^losscssing a family affinity 
with the veterans of the lust war. The Packs, and Beresfords, and 
Trills, and Coles, and Goughs, and Naj)iers, and Somersets, and 
Crokers, and Gilberts, and their cousins, and second cousins, and 
nephews, and uncles, and w'ifc’s brothers and cousins,—these are 
the men who officer tin* line; and it must in fairness be said that 
these names sj)eak in fa\our of the present system, for they were 
eveiy one made on the battle lield. 

The system of buying iind selling commissions is one which 
must be duly considered before any change is eifected. It bears • 
seriously on many men's pros])eets in life; and it is urged by its 
advocates that the nation at large; profits by it ? I^et us take any 
one regiment. A regiment may consist of one oi' two, or even three 
battalions; each battalion of six, eight, or even twelve companies. 
To each company there arc about sixty iirivates, twelve corporals, 
four Serjeants, a company serjeant, an ensign, a lieutenant, a 
captain. To (iach battalion a major and a lieutenant-colonel; the 
latter possessing a stall', consisting of an adjutant, a quartermaster, 
and a seijeant-iuajor or smiior seijcaiit. The promotion of a private 
to a corporal, a corporal to a seijeaut, rests of course with the 
licutenant-colouol of the regiment, as he is best acquainted W’ilh 
tlie character of the men; but to rise from the non-commissioned 
officer to tlie officer rests witli the TTorse Guards. Now, from the 
first formation of the British Army, the commission of an officer 
has been his private property. He bought it; he has a right to 
sell it. And the follow’ing arc the regulation prices:— 

Lieat.'CoL Major. Captain. Lirnt. Knaifpi. 

Cavalry 1 Price of Commission £0175 £4575 £3238 ;|E)1260 £1100 

of the line Daily pay. 23*. 19*. M. 14«. 7d. Qx. 8*. 

Infantry Friee of Commission £4540 £3200 £1800 £700 £450 

of the line Daily pay. 17*. 16*. 11*. 7d. 6*. 6d. bs.Zd. 

When the colonel retires, he receives from the major, tho 
senior captain, the senior lieutenant, an'd the senior ensign 
together, the sum of 45402., which, 'Ai the course of his life, he 
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had paid; and Mr. Brown, on being gazetted to fill up the vacant 
ensigney, payt^ tlie hiuu of -iOOl., which will be duly (sredited to 
him when he suIIh out. The llortic Guards have, therefore, but 
few vacancies to give away to non-cointnissioned officers, and 
these only arise when a man has been casliicrcd, and loses his 
purchase money as well as his commission; or when he is killed 
or dies in the service, and thus loses his purchase money as \vell as 
his life. The arguments for and against such a system seem to 
be us follows. The Government is anxious to retain the purchase 
system, firstly, because it would be a most enormous sum to 
disburse il‘ every officer’s commission wmis bought uy; secondly, 
because it gives them a certain s 06 urity tliat the officer will bo 
more strict in his duties: and it is not a bad exemplification of 
its w'orking, that in the Queen’s ser*’ice you seldom hear of tlio.so 
constant coiut-martials whicJi disgi’acc UieEast India (’ompuny’s; 
for it is a great check to a man that by a court-martial lie may 
not only lose his income hut also his cajutal. Tho argument on 
the part of the people is, that die highest honours in every pro¬ 
fession should be open to all who deseivc it, and that the purchase 
system renders the tmiiy a monopoly for certain classes. That tho 
latter xiurt of the argument is not entirciy coricct, is shown at once 
• bv w'hat maybe idmost termed—the dislike that the manufacturing 
and commercial classes havf of putting their sons in the army ; and 
surely money is not wanted among them. Of the soundness of llic 
formci part there can he no donht; but before raismg iion- 
commissioiied officers to officers, render die imuv .such dint a 
difl’creut stamp of men will enlist. 'J'hc men of likeenevgy, of talent, 
and often of education, to those who are to ho found in the ranks 
of continental nations, look out in England for something besides 
a shilling a day. Australia, California, tho commerce of this coun- 
afiord a refuge and a future, Avhicli on the Continent is un- 
fbowii. As affiiirs arc at pre.sent, the first thing to he done is to 
improve the condition of both men and officers. Increase the jiay 
• of die private. i)ou’t stop his rations, and his wuslung, and his 
wear and tear of hoot# and of clothing, and his pipeclay, and 
barrack dsuuages, all out of his shilling a day. liaise the jiay^ of 
tlio nou-comniissiunod ollic.cr, wdio out of his scanty saliuy can 
scarce buy hrcijid for his children al’tcr paying tls. Cd. a week for 
a dirty whitew'aslicd room in a slum at the back of the haiTacks. 
Then if as a means of transition—every tw’o steps were gi\cn by 
pj|tch ase, and die third to merit, as displayed either in long 
or Iirilliant services, and if the commission of every man 
wto di^d in the service were sold and given to his family, the 
service would derive gi’eat immediate benefit, and the pension 
list would bo rendered much lighter. 

For tho obtainment of •ommission’s in the Ordnance corps, 
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other influence than tliat of the Horse Guards is required. Money 
wont do it, hut a little family interest is not, a tliiiig^; 
nor is a generd for an uncle out of place either. The Mastei'- 
Gcncral having all the. vacancies in the Woolwich Academy to 
give away, and changing, as he does, with each administration, 
likes to give away something to his old friends, and something, 
also, to his party. Lord Beresford being an Irislmian, or Lord 
Anglesea having been, a liberal Tiord Lieutenant of Irelaud, 
would fill tlie Woolwich A(iiidcmY with Tnshmen. Sir George 
!Munay would swamp it with Scotchmen. But once in the 
Acudemv, the cadet has t(jwork, and work hard, for these still’ 
examinations make gi’eat jWdlows in the cadets’ ranks, and give 
the Muster-fTencrul more cadetships to give avrnv. “ I remarked, ’ 
said a cadet once, “ that most of those wlio were sent away, were 
those who did not pav 120Z. a year. ” 

But how is the stuff oflicered? Of course iu the stafT we have 
general otticers— iiikii whose good cunslitutions have enabled 
tlieiu to pass thn)Ugli the regimental ranks; hut tlicn a general 
can't do cvciything, aiul he must have his (piartennjister-gem'ral, 
and his adjutunt-general, and his militan' seei’etary, and his aide- 
de-camj). The selection of a general for scj’viee depends on the 
Government. The selection of the cniartennaster-geneial and 
adjutant-general to serve under him. jiaitly on the general, partly 
on the Horse Guards. That of the iiiiLitiin'secretary and aides-de- 
eauip solely on the general. It is tnu' that, in theory these- men 
are supposed to ho selected in virtue of their p oved htiiess; 
and the Government has formed at Sandhurst a college where 
oflicera may he instructed in ihese hranqhes; but the foolish 
oltieer w’ho takes advautagii of it may die in peace and 
comfort a worthy old eajitam, whilst the wise one, who docs 
not, hut tmsts in riovidimeo and his uncle, the general, will 
hecome covered with stars and libhons, and he held up as a 
valuable servant to his eountrv. Jtliieh had been said and 
wu’itten about these m»itu*rs previous to the present war, and yet, 
if we take up the Army List for last October, and take a glance 
at the stafi’ in the Orimea, we find the old stoiw. Of thirty 
adjutaiit-gouerals, and assistant adjutant-generals, and diquity 
assistant quartenuastev-geiierals, <ltc., but four had been to )Sand- 
hurst, the remainder being made up of the Hoi*se Guards names 
of l)oyle, and Colborne, and Aircy, and Pakeuham, and B’’el- 
lesley, and Windham, and Wetheriill, and Woodford, &c. How 
Lord llai’diuge could have made tlic singular remark iu tho 
IIous(3 of Lords, “ that he had appointed evjht officers from 
Woolwich, selected from a list’ of men unknown to him, to be 
on the Quarter-Master-Geiiernl’s stafl’,” is very puzzling, us there 
has not been oiie such appointniviit beyond the licgimcutul 
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Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-General of Artillery appointed 
by the Master-General. 

It is most difficult from among such a staff to select Com¬ 
manders in Chief. Interest puts a man on the staff, interest 
gives him a command. Who brought out the Duke of Wellington ? 
Merit, or his brother the Governor-General of India? Whut gave 
liOrd lluglau the command in the Crimea? ISferit, or having been 
the Duke’s secretary, and a brother to a Duke of Beaufort? We 
hear much of Edwardes and other Indian heroes. Have vre not 
a Lord Melville and Sir Colin Campbell? Why is Major Tyldeii 
of the Engineers not raised to a command of a brigade ? He did 
pretty well in the Caffre war. Wo ^fflave plenty of stuff in the 
British army to make generals of, if merit were worth anything. 
But how cun it be expected that this should be taken into 
account in subordinate positions, vrhen the very highest 
military appointment is the reward of political power, and not 
of merit. 

Could our system be more forcibly exemplified than it was by 
T jord Panmure himself in the House of Peers, on taking office as 
^[inistcr at War. “ In replying to the observations of the noble 
earl who has just sat down (Lord E'lenborough), I must take 
leave, in the first instance, to point out to your lordships the 
great inconvenience of the (,onrsc pursued by the noble earl, 
inasmuch as ho has ({ucstiojicd me on several points with regard 
to which I had no notice given me beforehand, so that I might 
bo able te give more satislactory answers than I cun possibly 
give off-hand.” Now, what were these, questions which a man, 
who had not very long ago been Secretary at War, had to ansAver 
off-hand as Minister at 'vV'ar ? Were they questions of regimental 
detail, or of financial economy, to answer which acounitely it 
might be necessaiy to refresh his memory or refer to office 
books? Will future generations, or foreign statesmen, believe 
that tliey referred to those topics which had been in every on^’s 
mouth for mouths: “Were the troops engaged at Balaclava to 
receive a medal? Was an order of merit to bo conferred on the 
privnt(.* soldier, as well as one on the general officer ? Whether 
the land transport service memorandum, drawn out by Sir Charles 
Trcvellyan for the Duke of Newcastle, might be laid on the table ? 
Whether the term ‘ distinguished sei'vices,’ made use of in conferring 
reward on tlie officer, might bo exemplified by the statement of 
the actual service done? Why officem suffered less than the 
men from cold or wont of food? Why had General Simpson 
been sele'Jtcd to go to the Crimea, and in what capacity ?” These 
were the questions, and they vroiifd not have puzzled any clerk in 
the War department. Yet here we had the Minister at War unable 
to state what he intended to do; and unacquainted with every-day 
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questions of the -war. He told Uie House that General Simpson 
was appointed to fill the important office of head of the stafiT. 
Hut has not Lord Ihiglan got General Estcourt ? Is that officer 
not bond fide filling the office of the chef d’itat major, so talked of. 
The English translation of tliis chef is “ quartermaster-general,” 
and unless General Estcourt is a myth, he is the quartermaster- 
general in Turkey. He may ho a hud one, but that is another 
point. At present, General Simpson is going under a new title ' 
to assist in being the licad of an old department. Just anotlier 
cook to spoil the broth. Then what does Lord Fanmure say 
to the disproportion between tlie sickness of the officers and 
men? “1 cimnot, my lorcis, account for tlie disproportion in 
regal’d to the sick between the officers and men.” Not able to 
account for it! Let him ask a Sandhurst cadet, and he will soon 
be informed. He will ho told, first, that a man fresh from a 
public school has a better constitution to work with than the 
starving mechanic or lahoiu:cr out of employ. He will bo told 
that many an officer has got into debt to buy warm clothing, and 
obtaiu.s luxuries now and then, which thepiivate ciui’t afford. He 
will be told that the officer has friends to send him ont fresh sup¬ 
plies, whilst the private has to tnisL to a Government who lets him 
die of want, because the members would quarrel as to who should 
have the privilege of feeding him. He will be told that the oflicer 
took opium and quinine witli him, and that the regimental surgeon 
was often even unable to get a doso of cluilk mixture or a cup of 
tea for a dying private. The ollieer trusted to himself, the private 
had no one to trust to. Hut did the Minister at War, forming 
part of a ilinislry which hud just been censored by the House of 
Cuininons, mid which is now under a sorf of open arrest, dare to 
say these matters? Would it not Lave undermined considerably 
his tenure of office Yet this ignorance, real or pretended, wliicli 
any ensign would have been ashamed of, was quietly taken for 
granted by the House, Aud why? Hecausc they felt they were 
catechizing a man who was not at home in his business. 

Let the nation, tlierefore, he wiu’)' of liow it allows army reforms 
on any large scale to he eftected previous to the completion of 
the searching*investigation now taking place; or it will have to 
reform die relbimation, the c-onfusion worse confounded, of a 
body of men whoso ablest military ofiiciul is unable to answer 
ofl-haud an every-day question. 

The above description places in a sufficiently absurd point of 
view our ingeniously mixed system of selecting the agents for 
superintending, maintaining, and commanding our army—a system 
of selection in some cases, taking for its tost oratorical power and 
2 )olitical creed, in some cases family connexion, in some cases 
seniority, in some cases the possessio-n of purchase money, and in 
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ii iVw easrs merit. Ilut by wny of reductio ad dbsimhmi, we liero _ 
give !i vividly illiisfmtivo fonversation curried on between a 
Committeo of tJic House of Commons and the present General 
Anson:— 

(J. • “ fs tlie Master-General of the Ordnance an ordnance or a 
cavnlry officer?“— A. “He is at the bead of the artillery, and 
field-niai’shaJ in the army. He is not an ordnance officer in any 
* other sense than as Master-General of the Ordnance." 

(J. “Has he been brought up in the artillery force?"— A, “ Ho 
has had some pvacticid knowledge of the artillery force* in llio 
course of the service he has been cmnloyed on.” 

Q. “ Has he ever been attaehod tojtbe artillery?”— A. “Never, 
except as Master-General of Uie Ordnance; but the artillery liuvi*. 
served under him.” 

Q. “ Who is the next senior officer of the Board?”— A. “ TJte 
Survey o r- General. ’ ’ 

Q. “ Who is now the Sim^eyor-Generiil ? ’— A. “ Genet al I’ox." 

Q. “Does he belong to the artillery?”—.d. “No.” 

(J. “ Has ho ever been an artillerv or engineer officer?'—. 1. 
“No." 

(J. Wlio is the next?”—..1. “The f'lerk of the Ordnance." 

ij. “Yourself?"—“Yes" 

(J. “Did you e\er belong to the artillery or engineers?’— 
A. “ Never.' ♦ 

<J. “In the praetieal working of the duties of tlu* artillery, 
have yon had any exjierienc.e in the field?"—.1. “1 have had no 
experiein«> in the shape of instruction ivith tlie artillery force. F 
h:ive seen the niovc^inent of artillery in the field, and 1 kn-ov 
what tbeir dnlies are." 

Q. “As an artillery officer, you have never been employed?"— 
A. “ T have luwcr acti’d as un nrtillciy oflker." 

Q. “Wlio is llie next oliieor on the Board?"— A. “The 
Brinc'jpal Storekee])er.” 

Q. “ What is bis name?”— A. “ Captain Sir Thomas Hastings, 
of the Navy.’' 

Q. “ Is he an artilb'vy officer?”— A. “ He is not." 

(J. “Has any member of the Board ever belonged to tbo 
artillery or the cugiue,ei- service?”— A. “ None of the Hoard.” 

Q. “ And yet they have the sole direction of the details of the 
artillery and the engineer service?”— A. “The Muster-General 
has the direction of the details.” 

Q. “ Though they ha\(} never been in the artillery or engineer 
Ker\-ieo'.”— A. “Nr); hit there are venj few persons xoho under¬ 
stand more about ordnance than Sir Thomas Hastings." 

Q. “ Has he had any experience as regards the artillery on 
s]uire?"—A. '‘Yes." '■ 
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Q. In what way?" — A. “When he commanded the * Excel- 

lent’ at PorlHmonth." 

Wlijit iH to be cxpoctcil from military establishments tlius 
ovf^aiii/etl iiud thus ollioereil ? Any one of ordinary sense can 
foresuo that such a system of administration must break down 
I'vc'ii under its every-day work, much more under the strain of a 
war. Tliere is abundant evidence that onr organization fails 
grossly even in meeting the liome demands made upon it during 
pfiicf. Let us take a few sami)les of the bungling results it 
works out. The foregoing ctuifcssions of (Jeiieral Anson will 
serve to introduee tlie iirst. 

I’ancy for a moment the whole of the details of the Ordnance 
burdening tlm shoulders of a cavalry officer, eighty-two years 
of ago! Tor this Master-(leucrah mentioned above, was tho 
Nctcran Marquis of Anglesea, wli(>, broken «lown by pain, old 
ege, and domestic t]-oublcs, was su])|)ose<l to regulate everything 
from tlie \Imie nib*- to the best coals and Tusliliglits. And then 
ibis Sir 'L'liomas Hastings, tins great gunner, wdio had obtained 
liis eiiimwnl practical knowledge of artillery on shore, from bis 
oNiiciii’iice wJieii commanding the “ lC\ci*lIeut ” gunnery sliip at 
Porfsi'a I—how thoroughly be must have bi*'*!! at home tu decid¬ 
ing whether the pob* or shaft was bev>t for Held batteries; wdiieli 
was the most suitable kind of limii('s'«: whether the horse artillcfy 
could not rcjilace their sLv-pounders hv nines; whet her tlie nuin- 
her of men sent to the Crimea was suilicienl to get up Aio guns 
from Halaeliiva, and man tlioni afterwards. Could it be believed 
It was the same man who amused tin* t'ommittee by bis lucid 
explanation of the tests for brass guns. Being asked, with 
respect to obtaining ginis by contract, wln tlier gun metal, though 
adulterated, might stand perfectly the proof which might be ap- 
[)lied to it., but would not endure' afterwards, hia reply was— 
“ J’recisoly; T happen to know an instance of that kind. When 
I w'us in the ‘ Exeelleiit,’ 1 was re/piested by the late Lord 
\’'arborougb to test a gun for him, and though it hiul tin* appoar- 
anee of beiug a very good gun, when we came-to work with the 
gun it was soon found that it would have been quite useb*ss for 
geiii'ral service. 1 do not know how tho metal had been managed, 
luit that was the fact." Unfortunately for the fact, the mention¬ 
ing of Lord Yarhorough’s name seems to have excited the euno- 
sity of tho Committee, and they were desirous of knowing a liitlo 
more about this testing of brass guns, as it vtoiild he something 
to speak about, after dinner next yachting season. 

(J. “liow can you state that the gun would not have lasted as 
long as one mamifaetiired in the Queen’s arsenal, if you did not 
test itf— A. “ 1 mentioned tliis iueidcHtally, as showing that that 
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gun had been rompounded at a cheaper rate to the contractor. 
The opinion of myself, and those -who examined the gun, was that 
it was a gun nut suitable to endure. I may have been wrong in 
that opinion." 

The actual fact was, that he had neidicr analysed the metal, 
nor tried its power of endurance with gunpowder, but had 
rejected it because of its ringing. Had Sir Thomas Hastings ctct 
tried to act as number two of a gun, when firing six-pouiiders, he 
would have condemned them cn masse; they ring enough to 
break the ears. But we believe this is the same gentlomtin who, 
before the Select Committee on Small^rms, talked of the new 
Mime mode of ruling, and admitted that though he was strongly 
in favour of making muskets by machinery, and acknowledged 
the error committed for the last forty-five years in not having this 
performed, an opinion based on the exculleiico of the American 
musket, yet he had never himself scon (»ne. 

Wliat would the public, think of IMillor and Ravenhill, or 
Maudslay and Penn, if they confided the stewardship of their 
large manufactories to men who boasted of having seen an engine 
running to Brighton, or boon on an excursion for a week to IRi- 
minghaui! Yet the Government think no luinn of this suicidal 
system. Never had tlie Mai'ijiiis of Anglcaea had more to do 
with artillery tliaii ordering (Captains A. or B. of tlie Horse Artil- 
to support this or that cl4|nrgc; never had General Anson 
seen anything more of it than any one would by a review on 
Wo(ilwich common or a visit to Woolwich arsenal; Sir Thomas 
Hustings did not know that the Minic invention was a bullet 
and not a groove, and that this iinproMmeiit in the Minio 
rifling was the beautiful Pritchett bullet;’*? imd yet these are the 
men whom the public look to as being the most competent to 
arm their army. What wonder, therefore, that u Nasmyth shoiilJ 
have plainly stated his contempt of them. 

Q. “ J)o you think that tlie system of entering into contracts 
for the small parts of a musket, instead of entering into a con¬ 
tract for the production of the iinisliod article, is a bad system?” 
— A. “As bud as possible." 

Q. “ Then the system which the Ordnance has been pursuing 
for many years past is, according to you, as bad as possible?”— 
A. “ It is most absurd, and T have no hesitation in stating that 
most broadly.” 

W'itli such a state of nlTairs in the Onlnance Office, it is not to 

Caytain Delvignc was the first person who introduced the idea of making 
bullets expand into the groove of the rifle. Mini^ improved upon this, by 
inserting an iron cup, which caused the bullet to expand with greater certainty, 
but ]SiIr. Pritchett, junior, guumakcr, in the Poulti-y, in a manner wliieli proved 
the seientilio practical man, so iUtered the hollow of the Dclviguc bullet, as to 
enable the cup to be done away with. 
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bo expected thnt the ordnance military department eliould be in 
an efficient state. In former times, when a State required the 
services of engineers, it used to employ the great men of the lay, 
as Florence did those of Micffiael Angelo. But we appear, within 
the last century, to have fancied that great engines of destruction, 
and the fortifications of kingdoms, are a mere matter of rote. 
Children ore sent to Woolwich Academy to learn the same 
humdrum course that was taught nearly a hundred years ago; 
iind aiftcr their heads are fairly puzzled by an amount of know* 
ledge, which could only be (‘rammed, with great difficulty, into 
heads ten years older, tjiey a^o turned from cadets to officers by 
means of a bit of parchment. They have received tlic basis of an 
education which, if carried on, might, one day, make them useful 
in their profession; but, onctJ an officer, there is no further 
induccmeTit to work, they forget what they have Icamt, and thus 
more dead-weight is added to the service. After a few years’ 
idleness, they perhaps take to their books again, partly os an 
orenpation, partly in l)opcs that it may lead to something; but 
as their hair is turning grey, they find that it has led to nothing; 
and ihey throw up thi'ir work, and bc'giii to think of entming one 
of the tliroe courses ojaui to artillcrvineu, and which jure generally 
kno^vn as divided into “ mad, marned, or methodist." But stiU 
the work of the Board of Ordnnncci has to bo done. Guns have 
to be cast, shot and shell have to be constructed. Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson have been extremely aiinoung at the Ordnance 
Ofiice about soine'new inventious^iudec'd, one of th m wrote to 
'The Times. The Ooniinandei-in-cliicf and the Minister at Wiur 
si.ro troiiblosomo about those siegci-guns, Avbicb are wanted. All 
these things must bo attt'iidcd to, and the time of the Board is 
amply taken up with (‘unt.ra(ds for coals and candles, and deal 
boards, and assessing barrack dainng(>s, and making the accounts 
S([UHre for the year. Artillery offiijers have therefore to bo 
selected to look after the engines of war—but who is to be 
(dioson. Not the young officers, for they are too young and 
inexperienced; not those who are working in order that it may lead 
to soinething, for that might make them presumptuous; it is much 
safer to select them fj‘om the family connexions of those in office, 
or tlieir hangers-on. It is true they have grown too old for the work; 
it is true they have mostly forgotten the litdcthey did once know; 
hut then they have no crotchets of their own, and don’t bother the 
Hoard with new-fangled notions, n,nd small estimates showing 
how steam is cheaper than handwork. And thus the work goes on 
from year to year, in the* same good old way, when suddenly a 
• war breaks out, frightening all these old gentlemen out of their 
ecpiaiiimity. Guns are wanted, and carriages are wanted, and 
horses and harness, and a thousand bther matters, which drive 
[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXIV.]— New Semes, Vol. VII. No. II. C C 
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applies for more artillery, and -when his request is laid before the 
Duke of Newcastle, that it is rejected by that soldier statesman ? 
For it has been stated that, previous to sailing from Varna, liis 
lordship wrote home for two more field batteries and another 
troop of horse artillery, and that the adjutant-general of artillery, 
having laid the demand, as a matter of form, before the Minister 
of War, the latter, then fresh iu office, put his ministerial pen 
through the demand. Is it his lordship's fault that the Commis¬ 
sariat is not under his control, nor under that of the Horse 
Guards in England, nor under the Minister of War, but under 
the Treasury? • 

Amongst other criticisms to be passed upon the conduct 
of the war is one which, though but indirectly betuing on 
the question of our military org<uiizatiou, deserves, iu virtue 
of its intrinsic importance, a brief space. We refer to the 
constant disclosure of the proceedings of the Allies. If there 
is any one point on wdiich a geucral vnist, for the safety of 
his men and the eventual success of his measures, hr more 
particular than on any other, it is that the enemy should be kept 
iu eutire ignorance of his future movements. That tin* enemy 
will employ innumerable spies, that ho wdll spend a vast umouiit 
of money to obtain this information, is certain, but it will take 
time to do this, and u spy knows that, if caught, he will be 
lianged. Yet, together with our Oimetui army, w’as embarked 
n man who \ras employed by the most ])Owcrful paper in 
Europe to disclose to the world at large every act and, if be 
could, every thought, of the commaiider-in-ehicf. That tin; 
British people should have bee!i anxious to hear what had 
occurred, that they should like to know how their friends 
were, that they should endeavour t<i tdleviatc the miseries of 
wounded soldiers, is not only natural, but these were matters in 
which u British general would give all his assistance. IiOid 
Baglnn must have been but too glad to find tlnit, by means of 
the press, the (iovemmont at home was forced to send out a 
waggon train, to send fresh food and warm clothes, to remedy 
the state of transports, and send nurses and comforts for the 
sick, for tliese arc matters notorious in every army that ever 
takes the field. But what Lord liagluu has to complain of is, that 
this Times correspondent should liave had the indiscretion to 
betray the movements of the army, by which fiitnre operations 
may be impeded, and that The Times should have hecnimjirudent 
enough to print them. For instance, we find the correspondent 
statin^,, September Iftth, “ It has been decided to garrison 
Flupatoriu, and Captain Brock and 800 marines have been sent 
away for that purpose. The Captain is to be governor of 
^Kupaloria.' Scpteuiher Hfth: They (the allied generals) w'cre 
in bewilderment as to which spoti of the Crimea presented the 
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best niiturnl facilities for landing and for forming their base of 
operations." September 29th: Let us hope that the operations 
against Sebastapol may be speedy and sucoessful, for to hold the 
field at this season, and under present circumstances, ^vhcn each 
day -claimR its victims, must finally thin our ranks beyond the 
proportion of our reinforcements, and materially impair the 
efficiency of our operations. Yesterday twenty siege guns were 
landed at Balaclava, and the whole number to be landed is one 
hundred.” SejJteniber 30th: “ Our force, such as it is, cannot be 
expected to surround the fortress on all sides, and, under the best 
circumstances, it-is to be feared that the Bussians will always 
have a line of retreat.” October 1 Itli: “ The British troops broke 

ground on the extreme right and centre of our position.It 

is almost incredible that no one was hurt all day yesterday, but 
our divisions were all screened by the heights from the direct 
range of the guns.” October 12tli; “ 'J’ho guns of this work vrill 
command the docks and creek. . . . All their shot and shell at 
presen t^^ over the^ works, and fall on the hill-side bcliind them. 
A heavy battery of eight Lancaster and 10-inch naval fpias^placed 
at a dietanre of aoOO yards from thi- enemy's lines. ... A heavy 
gun has been placed in position on the heights to command 
this road." In fact, the whole of the 12th October letter was 
wortli everything to IMensehikoff. Lord Bagltui remonstrated 
against these proceedings; the Minister at War remonstrated. The 
Times took credit for having given way, and yet the very day it 
did So its telegraphic despatches announce that “The Flagstaff 
battery had been mined by the French, who only waited a 
favourable opportunity to blow it up.” . • 

We are far fr«mi making these observations in an unkind 
spirit, for we gladly recognise the great services which that 
joumal has rendered to this country. We have spoken freely 
on the subject, simply because we feel that in this one case 
The Times is doing serious injury to the public service, 
and that after the discussion which took place of late in the 
Houses of Parliament, and the appeal made to it by the most 
infiuential men of both political parties in this country, it ought 
not, on the 16th of February, 1855, to have published that “it 
is beyond doubt that whenever the assault takes place the fleet 
will rnn in to draw off the effects of the fire of the north forts on 
the south side of the town. ... It is believed that the large 
screw line-of-battlo ships can break the boom and force their 
way through tlie chevavx de frise of amputated masts and spars 
by running at them fiill speed; but any failure in such an 
attempt would lead to the most disastrous consequences to the- 
vessels, whose progress would be necessarily arrested at a fixed 
point under the fire of the northern forts.” 

No one knows better than Prince Men^chikoff that The Times 
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correspondont is g'tiirrHlly well inromed, luid we have no doubt 
the above hints w'ill not lie lost on him.* 

Keturninj? from these som(3what digressive remarks upon the 
share wlucli the press correspondence has had in producing 
disustors as well as in remedying them, let us look at some of the 
further evils of the campaign which liave resulted from our mal¬ 
administration of military ;iii'airs. liesidcs tlie insufficiency of 
force, due to lack ol‘ judgment at head-quarters, thci*e is also 
want of'generalship, duo partly to a like hmk of judgment, and 
partly to the effect of routine. The whole Hritish army know 
that Ijord llaglau was no genius, yet it was no use exposing his 
blunders. Unfortunately for Lord Raglan’s fame, the Russians 
tliougltt Sebastopol worthy of a struggle, and, defeated at Alma, 
they retired in splendid order to Simpheropol. It. was a ffiu- move 
on their part; much ffner tliau our frank march (wliich frank 
march, by the by, is not very clear just yet). Lor if the Allies 
attacked Sebast{)pol on the north side, the Russians could, from 
Simpheropol, cut oil'the hhipatoria line: if the Allies attacked on 
the south side, tliey could. Iroui SimplieropcTl, reinforce tho town 
with troops and provisions whenever they pleased. Rut for the 
evRff that have resulted from Lord Roghm’s want of skill as a 
tactieiun, we must hl.-ime those who appointed him. Thar he, 
accustomed from his boyhood to consider himself hut as the 
amanuensis of one of the greatest waniors that ever lived, 
should have turned out, ^\ho]i left l<) himscil. to he but a soldier, 
is very probable. Rut did he ever lead, the Rritish pcojjle to 
imagine him otherwise’’ He Jiad ^^Iways been neeustomed to 
receive orders aud«see them obeyed: so ^^llen he went to Con- 
stantino])le, he obeyed orders; wiieu ho went to Varna to see his 
army rot by thousands, he obeyed orders; when at lust, without 
any definite plan, lie lauded in the (.'riiiiea to take Sebastopol, he 
still obeyed orders. For let it not he forgotten that, if we send 
armies and generals, our ministry at home-will rule the opevations 
—playing at soldiers is so interesting a pastime. 

It is a very good and ancient maxim in warfare that one had 
general is better than two good ones; and •before we can look 
for success, our whole army system must undergo an immediate 
and complete reorganization, on something like rational prin- 


* Since this pasHage was in type, u letter from Tie Times corrpspondent in 
the Chiioei^ dated Feb. 10, lius been published, in which tlic vanous allegations 
made against lum are almost all suilsfactorily refuted; in respoct of the infor¬ 
mation given to the enemy, however, we think tliat, though he describes him¬ 
self as having ^“refrained from communicating any facts which might by any 
possibility be useful to the eucpiy,” the above quotations show that he lias in 
some cases inadvertently done whgt he intcuded to avoid. 
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ciplos. Hiis siej^o of Sel)astoj)ol is but the first stop of a long and 
ilosporato struggle. The Continental blood is getting aroused, 
uiul it will not bo cooled down again easily by any arguments 
of the Peace Society. Let us, therefore, prepare to meet it, 
by ro/orining our military departments, and then we shall 
obtain an (u.'iny disciplined, fed, and clothed. It is true that 
the Ministry at Win* was instituted for tliis purjmse. But the 
11( >rse Guards would have nothing to say to it, nor the Secretary 
at W ar, nor the Ordnance, nor tlie Commissuriat; consequently, 
tlie confusion became worse conlbiinded, and when ministers as¬ 
sembled the l*arliament on aq einergeucv, lUid passed two important 
bills, tho one to enlist Ibreigiiors, and the other to enable the militia 
to go abroad,—measures passed on account of the necessity of im~ 
mcdkitv relief to the army in the (Jrimc'a, it bad not been decided 
a montli afterwards what militia regiincnts were to 'go, or what 
hraiieh of tJiis divided military department was- to liave tho 
direction of raising tliese foreign merei^naries ! 

But tliere needs something niori.' than a bureaucratic (-hange. 
This system of general ulh«;crs reaching their rank by means of 
purchasing regimental comiuissions, aind a hardy eonstitution; 
the bestijwing of stalf situations upon cousins and nephews; tho 
bravery and ignoraueo of com])any officers; all this may be very 
Kiiglish and eoiistilutioual, but it doi.’s not form an army. For 
an army, steady well-iliseipliued soldiers are required; and by this 
wo not only mean men who can sleep in a marsb or on snow 
without a murmur, hut men, who, liesides being w 11 drilled, can 
cook their rations of pork in a dozen dilicrent ways, and who can 
run Utemselves up a shelter without leferenec to an Ordnance 
fetor-keeper. We need eonipmiy otlieers, who, besides being 
brave and well up in their outpost duty—that most serious and 
diflicult of duties—ciui wnleli llieir men's liealtlj. and comfort 
ns well as abuse him on parade alumt a button or a strap 
being one-hundredth of an inch out of its place; colonels of 
regimeni.s, who, besides making their men march past in slow 
time, will dare look upon them as a pubho trust confided to them, 
and who will not be above making serious representations in the 
proper quarter when their men sulier from ofiicial neglect—colonels 
who will not allow themselves to he bullied by an aide-de-camp 
or military secretary—colonels who will look upon the regimental 
surgeon as something besides a saw-bone. We must have 
generals who are promoted on account of brilliant services or 
great common sense. And there should be generals of infantry 
and generals of cavalry. The public con uii&erstand the 
difference between a barrister famous for his practice at the 
Court of Chancery and another who has made a name at the 
Court of Cobmion Law. They aje hotli lawyers, but they 
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have been made Queen’s Counsel in two various dii'ections. 
So also we wont our infantry generals, and -our cavalry generals, 
and our artillery generals. A Picton would keep his brigade 
under tire where an Anglesea would have lost his temper. Por 
the first you require cool steady courage and great firmpess of 
mind; for tlie latter the 'courage and eye of an eaglo. Some 
generals are famous for their vigilance on the outposts; otliersfor 
tlic indomitable energy ■with which they will preserve intact their 
rear-guards. A major-general commanding a brigade must be a 
first-rate drill; a lieutenant-general commanding a division must 
not only be a first-rate drill, bnt have first-rate common sense. 
Yet when we sent our cavalry-generals to the Crimea, did we take 
these matters into consideratiun ? A good deal has been said 
about the Balaclava blimdcr. It has been x>v>t upon Lord Baglnn, 
Lord Lucan', and Captain Nolan. Now', a commander-in chief 
can't be everywhere, and the meaning of forming a cavalry brigade 
under a general of its own arm is that that man sliould to a certain 
de^e use his common sense; and posterity w'ill think but little 
of that general who threw away his cavalry ns a man might a 
handful of peas against a brick wall. Had liord Cardigan seen 
much service and possessed a reputation for bravery in tlie field, 
which, how'ever, no one ever denied him although he vras untried, 
he would not have lost credit by refusing to obey the iusiuie 
order he had received; though in obeying, lie did his duty. 

And until we have a radical reform in the cclueutioii, disidpline, 
and selection of our company-ctfficers, colonels and generals, how 
can we expect to find proper coininandcrs-in-chief amongst them ? 
The office of a copimander-in-chief is no easy berth. To the 
consummate soldier he must add the abilities of the politician 
'and of the financial economist. Not a mere knowledge of his¬ 
tory, and geography, and reading, and writing, but the education 
of a good practical man oJl business ns well as of a soldier. 
must be thoroughly acquainted w'ith the private—^his capabili¬ 
ties and his wants; he should understand the character of 
every commanding officer; ho should have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of each branch of the Army; be should know the country 
he is in—^its resources, its revenue, its obstacles, in fact, every¬ 
thing relative to its powers of cantoning, provisioning, and 
defending the soldier. 

In respect to judicious measures for providing fit stafis, generals, 
and commanders-in-chief, we may take a lesson from our euciuies. 
Ani'mgst thSse officers who deserted Napoleon in his hour of 
fieed, after the Bussian campaign, was one Jomini. Having 
earned his bread, and even his rank of general in the Prench 
service, though a Swiss by birth, he thought thaf Bussia would 
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lie a more comfortable asylum. Now this Jomini is to soldiers 
very much wlmt Euclid is to tlie engineer. He appears to have 
had an intuitive genius for war. He saw that, us in all other 
human affairs, we might draw certain results from certain given 
data, even in warfare; and he has written a very magnificent 
work oil the subject. This work forms the chief study pf the 
llussian offidt-r, aud as every officer in the .Bussian service has 
passed tlirough the military college, there was not one who was 
not aware that Lord Raglan and Marshal St. Amaud did a very 
foolish thing in attempting this Crimean expedition without 
proper means. But do we ,teech the science of warfare in our 
military colleges? Not a w'ord of it. We teach mathematics, 
and Germnn, and French, aud drawing, and a little fortification. 
But ns to strategy, and tactics, and outpost duty, and the various 
points of the Qunrterinaster-Generars department, not one word. 
And will an officer study these matters when he finds tliat at 
Sandhurst and Wiiolwich they ^ro unknown quantities, and when 
he feels it will not assist him in getting on in the service? For as 
the guurdsmtui, with his comfortable allowance, does nut care to 
W'ork, the linesman, with his uncle a general, does not see why he 
should either. Working wont find out who will exchange, giving 
a handsome difference; working wont assist him in being in the 
right spot and time to get made a brevet-major; working wont 
put him in the despatches and make him a C.B. Work! who 
would work for nothing ? 

The very hospitals present tlm same spectacle. No nation in 
Europe could form a more admirable medical coiqis. Hospitals 
and lecture-rooms are to be found in every city. Kdinbnrgh and 
Loudon and Dublin possess their Simjisons, and Brodies, and 
Guthries, and Crumptons. Wliy is not a board of such men 
appointed ? Why is not the entrance into the army and naval 
medical professions rendered an honourable one, and given as 
rewards to the great medical schools? It is true that in the 
army, surgeons are treated as gentlemen, which in the navy they 
are not; but how do they get in? By interest. How do they 
get promoted ? By interest. How do they escape bad climates ? 
By interest. Interest! and with whom ? With old Dr. Smitli, 
of St. James’s Place. And if the regimental officers don't work,' 
no more do the doctors. What is the use of serving in colonics, or 
rending up to the present day, or paying unusual attention to the 
sick ? Johnson, of the “ Tigris,” has been through two epidemics ' 
in tlie West Indies; he loves his profession, and is never absent 
from his work. He has been some fourteen, years an assistant- 
surgeon on seven and sixpence a day. For this he had to attend 
some seventy fever patients in hospital, he had to go two miles 
1 . the country to see the colonel's *cbildren, and ho is roused 
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neai’ly every uigJit to attend »ome soldier’s wife in tlie baek 
slums oftlie town, ilut Johnson got liis commission, and with 
that his interest ended. Ko men work harder diiiu the medical 
men of the anuy. No men undergo greater dangers. And what 
are their thank.s ■’ None.. What is their pay ? Why, a sum 
for which the mason and carpenter has many a time struck. 

litis must he amended. As mere pounds, shillings, and pence, 
our men are worth looking til'ter; and it is not so long since that, 
111 times of perfect peace, a staft' surgeon of the first class died 
from consumption brought on by overwork in Cephalonia, during 
cholera times. How many will dic^ of over-work before tins war 
is over ? Two and three doctoi’s will not siifliee to look after a 
thousand men dying like sheep with the rot. I’heir pity must be 
increased, their influence must he more recognised, but above all, 
tlie Smitlisoniau interest must be aimiliilated. 

An amusing proposition has lately been made in The Times 
for feeding the Crimean nriiiy at the rate of* three shillings and 
tlu'eepence yicr diem each nuin. 'J'hree shillings and threc’peiico 
for rations! Out of what? A shilling. Is the golden time 
really coming when the suhalierii can face his tailor, and spend 
five shillings out of hall-a-crown e day ? Well, the change is 
wanted. The amount of patience and misery which soldiers have 
undergone, even in Old England, of late years, has been fijarful. 
Many and many a man ha.s had to kee]) his wife and childveii at 
a shilling when meat was teiipciiec a pound, and miuiy of them 
lia\e seen tliim die oil’ for waul of a liltle more. It is true', and a 
wonderful thing it is to ruhtu;, that w'lieu the artisan is gutting 
Lis four, five, iiud six shillnigs a day at luimc, the artisan s 
brother is lying in ii liarlauloes hospital for a shilling. Honour 
and gloiy are fine things, but will they pay for a broken eoiisti- 
tutioii luid a l»iv»kcu heart. AVill a uu:dal pay jMuedoiiald, of tlio 
“ Unicorn," when lie finds himself senior lieutenant, vear after 
year, having gone through three campaigns and been wounded, 
and sees young Agar jmrehasing over his head. Agar is a very 
good fellow, hut Mac’s wife would like some warm clothes for tho 
children as the rcginnmt is ordered home; and seven and sixpenoo 
a day don't go far when that has to be done. Even Joseph 
Hume said they ought to have more. 

Let the officers of tlie British army, whether of tho line, 
ordnance, commissariat, or medical department, feel that tliey can 
rise by sheer hard w'ork, and they w'iU do it as manfully as it is 
done in every other profession. The army has been slandered as 
idle md debauched. It has been said that officers will prefer 
drinking, and smoking, and women, to spending their evenings 
in endeavouring to perfect themselves. And why should they 
work ? ' Why should they endeavour to become competent 
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olfifiors ? Who is tli(jvo who will toil tind labour wdien th« profit 
is nil ^ Look at those hundreds of young men who have just 
enough interest to obtain a commission, and just enough money 
to buy it, l)ut not one grain more of either; what have they to 
look Jbrvrard to ? The mere beggarly interest of a few. hundred 
pounds. Ijfit them faye the deadly fever of the West Indies, or 
the eliolera of the East, or the frosts of Canada, or the debilita¬ 
ting agues of the Tonian islands; wliat is their reward? After 
iiftemi, twenty, ay, twenty-five years' service, the “competent 
officer” may possess the noble sum of ten shillings a day, and have 
to s|)ond double that. Will that keep his wife and children ? yrill it 


even keep his own debilitated hodv free of debt? Give a man 
s<niiet.hing to look forward to. If \ou place him in a n«*rtain 
jiositiou in society; il‘ you will insist that it is degrading for an 
officer to mix willi any Imt gentlefolks; if you consider that, like 
any other human being, he should he abb) some day to possess a 
home, and that the prospect, of it will keep him from dibsipatiou— 
givii lilm a ehunr“o. At present he has none. The officer, with¬ 


out money, or powerful interest, is as much sworn to celibacy as ^ 
ever w'as the Knight Templar; ami his oath i.*> a fiU' more tenible 
one: for it is the iuternal li'cling that it is wrong to bring a 


woman to share tlie. miseries of gilded ])(jvertY. Yet this the 
nation can alter. It i-an ()])en nil staff aiipoiutments to those' 
who will ]>a„ss exniniiiatioiis for them. hJot only examinations in 
trigonometry and Enehd, hut m a. knowledge .of the duties of the 
(|uarterniasrer's and adjutant •general's dejiartinent Do away 
with that iicp«»tism which is not only shackling the energies of 
the lini' soldier, hut als<i rendering the artillery a useless, cumber¬ 


some mass, and tlms depriving the nati«)n of t.hoi^ resources in 
war whioh it iuigiit to jios-^ess. Our Xasmytlis and Petos niise 
their bonds above the erow’d, and the people cheer them and 


aid them in their endeavour; 


hut lot the officer, without interest. 


eiidoavonr to do the same, and tliose in pow(T, afraid of being 
thrust from their official seats before they fall out of them from 
mere inejipaeity, wull hasten to crush him and v/ear out liis 
enei gios before the public can perceive it and stand by him. 

And what changes an* tlierc not ro(|uired in tlie Commissariat ? 
Of all depjirtmeiits, it is tlie most important, for no man can 
endure fatigue without proper food and shelter. Yet, in spito 
of our great experience during the wars at the beginning of the 
present century, and the care which the Duke of Wcdlington 
liestowed on the Commissariat in the Peninsula, it is still tho 
department which throws the greatest obstacle in the way of 
any operations in the held, and we sliall therefore enter more 
fully on the subject. Even Sir Charles Trevelyan, whose 
authority on Treasury matters demands the deepest consideration. 
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thus expressed himself respecting the commissariat before n 
Parliamentary committee on ordnance and army expenditure:— 

“ The charge of providing food, forage, fuel, transport, and pay 
for an army in the field, is sufficient to occupy tlio entire energies 
of u separate body of officers, and the main object for which a 
commissariat is maintained would be hazarded if other secondary 
duties were to be united in time of war with those which are 
primary and essential. The providing all thSt was necessaiy for 
an army in the field, with respect to the daily use and fionsum])- 
tion, severely taxed the energies of the commissariat even during 
the limited operations of the Cnfli’e vrars and .the Canada insur¬ 
rection, and the pressure on the department is still greater when 
war has to be conducted on the scale of the Peninsular and 
"Waterloo campaigns. 

“ The commissariat must therefore be maintained on the foot¬ 
ing of a separate department; and the only question for decision 
is, whether the snjycrintendence of that department sho-nld be 
rested in the Treasury, the War-djlire, or the Ordnance" 

No man will question the necessity that an nnny must have a 
body specially devoted to providing it with food. * It lias, how¬ 
ever, been many times stated that the French owed tlieir great 
success during the last wiu* to their carelessness in regiihitmg the 
■provisioning of their aiTnies; that unencumbered by magazines, 
they made rapid marches; that tlie French soldier lias a peculiar 
genius in obtaining his own dmly supplies. This system ot 
warfare was, however, far from inteiitionaJ, and arose from a verv 
different feeling. When the Jlevolutiouary -wars brohe out, large 
armies were organijsed and marched beyond the several frontiers; 
but though Ip a certain degree under the command of their 
generals, tlieir movements were far more controlled by the Direc¬ 
tory and its (Jommissiouei's. Tlicso men, understanding nothing 
about warfare, looked to necounts of victories, unheeding whether 
the soldier was fed or clothed; and the genenil commanding ran 
too groat a risk of his head, to make many complaints on the 
subject. But that the French aimies, in consequence, did not 
suil'er utter annihilation, arose more from the heavy, slow move¬ 
ments of their adversaries, than from any other cause. In 1792 
and ’93, Diimouriez -was without provisions or clothes. In 1799 
the army ot Liguria more than once mutinied, and threatened to 
retui33 to France, owing to its being on the verge of starvation. 
In 1800, the army of the Khiiie, under Moreau, was without 
magazines; a matter which appears to have been nothing unusual, 
for St. Cyr observes, tliat they are always adventured without 
subsistence being secured to them; and that in the present 
instance it was further aggravated by their having neidier hatchets, 
camp kettles, nor tin cans,' for diey were supposed to obtain these 
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tilings from the inhabitants; by wliich discipline is very soon 
nunihilatcd." It is true, Napoleon considered that an army in¬ 
vading a country should be provisioned at its expense; but this 
did not mean an undisciplined plunder, but a most careful orga¬ 
nization at the expense of that country. It was a system which 
Dumoui'iez, when in Belgium, had in vain ondeavoui'ed to impress 
on the Directory; but Boni^artc with an iron will introduced 
it on his own responsibility. No man was a greater discipli¬ 
narian, and as soon as by a few brilliant vi<‘tories he had obtained 
a firm basis in Italy, he turned his attention to the manner in 
which the contractors did their duty. Scrutinizing the smallest 
detail, verifying even the accounts of a company, he made severe 
examples of any defaulting contractor. With wrhntcarc and pre¬ 
caution did ho, in his splendid (ainipaigns of 1H05 and 1806, not 
only jircparc and accumulate onoriiious magazines in strongly 
garrisoned fortresses, hut officers were sent forward on tlie line of 
march to provide provisions at each halting station. He never 
forgot ho should have to retreat but once, and tlie annihilation 
«»f liis army was the consequence. Any species of plundering he 
strongly condemned; and Davoust, tlie sternest of his marshals 
on this head, had alvwiys the b<‘st organized corps. Not that it 
is t^) bo supposed that the entire of his gigantic armies were 
always regularly rationed; for wo find sueli men^ ns De Brack, 
who, always with the out]}oiits, had never received a single 
ration from the magazines of the army; hut this w'as the excep¬ 
tion, arising fh)m the imp<)ssihility of distributing provisions 
regularly to a body of men most irregular in its movements; 
and even tliese were impressed with the conviction that impro- 
^ idenee in peace-time was wrong, hut in w'ar-time-^Pcrime. 

It Avill doubtless strike tlie reader, that the position of our 
Crimean army during the first four months of the cnjnpaign, was 
^l‘ry analogous to that imder Moreau, so grnplnenlly described by 
St. ('vr, and from nearly tlie same eanses. They were tkithont 
clothes, or shelter, or food. 'J’he only anny^ of the greatest 
powder in the world was as beggarly as an army could he. Yot 
<his want of the necessarii's of life, these hungry men and starving 
horses, this horrible stal,e of things, merefy arose from its not 
liaving been decided whether the superintendence of the Com¬ 
missariat should he vested in the Treasury^ the War OJicc, or the 
(h'dnancc. 

Ihibsing from the Commissai’iat to the other administrative 
arrangements, we find the like urgent need for rof(»rm. Why 
tlie Commander-in-Chief shnffld not rceomiueiid men for pen¬ 
sions or promotion; why he should not direct the proceedings 
of courts martial; why he should not have nutliority for tlie 
apprehension and escort*of deserters;, why lie should not direct 
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the movement of troops; why lie should he no longer on English¬ 
man, and should require another imlividunl to stand hctweeii liini 
and his countn'men; why. in fact, he should he n mere automaton, 
—a mere tilling up of an ojGficial nniue, doubtless tlie House ol 
Commons oan not say. 

Is the Admiralty worse governed, or in^worso odour with the 
nation, heeausc tlic First Ijord of t\ie. Admiralty has no one be¬ 
tween him and it. He has a Soci-ctaiy of the Admiralty, hut this 
secretary is, as he should he, subordinate to the First liOrd, and 
not Ids master. ^Vc can understand a financial Scoretiny at 
War. We can understand a man ‘entiiisted l>y the nation to see 
that the votes for each military item are jiropcrly e.xpendcd. But, 
in the name of comnion sense, let him not interfere with lla- 
duties of the soldier. Ho\r can the (hmmiander-in-Chief fulfil 
his trust, if he have nothing to do with the food or clothing, or 
health or education, or movemouts of the soldier; not ev(‘u his 
promotion or pension. Yet the piildic never hear anything of 
tins powerful secretary, who, liom hchiud the scenes, pulls all 
working stidngs of tin' Horse Guards puppets; and if it is so <-asy 
for a Fox Maulo or a Sidney Ilerhcri, to settle, all these niatters, 
could not a Hnrdinge or a Seaton do the snfiic? England trusted 
tlie first of these hitter v.’ith all her Indian jiossessions, and tin* 
second with that of tins (hinadas during a trying reliellion ; yet 
she will not helicvo that heeinisc* a man wears .1 red coat, he need 
not have a third party to ke(']) the pcopJi' in gt»od tem]K’r with tin' 
Horse Guards, and vicr versa. 

The fact is, that before any good ean he done, the power at 
present possessed by the several dqiartments must he wholly 
abolished liff^^irlituneul, and the responsibility W'hieh falls to 
the Secretaiy atWar—that is, the (iiiaiicml trust given him by tin- 
House of Commons—must ho given to the Minister at War. The 
minister must tlieu he made to remon»her that his duty is to 
mnlutAi the mimlx'r of men voted l>y the State in the iiiosl 
efficient manner, and not to inteifere in military ojierations. The 
Horse Guai'ds slnaild he(a»me the residence of the CJommander- 
in-Chief of the troops in Great Britain and Ireland only. This 
officer should have the sole control of their discipline and tlieir 
movements, in the same manner as if he were in the field, and 
should he allowed lo use his own discretion in all matters of 
* detail, responsible, of course, to the !Ministcr at War. The Com¬ 
missariat, dishurduned of its luanv extra duties, should become 
tlio piovisioning department of the. anny, and look after all its 
stores of clotliing, food, and fuel. •The Ordnance, disenemuhered 
of its clerk, surveyor, and storekeeper-general, should he repre¬ 
sented by a Lieuteiiantrileiieral of (h’dnaiicc, responsible, to 
the iMinistcr at W'ar for the efficiency, not only of the discipline 
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of tlio artillei*)’, Imt in all that relatrs to tlie artilleryman’s duties, 
such us the supplies of shot and shell, and guns and small arms, 
juid gunpowder, for which pui’poses ho would have the proper 
offioiii's under him. And finally, the IMinister at War must he a 
soldier. Why should the oiTuy be ruled by a Duke of New¬ 
castle or a Lord Panraure? Would the bar accept them ns 
liord Chanccjllors ? The tiountry, tired of these absurdities 
and numerous departments, will surely rouse itself to re- 
orgimise the whole system; but above all, lot it open the 
rciads to niilitary distinctions to those wlio are willing and 
able to work, and |,he imlioii "yili find that a redcoat is as 
rtuthful a ]iiinistnr of war as a blaclojoat; and there can surely be 
no doubt that ho will ho a more practical one. Wo hear much 
of the advantages of the French system, and the Austrian, tmd 
the I’russian. Why? They havt! placed their aimics (»n a 
national system. Instead of copying, place the British army on 
a British system, Jind wo shall then possess an army worthy of 
the countvy. 

In closing, we have to regret that this article must he sent 
to ])ress hefouti the ministerial sclujme of rcorgmiization, just 
aniiouuccd by Lord I’suimure, is mndt ])ubUc. It is to bo feared 
that, coming as it docs from those who liave shown so little prac¬ 
tical knowledge of the, reipiiivments, and deviM'd as it is whilst 
yet the inv»‘stigations of Mr. Boc'huck's commiitee arc incomplete, 
it will noli he satisfactory. Next to that “froward retention of 
custom,” w'hich, as Bacon says, is as turbulent a tiling as an 
innovation.” the most daugenms thing is an innovation made 
wiiliout due tliouglit and impiiry. It is a stripigt; anomaly, that 
whilst hr its constant appoinimcnt of committees,^d printings 
of hlue-hooks, our Goverumeut profesM's its anxiety to get 
evidence on which to legislate, even in the least important cases, 
it should hero, in one of llie most important of cases, propose to 
legislate heforo the data arc obtained. After all, however, we 
nei-d hardly wonder. Do not tin’ disclosures now in progi*ess 
show that if there is a stupid course to he found, it is the one 
sure to he followed ? 

Meanwhile we hope tliat the facts contained in the foregoing 
pages A\i]l aid—not, perhaps, the oilicial mind, hut the puldic— 
in foriniiig a judgment respecting the needful reforms. And as 
touching the question of evidence, Yro may here draw attention to * 
the work of Mr. Thomson, named at the head of this tu’ticle—a 
work which, us far ns wo can judge hy glancing through it, cau 
Jiardly fail to be (jf seivice at tlic present crisis. 
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Art. IV.—Lord Palmerston as Premier. 

1. Speech of Lord Palmerston on i/te Resignation of Lord John 

RusseU. 

2. Speech of Lord Palmerston on Inaugurating his own Mi- 

nistrg. Public PrintpS. 

3. De la Conduite de la Guerre d^Orient. Paris. 

I F personal aggrandisement or ambition, if the prostration of 
foes and the humiliation of rivals, were the great aims of 
political life, there arc few who ever attained such signal and 
eminent success as Lord Palmerston. When last we made 
this personage the theme of mingled biography and criticism, 
his lordship had just been ejected from the Whig adminis¬ 
tration, with somewhat of contumely, by the acknowledged 
chief of the party. The cause for which he w’as ostensibly 
ejected forbade at the same time any appeal to ])opular or 
even parliamentary opinion. Repudiated by the Whigs for 
Bonaparte leanings, denounced by the Ultra-liberals for his 
provocative and adventurous policy iibroad, which were re¬ 
deemed by no very progressive views at home, Lord Palincr- 
bton was at the same time an object of peculiar aversion to the 
Peelites, who had chosen his sempiternal rival, Lord Aberdeen, 
for their chief,' The Tories coquetted wdth him, but with 
doubtful sinq^rity and respect. No man was so ill received at 
Court as Lord Palmerston, the origin of his difTercnce with 
Lord .Tohn Russell being the suspicion in which he was held 
there, a suspicion alleged to take its rise in the advice of Sir 
Robert Peel himself. The positive order of the Coirt, that 
no despatch from the I'^orcign Office should proceed to its 
destination till it had been formally submitted to the royal 
penisal, marked a distrust of the Secretary of State, and was 
a reflection upon the l*reinicT. Nor were Lord Palmerston’s 
antagonists confined to England. Abroad, if Orleans states¬ 
men and the Orleans dynasty had considered him their cs- 
iq>ecial foe, the Austrian Emperor and Austrian statesmen 
now professed the same personal enmity; the Czar had objec¬ 
tions no less profound. To bear up against such potent and 
such numerous adversaries, Lord Palmerston counted on a 
few, ana but a few, staunch adherents in Parliament, whilst 
in public he was supported by that small minority, which is 
inspired witli warlike spirit in a time of profound peace, and 
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whose imagination revels in all the heroism of an adventurous 
foreign policy, when the rest of the world is engaged in pecu¬ 
niary speculations and industrial enteiprise. 

When we consider also the time of life at .which Lord 
Palmerston thus found his fortunes at so low an ebb, great is 
the marvel that he shohld have stood up against the triumph of 
adversaries and of adverse opinion with confidence and courage 
unabated. And greater* still is the wonder, that fortune, ac¬ 
cused of having such' exclusive predilection for the young, 
should have so favoured tne veteran statesman, as to enable 
him not only to outlive evefty calumny, refute every accusa¬ 
tion, and sec every rival prostrate in the dust, but to be in a 
position to assume the proud office of Prime Minister himself, 
for the purpose of carrying out that very policy of a war with 
llnssia, in alliance with a Bonaparte, for which he had been 
Seoul ud and almost hunted down, like a beast of prey. 

And 3 'ct, however hard as a measure of justice, and utterly 
mistaken as one of policy, we may now admit Lord Palmerston's 
ostracism in 18ol to have been, it would be difficult for any 
one, taking a survey of men and things at that period, not to 
admir, that his lordship must then have appeared a great 
obstacle, cither in the Av;iy of pursuing a policy or forming a 
government. At home, the Whigs had been so weakened by 
the crusade against the Catholic ])Telatcs, their want of skill 
and generosity in couciliatiug the ITItra-liberals, their aristo¬ 
cratic and social cxclubiveiie.ss, and their want of iirst-ratc 
ability in finance, that a coalition with the follow'crs of Sjir 
Robert Peel had become a v///r t/z/u non for the. continuance of 
a liberal administration. Lord Palmerston formed one of the 
greatest obstacles to this. , The Peelites had placed Lord 
Aberdeen at their head, and of course made the most personal 
and poipted objections to sitting in a Cabinet with Palmerston. 
If thus the sacrifice of his lordship was the necessary pre¬ 
liminary towards the formation of a strong Cabinet, it became 
equally demanded in foreign policy, in which the great desi¬ 
deratum of the moment was, if not to conciliate the Czar, at 
least to win back Austria from that inveterate aversion to 
Great Britain, which was the result of its diplomacy in 1848 
and 1849—a diplomacy identified with Lord Palmerston.^ 
This was no doubt the dominant anxiety of the British Court, 
—an anxiety in which it was strengthened by Lord Aberdeen. 
And however subsequent events may have shown that Lord 
Palmerston’s system of playing the French alliance against 
that of the Eastern powers was feasible and wise, nevertheless, 
at that epoch, when France had s6 lately counteracted and 
defeated iis in Greece, and when its government was pursuing 

[Vol. LXllI. No. CXXrV.]— Njsv Sekies, Vol. VII. No. IT. R D 
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an exclusively French and Oatliolic project of raising up a 
kind of religious suzerainty at Jerusalem and at Constan¬ 
tinople, there was really no reliable probability or proof, that 
St. Cloud might be depended on in antagonism to St. 
Petersburg or Vienna. 

But however warranted by policy and necessity the sacrifice 
of Lord Palmerston may have appeared at the close of 1^51, 
the result showed, that adherence to old friendshi])s and con¬ 
nexions would have been far better for Lord John, than eiiher 
from policy or from the impulse of anger, to alienate a col¬ 
league : for not a single one of the results expected from the 
sacrifice of Palmerston was attained. The adherence of the 
Peelites was not secured, for JSir James Graham and Lord 
Aberdeen rose in their demands, in ])ruportion as the AN'hig 
chief weakened his folh)wing. Neither vras Austria to be 
whistled back by a change of names; and the reiorts from 
Vienna to Lord Granville were just as sharp as those previously 
fired at Palmerston. Neither was the jealousy entertained by 
Kadical of Whig more allayed than Austrian ire. The ejected 
minister soon showed his skill iu debate, liis knowlc<lge of 
parliament, and his capacity to lead the innlcontcnts, to ex])ose 
tlio blunder of the minister, and leave him in dangerous 
minorities. Nor was the Court, when it found liord John 
unable to conciliate Austria, as grateful as might have been 
expected from the many sacrifices that he had made for it. 
Lord Aberdeen,' was the favourite there, as well as upon the 
lladical benches. And a session spent by Lord John llussell 
and Lord Palmerston in the mutual tripping up of each other, 
ro.sulted in such t|p^l Whig diseoiufitiirc, that the Tories were 
enabled to walk'^nin vacant places, and thus, w'ithout a 
majoiiiy or a policy, kept possession of tlte government for 
well-nigh a twehomonth. , 

No liberal politician need regret the accession to power of 
die Tories at this time. This dreaded event, so far from jiro- 
diicing any of the results exjiected, led, on the contrary, to 
onn of the strides in advance, which time compels even the 
most retrograde parties to make. I'his was no less than the 
total abdication by Lord Derby, his colleagues and supporters, 
of every one of those •’ssential attributes and .principles which 
previously distinguished them. The Tories in our annals arc 
known as the extreme upholders of agricultural immunities at 
home, and of official control in colonics, whilst they are the un¬ 
swerving allies of antique despotism abroad. Under the guidance 
of Lord Derby, the Tories, in 1853, made a solemn recantation 
of all their hereditary ptpjudices. They declared themselves 
resigned to accept free-trade and to sanction colonial iude- 
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pcndcnoe, tvhilst they iliing themselves into not merely the 
French, but the Napoleon alliance, with a precipitation and 
a clamour, which was as ofi'ensivc to the courts of Vienna 
and St. Petersburg, as any liberal missive tliat had issued from 
tlic cabinet of Lord Palmerston. 

*J'lio Tory chief was not successful in his bold manoeuvre. 
And although there is much in Lord Derby's conduct that 
Liberals must apprbvc, or at least rejoice in, his party had no 
reason to congratulate themselves on the’results. I'iic sacri- 
iices of principle were, in fact, without any corresponding 
profit It merely^sowed lidcewarmness and dissension in the 
ranks of the Tories themselves, and now neither fresh adhe¬ 
rents amongst politicians, nor a new confidence from the 
country. The aim of Lord Derby had beeu to conciliate those 
who, under Peel, had seceded from the old Tories, and thus to 
reconstitute that party which was once so strong in talent and 
ill numbers. Hut this direction sought to be given to the helm 
by Lord Derby, .was neither followed nor seconded by the 
leader in the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli. That gen¬ 
tleman did all in his powe'r to repudiate the Peelitcs, in dcsjiite 
of the elTort of Lord Derby to conciliate, them. Mr. Disraeli, 
tliniigh young in power, did not shrink from entering into 
direct antagonism w’ith Mr. Gladstone, and manifested that 
avowed inclination for returning to indirect taxation, which 
comjdctely separated him from tin; school of Peel. At the 
same lime, Mr. Disraeli in his long speeches oa the sub- 
.jeet of that quarrel whieh has terminated in war, did not 
conceal his leaning to Kus.sia, and did* not shrink from 
both defending the Emperor, and taxing the Whigs with 
rudeness and mistrust towards him. Tins want of harmony, 
luid divergence of aim, in the chief of the Tory party, is im- 
])ortant to mark, as it lia.s led to the failure of Lord l^erby, 
almost ill the days when we write, to form an ad minis Iratioii, 
by the reunion bf the old Tory jiarty. 

Previous, however, to his efiort to conciliate the Peelitcs, a 
task not to be achieved in a day, Lord Derby sought, and from 
the very first, to win over Lord Palmerston. The Tory chief 
ofILred to him the Foreign Secretaryship, which Whigs and 
l^ecliics ])ertiDaciou6ly, denied him. It was a flattering and a 
templing offer; but in the then ambiguous and transitional 
stiitc of the Tories, it was impossible for honourable men of 
the middle party to join them. Lord Palmerston, in accepting 
office under Lord Derby, could have been no less tliaii leader 
in the Commons, representing the opinions of men with whom 
]^(^ had so long differed. And be^cs, however liberal Lord 
Derby luiglit be in his foreign policy, it was not to be hoped 
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that hU party would adopt the policy of resistance to the 
encroachments of the military and despotic powers of the East 
of Europe, %Yhich was Lord Palmerston’s ruling thought, and, 
according to his detractors, his monomania.* Lord Palmerston 
therefore declined; and though practising a certain degree 
of courtesy towards the Tories, his lordship took part in those 
damaging votes upon the distribution of the electoral franchise, 
which proved Lord Derby to want the confidence of Parliament, 
and which prepared the way for his downfall. 

There then ensued* one of the most singular coalitions that 
ever took place; in which the Whigs flung airuy what was con¬ 
sidered most dear to them—their pride—in order that they 
might retain ascendancy and power; in w-hicli Lord Palmer¬ 
ston consented to humiliate himself by taking office under his 
old antagonist, Aberdeen, on the condition that Jiord John 
Russell should bare his neck to the same yoke, and in wliioli 
the small baud of Peelitcs with about thirty parliamentary 
followers coolly assumed the mastery over the Whigs and their 
numerous followers. This, however, w'us more for show than 
use: for if the Peelitcs liad the lead in the Cabinet, the Whigs 
had the majority; if the IMmc Minister wielded the sceptre at 
the 'Ircasniy, the W’hig chief held the real sceptre on the 
Treasury Bench of the lionse of Commons; if the Peelitcs 
were in possession of the Finances, the Colonies, the Admiralty, 
Lord John Iliis^ell had bti])ulatedtliat he should fill tlu‘ Foreign 
Office with a man of his trust and ]jarty, and till he could find 
one, thathc should hold the office himself. In faet, the Coalition 
ministry was a iiiaehliie, put together of cliecks rather than springs. 
It was a bond of mutual suspicion, not common accord. It was 
a collection of sentries, standing armed to keeji watch ujion one 
another, not a coui})any of soldiers to march or fight in line. 
Whenever any oiu'. minister wanted to do anything in furtherance 
of his ownpcculiarplans. there were two or three others ready and 
powerful enough to prevent him. If Lord John Russell proposed 
Parliamentary Reform, he soon found a majority in the Cabinet 
to outvote him. If Lord Paliucrstoii himself was for drawing 
close to the Emperor Napoleon, there were Sir Charles Wood 
and Sir .James Graham open-mouthed to denounce him. M^hcn 
the .Peelitcs mainly depended on the sup])ort of the Irish 
Catholics, Lord John was given to flout and sneer at them. 
And the Austrian alliance, another great card in Lord Aber¬ 
deen’s hand, was declared a delusion and a snare by his W'hig 
colleague, One of the great duties of a Premier is to apj>oint 
the bishops, and manage tlie Church. But Lord Aberdeen was 
a Presbyterian, and precised from discharging cither function. 
Then liis lordship might dseam of conciliation and alliance; 
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but he had no power or way of carrying them out. Never was 
a ministry so ingeniously put together for the doing of nothing. 
And the only excuse for its formation was, that it bad really 
nothing to do. 

There prevailed,'indeed, a vague ide|i that the self-elevation 
of Louis Napoleon, and his accession to power, had disturbed 
the foundation of European peace. The panic which had been 
created by the alleged insufficiency of our defences, suggested 
to successive ministers the necessity of organizing the militia— 
a serious and yet undecided question. For on the final organ¬ 
ization of the national militia must depend that of the army itself. 
But all this, like Louis Pfiilippc’s war-preparations in 1841 
and 1842, became a mere pretext to place funds at the disposal 
of the War Office, and to give a martial attitude to diplomacy. 
No one dreamed of what was coming; when the very event, 
which the Court looked to as the grand security for the conso¬ 
lidation of peace, led to a rupture and an explosion. 

The death of the Duke of Wellington, and the removal of 
Lord Palmerston from power, had already awakened the Emperor 
of Russia to a sense that the time was opj^ortune for putting a 
prcssui'c upon Turkey. English ministers had imprudently 
sus])ended their active influence over Turkish aflairs; whilst 
French ministers and envoys as imjirudently struggled to re¬ 
cover that ascendancy whicli the Latin church once-enjoyed at 
.Icrusalem, but which the (ireck church, in consequence of the 
long Euro])can war, had inherited. Lord Derby recalled Lord 
Stratford, and would have made him his P'orcign Minister, had 
not M. Bundff, in the Czar's name, strenuously interfered. Sir 
Stratford Canning in Downing-street, would not have suited 
Russia’s book. Her policy w’as already prepared; and no sooner 
was the nomination of Lord Aberdeen as Premier made known 
at 8t. Petersburg, than the Czar began to* open himself to Sir 
Hamilton Sevmour. What the Czar was not aware of was, 

•f ^ 

that his propositions, instead of being poured into the ear of 
Lord Aberdeen, or of a foreign minister who obeyed Lord 
Aberdeen, would, on the contrary, be communicated to one of 
the most faithful sticklers for British and for Continental libe^y 
that England possessed. 

Russia, within the century just elapsed, had conceived plans, 
made proposals, and earned into execution schemes, for the 
partition successively of its three weakest neighbours. It pro¬ 
posed the pai-titioD of Poland, the partition of the Swedish ’ 
monarchy, ahd lastly the partition of Turkey. With regard to 
the partition of Poland, the world has been long amply in¬ 
formed. It is but the other day thayt document was published 
from the Swedish archives, reveoliag the project of the great 
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Frederic and the Court of St. Petersburg to serve Sweden as 
they had served Poland. Nothing can be more similar than 
the conduct and language of the Czar from his first proposal 
for the partition of Turkey in 1844, to his development of it 
in 1804. The basis o^ his proposal was, "that England and 
Bussia, as the great maritime and the great territorial powers, 
should come to a mutual.agreement, which Austria would not 
fail lo accede to, and against which France would not have the 
pow'er to demur. It is to be feared that Nicholas,'in 1844, did 
not receive in this country the categorical reply, that we would 
cuter into no separate agreement, apart from the rest of Europe, 
or without its cognizance. In January, l8o;l, Lord John Russell 
did make that categorical answer. And the having made this 
reply will for ever remain his jwoiidest claim to the character of 
a frank, high-minded, liberal British statesman. 

The great difficulty with ijio Czar was to him an o])portune 
time, when the government of England was on bad terms with 
those of France and of Austria, and when, at the same time, 
the conduct of the Porte offered a fair pretext for Russian 
interference. In 1844, England and France were squabbling, 
but the Porte w-as inoffensive. In 1853, however, there ap¬ 
peared to be the desiied estrangement between England and 
the new Bonaparte emperor, whilst the Porte, by its vacillation 
in Uie question of the churches at Jerusalem, had given Russia 
pretext for provocation. Lord Aberdeen was Prime Minister 
—the most pacific and protocolizing of British statesmen. The 
opportunity was not to be lost: and although Lord .Aberdeen 
appeared too timid to give his co- 0 ]ieratiou in dividing Turkey, 
his tolerance and'exertion might be reckoned upon to make 
tlie Sultan yield, rather than precipitate hostilities. 

It is impossible at present to penetrate the secret of what 
influence Lord Palmerston may have had upon the acts and 
language of tlic Cabinet. Such a document as Lord John 
Russeirs answer, must have had his full approbation. Colonel 
Rose, the charge d'affaires at Constantinople, was Lord Palmer¬ 
ston’s, follower and friend. His summoning the British fleet to 
Constantinople, was an act completely in die spirit and accord¬ 
ing to the policy of his patron. But the ultra-cautious Admiral 
Dundas, w'ho refused to obey that order, and the Aberdeen 
portion of the Cabinet, who approved of that refusal and con¬ 
demned Colonel Rose, triumphed. And here it must be noticed, 
that in selecting one of the Whig party to be Minister for 
Foreira Affairs, Lord John Russeirs choice fell upon a states¬ 
man ot great ability, no doubt, but of that gentleness of temper, 
and amenity of views, whiph led him far more to abet a con¬ 
ciliating and temporizing policy, than one that was bold, deci¬ 
sive, and peremptory. 
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The Foreign Minister, however, of that Coalition Cabinet, 
had the difficult task of reconciling the condicting tendencies of 
Palmerston and Aberdeen. And not only had be to reconcile 
these, but he was compelled to render each decision and each 
act as palatable a§ might be to the Court, notoriously anxious 
and interested in every move. When we'remember that Lord 
Clarendon reproved Colonel Rose for his zeal in summoning 
the dcct, and praised Admiral Dundas for withholding it; 
when we recollect that the repeated and fervid entreaties of 
France for more decided interference at Constantinople were 
rejected; and that, in fact, the French fleet sailed thither alone, 
we may feel pretty well assured that Lord Palmerston, however 
acquiescent, would have desired bolder measures; and that had 
not the outrageous conduct of Prince Menschikoff shocked and 
drove even the mildest to resistance, Lord J^almerston would 
have found his whole policy defeated. Until the Secret Treaty 
proposed by that Prince became known, Uie F.nglish Cabinet 
preserved neutrality between France and Russia. It was merely 
the Czar’s entering first upon provocation and then upon inva¬ 
sion, single-handed, that flung the Aberdeen Cabinet, in its 
ow-n despite, into the arms of France. It was the Czar that 
knitted the bonds between France and Engla7id. And Lord 
I^almerston must have smiled to see Nicholas verifying his 
policy and doing his work, whilst the pacific Lord Aberdeen 
was himself, unconsciously, compelled to lay the foundation of 
a war-alliance. 

In the middle of the year 185.'J the Russian army entered 
the Principalities. It was not for a twelvemonth after, that any 
British and French troops sailed to the Jlosphorus, although 
the Porte declared war in October, and the disaster of Sinope 
murks the last days of November. For the space of one twelve- 
month, in fact, the British Cabinet entrusted the care and ma¬ 
nagement of this Eastern question to Austria, which took 
possession of it, manipulated it, and mumbled over it, without 
advancing a single step towards the solution. The fleets, to he 
sure, were ordered into the Black Sea towards the close of 
1853; but the Admiral, like the Prime Minister, looked to the 
solution of the quarrel rather by protest at Vienna, than by 
cither syreeping the Black Sea or menacing the Russian ports. 
Far from rendering himself master of that sea, the British 
admiral allowed the Russians to send forth cannon, transport 
troops and munitions of war to and from the coast of Cir¬ 
cassia, and on one occasion across the month of the Danube, 
without any attempt being made to impede their manifestly 
warlike manceuvres. In fact, we might as well have had a fleet 
IIBpn paper as in the Black Sea. 
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Had even the year during which the Coalition Cabinet pur¬ 
sued the policy of entrusting all action to Austria, been em¬ 
ployed in preparing for the eventual war, which might at least, 
if it must not come, there would have been some excuse, as 
well as some profit in the delay; but unfortunately not one 
military care seems to have possessed the Government. 
Although Russia was known to have expended immense sums 
in equipment and commissariat, not a single precaution of 
the kind was taken by the English Government. Neither 
depots were prepared, nor means of transport looked to. Even 
^ the militia bill was flowed to linger, and the facilities for 
‘ recruiting and disciplining such an army as might, with any 
.chance of result, be employed against so great an empire as 
Russia, were totally neglected. On this subject, the recent evi¬ 
dence of Sir De Lacy Evans is conclusive. “ The army,” he 
declared, “must liave been sent to Varna by a goveniment which 
was under the impression that there would be no war, and that 
the utmost to bo required of the troops w'ould be a military 
promenade. Those who sent the army,” said Sir De Lacy, 
“must have treated it as certain, that there would be no fighting 
and no wounds, no marchiug and no need of transport.” To 
prevent Russia from capturing Consiantinople was the extent 
of English purposes at first, evipced by the project of fortifying 
Gallipoli. It was toUilly forgotten or iinperceivcd, that defen¬ 
sive or passive war, though it may prevent conquest, still is 
precisely that kind of warfare which is calculated to prolong 
itself, and not lead to peace. But our whole system of Avar 
under Wellington had been defensive, and the men of 1815 who 
swayed both the Treasury and the Horse-Guards could not 
admit the necessity or possibility of any other. 

From Lord Palmerston’s precedents, character, and opinions 
one would suppose that he must have stood up in the Cabinet 
and protested against such obstinate somnolence—such reluct¬ 
ance to arm and such tardiness to act. He coiild'scarcely have 
permitted that blind trust in Austrian zeal and sincerity, which 
kept London and Paris for a twelvemonth waiting on Vienna. 
If Lord Palmerston really felt any such impatience, or if he 
showed it in Cabinet councils, he certainly allowed none of it 
to escape either in Parliament or in his converse Avitli the 
world. Those who spoke with his lordship throughout that 
period, heard him rather excuse'Austria and profess confidence 
in her, than betray either impatience or suspicion. The ex¬ 
pression of such very natural sentiments seemed indeed con¬ 
fined to Lord John Russell, who gave abundant symptoms of 
how ill he was at ease, and how much he deplored the slug¬ 
gishness and fatuity of the ^'abinet, to which he acted the ]|||t 
of parliamentary leader. 
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Had their division in the Coalition Cabinet been the natural 
ones between liberal Tory and moderate ^Vhig, it would 
have been simple and intelligible. But they were far more 
eomplex, and the dissensions and divergences between the 
Whigs themselves were greater than between them and the 
followers of Sir Robert Peel. For a long time a notable por¬ 
tion of tlie Whig party had considered that what is called 
progress in England had proceeded quite far enough. The 
events and results of 1848 conflrrae,d them in that sentiment, 
and they deprecated any schemes for strengthening the party 
by accession to j)<>pular opinion or by any collision with 
radical men or radical iddas. Lord John Russell was the 
terror of these conservative Whigs. He took a view, alto- 
gedier diiTcrent from what they did, of the events of the 
Continent. He maintained that if Louis Philippe had liberal¬ 
ized his franchise in time, and had the sovereigns of Europe 
granted even a small portion of the desires of- their middle 
classes, no convulsions would have taken place, whilst liberty 
and hapjnness would have been secured. The Conservative 
Whigs, on the contrary, seem to have fallen back upon the 
doctrines of M. Guizot Lord John Russell would not 
abandon his opinions; and this led him to propose a further 
extension of that franchise in England, accompanied by 
such reforms as would content the party of progress, and 
admit within the pale of the constitution the higher ranks of 
the earning class, as well as the lower ranks of the proprietary 
body.- This scheme of Lord John Russell's was, however, far 
from popular in iWliamcnt, as it dealt roughly with many 
boroughs, and seriously interfered with existing parliamentary 
interests. It required a strong breeze from without to fill the 
sails of such a measure so as to pass the shoals and counter¬ 
currents of parliament, and that breeze w-as wanting. What, 
however, was remarkable and strange was, that whilst Lord 
John Russell in these and otlier liberal projects* found himself 
opposed by the old Whigs, he was supported on the contrary 
by Sir James Graham and the Pcelites, and by Lord Aberdeen 
himself. So strangely were parts and parties entangled and 
interverted, the member of the Cabinet who took the most pro¬ 
minent part against Jjord John Russell on this occasion was, 
wc are sorry to say, Lord Palmerston. He would not hear of 
the new Reform Bill. He thought it unseasonable, uncalled 
for, suicidal. He threatened to resign, and he did resign, in 
consequence of its being persevered in. And he won on that 
occasion such golden opinions amongst the Conservative Whigs, 
that he has been enabled a,t last to ral^ them to him as Premier, 
and to step into the position of Lorq John himself as head of 
the party. 
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Whilst Lord Palmerston’s Tiews of domestic feeling concili¬ 
ated the stationary and influential portion of the Whigs, his 
candour and opinion in the cabinet with respect to the manage¬ 
ment of the war, were considered to be less directed to throw 
out or criticise Lord Aberdeen, than to conciliate him and the 
Peelitcs. This was more especially the case latterly; thus 
when the war ministry was created, and the Duke of Nc\^castle 
unfortnnalely appointed to it, and when Lord John Russell 
raised his hands in amazement and dissatisfaction at such a 
choice. Lord Palmerston not only said nothing himself, but 
induced Lord John to remain silent, and when Lord John 
Russell’s pent up impatience forced a vent in the shape of an 
explosion- that blew up the cabinet, w'c have seen Lord Pal¬ 
merston show indignation at his Whig colleagues and sym¬ 
pathy with his Peelitc ones, as if these had been the injured 
and the innocent, and as if liOrd John was the most unreason¬ 
able of men in seeking to place the war department in more 
efficient hands. 

In all die conduct of Lord Palmerston ■vve arc sorry to dis¬ 
cern more skill than frankness, and far more policy than 
liberalism. After the monstrous blow that Lord John Ilusscll 
had dealt in dismissing him, wc cannot but say, that Lord Pal¬ 
merston was fully justified in taking revenge, and in looking 
to his own personal elevation. But when we contrast the 
frankness of Lord John Russell, his faithful attachment to 
reform, liis defluuce of Russia and straightforward rejection of 
its proposals, when we see his honest impatience of the -Aber¬ 
deen humbug at Vienna and of the Newcastle humbug at the 
War Office, all blut ting out in despite of the habitual discreet¬ 
ness of the statesman; when we observe bow that Lord John 
showed himself prepared to sacrifice all pride, to be contented 
with any place or none, provided he could serve the cause and 
the party, we cannot but draw- from all these a high idea 
of the political* honesty and magnanimity of Lord John, and 
•annot but contrast it with the more successful astuteness of 
some oi his colleagues. And yet, such is the justice of con¬ 
temporaries, that Lord John Russell has been accused of being 
tricky and time-serving by writers who represent Lord Aberdeen 
as a very Solomon, and Lord Palmerston as the most ingenuous 
of politicians. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists as to whether 
Lord John Russell was right in displaying so great an indiffer¬ 
ence on the subject of official rank, and whether he has intro¬ 
duced a beneficial or a pernicious precedent, by showing him¬ 
self prepared to descend from the high office of Prime 
Minister, and accept a stlLbordinatc place under another states- 
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man, many of whoso tendencies and connexions were cer¬ 
tainly opposed to bis own All will acquit Lord John of 
practising such condescension for the love of emolument, 
of place, or even of power. In so doing, he sacrificed his 
pride to his party and his cause, and kept the Tories from 
office. Hut public respect has certainly grown loss both for 
the liigh office of premier and for the men who have filled it. 
Above all, men have ceased to hold in much esteem the Whig 
])arty, which, although so thickly ]>lantcd with grandees that 
there was scarcely room for a shoot of humble birth to rise out 
from beneath its shade, nevertheless was willing to make itself 
small and humble, and marshal itself behind such a mere Tory 
clerk as Lord Aberdeen, who was without commercial talents 
or statesmanlike qualities of any kind, except that he knew how 
to bow at Court, and because about a score of I’eclite officials 
had mustered beneath Itis lead. Had this been dune for a great, 
a good, a potent j)urposn, it would have been something. Hut it 
was purposeless. Free ti'ade was secured by Tory admission. 
Progress and reform were tabooed in the Cabinet more than in 
parliament. There was no public object, but that of resi^tiug 
reform, as its ambition began to loom in the horizon. Hut for 
this aim the Coalition Cabinet and the chiefdorn of Lord Aber¬ 
deen was certainly the worst machinery, the most incapable, 
and unfit, that could have been conceived or ])Ut together. 

People in high ])laccs and of wise reputation thought and 
said, that coining differences were fur diplomacy to settle, and 
that no one was so fit for that task as Lord Aberdeen. Here 
was the first and the grand mistake; these difierenees were not 
for diplomacy to settle, but for resolution and even menace 
to render impossible. It has been said, and w'c thought with 
great truth, that had either Lord Aberdeen or Lord Palmerston 
been minister, with full power, the war would not have taken 
place. It is very probable. Lord Aberdeen would have 
ado])tod Lord Grey’s plan of advising Turkey to yield to llussia 
die right of protecting the Christians, which it sought. Russia it 
was plain, would in all and every case wield the Protectorate 
ile furto, and to consign the right in a Treaty, did not add any 
real advantage to the position of Russia. Lord Palmerston 
with full ])owor, at least the Lord Palmerston of old days, would 
have said, Russia’s entering the Principalities is war, and 
.*>0,000 French and English shall occu])y Varna the moment 
that invasion is known. In either case we should not have 
had the present war. 

Lord Palmerston, however, had not the power, and perhaps 
he was not the same statesman we t«A)k him for, We believe 
him to be die only man in die Cabiilbt, who saw from the first 
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that war was coming, and that it was inevitable. Moreover, 
there was no need that he himself should occupy the first place, 
in order tq provoke it Even with Lord Aberdeen as Prime 
Minister, and acting the part of conjuror to exorcise it, that 
spectre must advance and take possession of Europe. Lord Pal¬ 
merston saw this, saw that it was far better that the catastrophe 
should come without his intervention. And he therefore sat 
himself down in his quiet comer of the Home Office, whilst the 
tide of- circumstances was driving the pacific Lord Aberdeen 
into a declaration of war, and an alliance with the Emperor 
Napojeon. Lord Palmerston was so absorbed and delighted 
with tlie spectacle, and so interested in watching European 
policy and affairs gradually come to a point, which rendered 
his own policy the only possible one to adopt, tliat we cannot 
be surprised to find him neglecting his special duties of Home 
Minister, and falling into error, which his expex^efice ought to 
have avoided. * ‘. 

But here we touch upon what in our opinion AvitPbe found 
a great drawback to Lord Palmerston's usefulness, and the 
great obstacle in the way of his success as a leading minister. 
His lordship lived au official life previous to 1815. He was 
a member of that government which carried on the successful 
war of the opening of the centur}’^, and which triumphed over 
Napoleon in 1815. That war was carried on, and that triumph 
achieved by a Tory party, acting pn Tory principles, by the 
concentration of power and patronage in a fc^v hand.s, and by 
the bribing of Inrgc interests, such as the landed, the West 
Indian, the monied, ^o sujiport a system by which they profited. 
Of popular liberty, progress, and of freedom, even commercial, 
not a word was breathed. The powers of administration were 
centralized. If a great town called a meeting, it was ridden 
over by dragoons; if a lord-^eutenant impugned the Govern¬ 
ment, he was dismissed. 

There are many people, nay, a school of politicians iu Eng¬ 
land, who think that war can only be carried on in their views, 
in other words, that the Tories alone, or statesmen adopting 
Tory principles, can carry it on. The Tories think so them¬ 
selves. And they abet the war, not that they hate Russia, or 
would put down despotism, but because they deem war to be 
that stote of things, and to constitute that atmosphere, over 
which Tories must preside. Now our fear is, that Lord 
Palmerston is also of opinion, that war is to be carried on by 
a strong government, rather than by a liberal one, and with the 
support and by means of the aristocratic, the monied, and the 
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upper classes, rather than by popular effort or adhesion. 
Accordingly we find, that when Lord John Ilussell 4 |>ersisted in 
widening the franchise, and in a scheme of internal improvement 
which, could not interfere with' war, Lord Palmerston opposed 
both it and him. Then in his Police bill, the'Home minister 
siiowed an inclination to override and supersede all local 
authorities, whether against magistrates or grand juries, and 
substituted a French scheme of centralized police. This was 
attempted without a due consideration of the details, and it 
was defeated. But the most striking proofs of what we fear 
are to be found ip the modf; in which Lord Palmerston after¬ 
wards composed liis administration. And what we fear is 
simply this, that Lord Palmerston, though a*man of energy 
and activity, is not a man of progress. Whilst it is more 
necessiiry for a statesman to have advanced ideas in order to 
make M'ar successfully, than to administer the affairs of a 
’Country in peace. 

In order to convoy a full idea of what we conceive the 
mission and duty of a statesman at present, wc must say a few 
words of the war. And these are necessary; for the people of 
England, it is evident, have no adequate idea of what war is, 
aud what it requires. 

In the last two hundred years we have waged several wars; 
but it was merely as a naval power, or as auxiliaries by land; 
the great nation putting forth but a tithe of its strength, paying 
indeed for gigantic armies, but employing in the field diminu¬ 
tive ones, which were as nothing compared to the great masses 
that w’ure elsewhere moved. Fortune indeed favoured these 
our small elforts with victory, and crowned our few heroes with 
glory—so that our annals hjud us ti^ sup])ose, that we beat 
Louis XIV. with some 30,000 men, and Napoleon with sonic 
40,000; and the tradition remains amongst us, that we can 
fight aud conquer with such handfuls of men, as any of our 
humdrum, aristocratic governments can raise and can manipu¬ 
late, the great peojde of England remaining mere distinct 
spectators of the martial effort. 

We cannot, however, always hope to wage war as auxiliaries, 
and whilst wo do so, we must make up our minds to have secon¬ 
dary weight ill the resolutions or conditions of peace. Let us take 
an example, and picture to ourselves what the present state 
of things may lead to. though wc sincerely trust it will not. 
Wc engaged in the present war with the rank of principals. 
We affected to undertake the expedition to Sebastopol in 
conjunction with the French, and on an equality with them. 
But such was our economy and want of cither foresight or 
resources, that the French have tliia ditnent 100,000 men in 
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the Crimea, while we have at most 25,000. Wc know how 
much the qiarrcl of France with Prussia w'as a personal one. 
The Czar Nicholas had in marriage-negotiations and other 
affairs, put grievous shame on the Emperor Napoleon. lio 
consulted England respecting the partition of Turkey, and 
treated France as a second-rate power, that mii.st abide by 
decisions and facts, taken and accomplished without her cogni¬ 
zance. Suppose that Alexander 11. makes amends for all 
these, and mollides the French Emperor, where arc wc? Wc 
should be just in the same po.sition that wc were in 1814 
and 1815, unable to prevent the absorption of Poland by 
Hiissia, of Saxony by Prussia, and of all Italy bj' Austria, 
which forbade c^^en a constitution of British making to be con¬ 
tinued in Sicily. We were the dupes and the plaything of the 
despotic pow’ers then. And wc may bo so to-morrow, because 
we have no army and no military force capable of independent 
action. We are keeping up the ])rctcnsions of a first-rate 
political power, with but the military establishment of a tlfird- 
rate one. 

Wc are far from desirous of seeing England become a fir.st- 
rate military pow'cr. We should much prefer (so far wo agree 
with Mr. Bright) learning that the oilers of the yoiiug Czar 
had been seriously cnlcrtaiiied by the conference of Vienna, 
and that the result should be Peace, on the basis of the Four 
Points, with such guarantees as the freedcun of the Black Sea, 
and the cessation of itussian menaces as could be agreed upon, 
Wc sincerely desire this, for even with this tcrminatioii of ihe 
war, Bussiaii supremacy will have received a severe clieck. 
Germany with all Its jjowers will ha\e been eomparati\elv freed 
from the diplomatic yoke of Russia; and that country, despite 
its retrograde government, must advance, gi-ow jjowerful, 
nnitod and sensitive, until it can undertake of it.self tliat 
restoration of its Sclavonic neighbour and brother to iu.dcpcii- 
dence, which is necessary for justice and for the balance of 
power in the East of Europe, but which would cost England 
and France too severe an efl'ort to accomj)lisli, ill fitted as 
both France and the German powers are at present to accom¬ 
plish aught for the emancipation or liberty of other peoples. 

It may be, however, that Russia will not, and that its young 
Em))cror cannot, yield: it may be that Austria will shrink now 
more than ever from coercive measures. As to Prussia, its 
last demand of the German Diet, was that Mjiycnce and 
llastadt should be fully garrisoned and placed in a state of 
defence, a plain indication that it looked to hostilities from 
France, and not from Piissia. If such be the prospects of 
1855, Great Britain imistFcomc forward as a first-rate military 
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power. She cannot content herself with contingents of 25,000 
]nen. She must, in order to keep her position among 
the other powers of Europe, send into the field an army 
of 120,000 men, which employs as many more to support or 
recruit them. JjCt not the cost alarm us. Our military esti¬ 
mates arc as large as those of France. The estimates for 
1855 amount to forty millions sterling, or a milliard of francs, 
wliith far surpass the estimates of France, and is fur more than 
th(! annual revenue of Russia. The rate of labour and the 
price of provisions, arc now on a par in both countries. We 
have cheaper means of eqitipmcnt. Our colonies mulvO up 
every dilTeronce between the populations of Fsaiice and Eng¬ 
land. And we have a large standing army in India, disciplined 
and olTicered, and every way capable of a cauipaigi\, cither 
north or south of the Caucasus. 

The problem, then, is to find this large army ft)r England at 
the same price as uontinental armies, paying, as France does, its 
soldiers by contingent jirizes and ])romotionB, not merely trick¬ 
ing the destitute into becoming food for powder, but enticing by 
fair chances large bodies of the population for a brief portion 
of time, to undergo the ordeal of war. This it is jilain cannot 
be done under the existing system. We are now raising 
40,000 or 50,000 men a>y(!ar, ainl w’c are sjiending qiiite as 
many. We undertook a siege in the winter months—that is, wo 
went to meet the enemy in the cireumstaiiccs, where tjierc was 
most advantage to them and least advantage to ns, a^id we did 
this, bi!caiise w'e had no means of moving an army in the field, 
and therefore could undertake nothing, saw stationary war. 
Now, no great con<[nest, no vast j)olitical result was ever ob¬ 
tained by a siege however sjiecessfiil. Napoleon never formed 
a sicgii in his great camjiaigns, and never tarried for one. And 
the allies in conquering him folIow(^d the same tactics. A vic¬ 
tory in the field wins an empire, whereas the destruction of 
thi' strongest fortress never decides anything, beyond affording 
a good and new basis of operations. But as we were uuable to 
inarch to the Danube, wc perforce must sit down beforcj Sebas- 
to])ol. And what has been the result of our sitting down 
there ? Some glory, no doubt, achieved at the Alma and. at 
lukcrmaiin, but profit none, save that of rendering war imprac¬ 
ticable and jieace impossible. 

What we want is an anny, and the metins of giving to it life 
and movement. The present system of govenimeiit in Eng¬ 
land is incapable of giving us that. It can neither raise the 
men, nor feed them, nor move them. Its utmost jiowcrs extend 
to the putting together of a small 'model army of gentle¬ 
men officers^ and servant soldiers^ tfie one consisting of the 
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porcelain clay, the other of the mud which settles at the bottom 
of our social basin. Both classes are exhaustible whilst the 
mind and pith of the nation is to be found neither in one nor 
the other. The middle class of Englishmen is at present 
excluded from the army. And the middle agricultural class, 
the farmer and the farmer’s sons, the smaller, poorer, ainl 
decayed gentry; these, too proud to enlist in the present 
condition of the soldier, and too poor ever to hope to be oflSders, 
—these with their kindred non-agriciiltural class, the dare¬ 
devil sons of the industrious, who bend themselves with diffi¬ 
culty to dull earning and industiious life,-J-thcse, which the 
colonies take unbroken and unreclaimed, would form one of 
those armies, at the head of whieh Cromwell fought, and before 
which the Cavaliers and their servile followers were srvept like 
chaff before the flail. What England could produce is not, 
indeed, an army of sanx culotteity like tliosc first armies of the 
French revolution, which did fair but no wondrous service, but 
armies like those which came after them, into which the young 
of the entire middle population were swept, and which raised 
up its own officers and its own generals in a few campaigns 
of irresistible conquest and of glorious victorj'. 

Who will give us an iirmy like that ? Alas! not the Whigs, 
not even Lord Palmerston,—not the Tories, though they boast 
Lord Ellenborough as another (’arnot. All these are men of 
routine—men who have studied war as it was waged fifty j'cars 
ago—men who, like Lord Paumure, declare the present regi¬ 
mental system the perfection of military organization, and, 
like Lord Hardinge, might permit one old, staid, mainuid st;r- 
geant-major in each regiment to become ensign, but who would 
think the service disorganized if a dashing young sergeant was 
to be promoted for mere bravery. 

The greatest element of success in war is novelty. No 
country and no commander ever achieved great ascendancy or 
won great triumphs, except b}' inventing a totally new system 
of maiiinuvring and of figliting. Gustavus Adolphus, Marl¬ 
borough, Frederic the Great, Napoleon, all conquered b)' in¬ 
venting each a new science and a new mode of war. And the 
new science included a new military organization. Neither the 
Haglans nor the (huirobcrts, nor the Austrian General Hess, 
nor Gortschakofl*, arc men to do this. And these feathered 
and cpauletted gentry are capable of poddering through ten 
campaigns*with a yearly sacrifice of 200,000 soldiers, without 
deciding the fate of empires or making any change in the posi¬ 
tion of aflairs. and politics in the East. A man may, indeed, 
rise in England or in Tftkey, or Austria or Russia, who would 
change the whole aspect of. affairs. But the chief and almost 
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only chance of such a man is that infusion of democracy into 
an army, which calls forth all the military talents of a nation. 
At present the French, the Austrian, the Russian, and the 
Turkish, all afford greater facilities and more numerous chances 
for merit to assert and elevate itself than an English system. 
With us the development of a great military capacity must be 
a miracle, at least whilst our admirals and generals, as well as 
their lieutenants, are appointed as at present And we do not 
see that either Lord Palmerston or Lord Panmuro are likely 
to make the least change. 

Whilst saying tjiis, and declaring tliat the present men and 
the present system are unequal to the task of calling forth 
and utilizing the energies of the country in a national and a 
great war, we must admit that no one is so wclf calculated to 
w-ork the whole s^'stem to the very best that it is capable of, as 
Lord Palmerston. Uis whole soul must be in the struggle. As 
a Secretary at War of many years' standing, he must be ac¬ 
quainted with the machinery and the routine. And if Austria 
and France so bestir themselves, that we shall merely have 
need to furnish some 30,000 or 40,000 men. Lord Paliner- 
stou can do that, for he is personally most active, and intel> 
liguiit, and experienced. Ilut 40,000 English soldiers will not 
subdue Russia; nor will an ally like Austria seriously lend a 
hand in the subjugation of Russia, so that we arc incredulous 
and fearful of the result. 

Then be it taken into account that Lord Palmerston being 
the very best man, the most accomplished representative of the 
present system, should he fail, the system fails. The summons 
to war has roused the people. They are deeply interested and 
excited. They watch every move; they appreciate every 
blunder. Nothing is any longer hidden from them. And the 
incapacity of generals, commissaries, admirals, staff-officers, 
and harbour-masters, are as familiar to them as to the em¬ 
ployers of these miserable functionaries. Should this misrule 
continue unremedied, and should it continue to produce tho 
same, effects of opportunities lost, armies sacrificed, millions 
flung away, and die nation stamped with incapacity and dis¬ 
grace, then we may depend upon it the people will, in some 
way or other, take the matter into their own hands. We have 
no need of insurrection or troubles in England, in order to 
eficct changes that amount to revolution. The public Aoice 
from one end of the isle to the other has but to raise a shout, 
and what can stand before it ? Not certainly either die aris¬ 
tocracy of birth, or of official experience, to which a seat in the 
Cabinet has become a vested interestNot the aristocracy of 
wealth, or that band of successful speculators who purchase 
[Vol. LXin. NJbxXIV.]— Nj3W Sjsbies. VoL VH. No. U. E E 
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themselves into Parliament, and certainly not the men of any 
particular party; for there is not a single parliamentary party 
which, as such, can command the confidence of the people. And 
here we think that Lord Palmerston threw away a great oppor¬ 
tunity, and gave deplorable proof of his not being equal to the 
crisis. No man, indeed, can have maneeuvred more ably dur¬ 
ing the last year, or paved tliu way with more skill for his own 
elevation to high office. And when we say manccuvre, we 
imply nothing dishonourable or underhand. He tripped up no 
liieiid; he over-reached no colleague. He never showed coldness 
even, except to tliose who had first shown cqmity to him. Uiit 
the patience, the activity, the address, the moderation in word, 
the apropos in act, which raise men to ^cat places, were never 
more fully displayed than by Lord Palmerston in his tardy 
ascent to the chief office of the State. Ilis conduct in attaining 
supreme power was perfect; it was the use he has made of that 
power in forming a ministry, which makes us doubt him. 

Nothing can be more manifest at this time, than that the 
great claim to office is capacity. W'c have a proof of it in the 
buoyancy and success, up to a very recent period, of the 
Peel party, which, with little more than a score, or four-aiid- 
twenty votes in Parliament, have forced theiusclics into office, 
rendered the Tories unable to hold it by keeping aloof from 
them, and made up Whig deficiency by their sujiport. They, 
indeed, presumed too mucli iijion this, deeming that thet had 
a perfect monopoly of cleverness. Good accountants, fair 
economists, fluent, if not eloquent, speakers, carr}‘ing red 
tapeisin to perfection, they imagined themselves to have all the 
qualities of Jupiter and Mars, as well as of Alercury and 
Minerva. They shared between them the great business of the 
W’ar. They would have it all to themselves. They would not 
allow a Whig to meddle wdth it. Knowing lliat they reigned by 
the grace of their capacity, they were resolved to prove it, by 
organizing victorj’ and directing armies, as never army was 
directed. Poor Puelites, the thunderbolt which they tried to 
wield scorched their puny hands. Even the mercantile, busi¬ 
ness of feeding and transporting troops they did not under¬ 
stand. They were cheated on all hands; steam-packet com¬ 
pany, commissary and contractor, all put ministers in their 
pocket. And whilst Air. Gladstone was higgling for pence with 
the capitalists of die city, these same capitalists or their 
brethren were getting millions out of his colleagues. Each 
soldier sent to the Crimea has cost us a thousaud pounds; and 
■wnen wo got the precious diousand pounds’ worth of huinauiiy 
thc.rc, we threw him av»ay by refusing him a halfpenny’s worth 
of bread and a great coet. 

It was public acclamation and impaticn4|| that demanded 
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the dismissal of these men; the same public acclamation that 
pointed to Lord Palmerston as the most zealous and active 
chief to direct both diplomacy and war. And yet Lord Pal¬ 
merston, never looking beyond Parliament, stood up as the 
defender of these men—^nay, feigned to be their accomplice, in 
order to win their adherence. He failed, fortunately. And 
then he had the magnificent opportuIRlty of Hinging himself on 
the country by the formation of a ministry independent of 
party, without any recommendation save fitness—a ministry 
ad hoc, of men untried by precedent, unfettered by connexion; 
a man of practical military knowledge like Sir De Lacy Evans, 
for War Minister, and a man of business to stop the horrible 
dilapidation of the transport and provision service. It will be 
said. Parliamentary parties would have crushed such a ministry 
.forthwith. They durst not. Jjord Palmerston’s hold of power 
depended then, as it depends now, upon one condition—viz., 
success in'war. Nothing else will uphold him; and that would 
have equally iijiheld a ministry of new untried men. 

Indeed, we are far from thinking that the old parliamentary 
parties would have been severe towards a ministry of no -paxty. 
if the Tories declined to form a ministry, and if the Peclites 
took the first opportuuity of retreating from the one just formed, 
it was in no small degn;e owing to the belief that Sebastopol 
could not be taken; that it was extremely hazardous to storm 
it, and that even its subjugation, if achieved, would annihilate 
ivhsit disease had spared of our gallant army. Lord Derby 
shrunk from such risk and such res})uijsibility. As to the Peelites, 
tliey felt that to have a sluare of further rciicrscs and greater 
disorder would sink thtun for ever. In this state of opinion, 
])rcvailiug amongst ])aiiiamentary men, a ministry, composed 
on no other ground than capacity, would have commanded 
respect in Parliament, and it would Jiave had a better chance 
than any other to ensure success in the Crimea. 

There was. one man, indeed, quite bold enough to have 
formed a ministry, and have incuiTcd any risk—that was Lord 
John Russell, who seemed unaware that he had alienated the 
Conservative-Whigs by his Reform Bill, and by those sudden 
acts and resolves which he was in the habit of taking without 
consulting them. When Jjord Derby gave up the task of 
composing an administration, Lord John undertook it wi^ the 
greatest simplicity, and the grave Conservative Whigs, although 
they liked not his lead, still shrunk from saying nay to bne who 
had been so long their leader. It was only when Lord John 
Russell came to Lord Clarendon, that he met from that per¬ 
sonage a frank refusal to serve under-him. This refusal from 
the youngest of the party, from oiie whom he had himself 
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appointed, had such an effect upon Lord John, that he at once 
abandoned his enterprise. Perhaps he saw then, for the first 
time, that the Conservatire-Whigs had withdrawn their prefer¬ 
ence for him; and that with the Court resentful for his over¬ 
throw of Aberdeen, the Peelites equally angr}* from the same 
cause, his Premiership vms impossible. When it was proved 
to Lord John' that whal^as denied to him, was granted to 
Lord Palmerston, that the Whigs would rally to him, the 
Peelites support and the Court tolerate him, the old Whig 
chief at once took the crown of chieftainship from his own 
head, and transferred it to that of his more fortunate friend, 
rival, and colleague. 

The frank disinterestedness of Lord John threw every chance 
into Lord Palmerston’s hands. He w'as sure of the Parlia¬ 
ment within, and of the people without. There was nothing 
he might not have done. But Lord Palmerston did not look 
beyond the walls of St. Stephen’s. He heard not the voice 
of the country, and recognised neither its exigencies nor its 
power. His acts during the previous year, especially those 
^ti-liberal ones .by which he opposed reform and checked 
Lord John, had endeared him to the Conservative-Whigs, and 
to them he had recourse, the moment that the Peelites fell off 
from him. Never was the c6untry so astonished and disap¬ 
pointed, when, having learned the ]>rcvious day that Lord Pal¬ 
merston had been thus deserted, because, forsooth, he could not 
stop inquiries, they found him on the morrow have recourse, 
not to the country or its capacities, but to the old, worn-out 
dregs of Whiggism, to men who most of them w'cre as inveterate 
enemies of change or reform as the Tories themselves, to men 
whose very religion is nepotism, whose ideas and whose poli¬ 
tics are all in the past. A ministry which the old boroiigh- 
iDongering Parliament would not have tolerated, was thrust 
down the throat of a Reformed Parliament and of an impatient 
country. Woe to such a ministry, when it shall prove, a.s it 
must, even more superannuated and feeble than its predecessors. 
Woe to the system that could be so blind and so effete as to 
put forth such a Cabinet. And alas ! for Lord Palmerston 
himself, that having climbed the rounds of office for fifty years, 
he could do no better, on reaching the summit, than call the 
halt, the lame, and the blind of his acquaintances to act as the 
advanced guard of the country in the most serious of war 
strugglds, which evidently requires all the youth, vigour, inven¬ 
tion, resolution, all the daring and desperate spirit of the British 
race. 


In the midst of thefts throes and straggles of old parties 
and ancient politicians iff England, to keep the game of powm* 
in their own hands, as if youth and vigour were dangerous 
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qualities, certain to destroy all they undertake, there has 
occurred abroad one of those events, which change the whole 
aspect of things, and which substitutes youth for age, on one 
of the greatest thrones of Europe. A chance cold has re¬ 
moved from the throne of Russia the prince who, in pursuing 
a policy, of encroachment, had con^ved to offend and alarm 
all Europe, and to unite three potentSingdoms against him. A 
great obstacle to peace is thereby certainly removed; and yet, if 
a vigorous prosecution of war were the surest and shortest way 
to peace, it has also raised obsta^cles in the way of active war, 
which are likely at least to,retard it. Even if England and 
France be inclined to show no greater measure of forbearance 
to the young; Czar than to his predecessor, this can scarcely 
be expected of the young Emperor of Austria. Austria, 
indeed, gains too much by her alliance with the West, to 
admit of the possibility of her deserting it. Austria gains the 
opening of the Danube; she succeeds to the supremacy which 
Russia has lost in the Principalities. Shutting out Russia and 
its influence from Servia, she can proceed undisturbed in her 
designs upon the Slavon tribes of the Danube. Austria has, 
moreover, shown herself more liberal and patriotic than 
Prussia, a truer representative of German feeling, and a more 
vigorous champion of German interests. The Einperpr Fer¬ 
dinand will not give up these advantages and forfeit this 
position; but he will keep them and it, in giving as little 
offence to Russia as he can well do; for after die war is over, 
and the fleets and armies of die West withdrawn, Austria will 
be left in presence of Russia, its rivalry and its vengeance, 
both of which might be indulged in so many secret and dan¬ 
gerous ways, that Austria inns considerable risks, and must 
cling to the Western alliance. But if summer, or even if 
spring, still retain our armies in the Crimea, it is to be feared 
that Austria will not stir from her present neutrality. 

It is not our Cabinet—no, not even with Lord Palmerston 
at die head of it—^that will rouse Austria from diis torpor; 
for the Emperor Napoleon is said to have exclaimed, on being 
made acquainted with the conditions that Lord John Russell 
was conveying to Vicuna, “ That such moUense would encou¬ 
rage Austria in temporizing and wearing out the summer.'* 
J3ut however soft and supine a government of Whig veterans 
must inevitably be, there is one spirit in Europe that knows 
no rest, and which will stoop to no concessions. There 
is the Emperor Napoleon, who raves of the great strategetical 
marches of bis uncle, fmd who has prepared all for a march to 
the Vistula^. One hundred and twenty thousand French at 
Cracow, together with a large military and naval division in 
the Baltic, are the true and only preliminaries of a solid peace. 
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So tbinivs the French Emperor. And he has not scrii])led 
to risk the ojipositiou of Prussia in obtaining permission for the 
corps to pass through Germany, a permission which Prussia 
has strenuously refused and opposed. If Prussia, Belgium, 
and Saxony would grant the use of their railroads, and the 
Belgian line might be even done without, a French army and 
its appurtenances could 1|b convoyed in a very short space of 
time to Cracow, or to the Russian frontier. Should Prussia 
refuse, it would be compelled to take the route of Loiubardy, 
and would find small railroad assistance till it reached A^icenza. 

Austria is said to have franklv offered tlie use of this route in 

• 

case of need, l^russia, on the other hand, has replied to it 
by calling on the Diet to arm and garrison the federal for¬ 
tresses on and near the Rhine. The Emperor Napoleon has 
replied to this by creating an.arm}' for the East; hnd what ho 
means by the East, appears from the cantonments of the said 
army, which extend from Paris to Saar-Louis. The lin])e- 
rialist ConstiUttiunnel has given an account of these jirocei'd- 
ings, and has summed up those of Russia with the apothegm, 
—Quern Dem vult prirnt demeuttif. 

Such a state of relations boLweoii France and Prussia must 
greatly augment the desire of England for peace. Had 
Nicholas lived, he would have furthered a breach betAveen 
Prussia and France with all his might, in the hojm that a 
French invasion of Germany might arouse the jicople of that 
country, as well as of England, to their old jealousy of France. 
We trust that Alexander tlic Second will not pursue this dan¬ 
gerous game; for France might issue such a manifesto, upon 
entering the Palatinate, as w'ould perfectly satisfy the Germans, 
especially when it w'as done in concert with Austria; and 
Prussia finally would have to pay die forfeit of abetting 
Russia in her ambitious pretensions and unwarrantable aggres¬ 
sions. 

One consideration, however, should restrain the zeal of the 
French Emperor. No one is more anxious than he to avoid 
awakening cither popular spirit or national war in any part of 
Europe. Did a spark of that kind burst anywhere into flame, 
there is no conceiving where it would stop; and were Germans 
arrayed one against the other, battles fought, armies discom¬ 
fited, a national army would be formed of itself, and almost by 
magic in Germany, which would soon display aims of its own, 
and would not long want a commander.. If such* a flame was 
lit in Germany, we may imagine what would take place in 
Itai}', as well as through the regions pegplcd by the Sclavonic 
race. There are thoui^nds in Europe anxiously awaiting 
such a chance; and here, is the grave ililemma of the Frcnch 
Emperor,—^the war ended without marked results, w ith advan- 
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tages confined to the Danube and the Principalities, and the 
modification of treaties, advantages unintelligible to the masses 
of the French people, docs not strengthen the Imperial throne. 
!Napoleon the First had always something to show. His wars 
not only gratified the national pride, and gave a glorious 
exercise for his despotism, but it brought wherewith to pay and 
reward the thousands of officers and gjbnerals whom the war had 
created. But a war ending on mere diplomatic rearrangements, 
and with the necessity of reducing an army of 700,000 to one- 
half the number, begets a spirit of comparison and malcon¬ 
tent. 

^'et if the French Emperor refuses to conclude such a peace 
as this, he must go the length of continental war. And con¬ 
tinental war must not only set on foot German armie.s, but 
awaken a German spirit. It may be said at the Tuilerics that 
tlie campaigns of Jena, of Austerlitz, and of Wagram did not 
do this. But the Germany of 18o5 is as unlike the Germany 
of 1805, as the France of the present day differs from the 
Franco of Louis XIV. Victories like those might indeed awe 
people as well as princes into submission to him that gained 
tliciri. But what vras the origin of these victories? A general 
dissolution of society in France, a destruction of the old go¬ 
vernment and its hereditary classes, an array penetrated by de¬ 
mocracy, and a calling forth of all its energies to make war 
and war alone, to the neglect of everything else. These were 
the French that won the victories of Napoleon I. Where are 
such French to win the victories of Napoleon HI ? Surely not 
the reluetant coiiscri}>t6, and the mediocre generals who have 
been grubbing up the earth before Sebastopbl. 

The great decision of peace or war, and if war continues, of 
a general continental one, must after all rest mainly with the 
now Emperor of Russia. If ho be desirous of peace, and bold 
enough to make tlic indispensable sacrifice of that policy of 
Catherine, of Alexander, and of Nicholas, which sought to ex¬ 
tend the Russian empire to the Bosphorus, France could not, 
Fingland would not, gainsay him. But by the time that this 
is published, the world will be able to form a judgment from 
Lord John Riisseirs' uiovements of what we are to expect. 
Wc, for our part, fear a continuation of llie war in the Crimea. 
There, it seems, wc purpose inarching to attack the Russian 
army that is outside of the fortress, which we are then to return 
to invest. But suppose the Russiaus refuse to combat, and 
either shut their whole army in Sebastopol,t)r retreat amongst 
the mountains and elude pursuit, time will be thus gained for 
the large reinforcements that must ajrive. And how are we 
advanced ? Austria remains armr hras, awaiting the success 
and ^pport of the Allies. In this case we cannot but tremble 
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for the prospective laurels of Lord Palmerston, and we doubt 
his success as a war minister. Not but that he will give the 
utmost efficiency to our military system such as it exists, and 
as much vigour to our alliance as it is capable of. But Lord 
Palmerston is not prepared to give England such a national 
army as would place that countiy as foremost in the art-and 
achievement of war as il^is in other pursuits, where the na¬ 
tional mind and energies have had full sway. 

Let us then for every reason hope for peace, peace that raa}' 
secure independence and an impassable frontier to Turkey, 
without enslaving the Danubian tribes and provinces to any 
one power. We have frankly stated oiu: belief, and our reasons 
for believing, that Lord Palmerston will not make a triumphant 
war minister abroad, nor a progressive minister at home. At 
the same time let us say, we know of no statesman more likely 
to exercise a favourable and liberal influence in the negotiations 
and the questions which must aiisc and claim prolonged attention 
in the gradual settlement of the East. That settlement includes 
the form of government and the degree of independence to be 
given to the Principalities of the Danube, and it also comprises 
the kind of administration which shall be applied to Turkey, 
to Bulgaria, and indeed all its European provinces* We must 
confess, that we should have no satisfactory hopes of the nature 
of this settlement, were the governments of France and of 
Austria left to apply their jninciples and dictate, their wishes. 
The only hope of any thing national or liberal, or solid, allowing 
self-development to the oppressed Christian races, reposes 
upon England. And no fitter minister can represent England 
in this respect than Lord Palmerston. He has ever been the 
champion of constitutional liberty in Greece against the eflbits 
of Bussia, die intrigues of Austria, and the caprice of France. 
The Sultan himself has never had so liberal advice as.from Lord 
Palmerston. And though his lordship has shown a firm belief, 
even to the verge of Quixotism, in the political wealth and 
wisdom of the Turks as a race, this has still not prevented him 
from recommending and even forcing upon them an abandon¬ 
ment of all their old Turkish habits of misrule, which some fear 
to be too intimate a part of Turkish nature to be ever eradicated 
or separated from it. 

If Lord Palmerston has ever been a liberal friend and coun¬ 
sellor to Turkey, wc cannot forget the true and courageous sym¬ 
pathies which he expressed for Hungary and for Italy—sympa¬ 
thies which won foi^im at the time, and since, the confidence of 
the British public, and the hatred of every European despot. 
Although his lordship’s hopes ,of the regeneration of Italy, and 
of the constitutional independence of Hungary, may have 
vanished, and although the faith which he placed in the ^eaty 
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of 1848, have perforce been transferred to surer allies, such as 
Jiouis Napoleon and the Emperor Francis Joseph, we must 
admit that circumstances are more to blame than aught else. 
Lord Palmerston has shown himself ready to lay hold of every 
instrument and every ally that presented themselves, for the 
emancipation of Europe, and for the ascendancy of the civilized 
West over the despotic and barbarous East. 

In Lord Palmerston, therefore, as a Prime Minister, directing 
and controlling the foreign policy and diplomacy of the country, 
we have great confidence. We are sorry to find him hampered 
by so many colleagues from,amongst the Conservative Whigs; 
sorry that he did not summon to his side some new men of 
liberal and popular sympathies; sorry that he should place 
more dependence in the A^’ernon Smiths and the Coniewall 
Lewises, than in the Layards and the Lowes; and that he 
should base his power upon connexion rather than upon vigour 
and talent. Still we know of no better combination than Lord 
I'ulmerston and Lord John Russell for arranging the terms of 
jicace, and exercising an iiiihiencc over its many important 
corollaries and consequences. 

Such arc our reasons of satisfaction with the new Cabinet, 
and wc as frankly state our reasons fur dissatisfaction. AVe 
hail Lord Palmerston as a Foreign Minister, but do not share 
in the public expectation of him as a AA^ar Minister; whilst 
w’c agree with all but the Tories in considering him, as a Home 
Minister, opposed to progress and reform. Few think this 
a reconiincndation in one who is to be a second Pitt, destined 
to weather the storm. J^ut'we see small similitude between 
our own times and those of Pitt, except* in the incapacity 
which the aristocratic system and class displa^'ed at both epochs 
to organize an army, or achieve satisfactory results in Avar. 
The I)ukc of AVellington was a happy accident; so was that 
state of things^, which, rousing all Europe against Napoleon, 
alloAvod us to combat portions of his army,—those not the 
best led, or best organized, Avliilst the greater energies and 
talents of tlie foe were employed at the other extremity of 
the Continent.' This is a chance that we are not likely to 
enjoy again. England must not expect again to wage a great 
and successful war, without throAving the whole of the national 
energies into it And this our aristocratic system knows not 
how to do; and even if it did know, it would shrink in terror 
from the experiment 

But we have no wish for revolution, not even for a quiet one. 
The country progresses in peace; its enlightenment augpments, 
and so do the middle classes. And vie had rather make quiet 
progress in peace towards a just equality of classes, than attain 
that end w’i^in a briefer period 'through the miseries of war. 
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Let Lord Palmerston, therefore, give us peace, and a good peace. 
We do not promise that, as Prime Minister, he will long survive 
it. But it will be a glorious epitaph to have upon his tomb, that 
it was his ])olicy that first mistrusted and challenged Russia, and 
that it was his administration which accomplished the humbling 
of that power to just and normal dimensions and pretensions, 

by a wise, s temperate, and not inglorious treaty. 
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Art. V.—Victor Hugo aijd his Writings. 

1. (Eiivres Oratoires dc Victor Hugo. lHr)3, 

2. Najtolvon le Petit. Par Victor Hngt). 1852. 

3. Chdtimcnts. J\ir Victor 1852. 

lyrO history, after that of their oA\n counlr)', slamld interest 
Englishmen so much as that of Kvanee. 'J’ho points of inter¬ 
section between the stones of (lie two i-ountries are more nunierons 
ttnui unite any other natiems of Europe, 'riierc is a nintiiiig 
account between tlicm of some centuries standing. It. would 
be invidious, perhaps, t.o attianpltii specify which nation of tin* two 
is tlie more deeply indehted to the other; but we cannot deny the 
origin of our eivilizutioii to be a Erenel' graft (ni the old Saxon 
stock. The Norniau che\aliers imjdauted in this island Fri'uch 
laws, Ereueb manners, Ereucli customs, and the French huiguage. 
Ever sineo tlie Noniian comjuesl, the nations have grown side 
hy hide, with a e. nstaiit reciprocity of iiillneiice. Great men in 
the one eonntry have sjtning tij) to answer great men in tlio 
other; great ideas on the one side the elianiiel have, been n-ver- 
berated wriih gn'ater emphasis J'rom the (»llier; a generous rivalry, 
first in wsir, and next in literature, arts, and science, lia,s coii- 
hiderubly assisted in refining and solidifying their material tind in¬ 
tellectual sti-cngtli. Their political interests are becoming more 
and more cuinergent, insuuiueb that the hostility and distrust of 
ages are now buried in a common league against the aggnuidizing 
ambition of a parvenu, among tlie old family of European states, 
and Muscovite anihition finds the armies and the fleets of 
hereditary foes united together in defending the violated liberties 
of Europe. Independently of these considerations, the French 
national spirit, tlie rapitlity of their social transformations, the 
indomitable energy and daring with which they attempt to solve 
the weightiest problems of government and social order, would 
othenvisc! point tliem out as the people whose ways of tliougJit 
and springs of action wo should, above all others, endeavour 
to comprehend. 
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Wbul a part Las Frniice playotl in the liistoj’y of manldiid for 
the last sixty-five years ! 'i’lie world has hung upon her actions 
hy turns with terror and admiration. What crowds of illustrious 
irieij has she called into light! statesmen, orators, generals, philo- 
.sopljers, poets, lustorimis, artists of every grade I 

“ Salve lupgna parens frugiun, Satamia tellus, 

Magna virum.” 


And U't how lias premature death, exile, proscription, thinned 
tin* serried ranks ol* these sons of genius on tlicur march I What 
viiliiuit men, mighty with the.sword and the lyre, the tongue and 
tin* pen, have lioen arrested in mid career! Jlow often has the 
gri*ai mother htul to wi‘e]) for a gifted son, tlie centre, of a nation's 
ljti])es, snatched away in her hour of need, who might have 
ulieri'd the mournful exclamation of Audre Chenier, ‘‘ Pourtnnt il y 
u\an (juehiueeliose la!"—not to speak ol' tJie crowd of heroes 
engaHir'd in the vorliecs of the L’reiieh revolution; dvdyicijc 
€TTtfifung Sfnaic,'; nor the juany ‘^ince lliat peritul, cut off in 
the Mgour and stretigtli of iiiauhood. What an anny of men of 
genius and ahilil\—licr greatest statesiin'ii, her greatest generals, 
iier greatest orators—are- at tins pi esent moment wasting their lives 
either m exile or iinieti\ity. And \m, mitidtlistanding tliis pro¬ 
digal dt'strueliou of genius and ea[)aeity,-wliat nation, nay, wlmt 
epoch of the world, can show a [»ageoilMslorY('f|uiil to thatof France 
Miiee 17^^!), if w'l^ rc'gard e^thiM- Jut external or internal action ? 


History heing, trom one point of mow, as Emerson says, 
resdlvalilo into the liiographii s of a few earnest persons, nothing 
would throw gjvali'r light on the present jjtate of opinions, 
Intpes, and e.onvietioiis ol the Krench nation, than the lives of 
Slum* of tlie great actors of their history projicrly set forth, so 
that we might trace, their int(*lleetmil and moral progress amid 
the shock iind ehiugour of eoiiHieLing ideas. Nearly all the 
girat men of France of this ccnfiir)' commenced life as ultra- 
Jloyalists and ultra-Catliolics; and nearly all have ended by 
hecommg tlie champions of freedom and equality, both in Church 
and State. We cannot explain away this uniformity of change 
hy the ordinary baseless ussuiiiptiou of the national fickleness 
oi' the French character; for the, change in nil was gradual, in 
the same (Ihvclioii, and moving wTth the events, and they liohl to 
their new convictions witli the resolution and strength of mart\TS. 

We purpose to cast a retrospective glance on the life and works 
of Victor Hugo; not witli the view of accurately deteriiiiniiig 
his place in the literature of Europe or his country, hut in 
some way to estimate the tendency of his actions and w ritings. 
He is indisputably groat in almost o\Ti*y*de 2 jarlmeut of letters. 
His infiiie.u(‘c nud reputation in J^'raiice^ since his admission into 
public life, have rajiidly increased* imd are increasing; and we 
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believe him to Se a man of probity, truUi, and sincere con¬ 
vict] on in the opinions lie professes. 

Victor Marie Hugo, in the first piece of the “Fcnillos 
d’Autouine,’’ thus sketches his early predilections and parentage,— 

“a L’EMPEXtCB DRESaAKT DAMS l'oUBBE DN TEUPUE. 

Aimant la liberte pour scs firuits, pour see fleurs, 

Le Trdne par son droit, le Koi })our ses malhours, 

I'idule enfin, au sang qn’ont verso dans ma veiiie 
Mou pere vieux suldat, ma more Yendounne.” 

He was born in lfi02, in Besanqoi’, *■ vieille ville Espagnole,” ns 
he somewhere culls it—liis fatlier being the colonel of the gar¬ 
rison in that town. The infant was so feeble and sicklv, that it 
seemed doubtful whether it would live at all. Soon after his 
birth his father was removed to the Isle of Elba, and there Victor 
Hugo remained till his third year, his infant language being the 
Itnban ho had learnt to stamiiior in that island. After passing 
the next four years with his mother, at Tans, he went with her 
to join liis father, who was appointed governor of the province 
of Avelino, a wild district between iSaples and Puglia, full of 
such monstrous rocks, sombre chasms, and bandits, as Halvator 
Eosn loved. .But these latter, however niuch in keeping with the 
lo(5ality, it fell within the gnieral’s duty to extirjinte—a duty he 
so wtII iierfonued, that the redoubtable Fra Diavolo, of operatic 
notoriety, was swejit Avitb Lis troop out of the fastnesses in the 
Apenmnes, to die beneath the bullets of the Frenih musketry. 
TJie eJiild left these scenes in his eighth year, his young soul 
deejdy imbued wi^li the environment of the men and nature from 
which he w’ns removed. 'I’be natural glories of that huid wliicli 
has the fetal dower of beauty,—the nevcT-ending interchange of 
fairy-like and giganti'c scenciy, the chesnut forests on the moun¬ 
tains, the thickets of the golden-orbed arbutus and myrtle on the 
hill-side, tlie toppling crag, the giant cliff, the gloomy (lefile, and 
])recipitous toirent, impressed on the open tablet of this young 
mind, must have become “ajoy for ever.” Add to this, the 
glitter and variety of military life, such as be paints it in llic 
following verses from liis first poems— 

“ Fanni Ics chars poudreux, Ics armes ^latontes, 

Une mu.se des champs m’eniporta sous les tentes, 

Je dormis sur I’affut dcs canons meurtriers, 

J’aimai les tiers coursiers aux crinicres flottantes 
Et I’ciHHron froissant les rauques utriers. 

“ J’aimai les forts tonnants aux ahords difiiciles, 

Le glaive nu des chefs guidant les rangs dociles, 

La vedette perdd cn un bois isoU 
Et les vienx bataillons qui passaient dans les villes 
Aveo un drapeau mutilu.” 
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After leaving Italy, two years were spent in Paris, in a house in 
the cul-cle-sac (les Pcuillantines, Faubourg St. Jacques, under tlie 
care of his mother, a woman gifted with a manly strength of character, 
and from whom Victor inherited his independent and unbending 
nature. She lived retired from the world, in order to be more 
free to attend to his education and that of his two brothers. In 
this seclusion and peaceful occupation, a startling incident came 
to trtiublo the sererrity of their youthful years. The G-eneral La 
llorie, a friend of their fatlier’s, who was compromised in the 
conspiracy of Moreau, had eluded the vigilapce of the police, 
and came to find ja retreat ip the domicile of Madame Hugo. 
liU llorie was well-read in philosophy and ancient and modern 
liteniture, and Iris chief pleasure, in the quiet circle of enjoyments 
which his life of conccnlmciit necessarily abridged, was the 
instruction of young Victor; at that tender age, the preco¬ 
cious child made his first acquaintance with Tacitus, on the 
knees of the fugitive. After two years of refuge, a treacherous 
ii-iend revealed the secret of La Ilorie's retreat; ho was airested 
in IHll, and thro>Mi into prison, from which he was led to die. 
In the spring of iHll, Victor departed ^vith his mother and his 
brother for Madrid, his father being major-domo to .Joseph king 
oi* Spain, and governor of two Spanish provinces. He lived at 
the Maeemno palace, and it was at the academy of the nobles, 
aniong the sous of the hidalgos of Old Chuslile, that Victor con¬ 
tinued his education. He had been destined to occupy u station 
in tlie court of King .Joseph, Imt in I SI 2, when the star of 
Napoleon began to pale, and his stuiiendous fabric of empire, 
with the'dependent tlii'ones grouped around it, shook on every 
hide, Mmlame Hugo hruuglit her two younger sons, Viijtor and 
I'higene, to Paris, the oldi’st remaining a stms-lieiitcnant under 
liis fatln.T. They entered into their habituliou in the Feuillan- 
liues, and re-commenced .tlieir classit; studies, of wliicli 'J'acitus 
and .luvenal were always tlio favourites—hot draughts of those 
inexhaustible wclLs of Ilonnui iudigualiou sinking deep into their 
spiritual nature. Kj-om tlieir mother, a strong-minded Vendcan 
w'omaii, a stout reyalist, aud a firm ^■oltairiaal, they received fainall 
religious culLurc; but, ber vigorous good sense, tlie energy of lier 
belief in tlie future of lici- sons, and her noble cliaracUer, rendered 
lier ail excellent guide and example in llicir moral and intellectual 
progress, and an object of ibe most enduring attection. The futluu, 
as was from his career prohahlo, was a Puomipartist; this, and other 
clauses, seem to liavc thrown discord into the niemgc, imd during 
the Hundred Hays, the father had recourse to the imperial 
authority to take away the oliildreu from their motlier. At the 
commcucement of the llestoratiou, they went to the college oi‘ 
Tjouis-lo-Grand, when both Victor and Eugene showed great 
aptitude for tlio study of mathefiiatics. ^Vhilc there, iu his 
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twelfth year, ho competed for a poelictil prize of the French 
Academy, to which he Jinin, Oasimir Heluvigne, and otlioi's, 
were aspirants. Victor Hugo’s piece was considered the best; 
but the assertion in the piece that the author liad bjurely attained 
his tw'elfth year, was considered so incredible, tliat it passed ibr 
a ruse, and lost Victor the prize. At this early age, the poet 
was IIS precocious in love as in all else. A little girl was the 
object of this early passion, who appears to have been loved witli 
the fervour of Dante, but with a happier result; for she ulti¬ 
mately became the wife of her boyish lover. Assuredly, this 
chequered and diversified life was not w'ithMit its eflbcts on the 
susceptible spirit of young Hugo, 

Almost born in the camp, the “ alumnus legionum," tJie pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of war, were the playthings of his youth; 
the romantic scenery of the mountains of Calabria, the sunny 
splendours of the Sierra, could not but have stimulated into action 
his naturally precocious intellect. His residence in Spain seems 
to have had more effect in colouring his imagination tlitui his other 
experiences. It has been remarked that Yietor Hugo has always 
retained much of the haughty bearing and tenue of the noble 
Castilian; and liis tragedy of “Uernani” breathes niueh of the 
still not utterly extinct s])irit and chivalry' of tbe hidalgos of Old 
Oastilo. The botrnyal and execution of General La llorie, and 
Victor's separation from Jiisinotlier, liy inspiring him with feelings 
of dislike towards the imperial rrijiwc, ]>repnrcd the way for that 
violent royalism whieh distinguislied his earlier jiroductions. 
But more ospeefnlly to unilerstaiid the frsune of mind with wliicli 
Victor Hugo entered iqion litiTature, we must take into consider¬ 
ation the? slate of things against whieh his earlier poems and 
literary (‘ssays were at once a ])rotesl, and revolt. No better ex¬ 
position "will he found of the general degradation of the tone and 
Hcntiiijent, of the I'Veiich intellect, and tlie ahsence of all belief in 
anything Imt material force, under the iron rule of Napoleon, tliim 
in tbe followung passage of Jiamartiuc:— 

“ But l(*t us only speak of poetry. I remembered that as I entered 
the world there was hut one opinion as to the irrevocable fall, the 
dead and alrcafh' rigid condition of this mysterious faculty of the human 
mind. It was the. epoeh of the Empire, the hour of the incarna¬ 
tion in govcmmeiil .'uid manners of the materialistic pliilosophy of 
the ISth century. All those geometricians who then laid down the law, 
and who overwhelmed us young men with the insolent tyranny of their 
triumph, thought that they had eliminated for ever in us thtft which 
they had succeeded in heating down and making awray with in them¬ 
selves,—all the moral, divine, and harmonious aspirations of himinn 
thouglit. Nothing can portray to those who have not experienced it 
the haughty sterility of this epocB. It was as the satanie smile of 
an evil spirit who had succeeded in degrading a whole generation, in 
•the entire extirpation of naturaf enthusiasm, in the annihilation of a 
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virtue from the world: these men had the same feeling of triumphant 
jpower in their hearts and on their liiJS when they said to us:—‘Love 
philosophy, religion, enthusiasm, liberty, poetiy, all these are notliing. 
Arithmetic and force, the cyj^hering-table and the sabre, they arc every¬ 
thing. We bcheve only so much as we can prove, and feel only that 
which is to l)e proved. We feel only what can be touched: poesy is gone 
dcjid with the spiritualism t»f which she was bom.’ Everything was 
organized against the resurrection of the moral and poetical sentiment: 
it was an universal alliance of the mathematical studies against thought 
snul ])oetry. The instrument of calculation chiffre) alone was ]>er- 
inittcd, honored, protected, and acquitted. As osculation is not 
reasoning, as it is tyi admirable; passive instrament of tyranny, as it 
iii'ver Jisks for what purjwse it is employed—^never examines whether 
it i.s being made use fd* for the oppression of tlic human race or its 
deliverance, for the anniliilation of the soul or for its emancipation—^the 
niilitaiy chief of this epoch wanted no other inis.sionary, and no other 
age for his pmqpose, and this age served him well.” 

J luring tlie Empire, four great souls fought manfully against 
this nucouditiouai subjection of the most exalted of the human 
fpieiilties—jMadame de Stael, Chdtcnubriiuid, Eenjamiu Coustnnt, 
LoMercier; aud all that w'us noble, euthusiiistie, and aspiring 
amotjg tho youths of Erane-c, roused by those wimts that 

are not to be satislied by bread alone, prepjired to follow in tlioir 
steps. We have seen what circuiustanecs, besides tho oi'dent 
nivnlism of his mother, eoiitrihiitcd to disgust \’ietor with the 
iiiiperinl regime. His impnlsive and cntimsiustie iiuturu led Jiim 
to reject republioauism, with whiclj lie connected the dry dogmas 
()]■ the Eueyclopa.'dists, and the excessi-s of tho llevolutioii, wdiich 
he has desenbed ns melaiit les lois dc ISpurlo aux fetes do 
Sodonie." His love and reverence for antiquity, and tho lessons 
of ins mother, could not hut load him to royalism. Ardent, abso¬ 
lute loyalty to the house of Bourbon, intiamed hy the recitals of 
the war of J ai Veudeo, and the deeds of TjU Hoehejaccpieliii, Cathe- 
liiieau, Stofllet, and Cluirretle, wliioh his mother loved to recotmt 
to him, with wliitdi Jiherly, hotvever, ’was to subsist, in some 
ijiVi'tiiMl munnor—such a creed as Coleridge came to after a life 
of vtdleetion, under the terms of “piu'c monarchy of the reason, in 
A\lner) the liberty of the subject shall be eiBeicut in tho apiiarciit 
will of the. kmg,’’(l)—formed tbosumof liis patriotic imd political 
creed at this period. 

As to religion, the sterile creed wliich was the legacy of Diderot 
and D’Alembert, litti'd not tlio cuthusiasti(‘ soul aiid wnnu heart 
of our younjf p<u’t, who found rest for a time in submitting to tho 
aiilhority of the. Uoinan-catholic Church, reserving to himself the 
right of ’liberalizing lier dogmas to meet tho wants of Ms social 
aud expansive nature. Soon after, liomennais, in his “Essai sur 
1' Inditlcrenee on .Matiere do Beligion,” cMtlicd in eloquent language 
tho thoughts that w^ere brooding In all hearts. The powerful 
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reasoning, ardent fuitli, and noble style of this great writer, met 
witli u prompt and ample admiration in Victor Hugo, as in most 
of the yonth of that period. 

Tliis royalism and religion of the imagination and the heart, 
which hath Chateaubriand for its high priest, and Lomennais for 
its apostle, and which rejected all appeals to the reason militating 
against unlimited reTerenee and trust in the race of Saint Jjouis; 
])assionate longings and eudeavours to re-establish the ti'nditions 
of royalty, and contempt for modem and vulgtur liberalism, were 
the form of creed and the principles held by what were called 
“ la Chevalerie Doree," at the bcgiiyiing of the Bestoration. The 
father of Victor Hugo seems well to have comprehended that such 
a state of things for Victor could have no permanence. I^et him 
speak,'* said he, on one occasion, after a burst of Vendcan ciilhu- 
siasni from his son: “thechild is ol* the opinion of liis motlier, 
the man will be of the opinion of his fatlicr." After lumug 
gained several prizes “ uux jeux flonin.\ dc* I’Acadcmie,” he pub¬ 
lished his first volume of royalist and religious odes in 
These, inferior as they arc to his subsequent productions, and 
the oft'spring of his boyi^li delusion, arrested at once the pul)ho 
attention, and called from the great Chuteaiibnand himself the 
tribute of “ lenfaiit suhlimc.’' They are for the most part, odes on 
public occasions, rhytlimiojil anthems of the creed of young I’l'anee. 
As of all forms of compositiou the ode is the most difficult, and 
as among the (jountless productions of this kind ihcre is, with 
the exception of three or four of Vindar, as nifuiy of Hoi'ace, ono 
of Drvtleu, and the ode of 'J'ennvson, lmrcl> one that is worth 
tlie reading, it will not bo supposed that Victor Hugo's success 
at eighteen was very great,—ospet ially ns his source of inspiration 
was of so eplieinerul and fictitious a nature. To lyrieize a nation 
w'hicli had before its eyes for fifteen years the Eomnn Ijrow and 
features of the conqueror of Miirengo and AlLslerlitz, inlo medi- 
icvid loyalty and devotion to a respectable hut incapable jiitout old 
gentleman, mIioso priu<-ipnl qualification was a turn lor letters and 
Latin poetry, and who had as much as lie could do to conqioso. 
the court squabbles, and tlie mad reactionary efi’orts of the ultra- 
royalists, was a feat which no liumun genius could hope to 
accomplish. Nevertheless, these odes, when measured from the 
point of view' for which they wens written, contain as much poetry 
as one can well expect. Whether the render is or is not pre¬ 
pared to admit that every wearer of a crowm is W’orthy of apotheosis, 
and that tlie actutd monarch is perfect king mid jiribst, the veri- 
tuMe vicegerent of God on earth, mid that “ messicui*s les tucurs 
des rois” are worthy of «dl this expenditure of indignation, ho will 
not foil to admire the mi^iglcd ingenuity mid fervour which have 
contrived to introduce so,, much poetry into such unpromising 
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subjects. Some of the |latter of the odes and ballads, witten in 
bis twenty-fourth year, on family and amatory incidents, such as 
“La Grande Mere," “A Son Nom," have great grace and purity 
of thought and sentiment*. The royalist fever is already abated, 
and Victor Hugo is evidently not the man to go stumblMg through 
life with a dci^ past lumbering at his back. “Les Detiaidles,'' 
and “ litt Hfete de N6ron,'' will be found worth perusal. 

We are aware, now that in the educational programme of 
English youth the former smattering of French has been super¬ 
seded by a smattering of German, it is the fashion to spe.ak of 
French poetry witli contempf. The tender grace of Iphigenie, 
the fierce love of Fhedre, tlie noble ferocity of the Horaces, 
meet with supercilious neglect. The Attic purity and elegiac 
patlios of Andre Chenier and Millvoie ; the vigorous and graphic 
little sketches of Alfred dc Vigny; the melodious verso of 
Lamartine; the sweet melancholy of the “Consolations" and 
“Peiisees d’Adut" of SainloBcnvo ; the sparkle and grace of the 
versatile Alfred deMuaset, who, by the way, sometimes out-Byrons 
fiyron ; we fear find few admirers on this side the (‘hannel. The 
prevailing notion seems to bt‘ that the French limguage is inca¬ 
pable of poetry—an oi)inion in which wo by no moans coincide. 
We can however fully appreciate the difficulty which a mind’ 
nursed in the natural and vigorous dialect of iShakspeare and 
Goethe has to overcome in order to nppreciato the> more hi- 
bonrod productions of th(f Gallic muse. Modem France has 
many great poets, though no groat poem ; but 'dthough the 
new ora of French pcictiy, inaugurated by Andre Chenier, 
l^amartine, jmd Victor Hugo, 1ms not prod^uced any wt>**]c of 
transcendent merit, yet the elasticity, suppleness, and strength 
imparted to the IVeneh languagi*. by the taste and industry 
of these writers, has increased its capacity for poetic expres¬ 
sion tenfold. Whatever may he thought of the poetical worth 
of Victor Hugo’s jiroductions, his most hostile critics—and he 
has had them in France—liavc not denied his great merit in 
having exalted the value of the French langinge, as an exponpnt 
of poetic thonght. By distillation, at tlu’oe successive epochs, to 
suit the punctilious taste of a Malherbe, n Bacinc, imd a Voltaire, 
the French longue had hecn reduced to a dry, insipid, clear, 
colourless medium admirably adapted for tlie use of reason and 
philosophy, but not for that of poetiy. Victor Hugo, by steeping 
the modern dialect in tlie old Gallic sourc.cs of the language, has 
enriched and invigorated it in a most incontestable muimer; at 
the same time, he handles his implement •with tlic most perfect 
musterdom. Witness his “ Preface to the Melange do Litt6rature 
et J’hiloHophic,” and his admirable Etude siir Mirabeau. ’ 
Ranked by universal consent among fcke French lyric poets, he 
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did not say with Horace, “ QujmI si me lyricis vatibus inseris,” 
and feel he struck the stars with sublime head,” but he made 
an essay ia dramatic composition. This was Cromwell,” written 
in his twenty-fourth year; though not designed for the stage, it has 
passages df dramatic beauty; it is, however, chiefly remarkable 
for thA preface, written in the height of the fierce war of the 
Classicists and Bomancists, and long remaining one of the favourite 
weapons of assault of the Bomontio school The Orientales” 
were written when he was twenty-six; and it is in tliem tliat bis 
power of pictorial expression and his thorough mastery over the 
language are most manifest. The indolent lux'iry of ^e harem, 
the barbaric splendour and ferocity of the old military pashas— 
the smoke and frenr.y of the Grecian war of independence—are by 
turns presented to the reader in iiuishcd and spirited pictures. 
The versification is throughout harmonious, but with too great a 
redundancy of glaring colours and monotonous reverberation. 
The intellect soon gets cloyed with these ubjcctlcbs and manifold 
miniatures of Eastern life. Even Goethe has failed in producing, 
on the some subjects, in the “ Wcst-Ostlicher Hivan,” poems of 
sustaining and endui'ing interest. Hugo’s terrible picture of 
“Lc Dernier Jour d’uu Condanmc "—in which, like Sterne, 
lie takes his prisoner alone, and looks at him tliroiigli the 
bars of his prison door—was written the year after th(‘ “ Orien¬ 
tales.' lie is clearly meditating refonns m other tilings Jiosidos 
art. In the earlier part of his career, assisted by lus brother 
and smne friends, he conducted a R'view called “ l^e Consi*rvaloiir 
litteriiirc." His increasing ivputatiou soon brought him into <-on- 
tact with Chaieaubriaud, Tiamartiiie, Dc Lameimais, Dc Bonald, 
and all the first writers of that day. Louis XV111., a lover of 
letters, having read his odes, granted liini a jieiisiou, on on event, 
and in a manner, equally honourable both to the author and the 
king. An old schoolfellow of Victor Hugo, implicated in the 
conspiracy of Haumur, and condemned to death, was endeavour¬ 
ing, by concealment, to escape the scaffold. Victor Hugo, hearing 
of Jiis necessity, wrote to the mother of the proscribed, offering his 
apartment as a refuge, and adding, “ T am too much of a royalist, 
madam, that they should think of seeking in ray chamber.” 
The letter fell into the hands of the police, and was placed hc'fore 
Louis XVTII., who, on reading it, said, “I know this young 
man; he is a man of honour, and he shall have the first vacant 
pension.” In the “ Eeiiilles d’Autonine,” “ Chants du Crepuscule,” 
“ Voix Int^rieures,” “ Bayons et Ombres," all published at diflii'Tont 
epochs, subsequent to 1S30, all is changed: to the childlike faith 
in the unspeakable mysteries of Christianity, to his mystical 
chivalrous loyalty for the sous of St. Louis and the lilies of 
France has succeeded reflective manhood with its glories, its 
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pains, and its perils^tlje demon of Doubt has whispered distmst 
into this ioynl soul. We have obstinate questioning of the seen 
and the unseen, blank misgivings of what formerly seemed so 
plain, tlie bitter sentiment of the mutability of things, and the 
deep melancholy consequent on the sense 

.... of the burthen of the mystery. 

The heavy aaid the weary weisht. 

Of all this uniutclligiblc world. 

In these later compositions we find great progress in art, in d^th 
of emotion, in expansion of view, lie has fought his doubts, he 
has “ faced the spectres of the mind,” and if lie 1ms not been able 
to lay them, he has at least gathered strength from the contest; 
if day has darkened stimewhat as he has ascended, yet his hori/on 
has grown larger. Having now become a father, he sings of the 
peH(!efiiI. tranquif joys of the family, and of bis d('liglit in the 
gaiety of his children; and the bright and cdu'crful flashes 
of the domestic licnr1.li first irradiating pleasant infantine faces, 
spread in widening circles over multitudes of men and women, 
and at last embrace all humanity in their illumination. 

lie looks at society from iinotlier point of view. Sympathy 
with tile worker—the hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
mankind—has replaced the Quixotic royalism of his hoyliood. 
Contrast these first lines from the odes, with tliose which follow— 

“ 0 rois, i-omme un festiii s’ecoulc voire vie, 

La cou])e dcs graiidcur.s que Ic vulgaire envie, 
lirille dan.'! votre main, 

Mais au concert joyeux" dc la fete ephemere 
Se mele le cri sourd dii tigre i»opulaire, 

Qui vous attend dcniaiu.” 

The following advice to royalty was given before the revolution 
of 1830:— 

“ 0 rois, veiUez, veillez, tachez d’avoir regne, 

Ne nous n^p^encz piw cc tpi’on avoit gagne, 

Nc faites point, des coups d’une bride rebcllc, 

Cahrer la liborte, qui vous porte avec elle, 

Soycz dc iiotre temps, ccoutez ce qu’on dit, 

Et tacliez d’etre gi-aiids car le peuplc grandit.” 

At the lime when the government of Charles X. siippi'csscd his 
drama of “Marion de I/C)rme,' they oflered to raise tlie j»eiision 
given him hy Louis XVJll., from 2000 to 5000 franc.s. Victor 
lingo refused it, declaiing he desired notliing more tlian his 
iudejiendeuce as writer and artist. 'J’he revolution of tlie three 
days of July, came to carry forward this spirit, already moving 
in the same direction. He was unfortunate with another drama, 
“Le .Roi s’amusc.” This piece bein^ considered likely to be 
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prejudicial to the respect in which kings in general should be 
held, its performance was also forbidden. Royalty now receives 
this sort of badinage. The government of July is quite a new¬ 
born babe ; it is but thirty months old; it is still in the cradle; 
it has felt the little passions of the child! It does not seriously 
merit that we should display against it much manly passion. 
When it shall be grown up, we shall see!" Six weeks after¬ 
wards, Victor Hugo produced “ Lucrezia Borgia,” with the pre- 
face-^Voila mon fait vis-a-vis du gouvemement de Juillot. The • 
Catholicism of 1818 has likewise received its transformation. 

Among his latter poems tlie following seems to us one of the 
most fitted for selection; it has a dying fall, like the rising and 
sinking of the swell of a summer sea lapping on a solitary crag. 

“ Puisque nos heiires sont remplies 
Dc trouble et de calamitcs, * 

Puisque les choscs qiie tu lies, 

Se detachent de tous cotes, 

Puisque nos'freres ct nos meres, 

Sont all6s ou nous irons tous, 

Puisque dcs enfunts tetes cheres 
Se sont eiidormis avaut nous, 

Puisque la terre ou tii t’inclines, 

- Et quo tu mouillcs de tes pleurs, 

A deja toutes nos racines, 

Et quelques uucs de nos dcurs. 

“ Puisque a mesuro qu’on avance, 

Bans plus d’ombre on se sent Hotter, 

Puisque la mentcuso esperance, * 

N’a plus de conte a nous oonter, 

Puisque le eadran quand il sonne, 

Ne nous promit ricu pour demain, 

Puisqu’on ne connait plus personne, 

Be ceux qui vont dans le chemin. 

“ Mets ton osprit'hors do co monde, 

IVlets ton reve ailleurs qu’en has, 

Ta ]>erle n’est pas dans notre onde. 

Ton sentier n'est pas sous nos pas. 

Quand la nuit n’est pas e^oilee, 

Viens to bercer aux. flots des mers, 

Comme la nuit cUe est voilee, 

Comme la vie ils sont amers. 

' L’autrc et I’aMme ont un mystic, 

Que nul mortel ne p^netra, 

C’est Bieu que Icur dit dc se taire, 

Jusqu’au jour ou tout parlera.” ‘ 

Nor.is his power of description confined to the subjective. 
For a graceful landscape* reqd the following, taken at haz^:— 
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** Une riviere au fond, des bois sur les deux pentes, 

La des ormeaux brodds de cent vignes giimpants, 

Des prds ou le fauebeur bnmit son bras nerveux, 

L& dcB sanies pensifs qui pleurent sur la rive, 
conuuc une baigneuse indolcnte et naive, 

Laissont tremper dans I’eau le bout de leurs cbeveux.*’ 


Few, we think, can fail to be pleased with the following :< 


L’aurore s'allume, 
L’ombre epaisse fuit, 
Le rdvc et la brume 
Vont ou vatla nnit; 
Faupiores et roses 
S’cuvrent demi-closcS; 
Du reveil des choses 
On entend le bruit. 


Tout chante et munnure. 
Tout parle h la fois, 
Fumee et verdure, 

Los nids et les toits; 

Le vent parle aux chSnes, 
L’oau parle aux fontaines, 
Toutes les halcines 
Deviennent des voix.” 


# 


The versos beginning “ Dans I’alcove sombre,” have tlie same 
lively rhythm and gay colouring. The following lines Lave 
a playful tone mingled wit!) deep affection. It is called 
“ A des Oiseaux envolcs.” 


“ Enfants! Oh revenez tout a rheuxe, imprudent, 

Jc vous ai de ma chambre exiles en grondant, 

Dauque ct tout hurisse do paroles moroscs. 

Et qu’aviez-voiis done fait, bandits aux levrcs rosSs. 

Quel crime ? quel exploit P quel forfait insensS P 
Quel vase du Japon cn mille eclats h^isu P 

“ Quo faire ? lire un Hvre ? oh non ! dieter des vers ? 

A quoi bon ? Emaux bleus ou bloncs, celadons verts. 
Sphere qui fait toumer tout le cicl sur son iuce, 

Les beaux iiiscetes peiiits sur mes tasses de Saxe, 

Tout in’eimuie, ct je ponsc a v<tus. En verite, 

Vous ]>artls, j’ai perdu le soleil, la gait6, 

Le bruit joyeux qui fait qu’oii reVe, le delire 
De voir le tout petit s’aidcr du doi^ pour lire, 

Les fronts pleins de candeur qui disent toujours oui, 
L’eclat de rire franc, sincere, dpanoui, 

Qui met subitement des pcrles sur les lovrcs, 

Les beaux grands yeux naafs adndrant mon vieux Sevres, 
La curiosite qui oherche a tout savoir, 

Et les .coudes qu’on pousse cn disant: Viens done voir! 

“ Espiegles radleux que j’at fait envoler. 

Oh! revenez ici chanter, danscr, parler, , 

Tout groupe folatre, ouvrir un gros volume, 

Tantdt eourir, pousser mon bras qui tient ma plume, 

Et faire dans le vers que je viens retoucher 
Sailler soudain un aigle aigu comme un clochcr 
‘Que perce tout a coup un horisoft de plaines. 

Moil ame se rechauffe h vos dowces hmeines; 
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Bovenoz pros de moi, aouriant do plaisir, 

TBruire ft puiouiller, et sans peur ohgcurcir 
Le vimix livre oil je lis de vos ombres pench^es, 

Folles tcies d’enfonts! gait^ cftarouchees!” 

“ La route do la Rfiveric,” and “ La Pridre poiirtous,” are both 
well Avorth i)emsal. The latter is distinguished especially by 
a drptli of piety and sATupathy for his kind, which exalts the 
rich play of poetry ami harmony which runs tlirough the piece 
into tenfold beauty. 

If now we turn buck to take a retrospective A'iew of the whole 
of our poet's lyrical works, one observation we feel bound in 
justice to make, Avliich is, that few writers would bo more benefited 
by a thorough n'tren chin cut and purification of all unnecessary 
matter—and this not only in the eiu’licr, but also in the hitcr 
productions. There are many po(‘ms, avIioso only themo from be¬ 
ginning to end is a luandlm sentiment capable of being expressed 
in half-a-dozen words stretched out into many lines by aid f)f 
intei'polated descriptions and le<lioiis j-nuracrations. Nevertheless, 
after the severest scrutiny, nuicli true poetry would remain. 
It cannot ho doubted that Victor Hugo’s genius is essentijilly 
lyrical, because his natnro is so sympathetic and emotional. 
He is not one of tlu'se great calm souls, uiion which men 
and nature arc mirrored as truly as on the iinvuflled crystal 
of a mountain-hike, li is A\}ien strong feelings and enthusiasm 
sweep through him, j|ind have shaken his spirit to its inmost 
depths, tliat he is greatest—and Avhathe gains in moral elevation, 
he then loses in fidelity of rendering. .•Xlthough in happy 
moments, many u touch of nuiunil truth and beauty has been 
put ill with the unerring hand <»f a master, ho is so much the 
slavo 10 liis emotions, that ho mixes up his own nature wit]i 
whatever ho represents. Ho einmot free himself from tho 
present, and lifting himself above the care, discord, and faitliloss- 
ncss of the time, sun'cy them and his emotions objectively. 
And this sliows us Avhy he fails. For in the words of Sehillor, 
“ Only the idieiTful and tranquil soul accoinplislios die perfect. 
However great be the stonii in the poet's breast, sunny elcariiess 
must lloat about his brow,—‘ Muss seine Stim umfliesaen.' " 

Nevertheless, we doubt vrhetber tliis so much vaunted power 
of going out of one’s self, so as to portray extcrnaljtbings with¬ 
out leaving the least truce of the individuality of- the poet in the 
representation, is not purchased at the expense of some of the 
highest qualities of man. liCt any one imagine, if lie can, 
Homer, or Hbakspeare, or Goethe, the three pre-eminently gifted 
Avith this faculty, fired with such endmsiasm for the good and 
true, as to brave poverty^ dishonour, bonds, and death‘in their 
behalf. Can he imagine'*’diese men acting and sufibring as 
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St. Paul, Dante, Luther, Milton, Shelley acted, and suffered in 
support of their convictions ? Now, after reading the poems of 
Victor Hugo, it is Victor Hugo tlie man, and not Victor Hugo 
the poet, who is the primary object of our approbation. Sincerity 
and faith are stamped in unmistakable characters on his poems, 
as on all tlie rest of his works; tmfl die generous love and sym¬ 
pathy of a large heart is displayed in many a melodious verse. 
But harmonious and tender as are most of these poems, they are 
as the plaintive notes of the bird that sings “ in shadiest covert 
hid, ” at the time of dawn. The writer stingglos manfully against 
the uncertainty wljicli hangs over man’s destiny; hut he is overcome 
with sadness at the thought that “ the Xihantom, man, passes 
without leaving even his shadow on the wall." The atmosphere 
in which you me, is laden with gloom. It is tainted with dio 
n'siduum of the sulphureous vapours thrown out at the eruption 
of the Prench revolution. The faith of the poet is not pure, 
cheerful, .spontaneous, and rock-hiiilt, like that of Milton or 
Schillpr. Itseuuia to ho a possession of which he is a&aid of 
being deprived, and which therefore he asserts with heat and 
veheinciu'e. If the strains of Milton or Kcliiller are as clear 
and pure as the waters of Bandusia or Clitnmnus, those of 
Victor Hugo remind us of the stream at the foot of Vesuvius, 
clear and sparkling to the sight, but with a strong taste of 
the voleauie soil from w'hicli it springs. There is also a great 
ahsence of humuiu'. We have here and there xioems, the expres¬ 
sion of a playful and deep afl(*et iou, hut never a laugh. Ho docs 
not seem to feel witli Maitre Francois, that “ riie est le jiropro 
dc riiomme,’’ and tleit he wlio wants humour, wants one of the 
most human of faculties. This want, and his’inflexible goodness, 
make a continuous perusal of hi^%]K)ems monotonous—-and wc 
feel that even an oiicusioual touch of the misanthropy of Byron 
would give lis variety, • 

It would doubtless appear an act of unpardonable presumption 
for one who is both a foreigner and a contemporary, to attempt 
to assign tlie ultimate position of a poet like Victor Hugo, in 
the literature of his country; hut nevertheless, we cannot re¬ 
frain from attempting some estimate of his merits relatively to 
his most distinguished competitors. Alfred dc Musset and 
Lamartine are, w'o imagine, the. only names that can he put 
forward as having (dainis to our consideration; for no one, we ore 
well assured, will demand that the good veteran B^rangcr, who has 
united the lyric genius, the satire, and the humour of Bums, 
to the good sense and pure ^ste of Horace, shall deslftend from 
the height and repose of his classic renown, to contend as a 
rival against his younger brethren ol* the lyi'c. Henri Heine, 
in his charming Barisian letters, c'illected under the title of 
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Lutezia/' places Alfred do Musset, as a poet, higher than 
Victor Hugo; but he makes use of such unseemly personality 
to justify his judgment, that his decision would seem thu result 
of private pique rather than calm reflection. Alfred de Musset 
is unquestionably one of the greatest poets that France has pro¬ 
duced ; but few, we tliink, -vnU coincide with the judgment of the 
Geman Aristophanes. The poems of Alfred de Musset display 
greater ease, more brilliant colouring, more wit, more humour, 
than those of bis rival: tliey ofl'end, it is true, also much less 
against good taste in point of poetical expression, while on the 
other hand, they contain many a ^scenc whiph the most hUisd 
reader of “Don Juan” would hold as oflbuding against a more 
indispensable good taste in point of decency. 

It is indeed a wonder how the fnu\ muse which produced 
“ La Nuit de Mai,” “LaNuit dAout,” “A quoi revent lesjeiinos 
filles,” and otlier charming pieces, could send forth such im¬ 
modest eflusions ns are to be found in close company with the 
faultless poems we have named. The majority of his collection 
have the air of having been thrown off in the intervals of 
debauch. We should have no ditiiculty in conceiving them to 
be written, as Salvator llosa dasiied off many of his wild pictures, 
after a nocturnal carousal, to pay the tavoni score. They have, 
it must be admitted, a great genuineness about them; that is to 
say, they are the genuine produce (»f a highly vivacious, sensuous, 
and reckless temperament. With Victor Hugo, on the other 
hand, every poem bears the stamp of being the production of 
one with whom poetiy is the serious bii-siuess of life: we have 
not, as is too often the case with Alfred do Musset, affected 
cynicism, misplaced mockery, and iiTcvercnt humour, but a luornl 
elevation which, if it sometimes smprises us with mouotony, 
never fails to attract our esteem. Alfred de Musset may he said 
to he more national, while the* entliusiasm of Victor Hugo has 
not seldom in it something of the strained and affected. But we 
must remember, tliat Alfred de ^lusset never aims to be groat, 
while Victor Hugo never descends to he low; and that it is easier 
to’ find twenty men to act with greater propriety the rattling and 
wild Mercutio, for one who could, without forcing his part, give 
full expression to the soul-absorbing passion of a Borneo. If wc 
estimate a poet as he should be estimated, not for his sparkling 
verse, and occasionally brilliant descriptive power, but for the 
depth of his moral nature, his earnest love and reverence for his 
art, his deep and univerbal sympathy, his courage in grappling 
with the ftnsolved mysteries tmd prphlems of human life, and his 
adequate expression of all those, we cannot hesitate to place our 
poet for above bis light and fascinating rival. We doubt not to 
most students of French *literaturc, Lamartine will appear a for 
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more formidable antagxjuist; but before tbe tribunal of manly 
taste, Victor Hugo will still bear away the laurel. We are far from 
denying that Lamartine is a highly poetic nature, and has justly 
merited the great reputation he has obtained; but we doubt whether 
posterity will support it at its present altitude. Lamartme’s 
reputation in France, like that which Byron had in this country, 
was greatly muplilied by the fact, that lie fulfilled a national 
want at a very peculiar juncture. He awakened France out of 
the poetic lethargy i||to which she had fallen under the iron 
dominion of Napoleon. When Tjamavtine ciune forward with the 
“ Meditations Po^ejnes,” in J HgO, and supplanted the nebulous 
heroes of Ossian, and the dreary rhapsodies of Pindar Iiebrun, 
with his “ linked sweetnesses long di’awn out,” about Jehovah and 
his spiritual hopes and fears, the ncclamatioii, as was natural, was 
universal and immense, and the popularity tlms suddenly acquired 
has suffered little diminution. To fully appreciate the service 
he rendered to France, wc have but to attempt to read the so- 
called ]Joets of the Empire, after whom the strophes of Lamartine 
resound in the brain like morning songs of joy and hope. Harp 
in hand, tlie young lyricist charmed away from the gloom- 
laden soul that veil of cloud and darkness which had so long 
blotted out the stm^s from the blue heavens. When, however, at 
tlie present time the reader, after tlie study of English or German 
literature, or even after the moi'c vigorous productions of Victor 
Hugo, Hikes up the “Meditations,” he finds in them a sad lack 
of energy and power of exciting emotion. To us they ore no 
longer strains of hope, but they invite us 

“ To lead our hearts and spirits wholly • 

To the influence of mild-iniudcd melancholy.” 

We read and read stanr.a after stanza of mellifluous verse, and 
wo recognised the verse as the truthful ejtpression of the harmo¬ 
nious play of emotion of a poetic nature; but on coming to the 
end of the poem, wo are sensible of no distinct and abiding im¬ 
pression. We feel somewhat as if wo had been listening to the 
fitful and drowsy play of tlio breeze ou an ^lolian harp; the 
sound is sweet and soothing to the ear, and lies as gently on the 
spirit as the music of the liOtus Eaters, but when the tones have 
ceased, we in vain endeavour to recal the melody which lately 
trembled from the chords. One is lulled into a sort of half-dream, 
such one might feel, rocked on the heaving bosom of tlie Indian • 
Ganges, where the atmosphere is clear, but heavy with the breath 
of the tliick-blossomed spice,^trees, which steal with delicious 
languor into the brain. The pre-eminent faculty to which the 
verse of Lamartine owes its merits, is sensibility—on unaffected 
and delicate sensibility whose natural language is harmony. Ho 
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La'B spoken to us in “ numbers, for the numbers cumebe owes 
little to art in contrast to Victor Hugo, who owqa mucli. The 
one flows like Poctolus or Hydospes, bearing along on its waters 
the golden grains which it never sought; the wealdi of the other 
ha» be)cn hewn deep out of the earth with reiterated effort and 
obstinate will, but the mine he has reached is one of inexhaustible 
value. To the one, when cloyed with tliat efieminate softness 
which tlie Italians well express by the term “ morbidozza,' wo 
feel inclined to say in Ids own verse,— • • 

“ Briae, brise h jamais cette corde araollie 
while the other displays not merely a manliness and strength 
which entitle him to bo ranked among the world’s prreat spirits. 

Of his romance's and dramas, we have not spoken, and shall 
not speak at any length; they are not illustrative of Victor Hugo’s 
moral and political progress in the same degree ns are those 
parts of Ids writings on which we have touelmd. The novel, 
“ Notre Dame do PfiHs,” was placed by the great Literarj' Dicta¬ 
tor of Europe amongst the “ Literaliir dor Vorzweiflung," hut 
time has not rntiiied Ids judgment; for few' sUmes are more 
universally read on the Oontinont or in this country. It is 
placed by Evcnch critics at the liead of their throe best his¬ 
torical romances, and few, wc think, A\ho have perused it in the 
original, will deny tho extraordinary power therein i‘xhibite<l. 
Those powerfully painted sccik's through which the faii-y 
Esmoralda trips like an angel of light, leave an impression which 
is not easily effaced. Tho beautifully i*onceived lahlcau where 
Esmeralda gives water to the thirsting Hunchback in the pillory, 
before the savage s,(<a of iiupitying laces, even surjiasses in grace 
and iiitci'cjst the jdeture of the glec-maadeii hnlanc’cd on the foot 
of th(^ Duke of Jlothsay. TJic terribly pathetic talc of Dhante- 
flenrie—the night attaede on Notnjllanie—the fall of the pric'st 
from the (.'athedral— inre put before the reader with the most 
inteuKe scenic power. The historic detail, is equal to anything 
in the Wnverley novels; whilo the language is moulded with 
a dexterity superior to that of their great author. The defect of 
Notre Dame, as contrasted with the Waverlcynovels, would seem 
to be in this. The novels of Sir Walter Scott are healthy, 
whole, and sound; the atmosphere through wldch his personages 
move is clear and hiiovant; tho air whicli breathes in them is as 
fresh as that of the mountain heath lie loved so well, his choific.- 
ters move imrestrainudly—each has Ids own free will. Whereas 
'n Notre Dame, there is a sickly glare and oppressive atmosphere 
over all; tlie stem features of criud necessity, of “ smva Nccessi- 
tas," bearing the “ clavos trabalos,” in lier dreadful panoply, lour 
through the gloom. The world of the poet seems inextricably 
involved in the iron net of Destiny. 
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Of his flraTnas, the best perhaps are “Heraani," “Marion De 
I’Orme,” and “ Les Biirgravesthey abound in Carnatic scenes 
and eloquent diction, but there is too ranch of glaring antithesis 
and of the han’owingly pathetic. We are aware, of course, 
tliat any Englishman on the sti-ength of having a Shakspeare 
on his shelf, may raise the ready sneer, but until we can show 
any plays since the Elizabethan age eqyid to them which 
have stood the test of representation, we had better criticizo 
their merits, and not their dcticiencies. Besides “ Le Ehin," 
published in and which contains some admirable descrip¬ 

tive passages, Victor Hugo did not publish any literary work, 
between tlie years IH.Tl and in additiem to those we have 
])icutioned. He has written, at all ]>criods of his cai’eer, essays 
and fugitive pieces in g7*eiit abundance, so that bis collected 
works amount to tbivty volumes. Ho was elected member 
of the Academie’ Erancaise in 1811, and created Vicomte of 
France in 1845, as a tribute to his illuStri«)UH talents. Ho 
sj)okp live times in the riiamber of Bi'crs, once in defence of 
unba]q)y Poland, and once for the recal of the exiled family 
of the Buonapartes. lake lauuartiue, l»e attached himself 
to no political party before the revolution of 1818; but pursued 
independently his own line of actiim. 

While any repi‘e‘<entfttive <»f royal poAver remained he was 
faithful tf) liis oatli as peer of France. When the Re 
public was established, li(‘ rer-ogmsed it, but »lid not come 
forward as a eandidale for a s<>ai iji ibe fjcgislature, although 
several times retpiebted, until tlic uiontli of ^lay, 1848, when he 
was elected by 00,OU() \otcs for* the doparlJAent, of the Seine. 
When he speaks to the eltsctoi’s, it is not in the vulgar bombast 
of the tribune, but in the dignified language of independence, 
“f AAull in»t commit the crtAvardieo of turning my hack to those 
Avh(»l()se and my face to those who Avin ; never! never ! iiO one shall 
cA^er see me like a vile courtier folloAV the parasites of the people: 
me Avho liave never followed the parasites of kings." His decla¬ 
ration to his eonsiiiuents on his election is a fine piece of compo¬ 
sition, in Avhich he prirtrays the two Republics, the one of terror, 
and the other of civilization, thenceforth possible, and otters bis 
life to assist in establishing the one, and hindering the other. 
Tho infamous Baroche, by reading a garbled extract frlnu this 
jirogrammc, endeavoured to make it appear that it AAas the 
Republic of Terror that Victor Hugo had engaged to support; 
this may be taken as a sample of tlie scandalous system of misre¬ 
presentation and insult used by tlie leaders of the “ Kight" towards 
the minority. Erom the time of his election, Victor Hugo was 
indefatigable in his efforts to establish Ithc Republic on a firm 
basis, to alleviate poverty, to organize h'b»uu', to remove the 
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p]Duai6hment of death—^that ii^ in his words, to hrei^ up the 
scaffold after having broken up the tlirone, to encourage art, and 
assist manufacture—these were the objects for which he combated. 
His history ih)m tliis time is the liistory of the Assembly. The 
credulity and fatuity of the majority, the fanaticism of Uie 
Legitimists, the discontent pf the Orleonists, and tlie cupidity 
and want of pri^cj^ple of the Buonapartists, were fit subjects 
for the machinations, and fit tools for the execution of the 
plans of Louis Napoleon. Scarcely was he housed in the 
Elysee, when ho commenced to weave together the threads of 
those designs, which have resultei^ as we sec.. From his election 
to the coup d’etat, the life of the President was one long con¬ 
spiracy with the majority, as long as he could make them tlie 
dupes and instruments of his schemes. His creatures in the 
Assembly used every trick, violence, and calumny to exasperate 
the Kepublicans, and to widen the breach between the opposite 
sides of the Assembly. By playing upon tlie hopes and fears of 
the majority, he caused them to violate article after article of the 
Gonstitution,until it became evident to alljthat'thodonstitutionwas 
the flimsiest of fictions. Nevertheless, port of the majority became 
at length aware of the mad nature of the reactionary course to 
which they committed themselves, and the revision of the Consti¬ 
tution was rejected. From this moment the resolution of Louis 
Napoleon was made up, and he no longer cured to ko^ terms 
even with the majority. The coup d'etat was the laipact in 
this strange drama. On that day of slavery, “ ct libortjitis im- 
prospere repetito;,” amid the ruUiless murder and. butchery of 
the Boulevard^ the devotion an^ personal courage ofVictor.Hugo 
did again what it was in man to do—he offered his heart in 
defence of Liberty to tlie bullets of the pruetoriaus in the street, 
ns he had shielded her with his speech at the Tribune. But 
all was in vain. On that day, gold, the cannon, the sabre, the 
musket, outweighed tlie cause of truth, justice, and freedom. 
And France has again fallen under the yoke of on enlightened 
despotism tempered by the Epigram and the Vaudeville. 

After tlie fatal second of December, he retired to the island of 
Jersey, 

“ Que la librc Angleteire 
. Couvre de son vieux paviUon.” 

He there pursues tliose literaiy labours which were interrupted by 
the Revolution of 1848. Doubtless, if we were to critickc 
“ Napoleon le Petit,” and “ Les Ohatiments,” as destined for 
posterity, as deliberately composed and issued as finished works, 
instead of regarding them as the fervid outpourings of a heart 
running over with bitterness and- distress, much might be said 
against them. Their aimeness has been' objected to; but is 
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not this the necessary concomitant of invective ? Do not the 
crushing blows of the “In Pisonem” weary us with Uieir 
sameness of direction and irresistible force? And if Juvenal 
had written a satire against Piso, after the “In Pisonem/' 
must they not have had many ppiiits of resemblance? Are 
not the tremendous tirades of Burke against Warren Hastings 
somewhat monotonous? Is not the polished irony and in¬ 
vective of Junius, against the Duke of Grafton, pidling now- 
a-days ? Every cry—every complaint to tlioso untouched by 
the grief or wrong must seem tiresome. The most sacred 
causes of sorrow —a mother grieving for her children, a wife for 
her husband—cannot prevent the long continuance of tears and 
lamentations from boring the spectator, however syinpatlietic his 
nature. To estimate these satires properly, one must be a French¬ 
man, with his love of country, love of honour and justice, wronged 
and violated by an infamous trick. What would be the feelings 
of any lover of England, in waking up some morning and folding 
the (Jlodii and Catilinec of the day established in absolute 
despotism over the country,—to find our liberties and institutions, 
the product of centuries of toil and patience, anniJiilated at one fell 
swoop. The “ Chdtiments” are evidently given to tlie world as they 
were produced;—the diuly ovoidlowings of a ?!Oul seetliing and 
foaming with fierce and constant indignation. Does Victor Hugo 
wish tlicm to go down to posterity fittingly, they will require con¬ 
siderable revision. Nevertlioless, there arc splendid passages of 
polished satire and poetry, which will be read with pleasure ns 
long as tJie French language exists; and he may be said to have 
secured tlie fulfilment of his boast, tliat would lead the 
rascal down to posterity by the car.' 'J’he opening of tlie poem 
called “L’Expiation,” — the descriptions of the Flight from 
Moscow*, of the Battle of Waterloo—are passages of intense 
power. There is the same lack of humour as in liis othei* 
poems. There is wit, bitter irony and satire, cutting to the 
bone; but the ridicule of Horace, and the tremendous laugh of 
.Tuvenal, which rankled in the wounds they gave, find no place 
here. He is too camest to laugh. With sad and reproachful 
face, he points to tlio blood upon the hand that wields the 
sceptro and sprinkles the holy water; like tlie witches in 
Macheth, ho summons up from the cliamel-liousc the glutsts of 
the victims in whose blood this bastard empire was huptized. 
Both in the “ Chatiments” and in Napoldon le Petit," he 
iinweariedly reiterates the truth—that treason is troason, crime 
is crime, and murder is murder, whatever may he their results. 

The following passages are from the “ ('hatiments.” 

“ 0 grand penseur de bronze (Juvena^ en nos dures cervelles, 
Faisons entrer un peu ces monjes ilouvelles; 
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Lorsquc sur la Grande Combe ou sur le blanc de zinc. 
On a revendu vingt ce qu’on a pay6 cinq, 

Sacbc qu’un guct^pens, par ou nous triomphames, 

Est juste, honnete et bon, tout au robours des femmes, 
Sacho qu'eii vieillissant le crime devient beau, 

II })lane cygne apres s’otre envole corbeau. 

Oui, tout c^avre utile exhale une odeur d’ambre, 

Que vient-on nous parlor d’un crime de decembre 
Quand nous somincs en juin ? I’herbe a pouss^ dessus. 
Toutc la question, la void: fils, tissus, 

Gotons et suerds bruts prospurent; lo temps passe, 

Le paijure difforme et la trabisOn crasse 
En avancant en ont la propriete 
I)e perdre lour laidesse et Icur dillbrmite, 

Et Tassassinat lachc ct tout souill^ de fauge 
Change son front do spectre en uu visage d’ange,” 

“ Quand I’ltalic en dcuil dressa, du Tibrc au Pd. 

Son drapeau magniH({ue, 

Quand ce grand peuple, apres s’etre couchd tro\ipeau. 
Sc leva repiiblique, 

C’est toi, quand Rome aux I’ers jeta le cri d’espoir, 

Toi qtii brisa sou aile, 

Toi qui fis retomber I’afireux eajmclion noir 
Sur sa face eternellc! 

C'est toi qxii restauras Montrougo et Salnt-Achcul, 
Eeolcs degriuleeh, 

Ou I’on met a I’esprit fn'missaut un liiieeul, 

Uu baillon aux idees. 

C’est toi qui, pour progres ivvant I’liommc animal, 

. Livras I’enfant vietinu* 

Aux jesuitfCs lascifs, sumbres amauis du mal, 

En rut devant le crime! 

“ O pauvrefi chers enfants qn’ont noun'is de lour lait 
Et qu’ont berces nos femmes, 

•Oes blemes oiselcurs out piis dans leur filet 
Toutes VOS duuees Ames! 

Hellas! ec tristu oiseuu, sans plumes sur la chair, 

Rouge de li'pre immoude, 

Qui ramj»e et qui sc meurt dans lour cage do fer, 

C’est Tavenir du monde! 

Si nous les laissons faire, on aura dans vii^ ans, 

Sous les cieux »|ue l>icu dore, 

Une Prance aux yeux ronds, aux regards clignotants, 
Qui haira I’aurore, 

Oes noirs magieiens, ces jongleurs toitueux 
Dont la fraude est la regie. 

Pour en faire soster le hibou inoiistrueux, 

Ont volg I’oBuf de I’aiglc !’* 
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His oradoos are to us the least perfect port of his works—^not 
that they a# not good—they ore too good. Here the diftlerence 
of die inteUectual organizadon of the two countries is most 
apparent. When the honourable member for Gabbledom rises in 
his place, and puts his hands under his coat-tails, the House of 
Commons, widi the usual padence and endurance of our race, 
prepares to make a night of it. ■ Endurance on the port of the 
speaker, padence from the listener, seems all that is demanded. 
The padence displayed is like diat of die boys in the Sorpendne, 
fishing among muddy waters without hope or prospect of sport. 
Six lifeless columns of the lu^nuarahle member's speech are at 
dionsunds of breakfast - tables the next morning; you may 
travel painfully between the ink rails, and find one dead level 
from head to tail—not one figure c»f rhetoric or new fact fi’om 
beginning to end. A few elderly gentlemen, perhaps, who are 
out of occupadon except on Sundays, will attempt to dose 
llu'ough it; if they were of the other sex, they >^ould be sleeping 
ovei' their crochet, or their knitting. The Erencli, liowevor, are 
quick-witted, and certainly not patient of dulness. So Victor 
Hugo's speeches are usually about five-sixtlis shorter than those 
of the honourahle nu'mh(‘v for Gohhlcdoin, and consist of a suc¬ 
cession of hoii-mots. But the ear, alter listening for some time 
to Victor Hugo, gets satiated with good things, luid longs for plainer 
fond. A speccli, aho\o all tjungs, sliould have a free and natural air; 
and It is also esscndully iii'cessary that its style should he varied; 
hor(‘, loose, easy, depapr, enveloping the subject in large folds; 
here, curt, sharp and short: here, argiuiientnli\n ; here, figurative; 
here, calni; here, impassioned. But Victor Hugo lets off his 
biggest guus at every luomeuL. 'J’lie startling apo’strophe, the smart 
epigi’nm, the crashing antithesis, the biting sarcasm, are wedged 
together so tightly, that it i-cniinds us of nothing else but a 
picture made out ol a mosaic of precious stones. Instead of the 
unstudied gi’a<!(; of liauiartiiic whose phrases fall in as gracefully 
and simply us the, swceji of the drapeiy* of an antique statue, 
w(! have such a structure of stiff brocmle and gold lace as would 
helit the most pompous court dignitary. “ Not one pennyworth 
<»f bread to all tliis sack.” 'riieu, the tone tliroughout is imperative: 
he lU’ver reasons, or, if he does, it is in hon-mots and striking 
anal<igieH which would weigh only with those alrcady eoiivinced. 
'riiero is little e.oiiciliutory in Ms address,—on iininense defect, 
considering the times he spoke in: lienee, men of less murk, Michel 
de Bourges,* for insiniieo, were heard witli greater alien lion, and 
had greater effect. Whatever was the mood of tli(! assemlily, Victor 
Hugo must whip out his Damascene sabre, witli its jewelled liilt 
and guard, and its diumond-sword knots, hraudisli its blade in 
the face of the Assembly, whether they 'jould or no. Hence, tlie 
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moBt violent scenes in tlie Giiomber during some of He speeches; 
not, however, that the gi-enter part of the fault lay wWi him,—far 
from it. Yet, at times, a milder tone, appeals made oitener to tJieir 
generosity and reason, abstinence from jarring upon disco^ant 
chords, would have made liis discourses infinitely more efibetivo. 

The peculiar qualities that distmguish A’^ictor Hugo, .as we 
gather from his private •»ind public, life, and Ms writings, are, 
independence, eutliusiasm, and deep afiection wMuh has expanded 
into true philanthropy; constancy, fimincss, rectitude and 
consistency. The sincere religious convictions adopted in 
spite of the education of his youth, and the absence of any 
religion on the part of his mother; his A^endejui royalism— 
adopted in spite of the stern Buonapnrtism of his father—speak 
both for Ms independent and enthusiastic character. I’he early 
affections of the boy, cherished for years under untoward circum¬ 
stances and adverse parents, with a singularity and ingenuity ol‘ 
devotion, and at last ripened into marriage, have no parallel, 
except in the depths of the cliildish lov(! of T)ante for lientrice. 
All intercourse being stojiped between the youthful pair, “ Hans 
dTslande" was written to maintain a pfurespondonce, the fnll 
value of wdiicli could only he understood by the initiated. His 
filial piety to both Ms paj’ents was not less ivnnirkahle; one of 
the best of Ms youthful odes was written in one night, while 
watching his mother dangerously ill.. {She went to sleep, (!X- 
prcBsing regret that lie hud not competed at the “ .Fenx Floraiix ; ” 
on her awaking, she found the ode completed; and it gained the 
prize. His “Ode a la Colonne ’ cheered the lust days of lihs 
father, as u worthy trilmtc to the }»ero of his life. From the 
preface of hit. JJeiive, his many poems to Y — H—, wc gather liis 
capacity for inspiring a generous and devoted Jriendsliip. As to 
Ms constancy and consistency, if all tliat lie has written, said, 
or published, some tMrty volumes, he collated or compared, nut 
a passage will he found antagonistic to a gruduiil mid contimial 
progres.s of his social and political convictions in one direction. 
If he is now’ a sincere Kepiiblican, it is because be conceives it to 
bo the only govorameiit amid the. jarring pretensions of euntcndiiig 
factions possible in France—because he thinks tlio Republic is tlic 
only government to which the conscientious of the most enlight¬ 
ened men of 1 ranee tend. Ho is not of opinion that there is any 
stereotyped form of government suitable to all nations. Long 
before tlie Revolution of I^^IK, before he had a seat in the House 
of Peers, ho declared, if ever ho slnmld have a voice in politics, it 
should hb used to postpone political to social questions; and to 
that doefrine ho is still faithful. Ju France, the revolution of ^ 
]K48, and the coup d’etat have unfortunately necessitated the 
previous solution of ih's political problem. One of Ms last 
speeches contains this exposition of Ms present pobtical creed:— 
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“All my political creed is this in a word:—A certain degree of 
poverty must be suppressed in the social order, and a certain kind of 
ambition in the political order. Let us have no more paupers and no 
more monarchs. France will not be tranquil until, through the 
strength of institutions which shall give labour and bread to the 
former, and take away hope from the latter, shall have seen disap¬ 
pear from the midst of iis all those beggars and fortune-hunters, who 
are far ever holding out the hand.’* 

“ A certain degree of poverty must be suppressed in the social 
order, and a certain kind of ambition in the political order ! If 
honourable deputies and noble peers would but will to accom¬ 
plish that! Nothihg cosier if they had but the Will." Such is 
tlie faith of French Bepublicanism and Socialism, and it is in 
such a faith that lies, as it seems to us, the root of the 
chronic disease which infects the politics of France. The repeated 
failures of constitutiuu after constitution leave the faith of our 
gallant neighbours in the omnipotence of legislation as vigorous 
ns over. It seems impossible for them to understand that so long 
ns French nature—as wgll as human nature at large—^is what it 
is—^pcers and deputies will decree the suppression of “pover|y" 
and “ ambition” in vain, and that only those institutions are at 
once possible and durable wliicli come direc^tly out of the organic 
nature of die people, and which are therefore the fruit and ex¬ 
pression of their physical, intellectual, and moral condition. 

Victor Hugo is no exception to his countrymen, but he is at 
least one who, diough 

“ He touched a jarring lyre at first. 

Yet ever strove to make it true. 

• 

After nourishing bis youth and early manhood, apart in silent 
thought and meditation, he has buckled on the ceestus, and come 
down into the dust and toil of the arena. In this lust trial, his manly 
worth, gallantry, probity, and lionour, have raised him far above the 
height of his former reputation. Hefore this latter proof, he was 
considered only a sweet singer, a poet, a man of letters. He was not 
thought, except by those who knew him, to he of diat stem stuff out 
of which true patriots arc made ; but his courage before the barri¬ 
cades, oil the days of June, his intrepidity on the 2nd and fol¬ 
lowing days of December, while a shadow of hope remained, liis 
indignant refiisal to he bought over, by any offer of place or 
pension, to the. cause of him whom lie thought an usurper, have 
heightened intensely tlie interest and respect of all good Frencli- 
meif. At the present time, after all his terrible philippics, after 
all his terrible shafts, pointed by the same indignation which 
made the versos of .ruvcnul, his return to Franco would bo counted 
by Louis Napoleon one of the greatest ol'triumpbs, and no place 
would be deemed too high to obtain'*tbe acquiescence in his 
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dominion of a mnn of snch mark nnd reputation. But to our 
port, we may apply the sublime niedia'val Latin of the great 
Florentine, who, after dcchuing that there is but one way by 
which he can ever enter Florence, says,— 

Quod si per nuUam* talem (viam) Florentia introitur uunquam 
Florcntiani introil>o. Quidni? Nouno solis astrorumquc Bja'cnla 
ubique conspiciamp INuimc duluissimas verltatcs potero Rpec\dari 
ubique sub cmlo? Me prius inglorium, immo ingloriosum, ])opulu 
Florentiaeque civitati mo reddam P Quippe hec panis deheiet.”* 

As to the latter ])omt, no deficiency would seem likely to fall 
to the lot of Victor Jlugo: 5000Z.‘have been oftered liim for a 
novel he has announced, to be called “ Les Miscrablcsand 
everything he writes meets with immense pecuniary success.f 
This, DO doubt, elevates him several degrees in the opinion of many 
“ McOrowdy’s,”3; wbosi‘ object in life is to “ make money, and not 
break the seventh commandment, so far as vet taken notice (d'at the 
Old Bailey; but even wort* it otbenvise—^if Victor Hugo knew, 
a» the great Tuscan did,how salt the taste of anotlicr’s bread 
is,'*as we fear some of his countrymen do, it would be a'waste 
of words on the ‘‘McCruwdys,” and ofibnsive to most others, to 
set about proving that a good and high-minded man, in Ins lowest 
abasement, is incomparably happier than any “ McCrowdy” in liis 
most rapturous moment, wbetlier it was a speculation on the rise 
of tallow, or whether it was the arguing of Higgles and Biggies, 
unless happiness he dclined to he the possession of a well- 
roimdcd pig's i;uticlc. For, as Victor Hugo liimself says,— 

“ Lc Paradis du pore n’est-ce pas le- cloaque.” 

And what more can be said on that pointYet, to the patriot, 
no pecimiary prosperity eon compensate lor loss of country. To 
quote himself again— 

“ On ne peut pas vivre sans pain, 

On nc peut pas non plus vivre sans patrie.’* 

And yet henetdorth France, for w'hom he has thought, felt, and 
laboured, to escape an inglorious old age of unrenown§ among 
whose sons has been his proudest aim, must remain heiicefortli 
unvisited by him—the land of lus devotion, his idolatry (f^r 
no one is more intensely French), must remain an object of sad 

• But if I can enter B‘'lorencc* by no such way, never wiU I enter Florence. 
What ? shall 1 not everywhere behold the light of the sun aud the stars P shall 
I not be able everywhere under heaven to speculate on the most pleasant of 
truths? Must 1 first restore myself inglorioua—nay, infamous—to the Floren¬ 
tine p (^Ic and state ? In truth, bread, too, shall not fail me.” 

+ The tragedy *‘Hcmani” produced, by sale and representation. 2000/. 

I Sec Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

§ aviwfhw yyfm e» o-Kirt^.’-^JPind. 
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contcniplntion from our English isle. These lines arc some ol 
the last notes of tlie Chatiments." 

“ Oui, tant qu’ll sera la qu’on code ou qu’on persisto, 

O France ^ France aimec et’qu’on pleuro tonjours, 

Je ne reverrai pae ta terre donee et triste, 

Tomheaux dc nxes aacux et uid de xnes amours! 

“ Jc ne reverrai pas ta rive qui nans tente, 

Prance! hors le devoir, lielas! j’oublierai tout, 

I*armi les eprauves ju planterai ina teute: 

Jo rosterai prpscrit, voulant rester dehout. 

“ J’acec])te l’aj»re exil, n’ent-il ni fin ni terme: 

Sans chercher a savoir et sans considerer 
Si qucl([u’uu a ])lie qn’on aiurnit cm plus ferine, 

Et si plusicurs s’en vont qui devraient denieurer. 

“ Si Ton n’est ydus quo mille, eh bien, j’en suis! si meme, 

JLs nt* sont plus quo cent, je brave encore Sylla; 

S’il cu deineiu’c dix, jc suis lo dixioine; 

Et s’il n’eu reste qu’un. jc serai celui-lu!” 

“ Ne dontoiis pas! Croyons: la fin, e’est le mystt're. 

Attendons. l)ea Nerons conime de la pautherc, 

Dicn salt briser la dent. . 

Dion nous essaie, amis. Ayons foi. Royons culmes, 

Et marchoTis. O desist! s'il iiiit evoilre dos pahnes, 

' C’ost dans ton sable lu'deut! 

“ Farce qn’il ne fait pas son oeuvre tout de suite, 

Qu’il livre Itome au prdtre et J«*su8 au jesuite, 

Et les boiis au mechaut. 

Nous dcsesperions ! ■ de lui! du juste* immense! 

Noil! non! lui scul coimait lo noni do la scmence 
Qui germo dans son chamji.” 


G G 2 
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•Art. VI. —Re-organization of the Civil Service. 

]. Eepoiis of Committees of Inquiry into Public Offices^ and 
Papers connected therewith. London. 1854. 

2. Report on the Organization of the Permanent Civil Seirice, 
together with, a Letter from the Rev. B. Jowett, London. 
1834. 

3. Papers relating to the Re-organization of the Civil Sei-vicc. 
Loudon. 1855. 

A VIEW of the position and character of 04,000 of her 
ISlajesty's male adult subjects, including, as it does, a c<m- 
sldemtion of the prospects and conation of tlie yet larger inunher 
of persons more or less dependent on them for support, should 
not he devoid of interest'either to the offi(rinl or to the general 
reader. But the numerical strength of the I’ermanent Civil 
Sendee is by no means its liighest title to our imtice; its econo¬ 
mical importance, as the recipient and dishurser «)f a considerable 
portion of our national income in the form of sahiric's and 
pensions, gives it a more tangible and distinctive aspect; and 
both tliese views sink into insignificance when compared with its 
momentous function of cairying out the vast designs of finance 
and policy originated by successive administrations. It is to this 
phase of the subject, then, tliat die atteudou naturally directs 
itself, and it should be home in mind that the ever-growing 
wealth and power of the British empire betoken a corresponding 
accession'of labour and responsibility to those who are engaged 
in its administration, and call .for a proportionate increase of 
conscientious care in dieir selection. 

It may perhaps ho thought thot increase of national business 
necessitates augmented numbers only, without a further diffusion 
of responsibility. But this supposition, though plausible in 
theory, is practically incoiTect. The dirties involving high re¬ 
sponsibility are, in all civib'zed countries, too multitudinous tf» be 
performed by the Sovereign in person. I’hoy therefore devolve 
on Cabinet Ministers, wlu> for a time may prove equal to the 
burden. As, however, die empire increases in popnladon, and 
its sphere of action becomes more extended, ministers in their 
' turn are obliged to resign a portion of their functions, which pas-^ 
into the hands of subordinates.* Duties multiply as time goes oii,^ 
and at last these subordinates too are over-worked, and responsible 
action is permitted to (kscend still lower in the scale of oflie-ial 
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rank. There is nothing new in tliis picture, but it i6 one which 
bears especially on the subject before us, for Uiey will vastly 
underrate the importance of an efficient Civil Service, who forget 
how constantly it is necessary to delegate responsible duties te 
persons in a far lower sphere than those who nominally perform 
them. 

A glance at the public business of the last two Qenturies will 
illustrate this truth. We have before us some scattered memo¬ 
randa of the rei^s from William TTI. to George III., inclusive. 
In the last-mentioned reigu it is directed that^— 

“ All such Bills of Exchange *^rawii ou the Lords of the Treasury as 
shall be ordered hy their Lordships to he paid, shall be accepted by 
one of the Secretaries of this Board, who sludl accept the same, 
payable when due by the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England.” 

'J'he Consular and Commissariat Services abroad are sdll kept 
going principally by “ Bills of Exchange drawn on tlie Lords of 
the Treasury,” and the acceptance of such bills represents the 
payment of from two to tlii'cc millions yearly; but the lords and 
secretaries are too much engrossed by higher afihirs of state to 
be able to attend to them, and tl»e duties have devolved upon 
officers of Uie Permauent Service. 

'J'he delegation of responsible duties is not confined to financial 
departments, where practice and technical knowledge are the 
principal requisites to their due performance. On the contrary, 
we have abundant evidence that it extends to those of the most 
intellectual character. Those duties,” says Sir James Stephen, 
in sptmking of the functions of the liighcst sort of clerks in the 
Colonial office, “ were, not rarely, such as belonged rather to 
Ministers of State, tlian to the clerks in the office of such 
a minister.”— Papers, p. 73. 

The comparative simplicity of old official routine naturally 
becomes more striking the further we go back. An entry in die 
reign of William III., orders “ Charnock to get a book to enter 
all orders of Couuccll.” One does not know which to admire 
most, the simplicity which loaves Chomock ” undescribed, as 
if lie were a cliaracter well-known to every age and nation, or the 
moderation which is content to order a book. In die next reign, 
wc find die Queen frequendy attending in person at die Treasury 
Board; sometimes during the whole time of its sitting, sometimes 
only for a portion of that time. On the latter occasions, it does 
not appear that the Board waited for her Majesty's arrival to 
commence proceedings; though we find an instiuice in which 
deliberadoiis were postponed because tthc great duke of those 
days was absent. Petitions were frqqueudy presented to her 
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Majesty, wliose answers appear to be her own, and are ebarae- 
terised by mucli clearness and decision, sometimeB by a brevity 
almost amouQting to sarcasm. Thus, a petition is presented by 
’“Thomas Tompson, praying pajment of 5G4Z. 15«. due to him 
for clocks and watches for his late Majesty to the Duke of 
Florence."—^Answer: “Her Majesty has no occasion for his 
clocks and w^atches.” Again, “ James . Cardonoll, Esq., prays 
leave to surrender his place of Court Post, to Henry 
Andrews, Esq.”—^Answer: “ Her Majesty fears it is sold." 

Turning back again to William III., we find the following di¬ 
rections witli respect to one of the principal departments t»l' 
State:— 

“This eveiung the King was graciously ]}leased to bestow on me 
the place of Seci*etary to the Treasury, for which 1 kissed his hands; 
and his Majesty at the same time approved of the Table of Fees 
for that office. 

“ (Signed) W. Lowndes.” 

“ The King resolves there shall be a distinct SoUicitor oncly for 
the affairs of the Treasury.” 

There oro now two Parliamentary Secretsirics of tho 'I'reasury, 
besides a Permament Assistant Secretary; tmd the “ distinct 
SoUicitor" has developed into an entire office or department, 
consisting of a solicitor and iissistont-solicitor (Loth baiTistcrs). 
and a complete staff of clerks. 

It appears then that tlie Civil Service] has increased numeri¬ 
cally as its duties have become more onerous ; indeed, although 
peculiar circumstances have at limes occusionod n run of business 
upon some particular departments, there is no complaint that the 
Service is deficient in mere numbers. Yet- the-enquiries lately 
instituted into the State of the Civil »Sorvice, and the consequent 
recommendations, deemed sufficiently important to have been 
alluded to in a speech from the throue, would seem to indicate 
that something is wanting to its due efficiency. The days arc 
past when <iil Bins tlic clerk was the intimate cumpitnion of tlie 
Duke of Lenna the prime minister; statesmen can no longer see 
and know all avIio execute their orders ; and those orders cannot 
be carried out with ^accuracy and diligence, unless a common 
spirit and intelligence pervade the entire ranks of the Service. 
This state of things can only result from the adoption of a defi¬ 
nite system, and if it should appear that we have gone thus Jin* 
without organising such a system, there will undoubtedly he 
much prmid facie ground for desiring a “ Ke-organisation.” 

' Another question, somewliat different from the above, but 
closcdy connected with it, is this; whether we should insist on 
any proof of talent or awiuirements on the port of candidates for 
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adnuBsioi) to the Civil Service, or trust tliose matters entirely to 
chance ? The discussion of this point, forming as it does the 
Reading topic of tliose who have vmtten^couceming the Service, 
will occupy our principal attention, alUiough it Qught not, and 
indeed, cannot be entirely separated from oUier. considerations. 

The iieports of Conunittues" extend over a period of nearly 
five yeai’s, the earliest, on the Treasury, being doted March 3, 
1849; and the last,, on the Board of Ordnance, bearing date 
November ;i3, 1853. The gentlemen employed in drawing them 
'up, were generally Civil Servants of acknowledged eminence and 
distingiiislied position, in thoir several departments; some were 
pemuuent offi(!CTS, a few of higher official rank than tlmt of the 
IVnnaiicnt Service. In justice to each department, and also no 
doubt with the view of obtjiining more readily tlie information 
required, a member of the Permanent staff of a department was 
generally named on the Committee that was to report on that 
department. Among the gi'iitlomeu chosen to perform tliis 
delic«L(j and responsible duty, were Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir 
Sttillbril Northcote, ]Mi-. Bromley, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. llennou 
Merivalc. 

Each Report contains matter higlily interesting to those who 
are desii'ons of obtaining information about the particular office 
it treats of; but there is not much to arrest the attention of the 


general reader. TJ>g Reconmiendations made by Uie several 
C'oiumittees for special alterations and retreuchmunts, sink into 
iDsigiiiii(‘jmce when compared witli tlie broad scheme of improve¬ 


ments sketclu'd out in the '* Report on the Organization of the 
Permanent Civil Service." I’his is an Essay, by Sir Charles 


Trevelyan and Sir Staffi^rd Northcote, on tlie present state of the 
Service, onumciiiting in clear and cnrxgetic language certain 
alleged defects, and setting forth a comprehensive plan for their 
removal. Its leading feature is a proposal to moke a competitive 
examination the medium of adimssiou to the Oiyil Service; and 


a plan for such an Examination, drawn up by the Rev. B. .Towott, 
of Halliol College, Oxford, is appended to the “ Report," which is 
pubUslied singly, and also in combination with the other two 
volumes mentioned at the head of this article.* 


'fhe c)rigiu of the “ Papers” is as follows ; copies of the Report 
were scut during last year to thirty-eight gentlemen distinguished 
eithej' by high position in the service, or by known success in con¬ 
ducting educational establishmentsand their views on the sub- 


* Wc sball have frequent occasion to allude to the “ Report on the Organi¬ 
zation, &c.,” by Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote; whom, for brevity’s 
soke, wc sltall generally term “The Reporters.’* 
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ject were requested. The answers of these gentlemen, some 
treating the subject of re-organization in all its parts and bear¬ 
ings, others limited to the consideration-of educational refonn, 
occupy 402 pages of a thick blue-book. A letter from G. Ar- 
buthnot. Esq., auditor of the civil list, to the Lords of the Trea¬ 
sury, remonstrating against certain expressions in the *'Beport on 
the Organization,’' &c., follows; then comes the Beporters* defence, 
also addressed to the Lords of the Treasury. A few miscel¬ 
laneous papers succeed, of wliich the most interesting, to the 
general reader, is a table extracted from the Census of 1851, 
giving the numbers of the principal branches of the civil service 
as then ascerlained. The “ Beport on the' Organization," as 
before mentioned, is bound up at the end of the volume. 

This interesting Heport amply repays the pains of perusal, and 
those who would study the various comments with any degree of 
interest, must begin by making tliemselvcs acquainted with Uie 
scheme which gave rise to them. The nature and importance of 
the Service are sketched lightly, as things loo well known to their 
lordships to need demonstration:— 

“ It cannot be necessary to enter into any lengthened argument for 
the purpose of showing the high importance of the permanent civil 
service of the country in the present day. *The great and increasing 
accumulation of public business, and the consequent pressure on the 
Government, need only be alluded to, and the inconveniences which 
are inseparable from the frequent changes which take place in the re¬ 
sponsible administration, are a matter of sufficient notoriety. It may 
safely be assorted that, as matters now, stand, the Gh>vcrmnent of 
the country could not he carried on without the aid of an efficient 
body of permanent officers, occupying a position duly subordinate to 
that of the Ministers who arc directly responsible to the Crown and to 
Parliament, yet possessing sufficient independence, character, ability, 
and experience to be able to advise, assist, and, to some extent, in¬ 
fluence, those who are from time to time set over them .’*—Beportj p. 3. 

There is one point which tlie Eeporters have, perhaps, not 
made sufficiently clear in these introductory remarks. The 
Civil Service, as before observed, consists of upwards of 64,000 
persons ;* but only a cqmparativcly small number of these ore 


* The returns of the census, 1851, myc 64,224 as the total number of dvil 
servants of all ^hc heads under which t^py ore classified are some¬ 

what vague. Ine ac^egate of a variety of classes, ranging from "Heads of 
Departments” to "^MLtra or Temporary Clerks,” is 66m. Then follows the 
item: "Others, not being clerks, employed on some special doty, 11,207.” 
The remaining classes, from office-kc^rs downwards to labourers in dock-. 
yards, complete the above number. It would be more satmfactoiy to know' 
what arc the 11,207; but ronsidering the rapidity with which the census must 
be taken, and the irregularity'of nomenclature in the public service^ perhaps a 
greater degree of accuracy coidd not be expected. It is probable that some 
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either clerks, or officers above the rank of clerks. The rest ore 
messengers, tide-waiters, postmen, artifi<;^rs, and' other persons 
employed in mechanical or even menial occupations. Now, the Re¬ 
porters often use the term “ Permanent Civil Service" in its widest 
sense, as embracing all the above grades,—^yet the observations 
we have quoted cannot apply to any posts but those of a high 
and intellectual character. The slvp is not on unnatural one, 
since the higher part of the Service must of course claim the 
larger share of interest and attention. Be it remembered, how¬ 
ever, that die proposal for educational re-orgnnization applies to 
all classes, although observations may be dropped oocasionally 
which obviously have reference only to the higher ranks. 

The gradual and unsystematic way in which the various sectiohs 
of the Service have formed and clustered round their several 
cliiefs, makes the classification of Government officials a matter of 
some difficulty. The most obvious function of a civil depart¬ 
ment is to assist a Cabinet Minister in the execution of plans 
which he himself designs, but which no possible stretch of exer¬ 
tion can enable one man to carry out. Accordingly, we find that 
most public offices have a Cabinet Minister at their head. Thus 
the Treasury, the Poreign-office, the Colonial-office, are respec¬ 
tively presided over by the First Lord of the I’reasury, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, Other departments, created by the in¬ 
creasing pressure of commercial and politicttl extension, have 
sprung up side by side widi the above class of offices, but are not 
equal to them in importance, though in some cases superior in 
numbers. Such are the Customs, die Poor-law Board, the Audit 
Office, each of wMch is directed, not by n Cabinet Minister, but 
by u Board of officers wliose tides depend on the custom of the 
particular department. Such of the higher funedonaries as are 
appointed with, and consequendy go out with the Ministry, are 
generally expected to have a seat in Parliament, that they may be 
able to give explanations and answer questions with respect to 
die department to which they are attached. Some offices, as the 
Audit-office and the Customs, have no such functionary, and 
permanent civil servants are excluded by Act of Parliament from 
the House of Commons. 

Next in rank to Ministers and other Parliamentary func¬ 
tionaries, sometimes at the head of an office, and sometimes placed 
under the orders of a political chief, stand die highest permanent 

part of those so vaguely described would come fairly under the head of clerks. 
Dr. Farr’s pamphlet mves the number liable to assessment for the superannuation 
fund at 8185 described as clerks, and 8135 njpsscn^rs, &c.; and it is in 
accordant with this estimate that The Reporters ascribe the service os 
containii^ "not less than 16,000 persons.”—\ldc Beport, p. 8. 
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officers of tLn Civil Sen'iue, vrliose • modest titles of cluurmnn, 
under-secrctniy, and tlm like, would scarcely lead uh to guess tlic 
real importtuicc of ibeir^positioii. That their tenure of office docs 
not depend on that of a changing Admioisti'atiou; tliat they are 
the sole medium of communication between the political clueis 
and the rest of the Service; that as the ** depositaries of official 
traditions,*' they are looked to by every newly-raised minister for 
advice and instruction, and merit a degree of coniidmjice and gra¬ 
titude corresponding to tlie extent of their usefulness—these con¬ 
siderations are sufficient to show tliat their position must be 
highly honourable and influential, ^und to m'cyunt for the esteem 
in which they are often held by tlieir superiors, and the deference 
shown to them by those jilaccd under then' orders. 

In the absence of a fixed uoinenclatm'e, the posts held by this 
class of officers have been called “ stall' appointments.” Under 
tliis head then, are included such npjiointments, generally, as are 
above the calihre of ordinaiy clerkt>liips, and below that oi' Par- 
liumentary offices. The next class of appointments consists of 
ordinary clerkships; and the third, of np])uintnieiits inferior to 
these, consisting of messongcrsiiips,. iidurior offices in tlie Cus¬ 
toms and Excise, and a host of others too various to he enuuie- 
rated. 

The divisions of the Permanent Services may, therefore, be 
described as foUow's:— 

1. J^ersous holding staff appoiutiuents, who, in the iiourse oi' 
these papers arc sometimes treated as a separate class, and soim - 
times as an intogi’al part of, 

,y. *■ Higher portion” of tlm Service, or clerks ; 

3. “ Lower portion” of the Service, or persons employed 
principally in manual labour. * 4 

The iriost obvious attractions of the higher branch of the 
Service are, first, that the work is generally light; secondly, that 
the position, <mce attained, is respectable, secure, and of gradu¬ 
ally increasing pecuniary value; thirdly, that those who retire on 
account of Isiiling health or old ago, lu’c provided for, by a pension 
proportioned to tlieir haigth of service. 

With respect to the first point, it is to ho observed that those 
who enter tJic higher branch of tfie Service, ore generally young 
men from 17 to 25 years old, *who, if' this resource were not open 
to them, would have to battle with the difficulties, and confront 
the risks, of a laborious struggle in one of the open professions. 
Placed at tlieir desk in a public office, they leom their duties 
gradually aend insensibly, mtliout imy general necessity for ex¬ 
traordinary exertion. It is not wonderful, then, that a youth 
just come from school sliould prefer a post in the Civil Service 
to til c prospect lOf uni^rsity or medical oxammatioii%>'to the 
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coutinuance of that life of theoretical study from which hoys 
aro gcuorally so glad to escape. We should add, that to parents 
the prospect of an immediate income and an ultimate competence 
tor cine of their children is too great a boon to be lightly re¬ 
jected. . • 

The position is pronounced respectable by the genmral verdict 
of society, quem penes arhitriiim est, in such matters; it is 
seouro, for no civil servant is ever dismissed except for extraor¬ 
dinary neglc^ct of duty, or other flagrant misconduct. The 
salary, commencing generaUy at 8()i., 90Z, or lOOi. per annum, 
increases witli lcng;th ol' service unlil it reaches the maximum 
salary of the class to which the recipient belongs.' On the occur¬ 
rence of a vacancy in the class above, the senior mtui of the lowest 
cla.ss i.s appointed to till it. Kuch clerk is thus promoted in his 
turn, and from being a “junior" becomes an “ assistant" clerk. A 
similar jiroceSs in course of time, converts liim into a “ senior,” 
and 11 third into a “ ohief" clerk. 

-A superannuation fund is at present provided hy an assess- 
meur of from til- to o per cent, on Iho salaries of all who have 
entered llie service since iHtiU. No person is entitled to a super¬ 
annuation- allowance who luis not sorvi'd ten years: nor is any 
mail considered to have a claim who retires without a medical 


certiHeati*, uiilpss ho has se.iTed liliy yeare. in which case he is 
generally permitted to retire with a pension equal to his full 
salary. 

•' ■ 


WitJi f.he,se advantages, actual and jirospeetive, there can never 
be wauling a suifieieut number of cuiidulates for postd iu the 
(hvil ScvMre; lua when it is n'uiemherod how important ore the 
(Intie's ilmt they may ono day he called - upon to perform, it will 
he eleai- that none should be appointed but men of ascertained 
nierit, or of fair promise. Let ns see whether the present system 
gives ua all wo could .desire iu this respect. Turning to page 4 
of the “ lleport on the Organization," &o., we read:— 


“ Admission into the Civil Service is indeed eagerly sought after, 
but it is for the unanibitimcs, and tlie indolent or incapable, that it is 

chiefly desired.It may bo noticed in particular, that the 

comjiarative lightness of the work, and the certauiij of provision in 
ease of retirement owing to bodily incapacity, furnish strong iiuluce- 
ments to the parents and frieiids of sickly youths, to endeavour to 
obtain them eiu}>loyment in the service of the government; aud the 
extent to which the public are consequently burdened—lirst, with the 
sakrios of ofiiuers wlfo are obliged to absent themselves from ^eir duties 
on aoeouiit of ill health, and d'terwerds with their pensions, when they 
retire on the same plea—^would hardly he credited by those who have 
not had opj^ioitunities of observing tbe operation of tbc system.” 

Mem Sana in corpore sano, should be* an indispensable condi* 
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tion, ono vould think, of obtaining* appointments which involve 
regular and systematic mental occupation) and sometimes a 
certain degree of bodily activity. We do not ask for a Hercules 
or an Adonis; but let us at any rate have men who will not be 
a burden to the public. No one thinks insurance societies 
hard-hearted for rejecting hopeless invalids; nor could cruelty 
be imputed to a system which should exclude permanent voic- 
tudinarians hum a position the duties of which they could nut 
eificiently perform. We shall have to recur to this subject. In 
the meantime, we proceed with the opinions of the Reporters,— 

" There are, however, numerous honourable exceptions to these ob¬ 
servations, and the trustworthioess of the whole body is unimpeoehed. 
They are much better than we have any right to expect, from the 
system under which they axe appointed and promoted.” 

The “ system” under which they arc appointed may be de¬ 
scribed in a few words. A minister having two or three vacancies 
in his department, nominates a corresponding number of young 
men, whose Mends, relying upon the claims of relationslup or 
political connexion, have been teasing him for appointments ever 
since he came into office. The petitioner is often a supporter in 
the House of Commons, who, on his part, is trying to serve tlie 
interests of a supporter in his county or borough. The young 
men thus chosen are examined or not, according to the particular 
custom of the department. However this may be, their appoint¬ 
ment is generally a matter of certainty, as will be shown in its 
proper place. The system of promotion has been desenbed as 
regulated, generally, by seniority. We will add the following 
observations of the Reporters:— 

“ Unlike the military and naval, the medical, and the commissariat 
services, and unlike even the Indian Civil Sciwicc, the public establish¬ 
ments of this country, although comprising a body of not less than 
16,000 persons, arc regulated on the system of merely departmental pro¬ 
motion. Each man’s experience, interests, hopes and fears, me limited 
to the special branch of the service in which he is himself engaged. 
The effect natmally is, to cramp the energies of the whole body, to 
encourage the growth of narrow views and departmental prejudices, 
to limit tho acquisition of experience, and to repress and ^most ex¬ 
tinguish the spirit of emiilation and competition; besides which, con¬ 
siderable inconvenience results from the want of facilities for trans¬ 
ferring strength from an office where the work is becoming slack to 
one in which it is increasing; and from tho consequent' necessity of 
sometimes keeping up particular departments on a scale beyond the 
actual requirements.”— Ef^ort^ p. 8. 

We may now sum up in a few words tho life of a gentleman 
appointed to a clerkship in tlie Oivil Service. Patrunugc nomi¬ 
nates him, examination ;^'ghtens him but does not hurt him, his 
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duties for many years are those of the merest routine, the highest 
prizes of tlie service are not necessarily open to him, for “ in 
several departments the clerks are regarded as having no, claim 
whatever to what are called staff appointments'—(Jieport, p. 7) ; 
liis promotion being regulated by seniority, no efforts can hasten, 
no carelessness retard, his progress; his income is regular, his 
pension safe, ho lias therefore no incitements to the cultivation of 
mental activity; and unless he he of a more than usually energetic 
temperament, there is great risk that he will prove at 60 years of 
age little more able and intellectual than at 10. When it is added 
to all this, that there is a gipat chance of his having been ori¬ 
ginally rather below par, since parents naturally strive to employ 
patronage in favour of those of their children who are least able to 
assist themselves, there will certainly appear to be some a priori 
ground for trusting the statements of the Keporters ns to the 
large number of inferior men to be found in ' the service, some 
temptation to believe that its organization is “ far from perfect, 
and that its amendment is dcsers'ing of the most careful at¬ 
tention." 

It would not be just, however, to consider these points decided, 
merely on theoreticiil grounds. The strictures of the Keporters 
have called forth a storm of indignation from many gentlemen 
connected with the Service, who consider them not to be borne 
out by facts; and it is duo to both parlies to investigate this 
matter before proceeding any further. 

Foremost among tlio crowd of antagonists stands Mr. Arbuth- 
not. His letter is in a manner distinct from the rest of those 
contained in the “ Papers," having been written, not by request, 
but voluntarily, with tlie desire of vindicating his subordinates 
(for his own class, that of staff officers, is unassoiled) from im¬ 
putations which he supposes to have been unjustly cast upon 
tlicm. It is impossible not to respect Mr. Arbuthnot’s motives, 
and the earnest and heartfelt tone of his letter; and it must ho 
observed, that his is no presumptuous or uncalled-^for advocacy. 
As auditor of the Civil List, lie is on the establishment of the 
Treasury, the centre or focus of all the public offices, and takes 
rank next to the assistant-secretary, who is at the same time 
one of tlie authors of the lleport, and the highest officer in 
the Permanent Civil Service. There is no one, therefore, by 
whom the office of champion could have been more legitimately 
assumed. » 

Mr. Arhuthnot’finds fault with the assertion that admission to 
the Service is chiefly sought after “ for tlie ummihitious, the in¬ 
dolent, or incapable." Again, he cannot see how, if from the pre¬ 
sence of such persons, “the Public Serviae suffers both in internal 
efficiency and public estimation," the pjuie Service can be truly 
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eaid to’ “ contribute essentially to the proper ‘discharge of the 
fimctionH of goYemmeut/’ and the trustworthiness of the whole 
bodycon remain “ unimpeaehedall which assertions are 
confidently made by the Reporters. But there does not appear 
to be any contradiction here. The delays of office are proverbial, 
and the Reporters, in attributing these and other.inconveniences 
to tlio presence of a large number of incompetent or semi- 
competent persons, do not accuse the Service, as a body, of 
being unable to “ contribute essentially to the discharge of the 
functions of government;” much less can they be thought to 
imply any donbo of the inlegrii;}’' of civil .servants. Sv) far, 
indeed, fiom disparaging the wlude body of the Ser%'ice, they 
would appear to have done something towards relies’ing it from 
the imputations usually cast upon it, by pointing out the partial' 
nature of its defects, and suggesting a pnicess by whicli they 
may be removed. 

Mr. Arbutlmot acknowledges that there are defects in the 
Civil Service, but he says they arc attributable to defective or- 
gani/.atioD rather than to tlic individuals ” composing ii. Ho 
allows then that existing defects arc in some measure due to tiio 
characters of individual members : and it is quite certain that the 
Reporters attribute much of it to defective organization, since 
they assert tliat the officers of the Service are “ better than could 
be expected from the system,” &c. W'hat then is tJie difi'orcnco 
between Air. Arbiithnot’s and the Reporters’ opinion on this 
point ? None whatever, except it be one of degree; the Report¬ 
ers asserting that a “ largo jiroportion ” of the Service lu'e below 
par, while Afr. Arbntlinot .considers the expression too eompre- 
hensivo. Air. Arbhtlmot questions the correctness of statements 
made respecting the losses sustained by tlie country from the 
frequent or even permanent ill-hoaltli of officers in the Civil Ser¬ 
vice, anil produces the following figures :— 

“ In 1851, six persons retired in consequence of bodily infirmity, 
after a service of less than fifteen years. Their aggregate allowances 
amount to 208Z. 

“ In 1852, eight; aggregate allowances, 2471. 

** In 1853, two; a^^regate allowances, 761.** 

This is no doubt a fair average, and tends to show that the 
loss by retiring allowances to mvdids is not serious; but these' 
are not the only kind of losses sustained from the above cause. 
Much time is lost by absence through ill health, while the inva¬ 
lid's name still remains on the list of the establishment, so that 
his frill salary continues to be paid, finch time could easily be 
reduced to its pecuniary 'Value, and then the amount of loss would 
he apparent. But it is ^cuffioieut to observe that the Reporters 
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have inserted, in their answer to Mr. Arbutlmot’s strictures, a 
table showing that the loss in the years 1818—1802 inclusive, by 
twenty junior clerks in the Kecord Office, amounted to 1799 days, 
or “ considerably more .than the work of one junior clerk ” for the 
whole period. Putting retirements out of the question, we have 
here a clour loss of upwards of fiv(} per cent, merely from ** occa¬ 
sional ■’ ahsonco ! The table was drawn up by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, who gives us .this practical opinion, that “ in no private 
establishment would clerks be permitted to absent themselves 
habitually ns frequently as they do in this department; an indi¬ 
vidual so absenting .himself wqjjUI simply be told that his state 
of ht-alth ihcapacitated him for the employment." 

We should bo extremely sorry that faithful servants of the 
pnhlio should bo cast aside as soon as age or illness disabled 
them ; Imppily the Civil Service is not a commercial speculation, 
and nc'fd not bo guided entirely by the rales of profit luid loss. 
1’liis nation can afford to be liberal, and it is our pride to think 
that it is so; but it is not too much to ask that proper core 
be taken to prevent the original appointment of such as cannot 
reasonably be expected to retain tlie lictdth and vigour essential 
to efficieuey. . 

'rho high merit of a considerable number of permanent officers 
gave tliem by courtesy a chiim to some exceptional notice. The 
Kejiorters did not pt;rhaps give sufficient prominence to this fact 
at lirst, ba| they fairly made the amende hoiiorahle in tlieir 
reply;— • . 

“ We admit that, looking to the effect which the publication of our 
remarks was likely to have ou the mimls of persons less well acquainted 
with the (Jivil Service than yoiu* lordships, it was an error on our part 
tliat we did not moi'e distinctly express the sense we entertain of its 
merits, and we regret that we failed to do so,” &c. 

Tliis and similar exprosaious arc doubtless sufficient to remove 
any feelings of personal discomfort. Hut the general question 
remains to be decided according to the evidence before us. We 
shall begin with that which tends more or less to impugn the 
tostiniony of the lleporters;— . 

“ I believe the Service,” says Mr. Bromley, “ to be fairly educated 
for the uoinmoii run of men ; certainly better than the hody of mer¬ 
chants, ] letter than the Naval Service; equal to som<^ of the open pro¬ 
fessions ; hut perhaps inferior to the army. I^Tcvcrtheless, the Service 
is wanting in hrilliaut talent; it is now too much on a level through¬ 
out.”— Papers^ p. 52. 

So far, the testimony is favonrablq to tho Service. But we 
must venture to question the judgment ot* gentleman who places 
the standard of army education above tjiat of the body of mer- 
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chants, tlie NaTol Service, and several of the open professions. 
In polish and elegance of manner, in drawing*room courtesies and 
a knowledge of the conventionalities of society, no one will con¬ 
test the pre-eminence of the army, hut these are nut all that cou' 
stitute education. The testimony of Mr. Bromley, however, 
will be valuable on subjects more strictly teclmical than tliat of 
general education. 

Sir James Stephen, speaking of his experience of the Ooloiiial 
Office while on the staff of that office himseli‘, and during the 
subsequent period, informs us that the clerks on that establish¬ 
ment— 

“Were clearly distinguishable into three classes; the first,.a very 
small minority; the second being more numerous than the first; and 
the third, exceeding the numbers of the other two united. With an 
occasional exception, they had all the education, the manners, the 
feelings, and the characteristic principles of gentlemen. Bui in respect 
of their fitness for the duties assigned to them, they differed as much 
as, in our annual “Tripos” at Cambridge, the “Wranglers” differ 
from the “Senior and Junior Optimes,” and these last from the “ot 
IIoXXoithe first having been so composed that it is difficult to speak 
of them truly without an appearance of exaggeration; the members of 
the second class having been fberitorious ];ubli(i servants; and the 
third, or most numerous class, having been made up of persoms of wh<}se 
official characters nothing but the obligation you have imjwsed upon 
me would induce me to speak at all.” 

He proceeds to describe the first and smallest clas# ;—. 

“ In the narrow circle of the first of these’ classes were to be found, 
not indeed combined in any one of. the members of it, but variously 
distributed among them all, qmdities of which X can still never think 
without the highest admiration and respect—such as large capacity of 
mind, literary powers of rare excellence, sound scholarsliip, indomitable 
energy, mature experience in public aihurs, and an absolute self-devotion 
to the Service. It comprised some men who must have risen to emi¬ 
nence in any open field of competition, and who, if bom to more 
ample fortunes, might reasonably have aspired to hold the seals of the 
office in which they were serving as subordinates.” 

Receiving this testimony without the slightest resoivc or 
hesitation, we merely beg the reader to remember, that it applies 
only to " a narrow circle,” a “ very small minority.” Si:? James's 
opinion of another and wider section of the Service will appear 
hereafter. 

Sir G. 0. Lewis states that— 

“ The large majority of clerks arc efficient, and among the su})erior 
cLrks in the more important offices there are persons who, in point of 
ability and knowledge in their own subjects, occupy a high position 

but admits that— 
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“ There are indeed, in most oiHccs, inefficient persons, who ought 
never to have been appointed, or ought subsequently to have been 
dismissed.” 

Hir Thomas Bedington writes ns follows 

It appears to me, however, that too unfavourable a view of the 
actual f/ivil Service has been tajcou in your Beport; for although, like 
other professions, it may contain some who are ‘ unambitious, indo¬ 
lent,’ or perhaps ‘ incax>able,’ yet 1 should be unwilling to consider 
this as the rule, and to rega^ competency and efficiency as the ex¬ 
ception.” • 

‘ Mr. Anderson admits that there is “ a want of energy," but is 
of opinion that the same defect exists in many other bodies of 
clerks. 

The observations of Sir A. Y. Speannan are among the most 
definite and thoughtful that have been made on this side of the 
question. He insists, W'ith all the weight of iiis long experience, 
that the indolent, iucapahlc, tmd sickly are not to be found in the 
(Jivil Sen'ioe in larger nunibA's than in any of the open profes¬ 
sions—that they are nof the rule, but the exception—that the use 
of the words “ a largo proportion" is n gross exagguratiun. 

The words alluded to are indefinite, and do nut necessarily 
imply that qualities existing in such jifopuriion are rather the 
rule than the exception, ns Hir A. Spearniau would seem to ima¬ 
gine. 'rhe analogy of the ojieu professions is plausible; hut in 
those professions the* ‘'indolent and incapable’’are certain of 
failure, and getting no employmout, can do no positive harm ; 
■whereas such persons in the Civil Service rise side by side with 
the activ(j and intelligent ^t becomes therefore necessary to 
slop them on the threshold, even if they appear in but small 
numbers. Giving, however, to the words of the Keporters their 
widt‘st possible sense, they arc- not stronger than those of 
many who are not otherwise friendly to their views. 

Otlier gentlemen stand forwaril as champions of the Service, 
without adding much to what has been quoted above. The ac¬ 
count of the Beportersis stigmatized as being “ overcharged and 
“ indiscriniiiiatoit is statwl that there is no unusual proportion 
of persons either mentally oi‘ physically disqualified, “ that the 
clerks and officers of the (uvil dnpju-tments generally are faithful, 
diUgejit, <uid c()mi)ctent; that the public business of these de¬ 
partments is well conducted,'' and the like ; while it is admitted 
by sonu* that there arc “ partial blots " in thti Service, and that 
the Be2)orter3, thohgh somewhfit severe, intended to do justice to 
“ the great talent, industry, and acquirements of many of its 
members.” 

But if the j)owcr of extracting amusament fi‘om a dull sub- ■ 
jeot he the chief rci^uisitc of an advi'^.r for the public good. 

[Vol. LXUI. Jio CXXIV.]—New Semes, Vol. YU. No. U. H H 
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Mr. Wwldinglon must certainly outshine all cdiupetitorH. We* 
cannot resist giving a portion of his eomments, though his 
opinions, roilneetl to plain words, are included in tlie above brief 
summary. * 

Alluding t<i the assertions of the Reporters as to the present 
partial inetficiency of the Service, he expresses himself as 

folhovs:— 

" We are told that there are numeroua honourable exoe]»tious to 
these obseni'ations: and then we are somewhat inconsisteiitlv informed 
that thej'—that is.tbeCivilServaiits generally—are much iKyjfcter thanwo 
have a right to expect from the system under which’ they an* apjiuintcd 
and promoted.' This praise, such as it is, will be accepted with gratitude 
by the Civil sen'auts. To be better than the system uif<h*r which 
they live, argues great merit in the individuals, and Iciids us to hope 
that they cannot, generally s])Ciikliig, be the unanibitiou>, the indo¬ 
lent, the iueapabU* j)ersons held uj* to public scorn in the lle]K)rt; on 
the contrary, if under a sy.'stein so strongly condemned by the authors 
of the Rqiort, thej' have shown tbemselves W'orthy of soinotliing 
better, what might we not ex])cct from same individuals under 
rati<jual and intelligei4i mauagenuent ? We are told in the UqKjrt 
that ‘thepresent state of tbitigs engenders a feeling of security which 
tends to eiu’ourago uulolenee and^lio dtpress the cluiraeter of the Ser¬ 
vice that the ‘ ipiiet aud' g('nerall} secluded nature of the duties is 
such that they are mialdo to aetjuin* tlu* experieiice oi' life necessary 
for the due deveJojiment of their cliai'aetcr& and after a long enume¬ 
ration of lieav}'’ Mows ajid great diseourag(-ineiits, that they lU’c so 
treated in uiatlei*s of ]>romotion as ‘ to strengthen in them the inju¬ 
rious eo7ivictu)U that their sui-eess does not depend on their own exer- 
tion.s, and that if they work liard it «aill not adviuiei* them, if they 
■waste their time in itileness it will not keep them Lju'k.’ Who woidd 
not exelaim, ai'ti‘v this, ‘ Ipsa si eupii’t stilus, servare*noii ju^test haiie 
familiam.' It is not '-o, however; the result is not, even in the opinion 
oi'the Reporters, so disastrous as might have been expectwl. Men 
almost as bad us could be found have been selected to w(»rk under a 
system worse tb;ui themselves, aud yet, notwithstanding ‘ the great 
and increasing accumulation of public business,’ the government has 
been carried on —a process whicli, according to the Report, is impos¬ 
sible ‘ without the aid of an efficient body of ijcmianciit officers.’ ” 

Mr. Waddingtou is something of »i logician, appareiiUy, and 
secs with his mind's eye the following syllogism drawn ^ut by 
the Reporters:— 

The govemiucut cannot he carried on without an effioient 
body of pernianeni officers. 

But there is not an effieii nt body of permanent oflicers. 

Therefore, the (iovemment is not carried on I 
“ A iminilcst absurdity, ” i-rn s our logician, “ fbr it is carried on, 
eveiybody knows it i>, I’jobody would for a moment attempt to 
deny it.” < 
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Sufli nrgumpnts could not deceive the most fiupcrficiul i-ou- 
soner. A more child would know that the words cHiiiiot he 
cai’riofl ou ” were not used literally. No doubt the Government 
coaeJi jogs on somehow or other—as would Mr. Wuddington’s 
carriage if he had a pair of donkeys for wheelers, with Pegasus 
to lend ; but it may bo a son*y tum-out after all. The assertion 
^that the clerks, as a body, tu'c “ better tlian we have a right to 
expect from the sj'stom under which they lire appointed and pro¬ 
moted,” is not inconsistent with the opinion that many of them 
are “unirmhitioiis, iudohiit, and incapable;'’ and as we proceed 
with Mr. VVnddiugton's argfiinc'iils, we feel that he gains nothing 
the clever juxtaposition of inconsistent statements, 

hut rather tempts us to exclaim :— 


Paiinm habel in cornu, longe fuge! duinmodo risum 
K.yciiliat sil>i, non hie eui<iuam ])arcet. . . . 

It next heeonies our duty to give, such opinions as are more 
closely coiTohornlive of the liejiorters’ \iows. Strange to siiy. 
they are jirmcipnJly thf>si* of men whom wc above ({noted in 
defence of the present stiUc of the Ser\ice. Mr. IJroiulcy write*' 
as follows ;— • • 


'J’he most feeble sons in families which have been .so fortunate as to 
obtain au ajijioiutnieiiT.. yes, and otliors too, either mentally or physi- 
<*silly incaijaeitated, enter the Service. I could ipiote several instance,'--. 
Tlie inoi'e able ami ambitious '<eek tlie open jirofessioiis. 

“ Tliere is seareely a departiiienf. (if the govenimen^- in wbieh ycui 
will not tind soini'^ ui]ambitiou,-i, indolent., ami iucapalde’ men. who 
have got into the Sei-viee, not because tliey were iudolunt and uuam- 
hitious. hut because their {lareuts ami guar(Ha)r.s could get them oil 
their hands without the diffieulty or exjienst* of education. 

‘‘The heads of departments are lUiieli troubli‘d with these eharac- 
teiv, and altliuugli tliey are the exceptions, they are. numerous, and 
neviT ought to have (‘iitered tin* Service.” 


Sir da.mes Stephen, in some respects the most zealous am' 
able ojipoucnt of the lleporLers opinions, describes the third am: 
most numerous of the classes into w’hie.h ho dnidcs the cl( rks. 
as Ix'iiig sent straiglit li’om school to the public offua’s, ami 
“ bringing with them no greater store of informatum or maturity 
of mind t.linn usnally belongs to ii boy in the lil'tU form at Kiou, 
VVe.stminsler, or llugliy. i^ He eoiitiunes 


“ What they so hrouglit tlu'y neycr afterw'arde increased by an a 
private study ; iiuding themselves engaged in the actual business of 


'* Wc kavt’ ourselves known xuwa adinissiuns of hoys who, if they had been 
at Rugby, coidd never have aspired to so lugk a position as tlie lutli form— 
iiidi'ed, we, iiuve known such adniissious lu^lake place- within tlie last few 
mouths. . " 

‘ H TT ‘2 
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life, tliev assumed that their preparation for it was complete, and (as 
far as 1 can judsfo), they never afterwards made or attempted any 
mental self-improveiucnt.” • 

•As to the conboquencos of such a state of things— 

“ It would 1)c superlluous to point out in detail the injurious results 
of such a composition of one of the highest departments ” (the Colonial- 
office,) “ of the State. Among the less obvious consequences of it werg 
—^the necessity it imposed on tht* heads of the office of undoi-taking, 
in their own persons, an amount of labour to which neither their 
mental nor their bodily powers were really adequate; the needless and 
very inconvenient increase of the numbers borne upon the clerical list; 
the frequent transfer of many of their appropriate duties to ill-educated 
and ill-paid supernumeraries; and the not unfrequent occurrence of 
mistakes and oversights so serious as occasionally to imperil inttn^ests 
of high national importance.*’ 


Tlmse ore not the words of a hasty and sarcastic partisan, hut 
the well-weighed phrases of men who deeply feel the evils they 
acknowledge. Against such calm, yet heartfelt and elaborate de¬ 
scription, neither general statements nor the shafts of satire onii 
prevail. Evidence similar'to the above might be advanced with 
respect to other offices; but surely it is unnecessary. The obser¬ 


vation of individual officers of the (livil Service must be in sonio 


degree limited to their own department. AVe «jiiestion not tla' 
sincerity or the judgment of Sir A. Y. Spearman, and those wlio 
take his view of the case; but we must suppose their sphere of 
action to be contined within certain limits, and their lU'gativi' 
and general statements cannot be considered a refutation of tin- 
positive and definito assertions of equally trustwoi’thy officers. 
Th(‘re are many such assertions—^wo repeat it—to be found scat¬ 
tered through tile “ Papers; ’ often expressed in langiuigo even 
less complimentary than tho above; Imt it is cnougli for tbo 
present to liave sliown, (bat nltbougb some public servsmts are 
worthy of almost unlimited jiraise, too many on the otlicj band 
are fm below par, and consequently there is abundant room for 
improvement. 

What, then, are the means hy which tlio imiu'ovcment is to be, 
effected ? The Kejiorters are of opinion that it is advisable to 
recrait the Service with young men, as lieretofore ; first, because, 
tliey may be expected readily to acquire habits of di.seipline and 
subordinatiou, which to older persons, long guided hy their own 
discretion, might prove a stumhling-block; secondly, liecaiise, 
verv young men can be obtained at a small rate of remuneration, 
an imjiortant consideration when it is remembered that a newly 
enlisted clerk must undergo a course of elementary training, 
duriiu.' wliieli his servictm are of little value; thirdly, because 
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“ the temptation to jobbing, and the danger of decidedly improper 
appointments being made, is also considerably less.”— Report, p. 9. 

The first two reasons.must be intelligible to everybody. It 
may be added tliat middle-aged men, if attracted by remuneration 
commencing at a low rate, would probably be men who have 
failed in some otlier sphere of action. This may, indeed, be their 
misfortune, not their fault; but it lies in them to prove it by a 
successful struggle with the outo^ world, and it is by no'means 
incumbent on the government to take them upon trust. The 
third observation is founded ratlier on official than on geiiei*al 
experience: wo sjiall tlici'eJyre leave it to have its own proper 
weight, the otlier reasons being quite sufficient to establish the 
principle asserted. 

So far no change is suggested. The remainder, however, of 
the Reporters' scheme constitutes in itself a bold juid comprehen¬ 
sive plan of re-organizntion. (hilling to mind what has already 
been said concerning existing defects and their causes, we shall 
have no difficulty in perceiving at a glance the rationale of most 
of the following propositions:— ■ 

1. Patronage should no longer influence original appoint- 

meuts; but they should he fhadc as the result of success in 
a competing literary examinatiou, conducted by an independent 
central board. ^ 

2. Tuslimouials to character, and ccitiflcateH of health and 
sound constitution, should he presented by cjindidates before they 
arc admitted to competition. 

y. A fixed period of probation should follow admission into a 
public office. 

4. Promotion should he regulated by merit. 

5. A separate class of clerks should he formed, persons of 
inferior birth and position to the usual run of government 
clerks; whose duty it should he to perform die bulk of the 
routine or iiicch»mu:al duties. 

(i. \^u:uut staff appointments should he filled by promotion of 
persons of the rank of clerks, in the office where the vacancy 
occurs. If this he impracticable, they should be filled from 
other offices ; if this too he found impossible, they should then, 
and not till then, ho oflered to strangers. 

7. Civil servants at the commencement of their career, should 
he trausferred successively to all the different branches of their 
department, tliat they may become generally conversant with the 
functions of thaC department. 

The first of these suggestions is by far the most comprehensive, 
and may he said to include an entire system ■within itself. It 
concerns the admission of candidates to tlie civil service. 
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There is no ilouht that personul kut)wlo(lge, whort* posf«il>lo, is 
the best guide to seleetion. But no imaginable plan caii enable 
the head of a dopai-unent, overw'orkfd us he often is, to iieqiiiru 
an intimate knowledge of the chiu*n<;tor and habits of successive 
generations of veiT young men. No one but a schoolmaster has 
time and opportunity for this : and the government official, itu- 
ablo to judge for himself, is obliged to depend on the reotminicn- 
dutions of liis friends or political supporters: in other wortls, to 
oouiply with their importunities.’ The solicitants desire to sciwe 
their friends, not the public : and their friends are l)est served by 
the advancement of their least competent children. There is, 
therefore, a priori ground for ■sup])usiiig that the choice will be 
somewhat worse than if made blindfold from a ballot-box. On 
balancing the evidence, wo have found Uiat the result is precisely 
what might have been expected—the drawing of a few brilliant 
prizes, and a somewhat larger number of moderate ones, and then 
a dreiuT waste of blanks. 

The advocates of patvomigc would doiibtle-'S assert, that lire 
evils of which they cannot luU acknowledge the existence, oie 
due to other causes. W'c believe they are so in part; but let us 
inquire, what share tlie system of* patronage has in their pro¬ 
duction. 

Sir Jjunes Steplicn tells us ^nt his second, or tolerable clusa 
of clerks, generally owed ilieu* apiKiintmruit to patronage, and 
that tire third, or more numerous class, “ who possessed in a low 
degree, and some of them in n degree almost incredibly low', 
either the talents or the habits of men (jf business, or thu 
industry, zeal, or knowledge ief|uircd for the perfovniauee of 
their appropriate functions," were, “witlrout exception, men who 
had been appointed to gratify the jrulitical, the domestic, or the 
personal feelings of their jratrous'." It rs Mr. I’ower s opinion, 
that ” tire faults fjf the system lie piiucipiilly iu the first appoint¬ 
ment." Mr. Booth boldly asserts that ‘'the objects of patrons are 
generully to pidiii oil' on tire public senieo such of their sons and 
nephews as are fit for nothing else.” “ The one who is deslinod 
for the sciwiee of the public,” says Mr. Eomilly, “ is of course the 
wetikost, and not lire wisest of the brood ; be has less chaij^ce of 
raising hiffiself by his own exertions in the world, and is accord¬ 
ingly picked out for a government office. Tliis is 1:he rule; there 
are, no doubt, excej)tionH to it, for it does sometimes haj)peu 
that a family is not favoured with an invalid or a blockhead; but 
it is the nile with those who have government influenec, and the 
executions to it are fevrer than could be wished." The result, 
clearly traced, is tire accession to the public service of a large 
nia.ss of jrersons labouring under “ official indispositioa or bodily 
infirmity." 


•.V, 
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I*at?’onag 0 , then, -wilT not keep out tbe frail in mind or health; 
hut how is it that extiniination, already in force in numy offices, 
does not nip these drooping flowers in the bad ? Mr. Bomilly 
answers for us, ** that de])artmentul examiners fear the clamour of 
individuals more than the silent suiiering of the nation,” and 
that in twelve years,- during which he has been a member of 
a board, not one candidate has been‘rejected. 

I’he testing by exianination of several persons for a particular 
object, naturally divides itself into two kinds; standard, test, or 
ntinimum examinatioiii and competitive, or maximum exami¬ 
nation. . . 

The first kind has been ])raotised during the last few years in 
many ctf tjie public departments. It consists nominally in the 
rqectioii of those who do not come up to a certain standard, 
lint tbe standard cdniioi be so s<‘C(tro]y and intelligibly fixed as 
to ensure the rcjectiou of tlie ineompeteul, if one or two candi¬ 
dates form the whole body to he examined at any given time, nor 
can it, if couduettd by pei’sons m»t espe(‘ially appointed for that 
pnrjiose, hut taken from their regular otticial business to perform 
what naturally appeal's to them to be a comparatively unimportant 
duty. Sn])posing, then, that standard exauuuatiou in itself is good ; 
it siifl'ei’s great drawback'^ for want of a regularly appointed body to 
cam' it out, ami fixed times for porfonning it. Under the most 
favoiinihle cireumstaiices, that is to say, supposing the examiners 
to b«* always nietf of clear judguieni, strong mind, and sufficient 
knowledge, and (he candidates tr) have no interest, 'in examina¬ 
tion so conducted could scarcely mointaiu a uniform and satis- 
fnolory standard ; under actual cireuinstaii(;es, that is, taking men 
ns they are, and the system of uomiuatiou us it now is, the 
examination has degenerated—so says the evidence before us— 
into an unmoaiiing form. 

Let us now consider a system of examination almost in every 
way the revei'se of tlic above. A centra] board is formed of eight 
or twelve gentliunen of known liteniry and scientiiie merit, and 
accustomed to tlie work of edficatiou. Their sole duty during the 
time that they are employed by the public, is to examine and 
place in order of merit tlic first twenty or thirty (accoiding to the 
yearly averagenf vacancies,) of the candidates who come before 
them, at a parOTuhn- time previously announced; to reject those 
whom they consider decidedly incompetent, and, we will suppose, 
to gi'ant certificates to all who come between.* The highest of 


* The dJvifiion of uii.siiero.'safii] candidates into oerfiGcaied and absolutely 
rejeef-ed is suggesfed severaT times in the “Tmin-s;” indeed, the idea is so 
obvious, that it srems to follow as u niatter m eoni-se from tlic rest of the 
scheme. ‘ ^ 
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these three divisions will receive appointments immediately, and 
as a matter of eourse. The examiners arc persons indepeiident 
alike of the changing government and of the pennanent depart¬ 
ments; their instructions ai'e explicit; their duty is clear and 
definite: above all, they are men to whom such duties are the 
business of life, and who cannot therefore undervalue their 
importance. 

This is a fair outline of the machinery proposed by the 
llcporters, for filling up vacaiicies in the higher branch of the' 
Sen'icc, and a somewhat similar plan is proppsed for the lower. 
The same board would act, but tho,,subjects of course would be 
adapted to tlie class of persons to be examined. It is proposed 
til at candidates for tlie higher posts shall bo between |he ages of 
nineteen and twenty* five; and for the lower between tlie ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one. 

The higher examination, in the opinion of the Reporters, 

. should be a compeling^itcrary examination; the subjects should 
be general, so as to secure “ Uic greatest and most varied 
amount of talent for the public serviise,” and to afibrd the best 
opportunities of judging which men arc best suited to any parti¬ 
cular department. Classics and mathematics, it is said, should 
be the staple, but liistory, jurisprudence, and political economy, 
modern languages, political and physical geography, should i nter. 
The .specialties of departments should probably” be taken into 
account. To write a precis of a set of papers, to show a pro¬ 
ficiency in arithmetic and bookkeeping should conduce to suc¬ 
cess, and might he tunied to accoimt by appointing the can¬ 
didates to departments in w'hich these acquirements arc respec¬ 
tively most valuable! 

The examination for the lower class of appointments is not 
fully drawn out in the Report. I'hese appoiutjnentH are various in 
their character, their number is not clearly ascertained, -nor are 
they as yet satisfactorily classified according to their several 
grades. 

Should the Reporters’ seh^c, ’ liovrever, be adopted, there 
could he no difficulty in obtaining the returns which would be 
necessary as a preliminary. In the meantime it is suggested 
that the lower examination should be local; a^ several plans 
are hinted at for the mode of ponducting it. agree with 
tlie Reporters, that “ the precise arrangements will.require much 
consideration," but we foiesee up ultimate difficulty. 

The question has been raised whether examinations should 
take {ilace whenever vacancies occur, or at certain stated intervals. 
The Reporters’ plans imply the latter course, and it would appear 
to be the only way to ensure a numerous competition, and thus 
afford a fair choice to thegexominers. 
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The higher examination is to he “literary,"—or we should 
rather say, literary and scientific. A favourite argument against 
such examination is, that it would have excluded Wellington 
from the army, and Nelson from the navy ; another, that “cram" 
may overcome superior talent and even superior diligence. It is 
also urged against examination in general, that it cannot secure 
xeal, patience, a sense of discipline, and a respect for authority, 
qualities which, it is justly observed, are even more essential to 
the discharge of the ordinary duties of the Civil Service 
than a rich store of learning or intellectual powers of a high 
character. It is cquiilly certain that examination can he no test 
of moral qualifications. 

Now it is perfectly true that Wellington and Nelson did not 
pass an examination previous to entering their respective services, 
and it is extremely likely that they were not competent to pass 
one. But there cannot be the slightest doubt tliat, had the 
system of examinations existed in their day, they would 
Lave been prepared for it. Incidents m the lives of botli 
those heroes show that deep and serirtus thought was no unusual 
ofiort to them ; that it was not mere bull-dog courage that made 
one the sovereign of the seas, and enabled the other to overcome 
linn who had well-nigh become lord panunount of Europe. No. 
'J’liey could think^ and that, too; better than most people; they 
were not idle, stupid, or rebtdlious; they could therefore have 
fitted themselves for an examination hod there been one in their 
time ; and their natural determination of iduirac.ter would have 
enabled them to surmount tliis preliminary diftieulty more easily 
til an the generality of youthful aspirants. 

The danger of mistaking “ cram" for well digested information 
presents a more serious difficulty. No doubt the plan of “ cram¬ 
ming," or getting up results hurriedly and at the last, instead of 
allowing time for that gradual and steady progress which consti¬ 
tutes really useful study, will be attempted by many of the can¬ 
didates. But experionee teaches how to frame papers vrhich no 
such superficial knowledge can answer; and none but a tyro in 
the art of examining would be deceived by the awkward attempts 
of the crammed" pupil, wdiich to the full and clear answers of 
the well-read stut^nt are as the unsU'ady gait of an infant to the 
stately tread of the well-trained soldier. 

Ihe fact tliat a young man has come up to a high examina¬ 
tion well prepared^ afibrds a presumption at least that he has 
been obedient, dilige.nt, and steady. These qualifications are no 
bod stock in trade to begin life with, and it would be some argu¬ 
ment in- favour of nomination if that system gave us reason to 
form similar expectations, fcio for the projfOsed system is superior 
to*lhe olAonc; and it is difficult to imaguie by what method the 
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c]ualitieH required for the public service could be more clearly 
asoertiuiied, except by that of personal and intimate auqnaintaneo, 
which, as we have said before, is utterly impracticable. Tht» 
advocates of the old system—if, indet'd, there arc any who would 
wiali to uitiintain it entire—^would j^ve us neither erudition nor 
general character; the Beporters, on the other hand, offer us a 
certain amount-of knowledge now, and industry, obedience, and 
good moral character in contingent roveraion. 

The subject of oxmniuation lias been treated above merely 
witli reference to its bearing on the Civil Ser\’ice. This is its 
most impoi’ttmt aspect; for the vS^ervjce must not be made a 
vehicle, perhaps to its own disadvantage, for canydng out objects 
whose importance is not special to it. It may, however, bo obscrveil, 
that the e<lucatioual scdicme is eeipeeted, if carried out, to have 
a powerful effect on education tbrougliout the country. The 
value of tliis opinion must depend*l'ntire]y on tlie extent of the 
new field thrown open. An npiuioii is entertained ih sonu* 
quarters that the sons of tlie nobility and gentry will be outrun 
in competition by their inldi'iors, and that the service, will con¬ 
tract in consequence a lower tone us to honourable feeling an<l 
courtesy of manuer: but the iu(^st experii'iiced, and therefore 
most competent men, are of opinion that tliis fear is utterly 
without foundation. Tim Dean of Carlisle, who combines the 
experieucc of a college tutor with that of a pch<Joliim.ster. 
writes:— 

“ 1 feel certain, from my experience of open fellowships and scholar¬ 
ships at the Cniversity, tliat the highest classes iu the countiy arc 
quite callable of maintaining their own in any open conipotitiou in 
which they may have to contend; and I cannot think that, any real 
favour is done to young nien of these classes hy ]>utting them out of 
the reach of such Stimulants to exertion and good conduct as might 
exercise a most beneficial effect on their whole character.” 

Air. Thompson, of Trinity (■ollege, Cambridge, ohsencs— 
“ Certainly my own experieuou as tutor of TTuuity, did not lead 
mo to il)o conclusion that the aiistocracy enjoy any monopoly 
of right feeling and delicate moral perceptions.” f’rom the com¬ 
bined testimony of these authoritii.’s, it would’appear—First, tliat 
the aiistocracy arc not likely to be excluded. *JSccondly^ tliut if 
they were, there would be no reason on that account to desTiuir 
of the character of the Service—ooucluaious which, ns coining 
from practical men, satisfactorily dis]ioHe of objections which am 
founded merely on theory, and w’hich ai*e pui tly drawn from a 
mistaken' estimate of the maimer iu which the service is at 
present composed. i. 

In discussing generj^lly tlic subject of examination^ we have 
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aliUDsi nncousoiinisly sutfenid tlib idea of competition to gliiU* 
in. The statements of ])r. Tait and Mr. Thompson have espeeijd 
refereiioe to the latter system, l>ut the' ui'guments drawn fnnn 
them must apply in a minor degree to any bond fide exaininatiou. 
I’liat the present examijiation does not exclutfe the unfit, has 
been shown hy the statements «)f Mr. llromley. Sir Janies 
(Stephen, and others, and has been stated in so many words by 
]M]'. Uomilly. it is, tlierefore, no Umw fide examination. How* 
ai‘e w'e to make it so The Reporters answer, first by abolislt- 
iiig the rigliL of patronage ; secondly, by substituting open com¬ 
petition for a mere, test or stiindard; thirdly, by confidmg the 
duty of examining to an independent central board. 

The discussion of patronage, from which we digi'essed into 
the geufial subjeet of examination, is so intiinately coini'eeteil 
with tliar of open oompf'titioii, tliat it is impossible to keep tlieui 
entirely distinct. If tliere no eompetition, therfi must be 
P'iUronuge, sine(‘ otlienvise there would be no principle by which 
to select from ainoiig tin* cro\sd of candidates. Ou the othgr hand, 
few who acknowledge the adviuitages of competition would wish to 
fetter its operation by (Munbiunig it with tlie antagonistic system 
of patronage. In reasoniin;, therefore, foneeriiing the satisfactory 
estahlisIniK'iit of the loniier principle, we must siip*ftose that 
there is a simnltiineons decline of the hitter: and although it 
can no hiuger lie doubted that patronage iniroduees many unfit 
jn'i'sons into the Oivil (Service, and is so lar injurious to the 
coiiiiiionwealth, y»‘t there are not wanting those who a. sert that 
the coiitiiiuaneo of such a s)st(^ is uiiiiioiduhle. 

'i’lie jiriueipal arguments employed are tlu'sc—^Ministers attach 
gieut value to the right of noniinatioii; and if this right vroi'c 
taken from them, it would perhaps be impossible to find men of 
talent and siitfieii-nt fortune t<' undertake the arduous and eom- 
paratively ill-paid duties whit'h fall to llio lot of statesmen. 
Again, wTre the plan of the lUporiers to he adopteik, it would, it 
is true, be a death-blow to siieh favouritism as benefits private 
indLvidiials; but on the otfler hand, eertaiu, that is to say the 
beat educated, distrii‘t.s might be unjustlv favoured by the systi'iii 
of ( oinpetitioii. It is added that her ^Majesty would no longer 
have the ]»ower of rowiiTiling meritorious civil servants by 
bestowing appointments ou tlieir young relations. 

Sir James Steplien attuches- nnieli importance to the first 
argument, and it iij certainly a plausible one; but Sir .lames 
sems to write as if bo were augiy with somebody; and one 
naturally mistrusts tlie judgment of an irritated man. Witli all 
deference to Hir Janies, wo cannot help thinking that proper 
men niigbt be found to form a miuistr)’, ofen without the bait of 
pati-oiuige—tlio more so that patronage is well known to have 
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its burdens as well ns its pkasures; but if tbe honunr of ruling 
a great nation be not a sufficient inducement to undertake tho 
necessary labours, rather let us increase fourfold the emoluments 
of office’ than sijtfer the dearest interests of our country to be 
imperilled by the selection of improper instruments to work out 
the details of ministerial designs. 

The fiiTouring of the “ best-educated districts/’ would certainly 
be unfair, if the govemmen<^proposed to give any specified dis¬ 
trict educational advantages superior to those possessed by its 
neighbours; but as no such measure is in contemplatiou, the 
ju*gument falls to the ground. •True, circumstances may, for 
a time, give an unaccustomed impetus to the education of 
this or that county, and its inhabitants may be unusually suc¬ 
cessful ; but the government cannot be held responsible for such 
contingencies any more thon for similar differences existing 
between individuals. 

The rewarding of meritorious civil servants by the promotion 
of tliei% sons, offiers a pleasing and amiable picture; but like 
many pleasing pictures, it W'ill not bear close inspection. 1 f the 
sons be not the bust men procurable, it is not well to appcjint 
them. If they should happen to be the best, competition will 
prove it. fit would be irajjolitic in the State to accept inferior 
services of one man, in order to reward the praiseworthy cxerrions 
of anotln*r; for it would risk losing more than it had gained. 
It^ on the other hand, tliu candidates be w'cll prepared (and tbe 
sons of civil servants must have the best opportunities of tind- 
ing out what is requisite), tliere c»n be no complaint of injustice 
or neglect. 

So much for what appear to be fair arguments in favour of 
patronage, and, facto, against competition. We have lionised 
them with attention, and endeavoured to discuss them with due 
respect. But Kir .lames Stephen really astonishes us when he 
Bays that, “Mediocrity and dulncss, the lot of the vast majority, 
have some claims,” and from this undoubted fact jumps to the 
remarkable conclusion that the string should be left to help 
themselres, and patronage should bo reserved ns Uie refuge of 
the “ weak and otherwise helpless.”' 

Wc have scarcely patience to deal with reasoning such as tliis. 
Are, then, the people of England so good-natured as to provide 
an asylum for “mediocrity and dubaess”’/ Is it the port of 
governments to portion offi any given class from the national 
coffers ? Or if it be, is the Civil Service, of all other bodiesrin 
the wtmld, to be chosen as a refuge for the destitute, a more 
bundle of rushlights smouldering and flickering in a comer, while 
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suns of literature and science blaze around ? Are its duties so 
mean, its aims so paltry? The government, the legislature, the 
nation at large, would with one voice answer, “ No!" But after 
all. Sir James Stephen deserves our gratitude, ibr he puts us 
on our guard. He says plainly, Von must not establish a system 
of competitive examination, for by doing so you would exclude 
the weak, the ignanmt, tlie inefl&cient, from a body to whose per¬ 
manent management are entrusted tlj^ affairs of the most power¬ 
ful, the must wealthy, the most civilized, aud the most intellectual 
of nations! 

It is always satisf^jictory to kpow how far our antagonist is of 
our own opinion. The evidence of a partisan may be coloured 
by his partisanship, but the admissions of an opponent are not 
open to the same suspicion. Tims Sir James Stephen becomes 
uuintcntioually the most pt)werful advocate of competition versus 
patronage; for he first admits tliat tlie service abounds with 
persons possessing in a low degree" the necessary (jualificatione, 
and afterwards informs the Iloport<Jrs that they have hit upon 
just the right jdan to exclude such persons from its ranks in 
future. 

It, has been maintained, however, that the kind of learning 
and talent obtained would not be that most ‘suitable to the 
requirements of tlie service; tliat men who have taken a high 
poNition by examination, wtmld possess at;(iuir(‘ments rather 
above than lielow the average of gentlemen, and would becomo 
sullen and disaffected w'heii they found that for many }ears they 
were (•oudemmal to the drudgery of routine. It is also asserted 
that the emoluments of the si*rviei* arc not sufficiently high to 
attract, as the Beportei’s would wish, the “ ablest and most ambi¬ 
tious youth of the (soiintry." Mr. llonully adopts this view with 
respect mor«’ especially to the higher (dufsses, who, he presumes, 
must have better anil easier prospects than the civil service, 
guarded at its portals by the (Icrherus of competition, can offer; 
he concludes that their place will be supjilied by young men of 
an inferior class, aud that tllb tone oi‘ the service will suffer. 

There are some people who stigmatize the lloportors’ scheme as 
theoretical tiiid visionary. But those who ore most prone to make 
such com])laiuts, arc very apt to fall into similar errors them¬ 
selves. Nothing can be more purely visionary, nothing more 
oleiu’ly eoutradioted by all practical experieneo, than the oiuuioii 
that loaruiug and talent arc generally impatient of unassuming 
labour, restless, peevish, and refractory. No doubt there arc 
such instances; but it must be remembered that a lixed proba¬ 
tion, which forms part of the Reporters’ sehoine, will give time 
delect aud w'oed out restless spirits. Again, eaiididatcs who 
have passed a good exaniination, and feii^ their own strength, 
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■will be able, if cliHsatislietl, after n ihir trial, to betake llicmsclvcs, 
' wbile Htill young, to other modes of life m<»re suited t(» their 
tastes. In iact, disappointed aspirants will be in a niucdi better 
position than at present, when young men who have been pre- 
paivd C?) for the civil service^ are too often fit for nothing else.'*' 
Jt is not apprehended, however, that voluntary or compulsory 
withdrawal ft-om the service fi‘om the above' causes would he 
frequent; but the ttq)or^Ts have anticipated the objection; 
indeed, certain portions of 'their scheme are especially directed 
towards the encouraging of Hui)crior industry find capacity, by 
placing more rapid advancement, find higlier prizes witliiu their 
reach. 

But before quitting the subject of competition, we must add 
such general observations as tend to bring it in contrast with 
the method of standard examination. It has generally boen 
found impossible, so say our scholastic authoritif's, to ensure 
fairness on die part of young men suhjected to a standard exa¬ 
mination : -whereas in exanfinations by competition tljoru is no 
such difticulty. In the latter case a sense of individual justice 
condemns the dishojujst ]'racti( e of ])rompting ; for u is Mt jhat 
thb delinquent is raising himself at the expensH of his compe¬ 
titors, and his (Conduct is universally reprohalfd. f'omitctiiion, 
then, is a bar to this kind of fraud, which is almost iimivoitlahlc 
in examinations of eoiu]i('t«*ncy.t 

Again; no one whc) knows the ITiiiversifies of Oxford, t’am- 
bndgo, London, itc., doubts for a moment the integrity of exa¬ 
miners ; imi. men of experience, kiioTV that the standard ol 
examinations is apt to deteriorate, unless held uj) by the system 
of compelition. * If the ordinary degree; of Oxford or (’amhridge 
js considered a thing of some value, it is not solely from the 
tthsohitc evidence it afftnvls, hut from the contingj'iiey it suggests 
of sorijething higher. Tlio tripos at (Cambridge, suid the class- 
hsts at tlxford, have given the university degree its present.undc- 


* _Tliis is ao cx»«tgfTatioii. A learned Tlieljau was once admitted io t.ho 
serriee wJio could not naiaberllic leaves of a book liigbcr tbaii It)! (Papers). 
In some ollai's Ilihi}j.s an* said to be improving; but as long as tlicrc' is no 
fixed_ method, inueb must dej>eud on chance. Within the last few weeks such 
spelling was seen at one tif the ofUcesas caused the worthy .stall' officer at tlie 
head of it to lift up bis lt;\nds wit b a meaning too deep for words to exiircss! 

^ Some years ago, when I'lvilhinetie and Euclid Papers were introduced at 
Oxford into the “Litlle-go” (‘Xiuninatiou, the prevaleiioc of “cribbing,” us it 
is called, by means of fragments of the text of Euclid,'and "keys” to Colcnsn, 
surreptitiously passed fnuii lauid to hand, was so glaringly evident, that the 
examiners felt obliged to gi\e many of the men a second nritlunctic paper, and 
to cause each of the su.spected ones to repeat, vird oo^e, one of the propusilioiLS 
of Euclid, which he hem jlrcvionsly writ ten f>ut. This “ sliibbolcth” proved 
fatal to many who had already begun to sing, " lo Pecan!” 
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niablc prestige. Half a century has not .elapsed since tlie Oxford 
cla.ss schools were first instituted; yet within that period they 
Uavc given to England many of her greatest statesmen.- The 
late Sir Hubert Peal was the first to obtain die rare distinction of 
a “ double firstthe late Chancellor of the Exchequer followed 
in his footsteps, and his successor. Sir (leorge Gomewall Lewis, 
also obtained high university distinction. In almost every walk 
of life similar instances might bo pc^uted out. Yet, in the face 
of such patent, facts, there ore still persons who would have us 
believe that a youth of study unfits us for a manhood of action. 
Tlic notion is not now. Chaucer wrote,— 

The wisest clerks arc not the wisest men.’* 


True, discerning hard, when blows were rife, and learning was 
held «>1‘little account towards the eairying on of the world's busi¬ 
ness, and when he who would study but a little must spend half 
a lilcliiiie in the inero collediou of luak'rials. At such a time 


il was not likely that men of action should ho men of learning 
also. But “fempora inutaiitur, ct noti mutaniur;’* he who now 
ciilc'-s upon his manly caiH'ei Avithout learning, finds himself 
behind ihe rest of the world, and must work up sooner or later. 


or he distanced in the race of life. 


“ Well-read man” is now no 


syuonyme for “ hook-worm; ' a youth of study is the roeoguised 
jm'parali*Jii for a manhood of practical activity. 

If any fiiither testimony is in'cded to sliow tlie >|dvant(igcs 
of coni]ietitiou, it is to be found in tbi- opinions of tbojie who 
have, tried it in their own ^pliere of action, or seen it adopted 
with beneficial re.sults elsewliero. Among tbese are Colonel 
Lareom, Mr. .Idbii Wood, JMr. H 4 ‘nry Cole, and Mr. Ohtulwick, 
wbo have seen tlie partial working of tbe system in.Ireland, 
hhigJaiul and I'l’iuiee, and, from the facts before them, predict 
tbe Iiuppiest results from its general adoption. Tlie measure 
i^ hailed with cspiicial delight by all wlio are connected 
with Tridand, ibr il is ho]ieil that the prospect of self-earned 
eonqietence a.ml position tvill do much towards encouraging the 
spirit of a.etivity and self-reliuiiee, the want of Avhieh has long 
been the bane of that unfortunate country. 

The iieciissity of establishing an independent central hoard is 
evident, from a consideration of the facts above mentioned rela-' 


live to ila‘ inefficiency of departmental exuminatiou'. There 
could be no difficulty in obtaining examiners , for, putting other 
literary bodies out iff the qirtrstion for the moment, Oxford and 
Cambridge teem with men undeniably competent, and certain to 
he rigidly impartial. Some rule, however, should he made, with 
a view to prevent the hoard from having a majority of gentlomon 
connected Avith Oxford, Cambridge, or any pne place of education. 
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Experience shows that in mattei’s of education, as in others, 
' fashion and prejudice invariably accompany limited views. Tlie 
same gentlemen who freely bestow the emoluments of college 
foundations on those who possess one recognised^ kind of know¬ 
ledge, ■wliile they ahnost entirely refuse them to’ the votaries of 
another, are very likely to fall into similar errors in the conduct 
of the examination now under consideration. But mix judi¬ 
ciously the distinguished sons of Oxford, Cambridge, and other 
universities, and there will bfe no danger of an undue preponder¬ 
ance being given to any favourite study. 

Agtiin, the board might contract narrow views, and prejudices 
peculiar to itself, if its members were appointed for life. The 
certainty of an income,' and tho consequent absence of indune- 
ments to continued private study, would act upon tlie examiners 
as upon other persons similarly situated, and it is more than pro¬ 
bable that a body so appointed vvould fail to keep up with the 
mtuch of intellect and advancement, and would fall a little beliind 


tho standiud of the literary and scientific world without. .Such a 
consecpience would do much towards neutralising the heiiefieial 
effects of open competition; and it would be better, therefore, 
tlmt each examiner should be np])ointcd for a term of years. 
Suppose now that there are three examiners for eacrh “ school,” 
that js, for each subject or set of subject: 

That A has been appointed in 1NCO for 0 years 

B „ iHtil „ 

. 0 „ m2 

At tho expiration of tlm year 1802, A goes out, and a new ex¬ 
aminer is appointed in his place, who w'lll l)e instructed in the 
routine of his duties by the exjjprieneed officers H and 0, will be 
restrained hy them from making sweej)ing clianges or fantastic 
innovations, and, at the same time, coming fresli and vigorous 
from the outer world, will infuse new life and energy into his 
colleagues. The number, three, would have tlie obvious advan¬ 


tages of precluding the possibility of tlie examiners being exactly 
divided on any point, aitd of ensuring, in any doubtful question 
respecting cbiuige, two old examiners to one new one, a propor¬ 
tion which would be a bar to hasty alterations, but would not be 
so unequal as to deprive, tlie new comer of his legitimate in¬ 


fluence. 


Tlie nupaber of the board must depend entirely on the amount 
of work to be done; and until this is clearly ascertained, it is 
impossible to enter fully on the subj^t. Wtdi regard, however, 
to the higher appoiiitmeiits, we shall make a few observations, 
founded on the data hefoitj us. Mr. Muiduch (Papers, p. 290) 
calculates that the vacancies are about twenty-six in a yeai. Wo 
do not pledge oui*selvqg to this exact nu^nber, but the machinery 
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wo shall describe would be sufficient for more than double the 
amount. Adopting Mr. Jowett’s supposition, that candidates 
would be to vacancies in the ratio of eight to one, we have an 
aggregate of rather more than two hundred for each yearly exa¬ 
mination. A period of a month would be sufficient fbr the 
examination of a much larger number, however comprehensive 
the scheme adopted. And 300£. would amply remunerate on 
examiner for a month’s work in throng vacation. Some econo¬ 
mists may tliink this sum too large; but it must be remembered 
that quality, not quantity, is required, and it is essentially neces¬ 
sary to procure the best article, even at the risk of paying a little 
more than its actual market-value. Suppose four schools *to be 
established, the aggregate remuneration of the examiners would 
be per annum, a sum which the nation would not grudge 

to expend in such a cause. 

The interest of an original outlay for providing a convenient 
building, and the incidental expenses of servants, stationery, and 
writing, might be partly ddfrayed by a,small head money (say ll.) 
demanded from candidates before examination. Consijlering that 
the building would be closed during eleven months out of the 
twelve, the current expenses must be very trifling. All necessary 
writing might be done*by a single copying clerk; and, unless 
monev were frittered awav frtim mere carelessness or wasted on 

ft * 

empty show, the whole machinery need not cost the country 
more than 4000Z. per annum. It need hardly be said that such 
results as the Reporters anticipate would justify e^en a larger 
outlay. 

It has been suggested that the examiners should have at their 
head an officer of the rank of jirivy councillor, and that the 
board might be made iisulhl in the awarding of good service 
ppnsions and honorary distinctions; and it would appear {Reportf 
p. 2J) that in some way, not very clearly explained, the same body 
are expected to have something to do with promotions. It is 
difficult to imagine why a body of officers chosen for the express 
purpose of examining and placing in order of merit the candidates 
for original admittance should be directed, in addition, to perform 
miscellaneous duties of a totally different character. It is not 
pretended that oflicers who have once been admitted to the 
service ought, to be subjected to any fresh examiiiatioa as a con¬ 
dition to ordinary promotion or to receiving a staff appointment. 
The duties of an examining board, therefore, should end with the 
announcement which qualities caudidates to be admitted. It is 
out of the question that a board of mere examiners should 
become something else besides, and it is equally out of the 
question that the same board should 1)e composed partly of 
examiners and partly of officers having deities separate from and 

[VoL LXni. No. CXXIVi ]— New Sexibs, VoL VII. No. IL II 
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superior to that of preliminary examination. In a word, if these 
matters ore to come under the oognizance of a board, it should 
be an entirely distinct one from that of examiners, and it -would 
appear must natural that it should be composed of the permanent 
heads of departments, of whom a certain limited number might 
be held to form a quorum. 

Should the duties of the examiners be confined to examination, 
as we suggest, there is no rooson why -on officer of tlie rank of 
privy councillor, or indeed w% any officer at all, should he at 
their head. On the contrary, it is difficult to imagine how any 
one examiner can be placed even nominally above his colleagues 
without a risk of his influencing unconsciously llie expression of 
opinions which should be perfectly free and unbiassed. 

The subjects of examination for the lower appointments cannot 
be satisfactorily considered, since the number and nature of such 
appoinlments is not yet accurately known. For the higher class 
of appointments Mr. Jowett has proposed the following scheme. 
(Report, p. 28)• 


1. 

2. 

3. 

1 

4. 

CSaBmeal 

Matiiematics, -nrith 

Pulitical Ecouomj, 

Modem Languages, 

Literature. 

Practical Applica- 

Law, 

Moral PhiloBophy. 

and Modem 


tionn, and 
Natond Sdenoe. 

History, including 
International Law. 


The principal rules proposed for conducting the examination 
ore, that each candidate should pass in two schools, and none in 
more than two, tliui the paper work of each sclw»ol should last 
three days, and. that each candidate should he examined viva voce 
for one hour in any school at his option. 

Before, hovrevci-, presenting himself for examination in the 
schools every candidate should pass an examination of competency 
in the subjects -wliich Mr. Jowett-lias enumerated in tlic folldwiiig 
words: “To write fast and neatly, a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic and book-keeping, and English composition." The 
examination on these subjects should lust one day. 

It nowhere appears that- the Beporters intend to recommend 
Mr. Jowett’s scheme in its integrity. But they recommend a 
literary examination, and allude to its being “ probably” advisable 
to test candidates to some extent as to Uie specialities of depart¬ 
ments. They also desire that the ex&minatibn should be as 
general and comprcliensivo as possible. 

We have no doubt that the latitude suggested as to age of 
admission would enable 4bo service to obtain, by such an exami¬ 
nation as the Beporters ^ggest, a sufficient number of competent- 
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men; but ibe sharpness of oompetition would probably render the 
average age of admission rather higher than at present. This, 
however, might be obviated by special regulatioiiB, or might not 
be considered a be^ to the usefdlness of the scheme; and we 
believe that, in either case, the suggestions of the Reporters may 
be carried out without difficulty. But we are at a loss to 
imagine how “ a thorough knowledge of arithmetic and book¬ 
keeping,” together with the possesion of several other qualifica** 
tions, can be tested, as Mr. Joif^ett expects, by a single day’s 
examination. 

Such a commencement (fsr this portion of the examination 
comes •first in the Report) argues ill for the treatment of the 
higher and more important part of the examination. No fault is 
to be found with the first school, but the second is really “ de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” Tlicre tu'c no loss than four 
classes of sciencjcs comprised within its magnificent range— 
first, mathematics, pure and mixed; next, the practical applica¬ 
tions of mathematics, which must include engineering, practical 
mensuration, navigation, &c.; thirdly, the sciences usually com¬ 
prehended under the title of natural history, as zoology, botany, 
geology, and tlie like; fourthly, the whole range of experimental 
science. 

Really, Mr. Jowett must have written this pari of his letter in 
ft great hurry. The third and fourth schools are equally unprac¬ 
tical, the subjects proposed being so voluminous that nothing hut 
the most contemptible smattering could he expected. 

We behove, as we have said already, that the Reporters’ scheme 
can be carried out. though not exactly in thg manner suggested 
by Mr. Joweft. Tlie object of the examination is to obtain 
teachable youths, not ready-made clerks. To do this, it is ne¬ 
cessary to go into the u])cn market, and to select those who 
are best up in the usual subjects of education. It is not to ho 
expected that the throwing open of the civil service should at 
ODcG*mould the education of the country according to its own 
scale ol' requirements. The Universities must necessarily have a 
wider infiucnce, and must still he the pole-star which will give 
the direction to school pursuits; On the other hand, it may 
he taken as a rule, that attempts to instruct hoys for special 
pur]!)Oscs, apart from their schoolfellows and equals, almost 
always fail, and tend to convert a steady working boy into 
» a useless drone, neglectful of the usual branches of education, 
and without that earnest application to special subjects which 
might supply their place in the cultivation of the mind. 

It seems clear, then, tliat on open examiuadnn should he so 
planned as to accept education, in the ^ain, as it is; and Mr. 
JowoLtno doubt intends to act on this principle, but he has failed 

• ii2 
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to suggest practical measures, since he makes three of his schools 
comprehensive beyond all reasonable compass" Wc have no 
fault to find -with the proposed number of schools. The first 
-would naturally be the classical, since-the study of ancient lan¬ 
guages preponderates in our schools and universities. The 
second school would be that of mathematics ^pure and mixed) 
the amount of knowledge of f‘ Practical Applications and Natural 
Science” to be demanded, beivg -within such reasonable limits as 
will not discourage candidates ^om attempting to acquire it; tlic 
third might be as it is, minvs moral philosophy, and limited 
as to law; and the fourth might b« described as follows: “Any 
two of the following modem languages;" (here should* fulh^w 
a list, not including, asjidjr. Waddington playfully suggests, the 
Welsh and Irish), “ and the History of Europe since the Peace 
of Utrecht." 

This plan is not put forward as necessarily the best; in fact, 
we believe that tlie filling up of the examinational scheme might 
very safely be left to the Beard. But we desired to show, and wc 
believe we have shown, that the Eeporters* general suggestions 
may be carried out, and are not open to the objections which 
would attend the adoption of Mr. Jowett’s scheme. 

The suggestions of Mr. Jowett with respect .to a preliminary 
examination are good; such a test would weed out many Incom¬ 
petent candidates, and save much time and trouble. On one 
point, however,' -we would venture a few remarks. A knowledge 
of book-keeping is a great desideratum, and the prevalent neglect 
of this subject has been found a source of much inconvenience in 
ofiices of account; necessitating among other things the system of 
check and counter-check, which- has been a fmitfui cause of the 
so-called “ ofiicial delays." It is, however, merely a mechanical 
art; the knowledge of it is beneficial only in proportion as tlic 
art itself is practically useful, ,and therefore there would be no 
advantage in making it a test for admission into offices in which 
it does not come into play. We should suggest that for “^th- 
metic and bookkeeping" any candidato should be allowed to sub¬ 
stitute at pleasure some other speciality; as, for instance, one 
modem language with which residence abroad or other circum¬ 
stances might have enabled him to become acquainted. A hst of 
such specialities might be drawn up, calculated to meet the re¬ 
quirements of particular offices; and some facility would thus be 
afforded for deciding the ultimate destination of successful can-* 
didates. 

ICr. Jowett’s scheme, thus amended, would insure the appoint¬ 
ment of young men whose intellects W not been allowed to lie 
fallow. This is the grdat object to be desired. Spooking gene¬ 
rally, the specialitiei!^ of^lepaitments are best learned witliin their 
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walls; and even if it were not so, wo could not expect to ol?tain 
clerks thoroughly fitted for their duties at first starting, without 
relinrjnishmg the custom of appointing persons in early youth; 
a change which, for reasons already explained, would be attended 
with great disadvantages. 

In addition to the presumption of good character and studious 
habits afforded by success in examination, it is proposed that 
gentlemen should bo required to praduce testimonials previous to 
their being admitted to candida^ship. The recklessness with 
which snch documents are too often given, is urged again and 
again as a sufficient reason f»r dispensing with then! altogether. 
Tt is, however, acknowledged that glaring cases of bad character 
would he excluded even by means of such testimonials as are 
generally given; they are therefore not entirely useless, and 
Mr. Jowett offers some viduahle suggestions for increasing their 
efficiency. 

would propose,” he says, 

“ 1, That the candidate should give notice (a.s in the case of orders) 
of his intention to oficr himself, at least three months before the 
examination. 

“ 2. That ho should at the same time send papers, comprising a 
certificate of his birth and baptism, with a precise statement of all the • 
places of his education, whether at school or college, together with 
testimonials of his conduct for two years previously from the head of 
the school or college iu winch he was lask a pupil, and also a state¬ 
ment of his present occupation and residence. 

“ 3. That he should give references : 

1. To a medical man. 

2. To a magistrate; or, in case of inferior situations, to two 

respectable householders. 

3. To a clei^yman, or dissenting minister. 

“ To all of whom carefiilly drawn questions respecting the candi¬ 
date, in the form of an insurance paper, should be submitted; the 
anlwers to be confidential. To prevent the possible forgery of a cha¬ 
racter, an independent letter might be sent to 'a clergyman or magis¬ 
trate in the district, with the view of his certifying to the existence 
and respectability of the references.” 

The adoptiou of these suggestioiis, founded upon the ordinary 
custom of Insurance Societies, would, no doubt, much increase 
the value of testimonials. Some slight alterations, however, are 
wanted, to make the scheme practical. For instance, it cannot 
be the wish of Mr, Jowett to exclude from the service those who 
have not been at school or college. Nor would he, perhaps, on 
mature reflection, think it particnlarly useful that a testimonial 
paper should be filled up by gentlemen answering to so vague a 
description as ” clergyman or disseuflng minister.” In the 
main, however, the plan suggested seemt>feasiblo, and certificates 
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thus guarded would nflbrd at. least an equal testimotiy to that 
which the advocates of patronage attribute to their favourite 
system. "But the proposed regulation, tliat “ the I’cjection should 
be absolute, and without reasons; whether it took place on 
medical or moral grounds would remain uncertain,” would, if 
adopted, give to the Board somewhat the air of a secret tribunal. 
No doubt the rejection should be absolute and unquestioned; tlio 
delink'd power of the Board should be subject to no attacks from 
without: but it would be only'fair to intbi'm die rejected candi¬ 
date that his tesdmouialH to character, or his ceTtiheates of 
health, as the case might be, had tinot satisfied the Board. 11 
would he a grievous thing that a young man rejected as being of 
a weakly constitution, should labour under the ilffpututiou of 
having been considered ineligible on the ground of immoral 
character or want of integrity; and it would be Jiard to exclude 
snclj a candidate from ull future examinations, since llic* bcallh 
which is precarious at the age of umpteen is often strong and 
vigorous at tliat of twenty-live. Kejecdon on moral gituiiids 
should of course be final. 

A suggestion of the Ih^v. (1. H.Tiddell, Hcad-ma.'ster of Wc-st- 
minster School, may • be added widi advantage to those of 
Mr. Jowett:— 

“ A register might be kept of the names of all accepted candidates, 
with an abstract of the characters given them, and the names of the 
schoolmasters, cleigymen, or others, who gave the testimonials. Tf 
any such te.stimonials jiroved false, or even evasive, the testitier might 
he inibnned that his certificate would not he aecepliri hereafter, or 
only aceeiited with reserve, according to the amount of his falsifica¬ 
tion. Jnd to a schoolmaster such a notification from a public officer 
would be a heavy blow'* 

The next safeguard suggested is that of probation. It may be 
urged against tliis plan, that it has been already tried in most 
offices without success; and on the other band, that it \^uuld,*if 
successful, distroy the credit of the examiners. The latter argu¬ 
ment is easily disposed of. The object of probation would be to 
test precisely tliose qualities which cannot be ascertained by ex¬ 
amination; as zeal, pniictuolity, docility, and a willingness to 
bestow all the possible puins on work of any kind, however unin¬ 
teresting. Bejectioji after probation would argue a wont of such 
qualities only, and would cast no slur on j^rsons who had not 
pronounced an opinion concerning them. 

The other objection is more startlmg. Mr. Bomilly tells us 
that the system of probation has never been sincerely acted upon 
witnin his range of experience. There is odier evidence to a 
similar effect in the “ papers,” hut the testimony of one person is 
sufficient for our purpose, being enough to show that the evil exists 
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extensively. It is difficult to propose any thnedy of certain effi¬ 
cacy, for Uie persons who arc in fault ore too high- to be easily 
reached. But it must be remembered, that the power of proba¬ 
tion has not been tried in combination witli the other features of 
tlie proposed scheme; and that officers who hesitate to dismiss 
young men appointed on no definite grounds, and who ore often 
the proteges of their political superiors, might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to reject, for ascertained wanbof merit, persons admitt|4 oa 
the supposition that they possihsed it. Under the existing 
jurrangements, patronage reigns triumphant, and keeps probation 
in awe ; but if t}ie.pro]}osed plans be adopted, the power of dis- 
misKal will reside in persons perfectly independent of those to 
whom the candidates owe tlieir admission, and neither timidity 
nor excess of respect will bo likely to interfere with its due exor¬ 
cise. It is probable, then, that probation would become practical, 
if adopted in connexion with the rest of the Beporters’ scheme; 
and in this expectation ir ought at any rate to have a fair trial. 

The manner of selectiTig young men for the Civil Service is now 
coraplefo. Testimonials will give at least as good wairanty for 
the clnirncter of the candidates as any other method that could 
be dc'MSiid; an examination will test their general information, 
and a period of probation will show whether they ore or are not 
fit toil for the special duties assigned to them. Little, apparently, 
remains to be desired; but there is an objection very generally 
made by tliose who deem the plan impractical, and it is one which 
must ho fairly met, for otherwise it cuts the grourl from under 
ilie lleporters’feet. The “ablest and most ambitious youth of 
the oountr)’,” we arc told, will not be attracted by such prospects 
as the Oiril Service holds Ibrtli, and therefore*the elaborate plans 
above detailed will loil to attain tlieir avowed object. 

It is idle to cavil about mere words; it is needless to inquire 
wliothor the candidates selected will actually and completely come 
ufl to tlie above flattering description. The question to be con¬ 
sidered is simply this: shall we get a more effioieit set of men, 
upon the whole, than we have liitherto had ? Are the prospects 
hehl fojrth by the Civil Service sufficiently brilliant to give the 
examiners a fair clioice of candidates ? 

Those who maintain the contrary, will remind us that die 
salary of a clerk usually begins at 902. per annum; diat his in¬ 
come during thet first twenty years of'his services averages not 
more than 'ilfiOl. per annum; that he will he fifty years old before 
he gets 5502.; and a sexagenarian by the time that he comes 
into the annual receipt of 10002. Such is the description of Sir 
dames Stephen and others. It may also he urged that the service 
is deficient in other as well as pecuniary attractions; that it 
uliurds no scope for the exercise of aml^itiuu or originality; that 
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it offers a dreary jiroSpcct of obscure aud subordinate laboui’, and 
attributes to tbe superior officer much that would otherwise 
redound to tlie credit and fame of tlie subaltern. How different 
from the bar, the church, and the medical profession, in all of 
which tlie highest prizes of fortune are attainable; wffile in two 
out of the three there arc honors to he gained wliich might well 
satisfy the most exacting ambition! Will the wrangler and first- 
class man bo content to accept the mediocrity and monotony 
of the former life, wliile the vague but brilliant hopes of the latter 
lie open before him ? 

Perhaps not; but it is not neqpssary that„ all civil servants 
should be either wranglers or first-classmen. All, however, will 
be steady, well-informed, and efficient clerks. With regard to 
tlie amount of encouragement now ofiered, it is to be observed 
that the income of civil servants, though limited, is certain; that 
it affords a resource to those who have no private property, and 
cannot afford to wait for the higher kind of legal or medical 
practice; and that at a certain age the civil servant is allowed to 
retire from labour without much, perhaps without any, diminution 
of income. Or should tbe seeds of disease, Ijing hidden within 
him, break forth unexpectedly, and iiicuj^acitate him for future 
exerdon, a uompctencc, or at least a maintenance, is ensured to 
him hy the regulations of llic service. The scale ol‘ remuneration 
described hy Sir James Stephen js a fair specimen ; for though 
in some offices the salniy reaches a higher culminating point, cu 
revamUe, tliere are others whei’o it does not go so high. But if 
the pay is moderate, the labour is moderate too; six or eight 
hours a day arc no extraordinary demand on the bodily or mental 
powers; and such a period of employment leaves the intellect 
still ffesh enough to bestow' some attention on tlie pursuits of 
literature, or admiration on the triumphs of art. 

This is the blight side of tlie picture i these are the adviintages 
possessed by the Civil Service, as contrasted witli the optn 
professions ;§idvantages which have proved sufficient to attract 
a certain proportion of able men—such is the testimony of those 
who arc opposed, and also of those who are friendly, to the 
scheme. What then may he expected when the separation of 
mechanicol from intellectual labour, the rule of promotion hy 
merit, and the systematic bestowal of staff appointments on able 
men already in the service, shall have opened tp energetic civil 
servants a career more lucrative at its commencemeBt, more rapid 
in its progress, and more brilliant at its close, than that which has 
hitlierto fallen to their lot ? 

The Reporters desire that gentlemen admitted to the service 
should be employed from, the first on work suited to their 
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acquirements and capacity;* in other words, that they should not 
languish for ,ten or fifteen years in tlie expectation of employment 
which should call forth their higher faculties, while they are 
. actually engaged in copying and registering letters, or other work 
equally mechanical. Such a change is highly desirable, and 
although the rest of the scheme might possibly be carried out 
even without it, the proposition commends itself at once to the 
reason of reflecting persona. A barrister may labour at *the 
“ diggings," a high-mettled chargef may draw a baggage waggeJn, 
and they may perfoim these duties very well, nut wc should 
certainly prefer to see them m^re congenially employed. 

To effect this change, it is proposed to form a class of “ Sup¬ 
plementary Clerks,” whose dutifes should bo chiefly of a mecha¬ 
nical kind. It has been suggested elsewhere, that this class of 
officers should be organized into a separate department, but that 
would involve much unnecessary expense. Moreover, it is clear 
that books and papere containing important and often confidential 
matter, should not be carried to and fro in the streets of London, 
and exposed to the risk of damage from tho carelessness, curiosity, 
or malice of the messengers. It appears advisable, then, tiuit 
supplementary clerks should be appointed within each office, and 
the passing of Mr. Jowett's preliminary examination (which might, 
perhaps, in this case, be compe.fltive) would be a suflicient test of 
their fitness. Tho salary of such officers might rise from SOI. to 
2501. or 800?, per annum—a rate of jiayment sufficient to attract 
many pensons of tlic class of merchants’ and accountants’ clerks, 
who would be more suited to the duties required, than young men 
educated at public schools or universities. It w'ould perhaps be 
well to extend the limits of age as to tliis branch Of the service, 
for the most valuable supplementary clerks who could be obtained 
would be persons who had already acquired habits of office 
routine. • 

It has been suggested that the salary of tlie “ intellectuar’ 
branch of the service should begin at the point where that of the 
“ mechanical" part ends. Tho saving of time and money, con¬ 
sequent on employing tried men of an inferior class, as above de¬ 
scribed, would no doubt be sufficient to render possible some 
increase in the commencing salaries of the higher kind of clerks, 
without throwing any additional burden on the public, and tlie 
attractions of ^ service would be greatly improved by the 
change. 

The-principle wfiich generally guides promotion at present, is 
that of seniority; it is certainly a plausible one, and decidedly 

• Or “Upon intellcctual work suited to the education they have received, 
as well as upon a certain auioimt of mcchanicsi\.yifOTk.”^SirStafordI^orthcotej 
Fojpen, 423. v 
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preferable to tlio exomse of favoritism. A third plan, however, 
is so obviously sup«^rior to either of these, that one cannot help 
wondering' why it is nut universally adopted. It is that of pro¬ 
motion by merit. The only objecdous to be made to its udopdon 
in the Civil Service are, tliat in the absence of faoilides for dis¬ 
tinguishing between almost eq^ual degrees of efficiency, it would 
become, in efiect, promodon by favour; and that, on the odier 
hand, if the principle were thirly carried out, it would be a fruitiul 
hoiu'cc of discontent, and would, in fact, render the whole service 
sullen and disaffected. 

The latter result would, doubtless, follow the sudden intro- 
duedon of the system amou^ officers w'ho had been led to expect 
that increased income aud lugher position would necessarily come 
with manhood and grey hai.'s. We trust that under a fixed and 
radunal system of udgiuid appointment, all officers would be 
worthy of promodon. >Sdll the best must he raised first; the 
public cannot afford to pay more for an inferior than for a better 
ardclo: nor is it sadsiied that its highest interests should be 
placed in the hands of any persons hut the most eompeteiit wlio 
can be hiul. The abstract truth of these asserdous will. readily 
he admitted; aud on the other hand, those who enter the service 
witli the knowledge that promodon by meiit will be the mb' in 
fniure, will have no reason to eottploin if that rule is exorcised to 
their own disadvantage. “Hut there i.s uo such rule in the church, 
at die bar, in medicine, in the m-my or navy.” Unhappily not; and 
tlie public have hut too often seen the evil working of other 
systems. Hut tlic non-existence of the system in one place, affords 
no argument against its iutruduedon m anodier. VVliy arc not 
hviugs given to die best men ? because the patrons prefer giving 
them to their reladons. W'hy are the more skilful physicians loo 
often uiisuecessfnl ? because unfortunately tho public have no 
'ready means of asceituiuiiig dieir ([uuliflcatious, and lu'e frequently 
guided by fashion or caprice. An act of pailiumcnt cannot send 
clients to n lawyer, or padents to a physician. Hut the public 
often vrakc, as it were, from sleep, and cast a momentary glance 
on merit lung unseen; then enterprising talent discerns and seizes 
its opportunity, and manfully climbs the pinnacle of fame and 
fortune. 

There is no such ehance in the Civil Sendee—at least there ore 
only rare instances: promodon by seniority discourages exerdou, 
and paralyzes talent; and if it does not render the service useless 
by (Uscoutent, it does no less injury to the ebuntry by imposing 
mediocrity on a public who have a right to expect something 
better. 

We attach little value, then, to such objecdons; but die other 
obstucle is more seiiyus. Tt must be acknowledged that the 
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cabinet nunifiter,'OT other Parliamentary chief at the head of a 
department, can knojir little of the qualifications of various 
candidates for promotion; that the permanent head may be 
deceived by timidity of manner, or absence of opportunities of 
distinction, which may lead him to undervalue some persons, 
while circumstances the reverse of these may cause him to form 
too high an estimate of others; and it must be admitted that 
jiromotion by seniority is better thm the prevalence of these 
errors, and, « fortiori, than actual*favoritism. Mr. Chadwick’s 
])roposal for a system of “ accountability for time,” somewhat 
auidogous to money accounts| would scarcely afford sufficient 
Opportunities of distinguishing; for of course the aiKJOunts 
would balance (so to sjieak), except in the most flagrant cases of 
idleness or stupidity; u would be seen what amount of work each 
man liiul done; but the eye of a vigilant superior officer could 
nlgiic SCO in what -style it had been executed. The Keporteys 
themselves make the most practical suggestions on this very 
difUi'iilt stibjeci: proposing that tla? head of the department 
should select for promotion one out of three or more sent up to 
Inm by the secretary, and to tlie secretary by the chief clerk or 
(/tber immediate superior, with a record of services from a hook 
kept on pur}K)se, accompanied by any remarks that might be 
thought expedient, {Report, p. JiO.) 

P'oiliJied by those safeguards, there is at least great probability 
that promotion by merit would not prove impracticable. It 
should, however, be especially prorided, that of several who are 
equal 111 Tiierit, the senior should be promoted. This would be a 
j»()sitive bar U) the practice of promotion by favour under the 
guise of promotion by merit. 

'J’ho prospect of having their exertions thus fairly taken into 
at'count, would make tlie Civil Service a much better opening to 
young men of industry and ability tliau it has liitiiertu been. 
The same may he said of the proposals made with respect to staff 
uppointmenis. It is not pretended that such appointments are 
generally filled improperly. On the contrary, a high responsibility 
is felt concerning them; the work of those'who hold them is 
varied and intellectual, and any failure in its due performance 
would fix an indelible stain on the statesman who appointed 
them; whereas an ordinary clerk, appointed when a mere boy, 
may see his patron laid in the grave long before he attains a 
position in which his merits or deficiencies can possibly liecome 
couspicnous. But it is very common to bestow staff’ appointments 
on gentlemen not previously connected 'with the service, but 
“ distinguished in other walks of life;” and the principle now 
contended lor, is that the service sliould hi searched through and 
tlirough for a competent man before rccou.’^e bo liad to strangers. 
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The justice of adopting such a course (beginning, of course, in 
the office whei*e Ae vacancy has occurred), is too obvious to 
require the support of argument; the policy of holding forth this 
new premium to enterprise and talent is clear, and the probability 
that, if the new system of examination and probation be esta¬ 
blished, there will always be fit men ready, is, we tliink, not to be 
denied. 

To ofibrd increased facility for the carrying out of this part of 
the scheme, it is proposed thdt when a staff appointment in any 
office has been filled up by promotion from another office, the 
second vacancy thus mode should bo supplied by the promotioii 
of a clerk from the former office. Thus the general promoti»)n 
consequent on a vacancy would take place in the office where tlic 
vacancy had occurred. It is ob\ioua that such transfer would 
only be effected between offices of kindred character, since the 
very object in view would bo to obtain a person more competent 
than any to be found in the office where the vacancy had 
occurred. 

This occasional transfer from one office to another would help, 
in some degree, to give the service a spirit of unity, by encouraging 
men of enterprise to make themselves acquainted with its general 
objects. The same result would be promoted by the suggested 
plan of trimsferring junior clerks from one branch of an office to 
another, thus making them acquainted, while young, with the 
whole business of their particular department. If the Reports 
be carefully examined, it will be found that several departments 
have, ere now, voluntarily adopted some part of those ideas 
which the Reporters have woven into a connected scheme. But 
an authoritative and uniform system is the one thing necessary to 
make the remedies efficacious. Thus, an examination is useless, 
unless a sufficient choice of eligible candidates can be ensured ; 
and promotion by merit is an absurd pretence if we are not 
provided with the requisite machinery for carrying it' out. Thti 
varied comments found in the Papers represent almost all phases 
of opinion on every portion of tlie scheme; and it must be con¬ 
fessed that there are few gentlemen who express unqualified 
approval of its several provisions. But where is the architectural 
structure, however apparently perfect, in which the critical eye of 
the connoisseur cannot discern a fault ? Or, to use. a homelier 
illustration, who ever saw his neighbour coax and arrange a 
declining fire, without thinking that he could have done it better 
himself ? So well are the assertions of these genUemeu supported, 
so clearly are their arguments arranged, so searching has been 
their investigation of peccant causes, and so nicely adjusted is 
their machinery of rdSnedial measures, that we rise from the 
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perusal of their Eeport no less pleased than astonished; pleased 
that the evils ivhich have caused it to he asserted that “ Govern¬ 
ment does everything badly/' and which induced the late Sir 
Bobert Peel to complain of the “ torpid hands of GoVemment," 
appear to he within the reach of remedy; astonished that a plan' 
should have been so careh^ly drawn up by two men, as to contain 
witlun itself an answer to almost every objection that the various 
opinions and feelings of a host of able adversaries have induced 
them to urge against it. 



INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[Und^r ihe ohore title a limited portion of the Westminster Review will oenr- 
sionallif be. set apart for the reception of able arflefes, which, though harmonizing 
with the general spirit and aims of the ^ork, mag contain opinions at narianre 
with the particular ideas or measures it will advocate. The object of the Editor, 
in introducing this new department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion bg 
men of high mental power and culture, who, while theg- are zealous friends of 
freedom and progress, get differ widelg on ^eeial points of great practical concern, 
both from the Mitor and from each other ^ 


Aet. VII.—^Administeativb Example of the United 

States. 

1. The ConeliUition of the United States compared with oirr 

own. liy Hugh Seymour .Trcmcnheerc. Loudon; Jolui 
Murray. 1854. 

2. Tapers printed for the Anti-Centralizaimi Union .— Oliice 

at 8, Serjeunt’s-inn, Fleet-street. 1854-5. 

A t the close of the last centiu’v, wJien the calamitous break-up ol' 
all liopes in the French Republic was fresh, the eye of ])atriot s 
turned to England as the type of the sole practicable public liberty. 
Sir James Macintosh, mortilied and heartsick at France, believed 
it was reserved for Fingland to teach all nations how to regulate, 
their political institutions. As the star of Napoleon began 
visibly to set, the Englisli Oonstitiition seemed to beam over 
Europe ns a beiiclicent sun, promising a millennium of tranquil 
prosperity. Tn place of the despotism in Franco w'as presently 
substituted a temperate Royal Constitution. A still freer 
sclicdule was drawn up for Poland, by the very hand- (it was 
believed) of the amiable despot Alexander. Spain and Sicily 
had each a liberally imagined and legitimately enacted syabmi, 
solemnly recognised by Great Britain; that of Sicily indeed 
having been botli aided imd guaranteed by us, enacted by tin* 
Esta.>es, and deliberately accepted by the king;—thus founded 
upon unbroken law ns ancient as our o;wrn parliament. The 
German princes had promised to their pt'ople the full restoration 
of old rights under n^w forms, assimilated to those of England, 
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—a promise by wliioli they animated them to the struggle against 
France. Hungary retained lier ancient aristocratic legislnturo, 
as well as her county freedom; and the Austrian court, while 
invading Venetia and Lombardy under the pretence of rcoccu- 
pying its own dominions, professed to respect their nationality, 
and put forth u formula of their constitutional rights. Thus at 
tlic close of 1814, Europe was in expectation of at last tasting 
freedom and happiness under royalty. 

At the other side of the Atlantic men were more discerning. 
Jefferson understood, and concisely laid down, the conditions 
under which alone l^oyal Gons^tutionalism, in the English sense, 
can be permanent. Whore the executive, he argued, has but a 
small army under its control, there the constitution may stand, 
as in insular England; but a great continental executive, like 
royal Russia, vrith vast frontiers to defend, and vast armies neces¬ 
sary against the foreigner, will dways be able to crush domestie 
liberty. Events developed the tniQi of this—and of more than 
this. The iietty princes were supported against their subjects by 
the more powerful ones. The “ Holy Alliance," indeed, enun¬ 
ciated the principle, and opened the eyes of Europe. Hence the 
king of Naples overthrew the freedom of Sicily; Austria sup¬ 
ported Najdes, and Russia backed up Austria. The king of 
Spain disowned the constitution as socjn as he had been received 
back by the nation: when at length the people rose and constrained 
liiiu to respect it, the Frcmdi armies invaded Spain to enforce his 
despotism, and tbn Holy Alliance supported France so as to 
keep England and Mr. Canning quiet. The constitutions of 
(Icmnmy and of Louihardo-Venetia were fraudulently withheld ; 
that of Poland was arbitrarily suspended arid practically de¬ 
stroyed in three years’ tiine. Stem facts thus showed that in 
France alone could even the shadow of a constitution staud 
against the violence <jf the kings, and there only because the 
people were too democratic for a cautious old king t») irritate, 
and their Juass too formidable for foreigners again to meddle 
with. Political reasouers in all the suffering countries began 
hereupon to reflect that.the failure of royal constitutionalism 'was 
no new thing, hut was coeval with standing armies. Euglisliinen 
had talked conceitedly, as if tlibir system was an invcntio'ii of their 
own, and a panacea alike for tyranny and for disorder; whereas 
Spain, and Gonnany, and Rohemia, and the Low Countries, and 
Hungary, and Sicily, had had vigorous restraints on kingly nilc, 
while England wa^f still backward in Europe; and if they (jould 
not thev keep their laws against the rise of standing lUinies, in 
tlie hand of royalty, why had tliey expe(!tcd that nmr they should 
fare better V tSiudi was the trfiiu of r(41ee.tiou whieh made it 
incvitahlc that, in the future cflbrts for liberiv on the Continent, 
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republican aspirations should predominate. It was n clear fal¬ 
lacy of tlie English to preach to them liberty in our form. It 
was in fact n inocikcry; similar to that of recommending a navy 
to a people tliat has no soa-coast. The English constitution may 
be an excellent thing to those who con keep it; but the great 
nations of the Continent have found, by the experience of four 
centuries, that to them it is simply impossible, while the kings 
hold the armies.' 

Henceforward, it is no longer England, but the North American 
Bepublic, that has become ^e pole-star to which, from all sides, 
the eye of struggling nations tu^ns. One.great curse indeed 
pollutes the American Union—slavery,—^which not merely dooms 
three million persons to dogradadon, injury, and ignorance, but 
keeps the hreemen of those states poor, uneducated, proud, and 
idle; joins their interest to tyranny; and at the same time cor¬ 
rupts and deteriorates the moral tone of die central legislatuit* 
and supreme executive. But all see that this bane of America 
is in no tespect derived from or essential to—it is on the con- 
traiy^ inconsistent with and destructive of—^republican hberty. 
Hence, dreadful as is the mischief to America herself, it forms 
lut reason why foreigners should Uie less imitate her charac¬ 
teristic institutions. And however we may carp at the weak¬ 
nesses and vices of tlic American democracy, certain great facts 
in it are open to the day. In the Ereo States, the boy who is 
born of the poorest and lowest||nrcDts may rise into the higliest 
political p<^bt. This is no ireok of solitary ^iccident, but is a 
natural result of tlie institutions. Without si)Pciul patronage, 
the indigent hoy receives good primary education, and, if diligent 
oud clever, invoriahly rises above want; is received into the host 
society, the moment he deserves it morally and intellec|ually; 
find finds no ■“ cold shade of aristoerncy" to starve and cripple 
him. The township is tlie earliest school of political action; 
after this tlie State-legislature or its Governorship; next the 
Lower House of Congress; afterwards the Senate; finally, the 
posts of the Sui)veme Executive Government. Where every 
industrious man is above the juixietiesi of want, where every 
intelligent man may become educated and refined, and every 
man of high powers may rise into high office—^in such a com¬ 
munity there will be prosperity and content, even if Uie form of 
government he Cliinuse: but, where to the ahovS is added tlie 
fullest democratic liberty, there persoufil self-reliance and a 
freeman’s pride are superadded to content and ■ prosperity. 
Eugfjid, on the whole, is little aware how very far she is 
behind the United States in solving tlje greatest problems of the 
day. Our constitution4ook its present form during the struggle 
against the power (»f tljp Crown: it succeeded in its effort to save 
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tilt* public liberties against their official guardian; but it riveted 
tlw! power of the aristocracy, and gave rise to new evils and a 
new struggle, which, since the accession of George III., has 
been going on continuously. Our present problem is, “ The 
Condition of the People." Free-trade has been our first onward 
step, and it has cost thirty-seven years (from 1815 to 1652) to 
win and secure this alone. Colonization 5)ught also to have 
l)e«>n solved long ago; for the high prosperity of tlie American, 
colonies, resulting out of their freedom, siiowed clearly tlie right 
principle. But their very energy and prosperity frightened our 
rulers, who made it their fixed policy to cripple the maiinc and 
manufactures of tlie colonies; whicli, as Mr. Huskisson showed. 


was the deepest and truest reason of the American revolt. Ever 
since, our aristocratic governors liave studied to degrade the 
colonics into fields of patronage for every ministry; and a new 
war against Canada was needed before they would give up tliis 
attempt in the most powerful of tliem. Even now, no broad 
s(li-aeling principles are laid down for establishing colonial 
libi'rtv in harmony with tho central power. This problem 
America has entirely solved. Her emigrants subdue the wil¬ 
derness, establish tlnir oym municipal institutions, coalesce into 
a “Territory," receive judges from tlie central executive, mid 
filially, wlien their numhers reach the requisite jioint, can demand 
to ho accepted into the Union as a constituent “ State," on siih- 
mitting to a few' broad and ue|(essary iirincijjlcs, notorious and 
universal. 'J’his ])uint deserves tho more attention because 
JOnghsli Whigs throw dust into our eyes, by ascriliing tlie 
sui)ci-ior w'cll-l)eing (whii-h they (^auuot deny]^ of the American 
millions, to tho nhiiiuhinco of unoccupied land. Wliy! in 
Ciuiada and in Australia there is surely as little lack of land 
as in the United States; hut our aristocratic cabinets at first 


johhod it away in vast gi'ants to favomites or to the church— 
so as to keep it wild and obstructive—and now either let it in 
wide tracts and refuse to sell, or sell it so arbitrarily tliat it is 
no resource to our poor. In tliis whole matter, it is by fairness, 
by publicity, by broad • unchanging and judicious principle, that 
tho United States have produced so great results; and Canada 
has begun to thrive, just in proiiortiou as she has become eman- 
cipati'd from English control. I’he cardinal point is, that the 
American system promotos freehold cultivators, while our Colo¬ 
nial Oflico struggles to keep up riidi landlords, and indigent 
peasants or shepherds, working for wages—tliat is tho sooret 
of the whole: tmr rulers do not wish the low^r classes to Ije 
independent. But thirdly, the Moral Movements in the United 
Htates are casried ontivith an energy to wiiicli there is no parallel 
in England. Tho very fanaticism wluc^ mixes itsolf up with 
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tlie Abolitionists, t<jstifies to the eumestness of tlieir struggle. 
The war against Intoxicating Drinks (whatever may he our 
auguries as to its hnal success), is an evidence of the thorough¬ 
going (leterraination to strike at the root of moral mischiefs, and 
lop off relentlessly even darling vices. The cftbxts of the Free 
Stall's for National Education (about which we talk much and 
do little) are unpA*allelod in aU the world, and hold out a 
cheering hope of American futurity, in spite of tho dork shadow 
wliieh slavery e.asts. The courage with which all ridicule is 
despised, in the elfort to open Employments to’ Females and 
qualify i’emales for Employmeutsii deserves all lionour: it will 
sustain the morality of tho sex, and (except so far as foreign 
immigi*ation interferes) prevent tlio formation of that curst3 of 
“ Christian’' Europe—Pariah castes in the great cities. Even 
now, the jails of tho Free States have hardly any native-born 
Americans as their inmates. Orphanhood of course mu.st exist; 
but orphans are adopted into families with a freedom livallcd, 
we believe, only in Turkey. These are specimens of uioi’ul 
energy in a community, which augur for it n splendid future. 

Hut at present wc intend to.dwell peculiarly on that side of 
American institutions which is connected with Execniire ylt/wii- 
niatratum, as to which their superiority to us ought to abate the 
pride of our aristocracy, and tlie coulidcuce of Mr. Hugh Seymour 
Troiuenheore. Our executive has recently cxhihitetl an amount 
of iiiibeeility and folly, alike in ijjp policy and in its management, 
for which it is hard to hnd a parallel in the pages of history. 
Shall wc compare it to the insanity of the two Athenian expedi- 
lions against Syracuse, under a commander wdio came with the 
vain idea that the *n.eru display of force would conquer the enemy, 
and wiiose incapticity, weak healQi, and superstition caused the 
reinl'orct ments to be mere now disaster superadded on the old ? 
or shall we look to the wintchcd feebleness of Athens against 
I’hilip the Great—Iccbleness which used to lie thought impossible 
under a monarchy that wields the whole force of a powerful state 
and hides its secrets in a cabinet ? or shall we pass to our own 
nation and recent history, and romemher the ill-judged expedi¬ 
tions of our first American war ? or that to Buenos Ayres ? or 
the fatal follies of Walcheren ? or the equally ruinous error of 
lauding in the swamps of New Orleans ? None of these calami¬ 
tous affairs equal in infatuation the events which'wo have lately 
seen; nor was thq horrid massacre endured in Cahul numerically 
so fatal as the loss which our army has endured from the com- 
Ijiucd stupidities of the whole administration, civil and military. 
There are those who fancy that under mere democracy, energetic 
diploiniKjy and wajrlike ‘success are impossj||le: let ns for a mo¬ 
ment III lend to tlie faej^ concerning the United States. 
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Ill dieir original revolt, tlicir sncceRs was due, not to their own 
strc'iigtl), hut to the incapacity ol* our commiindcrs. Hud Sir 
Henry Clinton in the early part ol' the war been in supreme com¬ 
mand, the result would probably have been otherwise: his policy 
was that which we followed in the war with China. But assu¬ 
redly the colonists, animated hy liberty, performed wonders of 
valoiu* and perseverance; and although ultimately triumphant 
only hy the unsparing aid of h’rance^n men, and arms, and ships, 
and money, yet they nobly earned •their independence. In 1812 
they assumed the aggresssive against England, because we esta- 
hlislied a blockade oh Kui’ope^igainsttbeir ships, and took sailors 
out of them by force. In tlmt war they were still greatly unequal 
to us ; yet in all sepai'ate combats they had decided advantiigi) 
by the superiority of their gunnery—a striking proof tlmt a free 
system produces higher skill than one of routine; for EngUuid at 
that tune had been for eighteen years at war with Erance, had 
three times destroyed the. EreiKih tieet, besides the Danish and 
tiie Spjmish ; had mrjst highly-trained crews and (hstinguished 
officers; wliile the Americans were wliolly raw, having had a 
2 )oac(i of iwenty-soven years, and ti military and naval sYstoin 
econoinii: to penurionsness. Eiually, though they were beaten , 
()fl the seas, tlieir commerce annihilated, their capital taken and 
hunit, their eountiT invaded ont\^o parts, yet hy their raw militia 
and a single schooner they inflicted onus so severe a loss at New 
Oi’lcaus, as to leave hchind it n§|clief tlmt the peace was to them 
Si triumph. W1 k!U the Ereuch goveniment under fjoui i PJiilippo 
hsid some time dchiycd to make psiyments to the United* Stoles 
M inch were conceded to be due, the President last made a plain 
detihirafion of war U])on France, if tlic money were not paid by a 
ccrtiiin near day. The French goveniment bowed to the insult, 
and paid tbe money. We do not admire the conduct of America 
in this instance; but it certainly shows the energy of her admi 
uistration. Since then have been the wax of Texas, and tlie 
Mexican war—^both unjust wars, in our judgment; tbe fonner, a 
war even in form ])iraticnl, the latter not mucli better in fact. 
Yet in neither was any military error committed, great as were 
the difficulties; and in the Mexican war one knows not what is 
most to he admired; the facility with wliieh an army of A’oliin- 
teers submitted to discipline; the perfection of their weapons— 
new inventions of America, handled with a skill previously un¬ 
known ; the goodness of their commissariat^ in a wild and vast 
couutiy; or the flexibility of their mechanical adaptations as to 
reporting, printing, imd communicating homeward. For fifty 
years past, the merc^nt ships of the United States have notori¬ 
ously been far bettefjluilt than those of Clrcat Britain; and as in 
1812 our gunners wore very inferior to t'leirs, so at the crisis of 
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tlio Mexican wnr, into which they plunged out of long peace, 
their practice in siuall aims was immeasurably KU 2 )cnoi' to any¬ 
thing which the trained British regulars had at that duie 
attained. 

Out of what institutions then did these military results flow ? 
Briefly wo may say that with them, as with our ancestors, tlie 
nulitiu is a free national guard, devolojied in every locality, not, 
as ill tlicse days of centralization, a subsidiary force in tlie hands 
of the Crown. The jealousy of our rulers has forbidden the old 
English militia, and has bestovred the name on a new institution. 
Anns are now purposely withheld 'from our Hution, as a nation. 
TiOndon once had trained bonds, under the TjordMavor; they 
arc siipijresscd : all drilling ol' troops except under royal officers 
is made unlawful. Nor only so; but even ctimponies oF volunteer 
riflemen, who -would be chiefly gentleincu, are discouraged by 
every English ministiy, who seem to dread a citizcn-soldicry, 
pr<*ciscly on account of its very excellencies, viz.: it makes the 
iintioii independent of great standing armies lor home delcnet'; 
it makes despotism of the executive over the mitioii impossible; 
it puts no blind engine of power into the liand of the cabinet «is 
^ a thieat and weapon against foreign nations. For these reasons, 
our cabinets insist on subjecting all our “ militia-iucn" to martud 
hw ; so as to make the “ militia ” no longer what it pretends to 
be, a citizen-soldiery', but a mere extension of tbo standing annv 
in the liands of the central eicecntive. In conserpicnce, tbe 
militia is justly unpopular; and the smaUest legal fraction «)1‘ 
England, in.^teud of the lanfest possible fractiem, is trained to 
arms. Not .so in America, 'rhere ev<'ry toAvn and (;vcrv locality 
has its own iudeiieiident militia jind its arsenal. Although the 
people, is so eminently commercial, yet the lovcMif activity, of 
variety, and of title induces them to enter the militia, iji the ranks 
of which are found intermixed all classes of the community—clerks 
and porters, grocers and la-wyers—^\^'ho r(;ceive promotion with 
reference to their militaiy activity; so that many a petty trades¬ 
man has the title of cajitain, some of colonel, or even of general. 
To use the phrase t)f Mrs. I’ulszky, the people at large seems to 
be “ always playing at soldiers.” At the same time thc«* is a 
small standing aniiy, as also a small navy, under the contra! 
executive. This is a mere nucleus, hut it emi at any time be 
rapidly swelled into force, where the materials are so prepared on 
land and sea under the ropuhlican freedom. 

But nil England, while wo write, is groaning with the sense, 
tin t the noblest soldiers and sailors, the bravest inferior officers, 
and tlie best sln’iis, are all unavailing, an^nrc hut cxjiosod to 
destruction, if supremtf command is givei4|hivay to incompetent 
men, or if tliose whu^^deld the executive power are under no 
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ijontrol as to their public policy and as to their nominations to 
office. If we believe Mr. Tremouhoore Jind other assailants of 
.America, there is a constant progressive deterioration there in the 
supreme executive. Men are elected to the post of President, 
poorer and poorer in talent, men who have no policy and little 
honour ; too feeble to control popular impulse, or too dishonest 
to desire to bridle its follies and its crimes. Yet after all, no 
President has been wanting in energy to defend the (real or fan¬ 
cied) rights and honour of the nation, nor has there been any 
a]ij)oiutmcnt of incompetent men to -high civil, military, or naval 
ooniiiiand, at least wisibly to foreigners. What check tlwui does 
their constitution provide on these imbecile Presidents? 

Mr. Tremenhoere has a great many stones to lliug at the 
American Constitution—^nothing indeed new, but such as the 
Kuglisli Whig and 'Fory press has loug had at hand, whenever 
they dreaded that England might learn some lessons from across 
the Athmti<*. 11c is shocked tlmt the judges have powers Sf) vast 
over t lie legislatures; and he is also shocked tlmt many of the 
h'gislatures claim and exercise the light of appointing the judges 
f(M- short terms only. He moraliJies on the sad compliances^ of 
Presidents with public opinion, yet he shakes his head ominously 
at th(! fact tJiat the Pitesideiits use their veto against Cougi’ess 
with iiicreasiug frequency—a deed of high presumption, (it seems,) 
since our Crown dares not venture ou it. He is scandalized at 
tlie mimugemeiit of the ('Icotioiia by political coteries, just ns if ho 
liadmcver heard of such things in Enghmd. He ’s us much 
excitcal and exasperated that Americiiu statesmen will not forego 
the chanc(! tlmt some day Cuba, w'hiuh commands the chief artery 
of the West, may ho joined to the Union by purchase, by treaty, 
or by war, as if England had never coveted an island, and hod 
never conquered a hundred million Asiatics. Indeed he becomes 
quite iiareiitiil in his anxiety for the Union, as one yearning over 
its freedom, which he fears may he lost, as a result of the military 
projieiisitios which are stealing in upon a people, who, in his 
opinion, ought not to meddle with the world witiiout, hut ought 
to allow die great European pow'ers to manage Uiat as they please. 
Yet, in his sixteen chapters and liis sixteen ample notes, we hiid 
nothing whatever to teach us (if we had happened not to know) 
either the military or the civil system of the administration. He 
dilates on the enormity, that Congress cannot displace the Presi¬ 
dent and his cabinet, as, in our happy island, Parlitunciii con 
cashier a Premier ;* yet no reader will make out from his hook 
what sort of influence the Congress really exercises over the 
Cabinet. 

This is precise]y®io point which at present most needs to he 
understood in Englondi Our uadou, puder the pressure of 
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events, is d^iening its eyes to. see the ptiinful fact, that tho action 
of Parliament is fitful, uncertain, and imbecile in the extreme. 
The disease is discerned, but fev^ can discern tlie remedy. 
Parliament can destroy a oabinet when such is its will, but it- 
cannot reconstruct: that is left to the Crown, and is in fact done 
by a sort of routine, each minister, as he quits office, giving 
advice based upon formal mles. Hence Peel, quitting office, 
recommends Eusscll; Eusseil recommends Derby; Derby recom¬ 
mends Aberdeen; Aberdeen recommends Derby; Derby recom¬ 
mends llusscll; llussell recommends Palmerston;—and in all 
this, the Queen is conceived to her duty pre-eminently, in 
taking the advice of the very man vdiom perhaps Parliament 
is expressly anxious to drive away from her councils. Nevei’, 
we believe, since tho beginning of tlie world, was a great and 
vigorous nation, abounding with intelligence, enterprise, and 
experience, made a ejicrt of by the cliques of so very feeble and 
contemptible an oligarchy. Some forty men in the Wo Houses 
of Parliament, of whom not half a dozen possess any marked 
superiority in tnhmt, genius, energy, wisdom, kuowlodgi*, or 
goodness, to men who fan be picked by the score in oveiy' man s 
ac(]utuutance,—^bandy the government of England backward and 
forward between them, not by birth and by rank, but by (he 
force of routine, although Parliament is thcoreticnlly su])rcmo 
over them, and is highly discontented. In fact, Parliami'nt is 
suffering tlio common fate* of despots. Having absorbed into 
itselJ' nil the business of the counU'v, it is so overwladmcd with 
power, as to hecome the victim and slave <.>f its own creatui'es. 
After the events of the last nine years, we ha>e no right to deride 
the routine of China, or of- decaying Spam. As tho Times 
nowsi)aper observed, we liavo read of tho Sptmish king who was 
roasted alive, because liis attendants could not settle whose duty 
it was to draw his chair farther from the fire; hut an English 
minisirj has sacrifi<*cd t(» puiictilio, not one gouty and useless 
king, hut a brave, ^ictorious army; and Parliament has sat by, 
groaning and helpless. Do we ask why? It is because, knowing 
that it. cannot rcmnstruct; Ptu'liament is so slow to dcstroij; 
while It has almost no power to control or regulate. If it asks 
for lufiflmatioii, it is told (what events constantly prove to he quite 
false), that the interests of the public service forbid a reply; and 
if a corajnitteo of impiiry be voted, the ministry resigns ; and the 
Parhament, where it wished only to control, finds that it has 
destroyed. Each cabinet in turn keeps up its despotism, by 
refusing to accept any pow(^^ short of absolutism, and the out- 
parcy countenances its rival in this demand, in order to mmntain 
unimpaired the prerogaHivc “ of ilio Crown” fksil is Lypocritically 
terrai '!) wliich the Outj^look on as their own in reversion, 'i’hus 
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the Parliament has to hum down a house, if it wants to roast 
a pig. Every ministry is turned out on one question only, and 
its successor comes in upon that one; and this is all that 
Parliament can secure, if even so much as this. 

When Lord John Eussell resigned office in 1851,—really 
hoenuse the Whigs are thoroughly effete, having raised no young 
statesmen,—^thcre was absolutely no reason except cliquism which 
led [jord John to recommend her Majesty to send .for Lord 
Derby: yet he did so, and her Majesty followed his advice. 
Jjord Derby had been preaching a doctrine of “ Protection to the 
Pritish farmer,’* which the *Parliament, the nation, and Lord 
John himself had renounc^od. He knew that Lord' Derby had 
not the conlidence of Parliament; nay, liord Derby accepted 
office;, avowing that he had not, and pleaded for indulgence on 
the ground that he had so chivalrously undertaken the task 
of governing this nation! He. was received with coldness, but 
not with hostility. Ho held powTi* for uearl/ a year, without 
the <*rmt)dence either of the old, or of liis new Parliament; and 
he fiuiilly had to ‘resign, merely because his chancellor made an 
unacceptable budget. The Aberdeen ministry became firm in its 
sfisit, as soon as Gladstone’s budget was approved; tins one 
point sufficed to give to Aberdeen and Clarendon tlie tremendous 
pre rogativo of tleciding on the whole Eastern question, by secret 
diplomacy, withoutauy real eognixanee ofParliament. Not one piece 
of information was wrung out of them. Until it was previously 
known from abroad, either by the open dealing of the Turks, by 
the gazettes of Paris or Vienna, by the English newspaper 
correspondents, or finally from St. Petersburg itself. They did 
not even allow Parliament to debate any groat question of 
poln*y, — wliother Russia, whether Austria, was injurious to 
’J’lirkcy.—w'liether we should help the Sultan,—^ivhctlier con¬ 
ditionally or uncondJlionally,—^whether as principals or as secon¬ 
daries,—;n(>T with what objects and with what ultimate views. 
ThevM'ilJowj'd themselves to “ drift" on blindly; and afterdeclaiing 
war at tlieir own mere motion, without any now public event, 
positu'cly refused to say on what terms they would he willing to 
msike peace, hut reserved for themselves it secret and irresponsible 
despotism, which indeed appeai-s still to continue. All this has 
been borne by l*arliament tamely, and provoked no hostile vote, 
nor even the fear of one. i|f the events, from .lanuary, to 
.fanniiry, 1855, had happened after a dV'faf which destroyed 
Parliamt'nt, all would have imputed the disgraceful and disastrous 
results to despotism, and to th« absence of a Parliamentary 
clu'ck; yet tlu'v have all happened in the face of Parliament. 
At hist a Ooinniittoe of Inquiry is propftsed: Lord John Russell 
rcsigus at the very name of the thing-,it is carried: Aberdeen 
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resigns, and. I’almcrston becomes minister, although he had 
opposed the. iiiquirj' more actively than Aberdeen. The inquiry 
is to be wholly retrospective! That is all that Parliament has 
gained by convulsing the executive at a most critical moment: 
and such is its encouragement to convulse it a second time. 

Notliing of this sort can happen in America, and for the 
simplest of all reasons; it is not within the province of Congress 
to destroy ministries after they have been accepted, but it is an 
ordinary and stated duty to oontrol every ministiy. We can 
destroy, but ctmnot control: they can control, but cannot destroy. 
All turns on the follovring point;—their Committees are standing 
and ordinal'}', our Committees are occasional and exceptional. 
We have seen that an English niinistiT resigned, barely because 
Parliament resolved to have a Committee of Inquiry: but in 
America, permanent Committees of Inquiry are as essential and 
fundamental a part of the public administration as a pcrmuueut 
cabinet. The nlomcnt this statement is made, the vast results 
are visible at a glance, and the great superiority of the American 
system. 

One fundamental distinction indeed between us* and them 
cannot be removed. We cannot every four years appoint by 
popular election a premier irremovable by the Crown. Never¬ 
theless, if, after ages of struggle, the Crown has yielded to the 
necessity of resigning any minister in whom the House of Com¬ 
mons declares itself not to possess confidence, there surely would 
be no hardship in a premier being similarly forced to resign 
a colleague. The king or queen does not threaten to abdicate 
because the House puts its veto on a certain minister: A\hy should 
a prolru(^r be alloW id to threaten to resign, because the House 
exercises a like veto ? It is absurd to say, “ wo cannot help ’ his 
resignation. If Parliament voted that a minister so resigning 
would make himself pennancutly undeserving of public office, the 
oiTence would never be committed. Again, in the theory of the 
English constitution, it is the Crown which declares war, makes 
peace, and enters into treaty with foreign powers, while in the 
American theory, all these matters belong fundamentally to 
Copgress. But the disdnetion is not deeply seated. Even in 
old, England, under our rhintagcnets, a king needed the supjiort 
of his great council or of his Parliament to undertake a war, or 
to conclude a treaty "which would hive practical validity. The 
king (no doubt) was in Such matters the organ for the nation; 
but his function was really ministerial, even in tliose days; and 
since the reign of William HI# no sovereign would for a moment 
pretend tliat the action of the Crown in these highest atfairH is 
independent of Parliament. When the Crown is liable to have 
a ministry imposed upqp it l)y Parliament,—a tiling which has 
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linppenccl again and again in our own days,—it is a fiction to 
pretend that Parliament has no rightful cognizance over War 
and Treaties. This cognizance evidently needs to be mom 
formally avowed and more skilfully organized. 

Tn America, the Senate (or Upper House), has the undisputed 
right of confirming ti*eatics with the foreigner, and nominations 
to office. The I’resident appoints Ids officers “ with the advice 
and consent of the Senatesuch^ tu'e the legal wonls of every 
diploma. In practice, the advioe is not asked, but the consent 
must always be ol>tuincd. Yet, when the consent has once been 
given, it cannot afterwards be retracted: .hence a ministry may 
possibly remain in office, after losing the confidence of Congress. 
The prac;ti(.‘al operation of the arraugoment is this. The I’rusidcut 
lias always a good excuse to give to the baser part of his 
sn])p(>rters, for not ajiiioiiitiiig disrojuitable men: he can reply,— 
“ The Senate will refuse to confirm.” On the other hand, Cou- 
p*ess would behave to a wayward or feeble ministry, as we hehavo 
to a waywrard or feeble sovereign; viz., sitck to control and 
iiiaiingi', but not to depose. In an extreme case, we presume, 
the President would be unable to retain an important minister, 
who met nothing hut opposition from (’ongress. At tlic same 
time, it must ho remembered that a collision of tliat sort, even if 
ohsdnute, involves no mischief there (except tluiiug a crisis of 
war) such as w'ould ho felt here; inasmuch as all our legislation 
is carried on by I*arliamciit; whereas onh'the smallest part of 
Aineriean legislation is performed by Congress,—^namely, those 
alfaii's which strictly and necessarily belong to a central legisla¬ 
ture. All that can possibly be doiu} by local aiitliority, is trans¬ 
acted by the sovereign h.'gislaturcs of the separate States. 

Every year, when the houses meet, their first business is, to 
eonstitiit.e their standing committees, wbich have never fewer than 
five members in each, of whom one is chairman. There are pro¬ 
bably alw'ays at least ten standing committees in the upper 
house, and eight in the lower:—the {Senate alone has cognizance 
of treaties and of nominations to office; a fact which gives it two 
committees in excess of those in tlie lower house. Since senators 
are elected some for four and some for six years, and the i’resi- 
dent for four, the influences which d6termiiie the election are 
(liflercnt; hence the President never is able to pack a senate with 
his own pardzans, as an English ministry poq)etually does with 
our House of Commons. The President, not standing upon a 
majority in the b'enatc, finds in that assembly a hand Jide and 
active check, and can never Jilh its eommitkees with his own 
juirtizans, so as to neutralize their action. This is perhaps the 
most critical point of all, and will need particular attention pre¬ 
sently. We understand that the ordinal-'^ stsiiding committees of 
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the Senate may be thus recounted:—1. On Confinning Nomina¬ 
tions to Office*: 2. On Foreign Affiiira: 3. On the Army: 4. On 
thcNaw: 5. On tlie Budget: C. On the Public Lands: 7. On 
the I’erritorics {i.e. on the embryo-states, which have not yet re¬ 
ceived organization ns states): tt. On (!^ancial) Claims; (this 
is judicial and accidental, and in those respects wholly differs 
from the Budget): 9. On Petitions: 10. On the Post. There 
may also sometimes be others, as on Coast Fortifications and on 
the Currency; but these are nOu ordinarily needed. No fmniater 
of the President sits in either house, of Con^resSy but all com¬ 
munication goes t.n by messages ftf the ministers to the com- 
mitU^es. In point of fact, the ministers have intimate imd 
unreserved access to the committees, and in five minutes put 
them into possession of knowledge which it wcjuld take three 
days’ debate in England to elicit. To the commitmes nothing is 
secret. They have a theoretical right to demand of the ministry 
the most absolute and unreserved communication ; oven so far as 
to road the private letters of tlie President to his own ambas¬ 
sadors without a single supprosaiott; but in regard to foreign 
niltiirs and nomiuatioiis to office they are sworn to secrecy, and 
the fact of their posst^ssing this high power of investigation goes 
far to secure tlmt they shiilJ not ne<*d to exercise it. 

Of late years, Coiigi\'ss has found that the business whiih 
came lieff)ro the Committee of “ Claims,” was growing to such an 
extontj that a thorotigh sifting of it occupied tlie time of the 
Houses too much. Jn order therefore to disembamiss itstdf of' 
all private bills, Congi'css in February last resr)lved altogether 
to give up cpiestions of “ Claims,” and to establish for the future 
a new court,—a Uourt of Claims,—to confinp the awards of 
■which will be a merely fbnnal and simple pnjcess. So i'arly and 
energe(i(! a remedy docs Congress apply against the evil of 
excessive business. 

When a measure comes on for a reading, it is either at 
once rejected, or it is laid on the tnhie, or it is referred to a com¬ 
mittee. What is laid on the table is postponed until nil the 
committee business is finished; hence it is generally put aside 
and lost. Yet any one may pn)poae at a later stage, that a mea¬ 
sure lying on the table may bo referred to a committee. With ns 
the rejiort of a oominittee is often a mode of shelving an important 
matter for thirty years. 

The committee re.ports to the house, but in fact never without 
private conferftnee wil.h the. (xovemment. The ministers need 
not be good speakers; it suffices to he energetic and wise admi- 
iiistratoi-s, able to explain lluur case across a table. When the 
committee’s report is bi ought up, the measure has to pass its 
second reading, and ijiis is practically the only rejd debate. 
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The third reading is a formality; for the Americans regard 
a threefold discussion ns a waste of public time. Yet, to hinder 
haste and excitement, it is a general rule that a debate on one and 
the some subject shall not go on for two consecutive days; ordina¬ 
rily, if it begin on a I'riduy, it is resumed on the next Yriday, and 
so on; and this is quite efiectual. It is true, that this being only 
a bye-law of the house, can be dispensed with at the will of the 
house, and was so lately in the caac of the Nebraska Bill; but 
every such proceeding is resentedlas violent and unconstitutional. 

Although a committee on the most important affairs is sworn 
to secrecy, the Senate can always by a simple vote demand 
the absolute publication of everything,—a vote which in fact 
rescinds tbo obligation of secrecy. The President of course 
might expostulate; but if the Senate is firm, he must give way. 
In practice, however, all the .Presidents are on tlje side of pub¬ 
licity, without Avhicli they cannot get that support from public 
opinion or from the Senate itself, wl^ch is so important to them. 
By tlnj free aet of the Kxe*cutive Government it has become an 
ordinaiT practice to file all despatches in the Foreign Oflice \vhen 
they are a foiinight old, and give free acccbs to every member of 
the Senate. To refuse access would cause much the same uproar 
as in Fngland to exclude reporters from tlie Houses of Parliament. 
Fveu private citizens get access into the Foreign Ofi&ee to peruse 
any document wliich they will dolmilcly name, if they have literary 
or ]iprsonal reasons for desiring the pennission. 

It will be seen, that out of two cardinal facts—1, that the 
ministiy has not a ucccssaiy majority in Congress ; that the 
power of the Senate over' nominations and foreign affairs is 
formally uvuwei—arises the eminently important result, tliat 
CougrcbS has air active life wholly indejicndeni of tlie ministry; 
whicli fits it to he a constant houd fide check upon the ministry. 
At the same time tlie functions of the legislative and of tlie 
executive are kept healthily distinct. Mr. Trcmenheere has a 
chapter devoted to this topic; yet he seems to be blind to the 
pernicious fact, that in Kiiglaiid the Executive Government has 
entirely usurped to -itself the m«magement of the Legislative. 
Parliament (as it were) expires in giving birth to its child,— 
a ministry! The premier, claiming “the confidence” of I’arha- 
ment, demands that it shall legislate, or not legislate, as he 
chooses: imd it has becomis notoriously a hopeless aflair lor a 
private member of Ptu'linmcnt to carry so much as an Anii- 
Hmoke hill, llehce also, no great legislation can go on during 
a war; thus, during our French wars all our institutions for 
150 years togetlier were decaying, so as still to threaten most 
evil riisults. During Lord Melbouriio s* ministry Mr. Macaulay, 
if wc remember, much startled plodding Englishmen, by re- 
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minding them, that tlie proper business the Queen’s Govern¬ 
ment WHS to administer^ not to legislate ; and that even if it was 
too weak in Purhoment to carry great bills, it still might do 
much good. The public has come to fancy tliat the great 
business of the executive government is to legislate^ and that to 
carry or abolish a law against the will of the exccudvo, is to 
l)rououuce that executive unworthy of confidence! Intrinsically 
tliis is as absurd, as to oje»t tho judges, if they voted in the 
minority against a bill; and its only plausibility is drawn from 
tlie unfortunate fact which has grown up in England, that 


Parliament has lost Uie power of legislating on all except insig¬ 
nificant topics except through the executive; hence a now 
^Ministry must be made, (though, as adtninistrators, the existing 
Ministiw may be as good as is to bo had,) solely to OcUty one 
law. N o reform of Parliaments ill amend the mischiefs under which 


w(i labour, if it does not restore to Paiiianicut an independent 
lif(', and rescue it from being the mere tool of the ministry of 
the day. The House of Commons van stop the supplies,—it 
van impeach ministers,—no doubt! hut if it dares even to refuse 
u foreign legion, or to pass a “ten hours'” hill, it is met by a 
threat of resigliatien. At present, so accustomed are English 
ministers to absolutism, that they treat every attempt to eontrfd 
them, even by inrpiiry as to what tliey are doing, as an unen¬ 
durable endeavour to invade ilieir special functions. \Vc have a 
liigli respect for ihe talents and integrity of Mr. Gladstone ; tlie 
claims of despotism which he makes, do but show what they iiU 
make. In stating wh}'^ he left Lord J'alnierstou’s eabinet, he said, 
on Peb. ^iiOrd,—“ lie retained his opinion ; and it was impossible 
for him to dcnoimch a Committee, of Inquiry in^ a givat Avarlike 
operation still pending, in more violent langiil^c than he had 
used on the previous night. It was not the diitg of the House to 
gover)b the country; its duty was to call those to avcoiini who 
were appointed to govern tho country.” This is like the old 
Eoinaii officers, who iusistt‘d ou their right to cut ofl‘ men's heads 
without a tribunal, and leave their kinsfolk to get redress for jt, 
if they could, after tlie great man had vacated office. According 
to Mr. Gladstone, the American Congress governs the Union, and 
the cabinet has no function left! That which in a case of ex¬ 


treme and flagrant neglc-ct ho resents so violently, is in America 
ihotordinory and necessary proceeding even when all is going on 
satisfactorily.—^Yet wc do not see that any vigorous protest was 
eliedted in th& House by Mr. Gladstone's ektravagimt claim. 
V/liile such claims are permitted, every cabinet is irresponsible, 
(whatever men may talk to the contrary,) unless the supply of 
uvaihihle public' servautstbe multiplied tenfold. 

Now our system, which has grown up since our aristocracy 
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linvo had things their own way, narrows as much as possible tlio 
Queen’s choice of servants. First of all, the necessity of ti seat 
in I’arlinmcnt is in itself a most enihaiTassing limitation; and 
this is increased by Uio need of re-election. Next comes in, the 
etiquette of official routine, which is made essential to office. 
Thirdly, the holders or the expectants of power band themselves 
into compact parties, and refuse to act except under certain 
chiefs and in mass. Farther, to h» a minister, it is not enough 
to bo a wise and vigorous inauf nor, with this, to be able to 
expound his views and measures clearly; but he must also have 
(at Iciist, to be a loader4n thoiOommons,) a-rendinessof “debate,’* 
ov rather of altercation, and a power of adapting an argument to 
“the House”—qualities which are only acquired bv long 
appreutioeship, and are seldom gained by those who enter Paidia- 
nicnt in the full maturity of life, A noble mind which seizes 
main points, does not make .speeches which tell on the House so 
niiich as a hiwycr-like. intellect, skilful in showing that an adver¬ 
sary has used many inconsistent and weak arguments. We all 
know Avhat is the result. The energies of gi*cnt and intelligent 
Kiigland are oxhaiistod in three or four premiers. Aherdeen, 
llussell, I’almerslon, Derby—are all that the wildest asiiirations 
of The Times (while wo write) have yet ventured to hint at, 
ill tlieir most refomiing mood. What would happen if a 
])i-stilcn(‘e cut off all M.F.’s of the age of fifty’? Apparently, 
Fjuglaud would vanish from the list of nations. Yet we 
hu\c, read, that (Seorge III. made Mr. Fitt prime minister at 
tin; ago of twenty-three. Now, it seems, u man of I’orty-six is 
loo young for such a.n office. Such is the result of oligarchical 
parlies, when the Crown luis no energy fesolvcd to sliatt(;r them, 
and when a centriJized Farlinmont performs only the same func¬ 
tion as the seven millions of French voters,—viz., elects its 
master. With us, it cannot even do that; it has only a veto, 
luid a veto whicli it is at once invidious and pernicious to use 
except in an extreme case. 

On the whole, two cardinal vices reveal themselves in our 
system : first, the choice of ministers is ruinously limited hy 
jirbitrary arrengements; secondly, no constant and active check 
upon a ministry is exerted hy either branch of tlie Legislature, 
Ill fact, nothing is so (!omi 2 iting to the Commons as -what* is 
<‘alled a “Liberal Ministry.” Under it, tbo liberal and inde¬ 
pendent member’s become so emasculated, that it is very common 
to hear sonnd-hedrted refoniiers soy: “'We want a Tory goveni- 
nient, to restore independence to our libeHiI M.P.’s.” ^’Le cor¬ 
ruption- is indeed sometimes (or alas ! very often) of a cowser 
kind, being effected by distributing pntrojiago according to the 
desire of those M.P.’s who will sujiport^tbe Govcniment. This 
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18 HS real, oml to the country uk ])ernicioii8, a bribery, ns thnt 
wliich went on by liai’J chsIi in ibniier days; but tve have not 
s]>uce here to dwell on it. ]^vcn where this is not of avail, still the 
I'oM' of ejecting a Liberal Miuisti*y paralyzes hf)ncBt men. Tliat 
sturdy economist, Joseph Hume,voted Against hip own judgment, 
in till! mutter of the llusso-Dutch* loan, through this influence. 
St*i)teiinial Parliaments complete the practical irresponsibility of 
^Ministers to Uie country. iChe country has to decide the elec¬ 
tions on (at most) mte great question; all others are left to take 
their chance for soven years, as far ns the electors are concerned. 
The M.r.’s so elected, in their tum«can oaly, won if they bo very 
uiiammous, secure one gi'cut point from a ministry, 'flms if the 
official cliques band themselves into two parties' that one, which, 
of the two, is less disliked by the country and Pai'liamcnt, bia'onies 
an absolute ruler,—as we have lately seen for eightemi months 
together. When the affairs of India were before the (■omiiions, 
]yn'd John lUissell pressed a must unsatisfactory India JiiJl on 
the members, by tlio whisper, “If you do not take oiir India 
Tiill this session, you will not get my Reform Bill next session.” 
rhe House gave ^'ay,—and lost the promised reward 1 Bir 
Charles Wood annexed Pegu, and gravely infonned the House, 
tliutho himself resfjnimble for tJie deed; well knowing that 
they could not afibrd to turn the cabinet out for mere Asiatic 
violences. 

American experience suggests the great advantage which in 
our chfth-alties wc may derive from I’ofonning the Upper House; 
and whenever it pleases tlic English nation to demand this, it 
will be effected with perhaps less resistance than any other 
change; for when ‘the iftterests of the Nation and of tlic JVors 
are in hamoiiy, and the Crown has really nothing to los(!, the 
biircaucriitie cliques will bo crushed in an instant. Rcionn of 
the House of Lords has boeu unpopular in England, because 
(wo believe) the most active Radiojils have secretly wi«lied that 
House to be x>*n*aly7ied or destroyed, rather than reformed; but 
tbe valuable functions performed by the Auierican Senate ,— 
which ore with us wholly neglected,—ought to unteacli us tliat 
(‘rror. In what details the refonn should consist, we do not 
think it requisite to enforce minutely; hut the broad iirinciple is 
this,—^uew life and p^ypuhir sympathies should he infused into 
the House, and new power as tlio fesult. Even timid men have 
htten shocked at the recent results of Secret diplomacy, and 
would gladly get rid of it, if they knew how' to do so without 
(buigcr. Abstract refconing never convinces either timid minds. 


' Sec a useful tract on the'Russo-Dutcli Loan, just publislied by tbe Liver- 
pool Tiuancud liufonn Absociation. 
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or those deiiciont in brendlli of thought; hut the experience of 
America ought to stop all objection. No one can pretend that 
tlit^ Uiiite.d iStates does not conduct its diplomacy with cousum- 
niiitc energy imd succcsn, and with uu eye to secure the deliberate 
support of Congress and of the nation. This is brought-about 
mainly by the influence of tl«* Senate over foreign uifairs. - IFe 
liuve no coiTCspondiug organ; but it seems evident that, tlie 
House of Peers ov(/ht to be the organ, and a highly dignified 
duty it would lay upon them. j.’hc Peers, like the American 
Senate, should control the Foreign Office ; with the same power 
over treaties, the same aright .to demand for its Standing Com¬ 
mittee full knowledge of all diplomatic proceedings, and tlie 
same power of enforcing publicity. Koceiviug such an extension 
of liouour and power, the House would willingly consent to 
urraiigements which are requisite to make the change fruitful in 
heuefit to the nation. We imagine three principal enactments 
on that subject: 1, that all ncAv peerages shall he for life only 
2, that no pear' shall be created without a recommendatory vote 
from the Commons; 3, that the Queen shall have the right of 
periiiittiug every JMinistur (whether in tlic Cabinet or not ) during 
liis tenure of office, to sit and speak in the Cpper House, hut 
witliout a vote. At least, some popularizing regulations are 
required, aud the above would probably least, oflend the Lords, 
while giving new security to the public. A House of Peers so 
constituted would he independent of Miiiisters; yet J\£misters, 
staiubng on a majority in the Lower House, would he irre¬ 
movable by its bostihty. Two such powers, each witli iiide- 
2 )c'n(lent lile, neither able to annihilate the other, are fitted* for 
constitutional antagonism without couvtilsioil; aud under tlie 
elective principle, the Upper House would really become Up 2 )er, 
in res])eci to talcuts, character, and experience. Yet if, after 
some years, it was judged to he unduly in ascendancy, the 
Lower House would claim luid easily euforce a right of electing 
to the U^iper, not absolutely for hfe, but lor a term of years only. 
So long us the Commons hold the jiurse, there is no danger 
whatever of tlieir being overridden. 

If wo had no House of l.ords, we might look instead to the 
Privy Council to jierform these functions under a reiiivigoiated 
system. That body contains pohticiuus of opposite panics, aud 
ought to he at once tlie trusted depository of State-secrets and on 
efficient controller of die Ministry. But the two great i»artios play 


• 

* This i.s precisely what Frenchmen ran not understand and German prinecs 
wilf not. Wherever neither of two jiowcrs in the State can reduce the other 
to dependence and submission, it Is imagined thiit a case is made out for a 
coujt d’eiat to overturn the constitution. 
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into ono jinother’s Imiids, by, each in tiini, while it is out of the 
Ministry, absenting itself .from the Privy Council: thus they 
luive (h'grndcd tliis body into a Board for superintending schools, 
or j ridging in ecclesiastical squabbles ; and probably Uio public 
will not be eager to restore the dignity which has been so bar- 
gained awrry. 

Such a modified principle of Peerage as we haVe imagined, 
would, Jirst of all,' instantly give to the Queen a far wider 
choice of experienced sci’vants. She might make some able 
railway-director Minister of War: (for we believe the most iiu- 
portaiit duties of this Minister arc familiar to railway-directors, 
and indeed to great carriers:) he would at once take Ids seat in 
the Upper House, without a day's loss, yet, as he would in)t 
hereby become a peer or possess a vote, no untried men would 
thus step into permanent influence. Next, it w’ould so increase 
the facility^ of making cabinets, as to give to the Lower Utilise a 
new boldness in objet;ting to injudicious appoiutihents. 'Pho 
Commons would soon leani freely t(' express their want of confi¬ 
dence in a secondary ^Minister, even though tlioy had no wish to 
f'jcct the Premier : and premiers would htnv to the stroke, when 
they found that resignation of office only made them powerless 
and ridiculous. Thus the Commons would get that hond jUle 
control over nominations to office which the American Heiuito 
enjoys, and the fear of tlieir olijections would ira 2 )rove all the 
appointiucuts, Thirdlff, tlic other spoeial function of tlic Heuate, 
viz., control over foreign affaii’s, treaties, and diploniuey, 
would fall to the House of Peers, with an utter destnution of 
the vile, system of secrecy, under which we are groaning. Por, 
as we have urged ubd^e, the Ministers of the day, having no 
ordinary secure majority in the Upper House, would not he aide 
to jiack its committees with tlicir own partizaus. Morever, wlien 
eleiJted for life by a vote of tlic Commons, the I’eers would have- 
at least as high a guarantee of worth as the American senators, 
who are elected for four or six years by the State^legislatures; and 
in this mode we should have good ground to bielicva that our 
Upper House would perfoim its high functions as salisfactonly 
08 docs the Senate, altliough with us a large number of here¬ 
ditary peers would of course remain for a long while; whicli, 
though it would uudesirably postpone the day of energy, w'ould 
nsefiilly afford a gradual passage towards the new state of things. 
Mevcrtholess, from the VC 17 beginning, the change would he 
fruitful in good.. The House, even il^ us a whole, it did little,— 
A'om apathy, from Routine, from incapacity, from distaste for 
business,—yet would undoubtedly at the very first appoint, from 
its highly able and osieigetic few, a standing Committee for 
Vorejgn Aftiiirs, just^as the Amencon Henutc does; and the 
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Commons would not bo long in following the example, by having 
standing (Jommittees on nominations to office {civil, military, and 
naval), a Committee for every colony, and for India: and though 
a Ministry might secure a majority of its own fiieuds in most of 
tlie committees, it would be unable wholly to exclude independent 
members; thus a check would be given to ,the appointment of 
incompetent persons. 

Besides, we might, at the same time, effect other beneficial 
ends. Wliatcver forces a government to distribute its patronage 
according to merit, proportionably weakens the ignobler motives 
for desiring office,* and the ignobler motives for 8a])porting a 
cabinet. If cabinets be deprived of the prerogative of rewar^g 
the unworthy, this will rather excite tlian weaken the honour^le 
desire of office; yet (inasmuch as all able and honom’aldc states¬ 
men cannot be in office) unofficial men, by means of standing 
committees oj' inquiry, would find tliciuselves in a jiosition so 
dignified and so eminently useful to the luglicst interests of the 
nation, as lyould abate the factious desire of supplanting a Mi¬ 
nistry for the sake of exercising power. In America, the chairman 
of an important I'ommittoc takes rank socially as a Minister. 

No new legiHlation by Queen, Lords, and Commons is requisite 
to enable ihe Commons to carry out its own part of tins matter. 
The House of Commons alone, if it pleased, could vote standing 
committees of inquiiT into every branch of the Government; and 
if it were tirin, a ^linistry would soon he found willing to submit. 
The principle once established, tlio rest would regulate itself^ if 
not in exaj'tly that mode which Amcriean jirecedont so remark¬ 
ably recommends to us, yet in sonic analogous mode. At the 
same time, it would surely he important to se’ciire the new prin¬ 
ciples by formal enactment, or by certain symbolic clinugeB. 
To prescribe by fonnula the eardinjil points above insisted on, 
it should ho avowed in every diploma, that a War, a Peace, or a 
Treaty, with a foreign Power, is undertaken by tlie Queen, “ with 
the *advict< and consent of tho House of Peers and tltat a 
Nomination to Ofliice is made by llio Queen, ‘.'’with the advice and 
consent of the JIouso of Commons." Neitlicr of these is any 
real lessening of the Queen's personal authority. The (^)ucea 
can do nothing without “the advicf* and (jonsent” of a Minister, 
at present; and though, like tho. Commons, she eau dismiss a 
Ministry, yet, no more than they, can she control it; and when, 
after dismissing it, she ift forced to receive it back, it can do what 
it pleases, against her will and judgment. At pt^sent therefore it 
is not an undue power of the Crown which we are eugaged in 
lessening, but an undue jiower of Bureaucra'eg, or rather, of 
Cliqulsm ;—the juggler^' of Outs with Ins, which gambles away 
tho interests of tlio nation. 

[Vol. LXni. No. CXXIV.]— New Seeks, Vol VH. No. II. L L 
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But—so vHsl is this British empire—the Lower House, in 
which rests, and must rest, the ultimate patronage to office (because 
with it rests tJic sole power over the purse), cannot efficiently 
perfomi its higJj multifarious duties, unless it is delivered from 
the eiKUTOOUH oppression of work which is not its own. '!fhe 
most crying gtii.’vauco hero is that of Private Bills, on which we 
ikhmI now say little, because in our hth number (Jan. 185-1) we 
dwelt at large on tliis suhjtct, under (Constitutional Reform.” 
Moreover, in a recent number* of the “ Edinburgh Review,” is a 
most vigorous, decisive, and unonswerahlc onslaught against Lids 
pernicious enoiniity; in a tone'which, from the Government 
orgpin, is very remarkable, and indicates that the time is really 
come for the extinction of the abuse. It is only requisite to 
press, that we must beware lest this bo turned into a new efibrt 
for Central Boards devoted to special functions; ns a Board of 
Rtdhvays, a Board of Telegraphs, a Board of Harbours, a Bonnl 
of -DoekH, a Board 1o protect Sailors, a Board of Health, a Board 
of Eduentiou. I'tc. For this result one paragraph in,lhe “ Edin¬ 
burgh Review” strives—a parngniph so r)ut cd' hannony with the 
article, that one mnv think it. to have been foisted in bv tho 
f*ditor against the writer's will. C-entnil Boards are a devouring 
plague. The iminhcr of them needed is iulinite, unless J’avlia- 
ment is still to have a mass of iidseellatieous local business: in 


fact, Jbr every extension of practical stience a new Board will be 
wanted, and A\ill never bo appointed until twenty years too late, 
if indeed tbe system weiv gf)od. Many ol' the decisive objoetious 
urged by the “ Ediuburgh Review” jrgtdust IVivat-e Bills in J^ar- 
liament, apply to every (Jentral Board. If n railway is wanted 
from ('lork to Ken-y, how absurd it is to bring witnesses up to 
London to argue the case before a (lommitteo of Parliament! 
True: but it is equally absurd lO bring tlum up to ’London 


before a (-entr.-d Railway Board. Besides, sucli Boards will cun- 
stjintly clash -witli ouf anotber; nor can they ever have the same 
interest or knowledge in a local affair as the locality itself. 'The 
only rightful, and the only constitutional mode of delivering 
Purliamcnt from tlie ineuhus of Private Bills and liocal Bills, 


is to resuscitate Loe<d Leffinlation :—^whether by simply falling 
hack on the old principles of England, and working by the 
Common TjRw (which Mr. T. Tonlmiii Smith alleges to bo fea¬ 
sible, as s.oon ns t;evt.aiu nijurious Acts of Parliament are re¬ 
pealed) or whether by a real constnic'tion of provincaal legis¬ 
lation on a greater scale, analogous to the States of the I 'nion— 
we d i not now discuss. I'he question is a highly important one, 
and wo ventured some thoughts coneeming it iii the article already 
referred to : but tlie great principle of real local legislatures, 
which ore able Uj dej^ with tlie liighest moral aud industrial 
iuterests, equally with petty police .md cafe of the streets—legis- 
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latures which are certain never to be ovemJcil by Twlianient 
without the gravest necessity—this principle is more important 
than any of the details. 

In this connection, wo think a passage from a recent tract of 
the Anti-C!entralization Union very pertinent .—{Balaclava at 
Hornet P- •''>■) 

“ The ‘ Constitution’ requires, and fonncrly the practice was, that 
in every place eontliuud and habitual Jnr/tih’ies shall be held <is to nil 
those matters which eoucoru the common welfare, anti with which the 
only business of the l^tatt' is, to ^dte care that they oi'o rightly fullillcd 
in <‘very y>art. Thus wrong was promjjtl}' discovered, and the remedy 
applied. Ml) man eould csca])e his vesptjnsihility, and esu-li Unity"w'a.s 
h«‘ld to its (lutjfc And thus the means were ever yiresont, and in 

Iiabitml ordevh/ me, in every parish and in every eounty, &o. 

The Uastard Counterfeit [of the Constitution] has it as a part of its 
j)lan, that all this course of Inquiry shsdl be carefully smothered and 
avoided. Where responsibility rests—whom f»r to whom—in any 
matter, no nnm can tell. Not a local matter can arise, but the Poor- 
Law Hoard iuterieres here, the Hoard of Health there, the Privy 

Council in this phiee, sind the Board of Trade in that,.till 

nothing ‘Hourislieh hut Puiietionarism. Any utterance in an 

organic shape is absolutely stoppccl: thus Cluiuisnt succeeds in going 
on its way imchecked.” 

In nmny (|narler.s one iiicfts the attempt to “improve" the 
reeont bivuk-dowii of our administration into an argument for 
(h'spotio ecuiti’ali/.ntioii, Acili'd imder admiration for the success 
of brniieli manageinent. In regurtl to warlike affairs, the argu¬ 
ment is plausible to thoughtless persons; bei-ause undoubtedly, 
in the conduct of a war, centralized power is essential; but to 
show the fallacy of the argument, it, suffices to remark, tliat the 
American Union has betrayed no lae-k' of eentrul energy in 
warlike matters. Tn fact, tlie more Parliament can be divested 
of private bills and loe.aJ legislation, the more will tbe Cabinet 
also be Jreod from this extraneous duty. At present, such ques¬ 
tions as a London Clab Act, or Intramural Hnrials, or tbe tariff' 
of ,a local railway, are liaMe to distract a prime minister in the 
midst of a war; or else, to avoid this, a stop is put to domestic 
improvement. In short, we think that nil lleformers will do well 
to inscribe on their flag, that Reform must take the direction of 
Americat not of France. 'How little could bo effected for liberty 
by Universal Suffrage and Republicanism, under a centralized 
system, was exhibited in Franco from 1K48 to ISIl, too clearly 
to be mistaken or explained away. 

Kiigbind at yuvsent suffer^ in part under the same disease as 
pnralyzc'd Fraue(^ in 184f^, viz.—that jfo >017 few persons are 
suflicieutlv known to eummund eonfidenvo in high office. This 
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is l)(‘(‘)mhO our comities uud n^unicipalitics .are not, as they ou^ht 
to 1)6, iioiuial schools for the Pturlituiicnt. In America, there are 
thirty-ono centres of legisladou and of political life; and in the 
best ordered J^'roe States, the towns are quite as active in tlie 
judginent and transacdug of gi-eat moral interests, locally, as the 
State Legislatures. They are schools in which statesmen are not 
only trained, hut become known. They healthily occupy local 
ambition, and teach in eveiy quarter what oi-e the rights of 
freemen and what their limits-Mif course always except where 
the cursed Slavery comes in. A vciy little insight as to the 
working of thiiigs in America will show how much moix; im¬ 
portant are these local* insdtudons than the mere universal 
suffrage for Congressional and Presidential eleqjions. A largo 
change in the latter might be made without at all impairing tnie 
and republican freedom oi- energy; hut to tamper w’ith the local 
freedom would be damaging or fatal. Knglish UndioaLs, for the 
lust quarter of a century, have done inimeuae mischief to real 
freedom and good government in England, Uv the enonnously 
ovei-strained importance they have attached to what is absurdly 
called "the franchise." To Universal Sutfrage, when a nation 
has its oi/ifir institudons like Amciuea, (it will he seen from above,) 
we have no objection; but we appeal to Eraucc, as showing bow 
delusive it will be, where Eunctionarisiu and Oentrali/.ation rule, 

'J’be suggestions wliicli we have made above may be oonv(’- 
niently summed up in their aspect toward “ Queen, Lords, ami 
Commons. ’ They propose to give to the (^ueen a real]\ free 
choice of servants; to give to the Jjords a control over tlic 
foreign proceedings,of the cuhiuct; and to give to the Commons 
a control over the appointments to the juvrage, as Avell as to all 
hominadoiis to ollice. All three branches will hereby gain in 
efficiency and in honour. The Cabinet will be made responsible 
in fact as it is in tbec'iy; tliat is to §ay, it will be responsible 
while it exists as a Cabinet, which is tlie only rtsd respoutihility. 
Its power to do mischief, by neglect, incompetency, or sinister 
iilterest, will he enonuonsly lessened; hut its power to d(i good 
will he increased: for it will ho dcli«?ivd from the inouhus of 
many greedy claimants whom it cannot now resist, and, by vany- 
ing on its work under clearer publicity, or under the severe in- 
specdon of a standing committee, it will receive higher conlidcnce 
from the nadon. 

The main reforms hero jiroposcd are not untdod or tlieoivdc. 
Tliey arc no mere d priori siieciilation, but a living part of the 
gi'eat American system. Wo know it is impossible to exhaust 
this subject in a single article ; its very' fruitfvhiess forbids. Wc 
are eonfident that it is a‘germ of dui rieliest promise; and, if it 
obltiiii uttondon from fjie publie, further impiiry will be made, 
Avbetli.T any of those evils result in America," whicli a mind 
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trained to look at everything through English prejudices will 
predict. As tho Ministers d*^spotic Courts urge, that no one 
will take the trouble of becoming Minister, if he needs to carry 
his measures in a Parliament, so it will perhaps be objected. 
Men of education niid rapk will not accept ofl&ce on the condi¬ 
tion of being really controlled by Parliamentor, “ Will you 
not bring Government to a deadlock?” or, “How, over, could u 
gi'eat measure, like a Reform Bill, be carried It is hero suffi¬ 
cient to reply, that tho experieivce of America proves, all such 
practical difficulties to be purely iinaginiuy. In spite of having 
legislatures elected by nniverfial sulfrage, tluj'y have an abundant 
suj>ply of eminently able men iinxious to sit in the President's 
catniiot. If these are vt'pclled fivun it. it is not by the need of 
acting vrith the standing comiuittees of Congress, but by the diffi¬ 
culty of agreeing with the President. Affiiirs never come to a 
deadlock tliere by collision between the Cabinet and tho (Jon- 
gress; nor have they the slightest <liffieulty for the machinery of 
•carrying bills of .the most gigantic impoi’t, (us the Homestetwl 
Bill, wliich virtually w<inld alienate the public revenue of Con¬ 
gress,) whenever ])ublio opinion is ripe. 

We have hitherto purposely evaded a topic on which at present 
there will bo sti'ong difl'erence of judgment, vi/.: whether the 
Amoriouii principle of utterly refusing to IMinisters seats in Par¬ 
liament should be followed. J‘]nglislimeu defend our practice by 
saying that it forces Ministers out of their secret bureaus, con¬ 
strains them to popular arts, gives the nation the satisfaction of 
healing them make their own representations, and usefiilly ex¬ 
poses them to viva voce interrogation in Parljament, It may be 
replied, that all ministerial speeches axe necessarily spoken for 
the Cabinet and not from the heart of the individual Minister; 
hence tlicy are not only apt to he delusive, hut they train men to 
habits of insincerity as a part of duty;—that such insineerit)' is 
uot au iuiagiiiary, but a real and pressing evilthat the weight 
given,to ministeriid “explanations” is liighly dangerous, (as in¬ 
deed our last twenty-five years abundantly prove,) and that the 
reports made hy American standipg committees after hearing 
Ministers in private, give to tho pubUe far more truth, mid more 
fundamental research, than Ministers ever give out in our Jhuiia- 
inent; and, as to viva, roce questions, it is notorious that Ministers 
continually either evadb tbemf or flatly refuse to answer.' Well, 
let this matter stand over for judgment; but the course we have 
suggested would leave both methods open, so tliat the American 
system would he able to grow tip gimlually among us, if the con¬ 
venience of the public seivioe and the desire of Poi’li ament were 
to leim that way. At the same time, oui*present proctiee abounds 
with inconvenienoe. The need of redaction in the midst of a 
miuisteiial crisis has been often ‘severely complained of; and if 
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the constituencies of England evoy become resolved that thoiv 
represeutatiTe shall spealc to tli^m vpm his ovrn mind and heart, 
instead of mystifying his sentiments according to the momentary 
policy of the Cabinet, it will become impossible for Ministers tf> 
obtain seats in the Lower House. We know tlie Whig theory 
that 11 .representative is not a mere mouthpiece for his consti¬ 
tuents : be it so; but surely constituents may demand that he will 
tell them fundamentally und«<iincere]y all his political judgments, 
desires, gnd aims, and candidly>.explain the true motive for lus 
past votes. 

Finally, we would press upon driir readers the very evil ten¬ 
dency—at once anarchical and despotical—of relying on mo¬ 
mentary and voluntary " associations ” for coirying on “ iicr 
Majesty’s agitation,” as it has been grotesquely called. Vt»tus 
passed in ten’itoriid and constitiilional' assemblies, after delibera¬ 
tion on both sides concerning public or foreign afi’airs, lu-e quite 
another thing. This is u very healthy development of loiiul 
institutious, and is tlierefore scofled ut by the joumals wliiclij* 
wlion it suits tbeir policy, scold the apathy of Engbuid for not 
“agitating" by voluntary meetings and nssot'iations. Such 
unions arc to organic "bodies Avbat revolutionary tribunals are to 
regular courts of justice—they are exceedingly to be de])rccatc(l, 
yet needful at certain crises of a nation. Any new voluntary 
association for reform ouglit (like a constitucut assembly) to take 
up as its problem, how to mt^e this the last association of the 
kind. The antagonism wliicb provides for future progress ought 
to bn secured within the. public institutions tliemsclvcs, and to 
exist in constant activity, «ind not to need u new exteinjmrc 
organization for each sepoi'ate occasion. What is I’uiliamenl 
for, if it is not a valid and siifhcicut cheek on the executive 
Very many questions remain over ooiieeniiiig the future organiza¬ 
tion of I’orliament; such ns tlie duration of parliaments, the 
qiialilii ation of numbers, tlie oaths, the qualiiicatiuiisfur sulfrage, 
the power of dissolution, the maintenance of standing committees 
danny the reeess, tlie caiTying on of rejiorts from out! I’niliameut 
to another, &>t. &c. . T^i expect or desire such matters to be 
decided,by agitation from without and by voluntary longues, is a 
grave error; they should enme forwai'ds, each in its own ripeness, 
ftom within' the bosom of Parliament. They do hot now, because 
the holders and the expectants oH office *havo a common interest 
(opposed to that of the nation and indeed of tlie Queen) to sus¬ 
tain the tuebitrary power of the Ministry; and while die chief 
leaders in Parliament arc Ins and •Outs, tliis must continue. The 
evil will bo redi’essed, as soon as standing committees assert 
the independent hfe of P«rliament; which, in some way or other, 
must be renewed, unles^ die boasted British constitution is to 
decay in disgrace. 
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I T is not perhaps to be wondered at, that an author of high reputa¬ 
tion as a philologist should invite and expect attention from 
foreigners rather than from his couittrymen in England, when he puts 
forth the result of his critical labours upon a ijortion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. “ Jaahar** is printed Und'published in Berlin, and is in Latin. 
Very many, indeed, and the most important of Dr. Donaldson’s results 
wo feel quite unablo to adopt; and we trust our fondgn friends, to 
whom the work is specially addressed, will deal with it according to 
their own standards of criticism, but without considering that it is 
acknowledged as a perfect specimen of English solidity and judgment 
on tliis side the water. 

The “ BtK>k of Jashar,” or “of the righteous,” is refen’od to in two 
places of the Old Testament, in Josh. x. 13, when the sun and moon 
are said to have stoiwl still at the word of Joshua; “ Is it not written 
in the Book of Jusherand in 2 Sam. i. IS, when it is said that David, 
after the death of Saul and Jonathan, “commanded to teach the 
children of Israel the us(f of the how; behold it is written in the Book 
of Jasher.” Dr. Donaldson justly observes that /id/o, “ Ja it not ?” 
is equivalent to n:n Jtinnch, “ beholdin neither place is the reference 
made for confirmation of a doubtful or startling staiemcnfi, but only to 
an authority for. a matter of detail. The Book of' Jashar, accorthng 
to Gesenius, was the hook of the righteous or upright, consisting pro¬ 
bably <d' tlic records and praises of true Ibraelites. It is generaUy sup¬ 
posed that it has perished, with the exception *of the two passages 
referred to, or if there are any other remains of it, that they are hope¬ 
lessly indistinguishable from the re.st of the Old Testament. Dr. 
Donaldson thinks otherwise; and it' is the design of his work to re¬ 
construct the hook out of the fragments of it which have been worked up 
in ilie cauonicsil w'ritings, by the unknown Masoretic hand to whom 
they owe thflir present fonii. The original book or fasciculus is fixed, 
according to our author, to the time of Solomon, as the Augustan age 
of Jewish literature, and the origmatioii or compilation of it is tied 
down to that age, and probably to the king hiiAelf, for the following 
reasons in ])articular Tliat it must have been posterior to l>avid, 
from the reference in 2 Sara. i. 18. 2. Since Gen. xlix., the last bless¬ 

ing of Jacoh,*and Dent, xxxii., xxxiii., the Song of Moses, undoubtedly 
banged to the. collection, and all twelve tribes are named in both those 


^ “ Jashax. Fragnienta Archetypa Cannimiin Hebraicorum in Manoretluco V, 
T. textu piUMim tessellata collvgit, ordiiinvit, reHtituit, m unum corpus redegit, 
liatinc exliibuit, conimeutaiio instruxit.” ,J. G. Doitaldsuii, 8.T.1). Lond.: 

Williams and Norgato. Bciiin: Wilhelm llertz. • 
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S oems, the compilation itiust have taken place before the rebellion of 
eroboam. 3. In Gen. xlk. 5, occi^ the word rrpo m'oher&l, ob- 
yionsly the same as fiaxaipa, which word could not have ^n in use 
before the later j’cars of David, when his Cretan auxiliaries (Chero- 
thites) introduced llie wehpon and its name. 4. That the name rtVtf 
SchlloJi^ in Gen. xlix. 10, probably a curtailed form of rioyfl ScVlotmh^ 
assigns that chapter itself to the age of Solomon. 6.- That Solomon's 
expression, “ God made man upright,” Ydschdr^ but they have 
found out many inventions,” (Bed. vii. 29), points him out as the most 
probable author or director of tbeicompilation illustrative of that sen¬ 
timent ; the first illustration of it being, that man was created good, 
and fell. 6. That ihe recovery of t&eir freedom by the Edomites, 
included in the prediction, Gen. xxvii. 40, likewise a portion of the 
same book, assigns it.to the time of Solomon, when that event took 
place. 1 Kings, xi. 

The portions, then, which Dr. Donaldson assumes, by reason of 
their illustration of the sentiment of Solomon, “ God m^o man up¬ 
right,” &c., to have composed the Book of flashar, are the following; 
—1. The Eloliistic and Jehovistic anthropogoni(?B. 2. The adoption 
of the AbramidiB and rejection of the neighbouring nations, from 
various chapters in Genesis. 3. The ilood, Gen. viii. 6-12, considered 
as typical of the deliverance of Israel from bondage, and their happy 
si'ttlement in the land of i)ronuse. 4. The marrew of the law from 
Dcut. V. 1-19, Sac. 5. Songs and benedictions of Jacob, of Balaam, of 
Moses. G. Songs of victory''; Miriam’s, Joshua’s, Deborah’s, 7. The 
Song of Hannah; elegy over Saul and Jonathan; David’s song 
2 Sam. xxii.; also Pss. xvili., xlv., lx., Ixviii. 

It will be sceii that most of these passages are very remotely con¬ 
nected with the subject supposed to be illustrated in the Book of 
Jashar. With respect to the very first, we cannot persuade ourselves 
tliat it has any connexion with it, or that Gen. i. 27, 28, ought to be 
severed, as Dr. Donaldson severs it, from the preceding part of the 
chapter. We cannot now enter upon any discussion concerning this 
first ehajder of Genesis, or do more than bbserve, that the image and 
likeness of God, in which man is said to have been made, does not 
appear, on the face of the record, to have any reference to the moral 
uprightness of man, but only to his being a vicegerent on the part of 
the Elohim, having dominion “ over the fowl of the air,” &c. The 
word ydschdr, dot's not occur in the whole of these chapters of 
Genesis. The Hebrew terms expressive of good and evil in their 
respective kinds are ato iob^ mwy, pji tzedek^ raschang j 
gaschdr, gndvon. The ideas conveyed by each pair are:— 
1. Of goodn^s and badness; i.e., perfection and imperfection of a 
thing in its kind, or for its j)urpo8e, including beauty and the contrajy, 
but without necessarily implying any moral conception. 2. Of justice 
and wickedness relatively to others. 3. Of uprightness and rectitude, 
and justification in self, opposed to obliquity, iniquity, and guilt. 
How, when God is said to have made all things good, the word em¬ 
ployed is ate tob‘, that is* as good as their nature required or ad¬ 
mitted, yet without intimating in what that goodness consisted. But 
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when Solomon speaks of God having made man “upright,” 
yduchdr^- he has developed upoh the original doctrine, and employs a 
term implying moral goodness. But so little was ‘the moral idea 
present even to the author of the Jehovistic allegory Gen. iii. that 
the effect represented as following upon eating the forbidden fruit is 
not a knowledge of the righteous and unrighteous, or of the just and 
unjust, but of the good and evil simply—w-ji ato tob^ vQrdng —such 
as ])lea8ure and pain, sweet and bitter, the desirable and unde¬ 
sirable ; such a rudimental knowledge or power of distinction as be- 
loQgs to the child emerging into consciousneHS of itself and the world 
without it; compare Isa. vii. 15, 16,—“ Before the child shall know 
to refuse the evil* and to chwse the good” rpm fob rang, pv 
gnavon indeed is the word used, Gen. iv. 13, “My punishment,” or 
mine iniquity, “is greater than I can bear;” and so it is, Gen. xir. 
15, and likewise pns Uaddik is the word used of Noah; which 
terms show a development of the moral idea, and confirm the other¬ 
wise highly probable supposition, that the early part of Genesis is 
made up out of a number of independent documents. But what 
is hero contended for is, tliat it is uiexplicablc on Dr. Donaldson’s 
tlieory of the Book of Jashar being the work or compilation of Solo¬ 
mon, that in the account of the creation of man in perfection and of 
his lall into evil, the terms expressive of the developed conception of 
moral good and evil should not occur. 

VVe entirely concur in what Dr. Donaldson says of the infiuence 
upon triulitional popular theology of the poem of the Paradise Lost. 
Tlic fall of Angels alter a ccle.stia] yiyavrofut^ia^ the creation of man 
to su})]>ly the gap so made in heaven, the sjiite of the fiend against 
the uew-created and the remedy devised subsequently in time to the 
damage inllicted by him, arc found as doc:trines by the jicople of Eng¬ 
land in their Bibles, because they read them in their Miltons. 
we cannot adopt Dr. Donaldson’s paiiiicular inteipretatiou of tly 
Ser})cnt in Gen. iii. The difficulty of taking cmv and Chidrum 
and Qn&nm in two different senses m two contiguous verses is not 
great, and the words arc used in the distinct senses of subtle and naked 
in many other places; as in the book of Job, the subtle in a bad sense, 
cc. v. 12, XV. 5, and uaked^ cc. i. 21, xxii. 6, xxiv. 10. But if the 
difficulty with qtw gndmm were much greater than it is, we cannot 
admit that it points to a phallic interpretation of the Allegory of the 
Serpent; “Serpens qui incentiviis steuit mulieri non viro insidias, 
ph^licum Baal-Peoris siguum, i.c. meiubrum virile denotat,” p. 47. 
Eor although the phallic ceremonies degenerated into occasions of the 
most abominable immoralities, as a religious symbol, the phallus did 
not signify immoral concupiscence, but the creative energy: and 
a particular emblem on whidh Dr. Donaldson lays some stress, “ in 
gcfmma insculpta* apud Knightium serpens ercctus ithyphallicum 
signum depingit,” (p. 48), symbolizes the union of wisdom with the 
creative power. Dr. Donaldson carries his phallic interpretation 
through the details of the curse upon the serjieut, “ upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou cat,” ift a way which strikes us as 
exceedingly iar-fetched, and in this part of^is treatise we think it as 
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well that the autlior is not on? gnariLm, but that he has clothed him¬ 
self in Latin. Whether the temptation by the serpent symbolizes the 
sexual conmipisccuci' in particular, or pleasure gencrdly, as Philo 
thinks, or a lust for exiMsrimental knowledge of tilings forbidrlcn, it is 
inconsistent with a chastened spirit of interpretation to press tho 
details of such a Agurative passage. Neither Homeric siinilc nor 
Hebrew allegory runs on all four legs. 

Our space will not, permit us to follow Dr. Donaldson in his 
etymologies, or even throughout his arguments, but we will notice one 
of the latter, on which he lays str^, namely, that the Book of Jashtu* 
itself and the “ blessing of Jacob,” in Gen. xlix., must be of the date 
of the later years j.t least of Davido because there occurs in that 
passage the word rrou «t’c7<«ro7/, ‘obviously the same as the Greek 
fMuxatpa.* In the Hebrew of this passive wc read errmao non ch'le 
hhdmds rn'cherdteheni; “ instrumoats of cruelty are in their habita¬ 
tions,” B. V., which cannot be the true rendering. If the word, 
which is read only in this place, means “arms” or “weapons,” 
“ their weapons ai-e instruments of cruelty,” it may be derived from 
TO cJiur, to pierce;” or it may be derived from itm wdeJiar, “ to sell 
or dispose of,” w’hen the meaning of tho passage vrill l>c, ^ their con¬ 
tracts or agreements are instrunicnts of violence.” But Dr. Donaldson 
thinks that mrra m'vhcrdth the Grcjjk paxaipai, as K. Blieser in 
Pirke, <pioted by Buxtorf says, that Jiicob by way of imprecation 
upon their weapons, describes them by the Greek word; and whereas 
it would have been an insupc>rable difficulty to suppose that .lac-ob, 
according to his received date, shoijild have uswl a <rreek term, Dr. 
Donaldson derives hence a eonfirmation of his opinion of th<'Solomonic 
age of the Bunk of Jashar, hy assuming this ])assagc to have been 
a part of it, and that m’ehCroth were the pci^nipai, or swonls of 
ij)avid’s (Mierethites or Cretan, and Ihereforr Greek, auxiliaries. 
^Pr. Donaldson also 'fransfornis in 1 Chnm. xi. 3G, ’marsn tot Hheyher 
ham*eherulhi Ifhcjiher the Macherathite, into KaSpoc cl yaxaijio^opoc, 
contrary to the manner of the rest of the catalogiie in that ehajder, 
in which the heroes are described by the name of tlieir father, or tlndr 
country, and not by their wea])oiis. But let it be granted, that among 
David’s merconanes were Carians and Cretans, Clierethites and 
Pelethites are always mentioned togidher, and doulrtless w'ore of 
cognate origin ; and OA’en if thcj'.were some of them islanders, were of 
no other than Palestinian blobd. Crete indeed we know to have 
been colonized from Palestine, and that the Carians and Cretans were 
of common blood. And though afterwards colonized by Greeks, there 
is no reason to suppose that Crete, in the time of David, was oc(:uj)ic-d 
by them: nor that, if David’s Chorethites were Cretans, they, or the 
Carians of his time, were Greeks. On the contrary, we learn from Hero- 
dotils, i. 173, that originally Crete was inhabited' wholly by barba¬ 
rians; and frpm Thucydides, i. 4, that these barbarians were Pheeni- 
cians and Carians. Carians have the epithet in Homer, Hiad, B. 867, of 
(iapftapofuvoi, and the Carian tongue is not intelligible to Greeks, 
Herod, vii. 135. Besides,Vith respect to ftaxaipa, it could not have 
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been the name of a Greek weapon of war, in that age, at all; it must 
not be confounded with the In tho time of Homer, the 

yajfaipa was a knife with which Greek soldiers cut their meat, hut 
was no fighting weapon. The heroes with Leonidas indeed, when 
their spears were broken, took to their swords, and a|ter their swords, 
to their knives, and after their knives, to their nails and teeth; just as 
om: brave Crimean, when his powder is spent, and the butt-end of his 
musket broken, might, if he could get at it in the mortal straggle, 
draw across the throat of the barbarian the knife with which he cut 
his raw pork in the morning; but that is not nevertheless his natural, 
national, or characteristic weapon. If indeed David’s Cherethites 
and IMethitcs used fi&)(aipai weapons, it was because they were 
barbarians, and not bccauso they were Greeks. Tlius Herodotus 
Avritos, that the Egyptians in the army of Xerxes, had long machen'ff, 
and so had the Syrians, while'the Oarians had scimitars and daggers, 
not mncJKsro’, hut iy■)^^Etpicla. Tlic scimitar with which, as I)r. 
Donaldson reminds us, Onesiliis cut off tlie legs of the horse of 
Arty bins, was indeed a national weapon, but bad no correspondence 
to the mttchfgra, nnr though less milike it, had" the dagger either. 
At a inucb later period, viachtpra was used to moan sword generally, 
and the LXX. render am hhrrab almost mii^rinly by yayttipa ; but 
even in the time of the Pcloponni'sian war, this latter W’as u liarbarian 
weapon only; thus T]meydi<leB descrilies some of the mountain 
Thracians as fiaxaipdfjtopot ; and so little was tho knife rcoognihed 
a«« a wea])on of war among civilized people, that Ovid, speaking of the 
Getaj, says:— 

Dexftirn non segnis fi\o dare vuliiora cnJtfo, 

Qtieni viiictum lateri barhnrim mum liabct. 

With respect to the |luok of Jasbar ibsolf, wo confess that wo do not 
think that Dr. Donaldson has jiroduecd any suflicient evidence to sbo||||| 
that it was a cnlleetimi of illustrative pieces, or mor^mux. The tftl^ 
TDD is properly, though not exelusively, applied to a catalogue, 

or orderly recital; as “ Tho book of tlu‘ geuerations of Adam,” Gcu. 
V. 1: ‘’The book of the acts of Solomon,” 1 Kings xi. -ll. In like 
manner we conceive the Hook of Jashar to have been a catalogue of 
Hebrew ivorthies, raivotmeo and dcscriiitivc of their most notalde. ex¬ 
ploits. The passage in the present book of Ecclesiasticus, cximmoncing 
chajiter xliv: “ Let us now jiraise famous mou and oicr fathers that 
begat us,” represents pivcisely what we think it probable was tlie form 
of the book of Jashar; and no doubt that remarkable recital of na¬ 
tional heroes was not only foi'med out of pre-existing material, but 
fashioned after ancient models. Now in this very catalogue Joshua 
has his place, “ Did not the sun go hack by his means, and was not 
one day as long as^two ?” xlvi. 4. And David too, though it is not 
there mentioned of him, as it was in the older book of Jashar, that he 
“ commanded to teach the children of Israel th»» use of the bow,” but, 
that ho “ set smgers before the altar that by their voices they might 
make sweet melody, and daily sing praises in their songs,” xlvii. 9. 

Wc cannot however close this notice without congratulating our- 
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selves that Dr. Donaldson docs not foci himself precluded, by any 
extreme theory of inspiration, or by any ecelesiaatical iMndnge, from 
bringing to bear upon the Hebrew writings, the same cr^cal acumen, 
and the same research, which he would apply to the illustration of 
any other ancient literary monument. And we trust the time is not far 
distant, even in this country, when not only in Latin essays “ad clenim,” 
but in “conciones apud populum,” the third chapter in Genesis will 
be acknowledged to be an allegory, and the prodigy in Joshua xi. to 
have l)cen develojicd into a liistory from a poetical efiusion. 

It is well known that an interest, far beyond the intrinsic value of 
the iMS.-generally, attaches to the “ Codex Montfortmnus,”® preserved 
in the library of Trinity College, DulJliii, from its'being the only Gi'^k 
MS, not copied from a printed edition, or obviously garbled, which 
contains the celebrated text, 1 John v. 7. It is the same until the 
“ Codex Biitannicus,” on authoritj of which lifrasmus inserted the verse 
in his third edition of the Greek Testament, published in 1522, since 
which time it has retmiiud its place in the Textus Receptus. It is 
thus the only extant Greek MS. which gives the verse a locus standi 
in the court of criticism. Dr. Barrett had alreaily partially collated 
this MS., *. e., from Roin. ii. to the end ol the Apocalypse, with 
Wetstein’s cditioii of the New Testament. By the carii ol Dr. Dobbin, 
the collation of the GiUiicls and Acts is added in the work now before 
us. Dr. Dobbin was led by the preceding labours of Dr. Barrett, in 
reference ^io this MS., to make Wetstein’s edition his standard ol col¬ 
lation ; but he observes with great justice, that an edition which, as 
all editions do, presents a mosaic text, made up from a variety of 
sources, is not a proper standard of collation, and that he should 
have preferred, had he felt lumsell at liberty, to have collated rela¬ 
tively to some Codex, such as the Alexandrian, already given to the 
world in fac-similc. It is not perhaps hopelc8S,<that the biblical critics 
jjv Germany, Franco,, and Bnghmd might be able to agree upon a 
common standard, with reference to which all future collations should 
be made: and although much labour liitherto expended would thereby 
be partially thrown away, the encouragement given thenceforw^d to 
collation in an uniform direction, would soon compensate the imme¬ 
diate loss and disadvantage. ', 

But Dr. Dobbin’s labours have not been confined to completing the 
collation of the Montfort MS.: he has collated kotuo others of which 
we cannot now make mention, preserving, but not yet publishing the 
rcsulto. The interest, however, of his present publication centres upon 
a MS. in the Library of Lincoln College, Oxford, 39 of Wetstein, 
College mark 82. This MS» was presented to the College, in 14.83, 
by Robert Flemmynge, Dean of Lincohi, is written,on parchment in 
a round, clear, and symmetrical hand, and is ascribed by the Rev. 
H. 0. Goxe, a most competent judge, in his Catalogue of Ojrford MSS., 


* “ The Codex Montfortianus • a Collation of this celebrated MS. in the Libraiy 
of Trinity College, Dublin, throughout the Gospels and Acts, udth the Greek Text 
of Wetstein, and with certainin the UniTersity of Oxford.” By Orlando 
T. Dobbin, LL.D., &c. Ba^. 1864. • 
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to the 12th century. It contains the Acts, Catholic and Pauline 
Epistles in that order, wherein it differs from the Cod. Montf. The 
Lincoln M8. is in 4to, written in two columns on the page. It is 
marked by accents, breathings, and stops, but is not divided into the 
Latin Chapters.—^Dobbin, pp. 33, 34. To jnove the relationship be- 
between the Cod. Montf. and the Lincoln MS., Dr. Dobbin presents 
the following analysis of the readings of the two, compared with Wetn 
stein and with each other:— 


Headings in which Cod. Montf. and Wgelstein disagree . 884 

Cod. Montf. differs from Line. MS... 414 

The two MSS. agree . .^.. 470 

Of these are wor^ arranged differently from Wetstein . 03 

Words omitted . 100 

Words added .:. 73 

Humceoicleuta. 3 

Words differing . 231 470 


Bnbbin, p. 39. 

But a numerical analysis does not convey an adc^quate view of the 
evidence for the close relationship of the two T^S., the corresponding 
readings exhibiting sucli faiilts of grammar, ortnography, and significa¬ 
tion as can only be traced to a servile transcidption of the “ Codex 
Lincolniensis.” And this conformity is not confined to the Acts, 
but I’uns thro\ighout the Epistles, p, Gl. Here we must express a 
regret, that it did not square with Dr. Dobbin’s unmediatc designs to 
give the results of tlie collation between the (\)d. Montf. and Cod. 
Line, through the E])i.«tles, or a portion of them. We nerfeetly ac- 
(pii(‘scc, from a knowledge of the uioelinnieal laljour which would be 
involved in their insertion, in Dr. Dobbin’s decision to omit the accen t^ 
in his collations; but ^%'c feel that liis compiirisou'of these two MSS?fr 
is im]>erfect without it, with reference to the particular conclusion 
vrhieh he seeks to cstahliah. It is ])robable that the transcriber 
of the Moiilfoi*t MS. was no great Creek scholar; and if it could, 
have been shown, oven by a specimen of the aceeutuatiou of the 
two MSS., that they corresponded in accentual faults, the conclusion 
that the one is a servile transcription of the other would have been very 
much c'oufirmed. The result :it which we now arrive is tliis, that 
“ with arosemhlauce between the two documents so fixll and ]>ervadijig, 
so ciuious and minute, we should expec*t to find the classical text of 
1 John V. 7, dll the parent MS.; hit it in vaniintf m fbo Lincoln Gol- 
Icye CoJex ; therefore itn presence, in the Montfort MS., is an arhi- 
trnry aiuhinavthorizcd interpolation That the addition of the text 
in the rewmt MS. was made without any fraudulent object or contro¬ 
versial jiurjiose is most probable; the design of perfecting tlie MS. for 
jirivate use is quite sulficient to account for it. Th.al the transcriber 
had this intention of perfecting his MS. for use is evident, from his 
having added the Latin chapters, which arc wanting in the Lincoln 
MS. The verse however itself, as it stanHs in the Ood. Montf., is 
evidently a translation from the Latin; foj; the article is omitted 
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before mitiip, Xoyoc nrev/xu &yiov, because there is no article in 
Latin; in terra is also represented by ir rp yp instead of ciri r5c ync, 
which is just us if a school-girl should translate “ in the mountams” 
into “ dans les niontagncs," instead of sur les muntagucs.” 

We have given a very inadequate view of much interesting matter 
brouglit together by Dr. Dobbin in his Introduction; but we can only 
further ex]jress a sincm! hope, that he and his publishers, who have in 
tlicir department so well seconded his imrpose, will meet with sufficient 
support to encourage them in the prosecution of similar designs. 
We will only add, tliat we do nbt oatcein the bearing _^of the text, 
1 John, V. 7, as of much, if of importaiicej in the Trinitarian 
controversy. The purpose of the wrSer is to allege witnesses in con¬ 
firmation of his assertion; and tlie uifitj' of witnesses, as far as they 
are alleged as witnesses, can oply be an unity of testimony. At the 
same time, wo think tliut the inWnal evidence likewise is against the 
verse. The reference is to the niaxiiu of the law, Deut. xix. 15, and is 
a repetition of Jolin, xix. 34, 35 ; and the sense is perfectly complete, 
and th(! argumentative puiiiose answ’erod, without the inticrpolatcd 
verse. To the modem mind, indeed, the witnesses in verse S, ivsolvc 
themselves into the sole evidence of the writer liiuisell*; but to the 
Oriental, there would Iffi a force in this manner of stating a fact, which 
it does not present to*ur apprehensions. And, as critics, we should 
neither ignore inodes of thought altogether ditfereut from our own, nor 
hcek for mysteries where, when such modes of thought arc understood, 
nothing beyoml a plain statement is intended. 

Every department of Icai’ned research, thought, philosojihy, seholar- 
shii), ill tliis countiy supplies itself from German sources, with ono 
signal exception. Tardily, and after much resistance, wo have gra¬ 
dually, during the last half century, suhmitteil to learn from Germany, 
mid to discuss after Germany. Theology alone among us drags on an 
wulateil exist (‘nee, abiding within its own charmed circle into which 
the. thought, the knowledge, the movement, circulating outside cannot 
penetrate. We not only rcpudiat(‘ results, but we ignore the whole 
discussion that produces them. German philology has la'Cn no less 
active and prolitie. in its a])plicatioii to tlie canonical hooks, than in 
any other held of learning or literature; it is therefore, quite iiupos- 
siblo that such a subject as the history of Christianity,® for example, 
can bo projierly treated witbout a full consideration of tlio new lights 
thus elicited, and the stores of learning thus brought to bear. To 
those who afe acquainted wdtli what German criticism has done for 
the early centuries, the- English treatment of the same period and of 
the New Testament writings, appears eliildish and contenqitible. Mr. 
Mackay, in the volume before us, presents English r6adcrs with all 
the more important results uf the German criticism, not only on the 
('arliest, hut on the later, development of the Christian idea. A work 
of this nature was much wanted, and wiU be highly useful. Mr. 


® “AKketehofthoRiseaiul IVogreHsofChristiRTiity.” By R. W.Madtay, M.A. 
Author of “The Progress of the Intdioct, as exeiuplificd in tliereligiouadcvdop- 
lueut of the thveki .ind Hoh^ws.'’ London. John Cliapmui. 1864. 
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Mackay has executed his task •with great skill; he is profoundly 
ac(}uaintc(l with the whole German literature of his subject; and he 
has successfully fused into one continuous and consistent view, the 
Latest results obtained and chief topics treated, by the freest and 
ablest of the critics of Germany. Sumnuiries and abridgments arc 
apt to he su])crticial; but Mr. Mackay condenses in such a way as to 
preserve originality, and present ample data. Indeed his own learn¬ 
ing and direct acquaintance with the original documents of tlie early 
centuries, enable kirn tc^ check and modify his immediate modem 
authorities. 

He divides his subject into seven heads. The four first of these 
treat of the earliest periods, and liho origin t)f the church. A vigorous, 
but not extreme liisinrical criticism is brought to bear on the written 
remains of Christian antiquity. The Ethnic jmd Jewish antecedents, 
the elements phQosophie, or rehgious, which coalesced in Christianily 
arc fii'st delineated. In Part 2. on “ The Paulino Controversy and its 
Issues,” the author’s abundant knowledge ispcrba])s more cous})icuous 
than ill any other portion, lie follows mainly licrc the.view which is 
.supported in detail iu Zeller’s “ AposteMrcschichtc.” Cliristiau doc¬ 
trine, as it ap[H*ared about the middle of the second century, was a 
ciunpri'hcnsion or com])romise bt'twecn tbc lofby spiritiudism of St. 
Paul an<l the Judaism of the older Apostles. The prevalent Christian 
doctrine was an ira]»roved modification of tlu; Mosaical. Jew-OhiTstians 
renounce national prejudices and ritual, while Gentiles, imapt to eom- 
preheinl tlie Pauline meta])liyKical adaptations of Judaism, adopted a 
Christiunity consisting in moral amelioration, rather than jn passive 
justilieatiou and mj'stical atonement; yet was this not an external 
c.iiupromise of ])as.sive JUTangement, hut an inward self-development of 
Christi.'tn leeling, spontaneously extruding the incompatible, and in¬ 
cur j»oraling, every extant idea capable of harmonizing with its instincts, 
A certain qiiaiitit^'^ of Judui.sm found itself outside the Churdi, and' 
tJirowu ui direct oiipositiou to it. The extreme J udaizm's themselves 
quitted the Chri-stLoii eomnnmitjr or weiu discLumed by it as Ebionites 
or Nazarenes. ihit their heresy consisted not in any i^ieculiar tenets, 
but iu the ohstinsicy of their orthodoxy, and their refusal to move with 
the expansion of free sentiment in the general church. On the other 
side, the cmanci])ation of Christianity from its Jewish fetters, and its 
presentation to a wider and more tMlucabid audience, led to excursions 
of s])eeulation in an opj)osito direction; gnosticism, hovered on the 
outer confines of the free and fluctuating Christian opinion, and was 
the element which would have converted Christianity into a Philo- 
soj)hy, placed it in- its widest relation to. the universe, and embotlied 
into it the best ideas of the age. But here the Christian movement 
was arrested; after the middle of the second century Christian thought 
took up a definite position, hetwiien obstinate Judaism on the one 
liand. and free opinion on the other; and the Clnu'c}i was driven by 
these antagonists into the Catholic or Petro-Pauline coalition, in which 
minor differences were sunk as in a league for mutual su]*j»ort. 

In tracing (in Part 5) tbc mode in wliiclif, out of,tlie Ebionitc and 
Gnostic Christology, was evolved the dogim|^ on the Incimiation, the 
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author is hardly so definite and critical as in his history of those earlier 
speculations themselves. A religion originally purely subjective, was 
transformed into an objective one. The soul, in its endeavours to 
bring the divine object of its aspiration nearer to its consciousness, 
gradually built up that object in the character and attributes of Jesus. 
The belief oi' his divinity supjdied the connexion between the trans¬ 
cendental Deity of the Old Testament, and the human race; and so 
became the leading dogma of the rtdigion. At first vaguely felt or 
surmised, it was afterwards pi.’ecisely adjudicated; the conception of 
the attributes of the founder vaiying with the successive phases of the 
religion. Wlieu Cliristiauity was Judaical, Christ was the sou of 
David, and human; in the Christolo^y of St. Paul we have a midway 
point; Christ is now the second Adam, whoso body was snbject to 
death, but who was also “ the pneumatic man ” or quickening 8]}irit ” 
of life. This spiritualizing theory was the first step towards the final 
hypothesis. The antemundane existence and the divine consubstan- 
tiality were the next steps ; but while thus interweaving its idea of 
Christ with cosmical theory, orthodoxy, or rather the more measured 
views of those who at that day were uncouscioiisly creating orthodoxy, 
successfully endeavoured to retain Christ as a human lledeemcr, “ in 
all things like unto his brethren,”, in the closest connexion witil\ human 
sympathies. From this time onwards, Orthodoxy canm to consist, in 
preserving the balance even, between the two Christological alterna¬ 
tives ; and Heresy, in like manner, in insisting rigorously and exclu¬ 
sively on the consefpiences from one or the other of them. From 
Origeu lo the close of the Athanasiaii disputes, the history of orthodox 
dogma coiisists in the varying modes in which the two contradictory 
notions were forced into the ideal coalition. If the Chui'ch finally 
recurred to the formTila of the “ Ilomoousia,” which the prelates in one 
of the synods of Aiitu)ch had formally sot aside, it wa.s rather in the 
interest of tranquillity, than from any superiority whioh that formula 
imsstissed as a mode of esca]tc from the logical dilemma. 

While the Kiistom church was ahsorhed in this metaphysical dis¬ 
pute, the Western soemed, like the old Komans, to have relinquished 
speculation, in order to concentrate its attention on perfecting its 
government. Eventually, however, it produced a Theology peculiarly 
its own; elaborating in process of time a doctrine of humau nature, 
which silenced free inquiry on this ground, as completely as tho 
Athanasian dogma had on tho other, 'fhe Greek church had as its 
problem the reconcilement of the two incongruous hypotheses, the 
Divine and the Human natures. Tho Latin undertook to harmonize 
the two determining (tonditions of Moral action, the Eternal will, 
and Free agency. In this controversy, as in that, a termination, hut 
not a solution, was arrived at. Inquiry was quenched, not satisfied; 
the great idea of “ Authority” arose out of the rpins of speculation; 
Orthodoxy now rested not on reason, but on jjower; and Th'e Ohurch 
trampled remorselessly on the freedom and faculties which dignify 
man. 

As tho diplomatic histoiy of the Middle Ag»*s circles round a single 
object, the power of the Church, so its intellectiml history is a record 
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of the patient lahours of reason in the fetters of church-authority. 
The intellect was never more active than in these ages, when ,it h^ 
resigned the fundamental right of inquiry, and was content to explain, 
to analyse, to reconcile. Beneath this unnatural slavery it is triie, 
lurked an undeclared and unconscious resistance. With the exorcise 
of reason its consciousness of povfer revived. By a curiojis' reversal 
of the former experience, the philosophic activity of the ages of 
Scholasticism began in submission to, and ended in the overthrow of, 
tlu5 idea of autliority: while Greek speculation, which began in fltee- 
doin, had terminated in the establishment of a spiritual tyranny. The 
twenty pag(» wdiich Mr. Mackay devotes to Scholasticism, are not the 
least interesting paH of his wofk. We arc not acquainted with any 
English book on the subject, which gives, though in such short com¬ 
pass, so neat and consistent a view of the school theologians. The 
beginnings of liefonn are just touched, and only touched, in this 
volume. The Protestant movement of the 15th-16th century, how 
determined by the Scholastic epoch, how reo])ening the still unclosed 
dis(‘ussiun of first ))rinci}>]cs, and so bequeathing to a distant age the 
vt*ry problems which had occujnud the earliest, might form by itself 
the subjeet of another aujl no less interesting volume than the 
present. 

“ Theological Tondeneies of the Age,”* is an Tuaugural Lecture deli¬ 
vered by Dr. Tulloch, at his entering on the duties of the principal 
ebair of Theology at St. liaiy’s College, St. Andrews’s. It is intended 
to indicate the treatment which Theology will receive at his hands, 
and we have no doubt Avill be well received by those who desire to see 
:u'ademieal e-hail's oecujwid by xitje gnrn. We do not doubt but that 
till* Professor will see further into his subject herea^r; and it was 
not to be cxpcct(*d in a prelimiirdTj’' lecture, although the Bible is set 
ui> as the sole cxtenial authority, that he should deWmine what is the 
Billie—What is its general meaning ‘r* is it inspired ? in what sense ? 
to all ? to the enlightened ‘f how enlightened p—with a variety of other 
ijnestions, licfore he can settle Jiis unerring objective standard. The 
style has nowhei'o any particular merit, and the meaning is sometimes 
rendered unnocessarily obscure: “ How radical a diftercnce,” &c;, p. 28. 

We should a^ld, that,^witb an orthodox horror of Pojiery, on one 
side, and Uationalism on the other, the tone of the author is temperate, 
as of a man who mcmis to be candid and desires to be useful. 

'i’he author of the “ Restoration, of Belief”® has, no doubt, heard of 
the maxim—“Cuique in suii arte credendum”—and seems inclined to 
enforce its application in his own modest way. He has constituted 
Heists, Theists, Atheists, and anti-Christian anti-Atheists into his 
audience; and, like evoty one “ who charges liimself with such a task 
as that of conveying to the iutelligcuce or reason of others a system or 


* “ Theologicsl Tendenedes of the ■Age.'* By Bev. J. Tulloch, D.D. Edinbiugh: 

IS.'iC.—^Dr. Tulloch haa recently obtained the second of the two Burnett prizes. 
The uoTTcsponding prize was obtained forty years ago by the jiresent-Archbishop of 
Canterbury. • 
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body of truth—jirofessos to uuderstand the subject of which he is 
to treat, and those to whom he speaks must believe that ho under¬ 
stands it, they must listen to him on the belief that what he affirms 
ha knows to be* demonstrable”—and therefore ho “proposes to speak in 
the undisturbed conlidonce that his position is good; and that it is im¬ 
pregnable.” (p. 260.) W’u cannot, without unduly trespassing upon our 
readers’ time and our own space, give them a reasonably fair impres¬ 
sion of the wordiness, incoherence, mingled slip-slop and bombast, 
which characterise this most>pretentious Essay. We will venture, 
however, upon one exempUfication^of the entire absence of the logical 
faculty from this writer. “ Btrauss, by general acknowledgment, has 
failed in his endeavour to solve the historic problem of the origin of 
Christianity, on the assumption that it is false. The same thing stated 
in other words is this—^that the historic and critical argument, on the 
affirmative side, is found to be irresistible;” (p. 219.) Passing by the 
looseness with which the word "false” is made to stand for "noii- 
mimculous,” the passage amounts to this: that because Strauss ha.s 
failed to account by bis mythical hypothesis, for the origin of Clmisti- 
anity, naturally, therefore its supernatural origin is proved; yet all 
which Strauss’s failure in the hypothetical paH of his work amomtts 
to is, that he has not succeeded in that paHicular disproof of the sii}>er- 
natural origin, which would follow from a discovery of the true natural 
origin: to adopt our mithur s word, the false, if it bo such, docs not 
become true, because a particular attempt to assign the aiTiov roD \pevcovc 
has failed. One instance of utter nonsense: “ When wo have trod the 
Theistie ground as far as it may be troil, Christianity is jvudy 1o col¬ 
lapse upon os, and to challenge us to surrender. And this rhullcngc 
ffefs a deeper meaning at each step of our iirogi’css.” (p. 253.) We 
will only fiuiher say, that the author’s detinitiou of Christianity is 
“ the Goypelin its plenitude and its amplitude, interpreting itself in its 
owu way, and speakjiig among men in a lone of autlmrity from w’hieb 
there is no appeal.” (p. 248.) We afterwards find that Christianity is 
an “ imcxceptivo (?) orthodoxy,” and that the Bestoratiun of Belief, th(} 
tirade against Atheism—Voltaire, Btrauss, and modern "railroad litera¬ 
ture”—^resolves itself, as far as at present developed, into an under¬ 
taking to breathe life into the dry bones of tho Niceuc formulary of* 
A.i>. 325. •. 

The work which we now proceed to notice,® although addressed to 
controversies of the day, and directed, somewhat to the same purpose 
with the “ Bestoration. of Belief,” is a work of a far higher order: 
though not without a certain confidence in its tone, and pei^haps over- 
elaborateness iu its logic, it is temperate, well-arranged, persjncuous, 
and close. No one, however he may demur to some of Dr. AUiott’s 
conclusions, or excqit to some of his arguments, can have reason to 
complain of any ofrensiveness on his part towards those from whom he 


• "Psychologyand Theology: or, Psychology applied to tlie Investigation of 
Questions relating to Religion, Natural Theology, and Revelation.*’ Jiy Riohaid 
AlUott, LL.D., ProfeBBor of Theology and Mental Philosophy, Western College, 
Plymoutli. Jackson and Walford. 1825. 
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diilurs. T]io design of this course of lectures is to skow the relation 
of l* 83 "chology to llehgion, Tlieology, and Hcvelation. If the cultiva¬ 
tion of the science of mind were not at the low ebb that it is in this 
country, it would have been unnecessary to argue, as Dr. Alliott feels 
hiinseh' obliged to do in his Introductory Lecture, the value of mental 
philosophy to the science of Religion, which by its very definition im¬ 
plies a inentid cx])cricnce ; or to the science of God and of Revelation, 
which requires a knowledge of the laws of mental cogniKauce, and of 
the relations between the human subject and that which is external to 
liim. In respect to religious feeling, Dr. AHiott decides in the nega¬ 
tive, against ^hlelermachcr and Morull, that it has its source in man 
from a specific fiicultyor susceptiibility ; he dcci(lc.s also in the negative 
on the question, whether the will has a self-determining power, thiit is, 
irrespective of motive ? Wq think on this latter ])oi‘nt bonictliing is to 
be desired in the second Lecture, both to bring out fnrtlier the neces¬ 
sary ]>rescncc of preponderc^iny motive to each act of volition, and to 
illustrate the genesis of motives, or of that state of mind on which de- 
jioiids the force of motives relatively to a particular agent. Proceeding 
next to consider the origin of our idea of God, the supposition tha^ it 
is in any souse innate is njected, as also that it is owing to an inimo- 
diatesujierscnsual iniuition; it is proved that the idea of cause is enijiiri- 
ca.lly acquired, and that the attributes of KterniW and Infinity, ascribed 
to the First Cause, are. of a negative character." It is next shown suffi¬ 
ciently, that the testimony of-consciousness concerning an external 
object must he true relatively to the conscious subject, and shown with 
Bouicwhai less distinctness, that it must bo true concerning external 
objects, at least projtortionately to their dilfereuces in-ier se. But the 
liiiugc on which the whole sflhsequent pait; of the Rssav is to turn, and 
in iaet the mo.st difficult aud impurtaut part of the whole, namely, that 
the h'irst Cause is [losscssed of will and consciousness, is passed over 
far too .slightly. For if energies which })roducc eficcts he, according to 
Dr. AlTiott’s division, cither spontaneous or voluntary, the author lias 
by no means proved that the Energitss of the First Cause, however 
various tlnjii- elTects, may uot be spontaneous aud necessarily springing 
from the constitution of his nature. It seems probable, that the in¬ 
stinctive energies of other living bcinp^ than ourselves, which aro 
powci-s and causes relatively, arc in no sense the result of motived 
will; nor, to confine ourselves to our own psychology, are we justified 
in saying, tliat those actions which spring from will aav- mom periect, 
or, so far, imply a greater perfect^ hi their subject, than tho.«e which 
are spont^eous; nay, there arc indications, tliat action.s wliicli, in a 
rudimcntal condition of the agent, issue from motived will, tend, as Ids 
nature perfeclis itself, to liecorae spontaneous. At all evj'uts, this jiart 
of his subject has not received from Dr. Alliott that aticiition which it 
requires, as we tliink will be obvious to himself when he reconsiders the 
following siatemenf: If, then, all actions of God nitcessarily spying 
from the constitution of his nature, and he has no povrer of control over 
thorn, there can be no variety in the effects produced. Wliat is pro¬ 
duced at one time must be produced at evtry time, and what is pro¬ 
duced in one place must be produced in every idace.” (p. 174.) Surely 
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if the coiiditiofts under which the Diviue Energy acts, and with which 
it is co-extensive, are indefinitely various, its action, though sponta¬ 
neous, may produce an indefinite variety of results. If wo could here 
give this work the examination which it deserves, we should have to 
bring beibi'c Dr. AUiott’s notice, that he has not distinguished, in 
Lecture Y., between the super-natural and contra-natural, nor reco- 
gniscd'tliat iniraule can only be such relatively to the human observer; 
that there can be nothing supernatural, a parte Dei; and that the 
whole argument on the subjocu of miracles, on one side and the other, 
must slmrtly be rcicast. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that Dr. Alliott 
fell himself obliged to include so much as he lias done within the scope 
of his work: for, though the subject of inspiration fairly comes within 
it, he has been thus led to prouoimcc himself, in respect to it, with the 
most perfect good faith, no doubt, in favQur of a theory of inspiration 
of thought knd suggestion, “ in reference merely to the great facts, 
doctrines, and duties of Christianity, and only to details so far us they 
affect such doctrines, facts and duties.” Let Dr. Alliott endeavour for 
hij own satisfaction, to verify Ids theory by running his pen, from the 
comuK^icemcnt of St. Matthew to the tmd of Revelation, through de¬ 
tails unun])ortant. discrepancies, colourings of the several writers, argu¬ 
ments, allusions, rhetorical figures, illustrations. Upon wliat principle 
will he deal with such a v^riting us the Ejdstlc to the Hebrews f how 
judge of its genuineness, of its inspiration at all ? where draw the line 
between great facts and doctrines of Christianity and arguments and 
applications uninspii-cd, suggested by the immediate purj)Osc of the 
writer, or hy his own luitui'al prepossessions and modes of thought ? 
But it is uo discredit to Dr. Alliott not to have been able, in the com¬ 


pass of a moderate volume, to (‘xhaust so many subjects iis thobC which 
he lias embraced. He has more than justified his jiroposition, that 
the study of mental philosophy is of the highest im])ortance to the 
science of Religion •and Theology; and his work deserves to he well 
recoivtid, not only hy members of his own conimimion, hut by tnQugbt- 
I'ul ]ierRons of •all Christian denominations. 

It does not a])[)car to have occurred: to the author of “ Bible Doc¬ 
trines in Bible Faci.s,”' that the expression “Bible Facts” is c 
of being uud<‘rstond in a variety of senses. Hu simply understands hy it 
the facts of the Bible according to a mure literal interpretation, and 
M'ithout the ajiplication of any critical tests whatever. And he con¬ 
cludes, that “ it h:is pleased God ^ lay in liis word the historical 
foundations of those things he woum have us most surely believe and 
lay hold of. Our religion is a religion of facts. Its doetriuas are fact- 
doctrines—its creed is a fact-creed.” (p. 348.) The book is written in 
an amiable spirit, and no controversial asperities arc permitted to 
appear in it. 

“ Sermons by the Rev. A. P. Mcnde8,”*aro tlje production of an 
earnest and sincere person, and show the vitality of that faith which 



^ "Tlie Duotriues of the Bible developed in the Facts of the Bible." By the 
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has preserved the Jewish race for so many ages intact in the midst of 
the nations. Mr. Mendes is opposed to the liberal movement lunoug 
some of the “jjeoplc” in Germany aj«d elsewhere, which spiritualizes a 
large portion of the Old Testament, surrenders the hope of the advent 
of a personal Messiah, and would be content, for convenience sake, to 
observe the first day of the week as Sabbath instead of the seventh. 
The general purpose of the sermons is to bring home to tlic under¬ 
standing and fe^ugs bf his people, the ^significance, fii a religious and 
moral sense, of various passives in their law and ceremonial. We have 
not observed any peculiarity in Mf. Mendes’ ^English, except his use 
of the word “defilatjpn ” for “deiMcment.” 

“ Thoughts to Help and to Cheer.”* There are helpful and cheerful 
things in this second series, and not the less so from their subdued 
tone, and the serious aspect under which the author looks out'on the 
life 4>1‘ man. A staff is most valued when tlic way is nigged, and a 
mere gleam telling of a distant home is more welcome to the benighted 
traveller, than the broad glare of day to tliose who flaunt in it. The 
design of the work is practical, and it deserves to be popular with 
those wlio desire to ]>ass through this life a.s not setting too much 
store by it for itself. 

“ Fabiola comes under the class of religious novels, but is not 
offensively or very' ostensibly polemic. It does not pretend to do more 
thairrepresent a tew scenes from the martyr-period of the Church, taken 
from the Homan point of view; the stbry'^ being mainly founded on 
the h*gt“nds of St. Agnes'’and St. Sebastian. If the talc is from the 
])en of the eminent jierson to whom it is attributed, he is a far better 
judge' than we can be of the prolrable effect of this little work upon 
those for whom it is intended. He has no doubt considered tliat the 
cause of bis (‘liurch will not lose by divesting his saints of their nimbij 
and causing them to walk and talk in some degree like common 
people. But we rather feel for ourselves, that the5’ ai*o thus made too 
human and not human enough. We feel little interest in Sebastian 
until the arrow-scene, and then not so much as in the story of Prex- 
aspes or of Tell. His last outbreak upon the Emperor clearly puts 
him in the wrong. Agnes appears in the drama as a crazy girl in 
white. Nevertheless, whether saint, or crazy, or both, happier far, so 
martyred, than many a bride of the same Bridegroom, the flowers of 
whose s})iritual crown have faded, before those of her earthly^ crown 
have fallen away; who has felt hu^elf espoused but not wedded; before 
whose eyes, as before those of widows, the inage of Him, who was to 
be the only and the full-beloved one for ever, grows fainter and feebler day 
by day, and who is tortured by the alternative, that cither once she 
was possessed by a brief delirium, or is now guilty of a life-long sin. 
Wo regret that the dissimulation practised by primitive (IJhristiaaB, i 
such as the concealment of her religion on the part of a wife irom her 
husband, is justified on the authority of Tertullian (pp. 72, 73)<, and 
that the author docs not perceive, that in such a case the Buppr&mo 
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veri is equal t<^ tlio svffffestio faUi; and we should he sony to think, 
that even to this ilaj there should he left an untruthfiiluess in the 
Boman rc'li^ious. eonsuicncc, iin evil residuum, from times of ancient 
persaeutiuns, or from raedisval struggles between Popes and hlmpcrors, 
Church and State. 

We f«‘!kr that in this country the chief interest excited upon the 
Philosopkunicna ^and Hippplytus ' controversy has turned upon a 
Protestant greediness to heiievie that some hlof has been hit in the 
page of Popery; that some flaw hj^ been discovered in his infallibility; 
that on tracing the Koman Euphrates to near its source,it has been found 
to ishue from a puddle. But even iP,,thc Philosophumeua belong to 
Hippolytus, as they probably do, and if ho were a bishop dt Home, and 
if he were a better and more learned man tlian Callistus, and if he were 
a stickler for orthodoxy even against Popes, our Protestant will gain 
little by the issue. His Homan adversary will remind him, that if 
Callistus, afterwards Poj>e, was bom a slave, we should therein behold 
the triumph of Homan Christianity; if he was a defaulter to his 
master, it a^as because he had been cheated by the Jews ; if he was 
summoned before the Prefect and whipped for disturbing the J cws* 
convtnticle, behold the s]’irit which crucilied his master; if in sliauie 
and despair he attempted his life, it was the liand of Providence which 
piesen'ed him for a high destiny; if CaUiatus never put i)en to jiaper, 
and Hippolytus was an able B^imphletecr, “ the weak thin^ of* the 
world confound the things that are mighty :’]^nay, if Hippolytus was 
a bishop, he was u schismaticnl and cxcommumcate om*; if his doctrine 
even was more conformable to subsequent standards than that of 
SCepliyrinus and Callistus, his was not the trath for that time or in 
that order: and if Hippolytus suffered for the faith and has been 
esteemed a saint, it Ls an cvidoiice of the comjfhihensiveness of the 
Church and of the efficacy of maxrtjrdom. But apart from theological 
squabbles, it is with a kind of emotion that one is able to disinter, as 
it were, the* dry bones of the dead from calendars and catalogues, and to 
give them flesh and skin, and to sec them live and talk before us, doing 
their own Mts and using their own words. But for the especial pur¬ 
pose of a history of the formation of dogma, the Philosoplimnena, as 
the product of their time and place, are of a more philosophical interest; 
and so Dr.Volkmar’s “ Hippolytus forms the first pari of a history of 

heresy previous to the Nicenum. Dr. V. has freely availed himself of 
the labours of others who have trodden the same ground recently, ap¬ 
propriating or setting aitide thmr materials and their results with 
singular aeuten^s and felicity, and addressing himself in particular to 
appl^ a corroetive fimm time to time to Dr. Dollinger’s views on the 
Homish side. Dr. V. is not free from the fault of desiring to make his 
• theoiy embrace ever}- %t which lies at all near him, and of forcing the 
m ?st unlikely facts towork up ivith a “nicht unmoglich’* into his theory. 
In, estimating the peculiarity of the Roman creed in the Hippolytus 
period, regard should be liad to a native antagonism to the Pagan 


“ “ Hippolytus unddie roraiBchen ZeitgeuoBaen.’* Ton Dr. G.Tolkmsr. Zurich. 
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idolatry, of a much rougher kind than the speculation of Noetus; the 
confession “ I believe in one God Jesus Christ,” is not necessarily 
Patrip^sian; it is in itself a profession of faith in one man-god, in 
opposition to the many man-gods of the Pagans; the relation of that 
man-god to the supreme Author and Father of alh opened an infinity 
of further questions, not immediately present to the minds of many 
of that age and place. Certainly that formula would combine on the 
one side with Noetianism, Patripassianism, or«SabellianiBm. .On 
the other side it would consist with*the doctrine of a Logos = 0eo£ 
-iTfmj Tov deov. Here meets u.s therefore, as on so many other points, 
the inquiry so vital to the Christian dogma, of the origin of the fourth 
gosj»cl. Is it a paA of the original and central fact-system of Christi¬ 
anity, efr evidence, phenomenon, and effect of its action ? We may 
amuse ourselves for a moment in reflecting upon the probable form of 
lloman doctrine, had Hippolytus not learnt the Logol^ doctrine from 
his master Irenaeus, and so laid the foundation, though personally over¬ 
borne, of theological orthodoxy at Borne. 

Dr. C. Hase, in a recent letter to Dr. P. C. von Baur,*® of modest 
size and conrteous tone, addresses hinwelf to show, in reference to 
■Various critiques ui>on his own works, that he occupies a clc^ and 
defined position, on the ground of the critical investigation of the 
Cliristian OrigineSy relatively to the Tubingen school. On the prin¬ 
cipal point of recent interest, he excepts against the. conclusion which 
throws the origin of the fourth gospel into the middle of the second 
century, at the same time that he recognizes the differences between 
that gospel and the S^moptics. He acknowledges, indeed, that the 
evidence from ecclesiastical antiquity is not conclusive to its Johannean 
origin, and that the internal evidence is capable of loading to opposite 
results; but he reminds the Tubingen critics, that they had until lately 
thrown the fourth gospel to the end of the second century, on the 
assiiniptiou that it could not have been known-to the author of the 
Clementine HomilieS, whereas it now appears from the reference to the 
miracle of the man bom blind, in the recently discovered portion <if 
them, that it was. Nothing, indeed, can be more fallacious than the 
undertiiking to prove or disprove the genuineness of a book solely from 
internal evidence; hut the ease of the fourth gospel is in many respects 
a very distinct o)ie from that of tdie Synoptics; for by whomsoever they 
were compiled, tlie alternative is not presented of creating irreconcilable 
or prodigious statements, or else attributing a maZa fidee to the authors; 
not even is this the case with Luke. Bul^ with regard to the fourth 
gospel, the author is cither an eye-witness or is falsely personating 
one. Either therefore, its authority is immeasurably above that of 
the Synoptics, or altogether below them. The setting of aii assumed 
name on the title of a compilation, might not be inconsistent with a 
truthful intent; but to personate falsely a chief actor in events de¬ 
scribed, and to vouch for them as eye-witness, renders the whole nar¬ 
rative of such an author unworthy of credit, and is not lightly to be 

« Die Tiibinger Schule." ScndBchreiben aut Horra Dr. v. Baur, vou Dr. K. 
Hase. Leipsic. 1655. 
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supposed of auy author. Notwithstanding, oven in the narrative of 
an eye-mtness, there inaj be events related to which the voucher docs 
not apply, which may bo discredited, without impeaching the narrator’s 
veracity in those cases for which he vouches. Thus the finding of the 
sepulcl'ire vacant, related John, xx. 1~8, and the paasa^ in the. same 
chapter, ver. 19—^29, stand on an entirely different footing from that 
of the angelic appearance to Mary, ver. 11—^18. And m the saihe 
cliapter likewise are instances, ver. 9, and ver. 31, of inference, opinion, 
or conviction on the part of the author, which might likewise he erro- 
iu‘ou.4, consistently with his veracitgr. Hr. Hase, however, inaintainB 
the genuineness of the fourth gospel, which he considers to have been 
written late in the Aposstle’s lifetime, and he does'nut feel the intro¬ 
duction of the Logos doctrine in any degree irreconcilaMe with the 
truthfulness of the historic part of the narrative; while he considers 
Dr. Baur and his followers altogether unauthorized in assuming, that 
the Logos dotitrine could not have been developed, in some minds at 
least, as early as the end of the first century. With respect to the 
miraculous paiH; of the narrative. Dr, ILasc, receiving as perfectly 
reliable the accounts of the Apostle concciviing the phenomena which 
he witnessed, adopts the solution of occult or unascertained natural 
inllueffces, and such, especially of a h(‘aling nature, he considers to have 
belonged to Christ himself: while his resuscitation, and that of 
Lazai'us, he imagines to have been reenveries from a state of apparent 
death. 

A second edition of “ liuvernick’s Tlandbook revised hy Dr. Kcil, 
is in jirogress, and may be recommended to Euiriish students who wish 
to outer more deeply into the critical study of the Old ’JV>stauicnt limn 
they can with the help of the meagre introductions to he met with in 
Euglisli, and at the same time to bo safe from German I^eoloyy. The 
principles of the author, wliose work first appeared in 1839; an<I of his 
})reBent cilitor, are reactionary against the destructive eritik of Sender, 
Eichhorn, and De Wette. 

We recommend to the attention *of feeble Protestant preachers on 
this side of the w'ater, a small volume of able sermons by M. Atbanase 
Coquerel,^* fils, of Paris. He tells us in his jtreface to them, that he has 
felt the evil of detaching a text from its chapter, and of rearing upon 
a few words a sj^stem of dogma or a scheme of morality; of.making it 
say, what the words iinleed will boar, but not what the words in. their 
context really meau. ^’hc necessity for carrying the open Bible into tlic 
pulpit, as M. Coquend expresses himself, is more nccessaiy perha]>s 
in France than here, where the TUble, for that matter,is open enough; 
but English preachers likewise would do well to found their discourses 
rather upon the hon& Jide Areyems of a chapter, or ample passage, than 
upon an artificial division of a few wprds. A preacher dealing with 
an entire sectiou, is not so able,to bliiik difficulties,^as if he selects a 


13 ‘'H.iirV8mick’s Haodbach der h. k. Kinleilung'’in das A. T." Zwrito Auflage 
von Dr. Carl Fr. Kdl, Frank, a M. nnd Iblangcn. 1854. 

“ Hom^ies. ’ Par Atliana^ Coqoerel, Fils, Pasteur Suffiagant de I’Egliac 
Reform4c du Paris. Paris. 1855. 
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single verse for his text; he will soon find, that his moral application 
will in no wise tell^ if to the intellects and feeling^ of nine-tenths of 
his audience his exposition has appeared insincere or silly. In the dis¬ 
courses before us, M. Ouquerel takes care to clear' his way by a com¬ 
prehensive view of a considerable context, and whese the passage is 
liguratiyc, by a bold resolution of the figures employed, into their 
appropriate meaning. He thus leaves no reserve between himself and 
his hearers, when he comes to appeal to their moral nature, which he 
(loos with earnestness, sincerity, and forcc^permitting them no subterfuge 
or screen b(ihind which to shelter themselves, as though their fate were 
not practically in their own hands. The design of M. Coqnercl’s dis¬ 
courses is not contibversial, butihe ha.s felt himself in the presence 
oi two theological extremes, of the Itumanist and of the Calvinistic. 
Thus a sermon, on Matt. xvi. 13-20, has a heiu'ing on the Komish con¬ 
troversy, and one on Luke xvi. 19, 20. to w'hich w6 shall confine our 
few remaining’ obsei'vations, is' directed against some of the horrors 
ol Calvinism. M. Coiiuenilis sensible, that a doctrine concerning two 
sh.yply defined and irrevocable conditions in another world, does not 
point to such a sequel as is required by tbo present condition of man 
on earth-: to say nothing ol‘ the exclusion, according to Calvinism, of 
all but the elect firoiu iutejx*st in the future jmimises, the mass of men 
arc too good for a hopeless Hell, and *too bad for a perfect Heaven. 
Ilut M. Coquerel liuds himself hero also, tliougli he docs not expressly 
refer to it, face to face with tlie Tlomish system, which ha.s adapted 
itself to the moral sense of mankind, by providing a purgatory for the 
imperfect faithful, and a limhiis for the uucovenanted. Although the 
Homish jmrgatory is interpolated in the wrong place, that is, before* 
the j udgment instead of alter it. altbongl) it bo imtCMable upon au¬ 
thority of Scripture, although encumlicivd and implicated with other 
doctrines ojjeti to farther objection on their owui score, we do not 
Iiesitab* to say tliat, as an altci’iintivc to the Calvinistic hyi)othe8is, it 
approves itself to uioii’s necessary coiiccj>tions of the Divine justice, 
tlioir eunsciouBue.*<s of their own iutcnml moral condition, and to their 
natural atfections. Many a heart-broken parent and fond friend, 
within the Homan coinmuuion, when mourning ovtT the death of the 
})rodigal and the reprobate, have thanked God and their Church, that 
they have not had to sorrow for the eternal fate of the departed even 
as the C’alviuist, who in like eases “ has no hope.” 

M. Coquerel is anxious to find some scriptural authority’' for Ms view 
on this subject, and he finds it, strangely enough, where the llomauist 
finds his purgatory, namely, in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
We cannot think that our author is here quite consistent with himself, 
or that his application of this passage wiU stand. He observes, with 
perfect truth, that in this, as in all other parables, which are apologues 
constructed for the^sake of eluoidating and enforcing a religious or 
moral truth, the form of the' vehicle is not to be presscrl: he con¬ 
siders also the form of this particular* parable to have been borrowed 
from the Jewish theology, representing accordingly a divided state of 
the Scheol. Rut he thinks, that in the mouth of Christ, the “ bosom 
of Abraham” and the “ fiamc of fire,” signify respectively. Heaven and 
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Hell: and ho infers, because, when in torment, the rich man is bidden 
to '• remember,” and is represented as not without feeling for his 
brethren yet on earth, tliat even among the damned there is plaoc for 
the wiclced to become better than they were on the earth. “ Une con- 
damnation dficace, un enfer ntile, des souf&anecs dcstindes iL toucher 
les ccuurs, des chatiments destines k ramener, voila I’enfer du chris- 
tianisme, celui que le Fils de Dieu lui-m(*me fait connaitre iImib cette 
parabtde.”—p. 152. He considers that the future state, libn the pre¬ 
sent, will present a progress Trom bad to good, and from good to 
better. But we thin^ that if no*better scriptural foundation can be 
found for views concerning the future state, which approve themselves 
to many thoughtful minds, and whfch arc nowhere contradicted by 
beripture, it would be better to rest them on the grounds 

of natural theology, and of the obsen^ed natture and constitution of 
man, than to force out of Scripture, of which the predictions reach 
onlj'' to the solemn close of our present ujvum, revelations concerning 
that which shall be from age to age. 

Monnard. “ Du Droit et du Devoir.”^® This is a prize Fssav ou a 
subject proposed by the Society of Ihiblic Utility of GenevA. lligbt 
and duty b^g considered as the bases of moral conduct, to as(‘crtaiu 

oi Indi¬ 
es out 

spring of social relation, and “duty,” which has its root in the “ self:” 
alto between “right” and “rights ” the former of which is the just, 
wlatively to the agent, and tlie latter relatively to tlie recijiient. In 
'Turther developing the distinction between “right” and “duty,” the 
former is seen to be embodied in law's, 4 uid takes cognizance of overt 
acts it is external: duty takes cognizance of motives, and is an inter¬ 
nal jiriiiciplo. Hence ? igal obligations and moral duties stand not in 
opposition, but in contrast. But inasmuch as in an artilieial and highly 
organized society law attempts to regulate, defensively at least, almost 
ail external relations between man and man, those whose moral sensi¬ 
tiveness is of low degree an led to bound tlie circle of their moraLduties 
by the limits of their legal obligations. Ahd therefore M. Monnard 
Bays, that the orbit traced for society by its Author lies between' the 
poles of duty and right. We should rather say, that the rights of in- 
divi.lusUs and the rights of the public, the rights of self and the rights 
of others, are the res|)ective poles of society, in its hard.and merely 
muncknc condition; but that the duties owing to self anrfthose owiug 
toMthers are the iwles of sodety, according to a higher idea, dreamt of 
bv pbilo8(j)her8 and ph^ntliruplsts, and traced out by the Pounder of 
the Chmtmy Society, but never as yet realized upon earth, and only 
not hopel^s because we know not how long the huian experiment hi^ 
to lun. i^olutions fwl, ms M. Monnax-d, from not taking duty into 
a^ouro; they are eonhned to Bplitioal objects, that is, hstnuiental 
ami merely matenal ends, from not duly considering thi moral nature 
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of man. And we may add, that it jk evidently not sufficient for the 
h:i])piness of a people, or for the stability of a form of government, that 
a constitution be devised, wherein the complicated rights and range of 
action of its several powers. arc accurately defined, if there is absent 
from it, and from its functionaries severally, a sense of duty. The next 
best security to a sense of duty in the governors is their sensibility to 
public opinion: and it may well happen, that a government less popular 
in its form may be more amenable to public opinion, and to the moral 
senseof humanity,than one which is theoretically perfect in the balanced , 
powers of its constitution; but which has no heart, no centre of life 
beating with a conssicucc of duty, or which can be effectually touched 
by praisQ and blame. 

' Mr. Bohn continues his Ecclesiastical series with the “ History of 
So’/oinen,”’® which, with the “ Eusebius” already pubKshed, completes 
the p(Tiod from the conimenccmcnt of the Christian era to a.d. 440. 
There is added to the “ Sozomen” the Photian Epitome of l^hilostorgius, 
now first translated into English,and pleasantly done byMr.Ed.Walford^ 
JMr. Bohn also presents the English reader with the works of Philo.^* 
In this tiauslation there is something occasionally to be desired on the 
score of .<.ebolarsbip and elegance; but it gives, on the whole, a very 
sullicicnt representation of an author whose works throw great light 
on the origin of some parts of the Christian dogma, and whose prin- 
ci]il(*< of exegesis, though not his particular interpretations, are stDl 
u]>]>lieable to mimy poitions of the Old Testament. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 

O xford is but seldom exoteric in her teaching; too seldom, we 
fancy, for any special action on the life which surges about that 
cloistral calm of hers so tumultuously. Her culture is stamped with 
a jealous seal of Ircomasonry; her activity lies in the shadow of the 
actuil; her influence is essentially chronic in its nature. But in these 
troublous days the deeps arc. shaken; and at length the AnstoteHau 
“pfacidum capuV^ is beginning to oniurge. A volume of “ Lectures”* 
from the Oxford chair of political economy, on the ever-recurring 
question of “population,” is one of several grateful symptoms of this 
isuscitation. Indeed, it is one of the most pertinent contributions to 
the political literature, of the quarter. In the same lucid style of 
cxjiositiou which marked Professor Rickards* formbr lectures, it aims 
at demonstrating a truth, certainly not novel, hut which many in these 


18 « 'RcdeBiastical History of Sozomen, comprising a History of flie Church, 
from A.D. 324 to A.n.* 440. Translated from the Greek, with a Memoir of the 
Author.” London: Bohn. 3855. , . , ^ 

ir “The Works of Pliilo-Jud«U8, the contemporav of Josephus, translated ntan 
the Greek.” By C. D. Yonge, B.A Svols. London: Bohn. 1866. 

* “ Population and Capital; being a Course cf Lectures delivered before the 
XTniversity of Oxford in 1853-4.” By Geoi-gc K. lUckards, M.A, Professor of 
Political JScouonjy. London: Longman' & Co. 185^. 
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populous times will be j^latl to have thus clearly approved to their 
vaguely apprehensive convictions. The conclusion we mean we will 
leave the author to enunciate for himself. He says 

"Rricctinjj the assumption opposed to facts, and replete mth anomalies and 
contra(Iictioiis, that ‘population has a tendency to increase, in a greater ratio 
than subsistence,’ we establish, ae the law of social progress, the converse prin¬ 
ciple, that thr prodnethfi ptHH&rof a oommunitif tends to increase more rapidly than, 
the number of consumers.” 

Although holding this proposilKon to he true in the main, i.e.. so 
far as a dozen words, including the ambiguity “^tends” can exactly' 
convey a general law, wo think thatf tin- author in frami^ it lla^ 
glanced too exclusively backwards to the last half-century of England’s 
experience, however his volume may stem to show America, with all its 
new economical data, to have been eiubrai,'ed in his horizon In supjxwt 
of this position, Professor Kickards takes iitting occasion to be just to a 
name which has waited long in tlu; gloomy outside of prejudice and 
ill-grounded hate. Indeed, his arguments do not aim so much at over¬ 
throwing the basis of the theory of Malthvs, as at scientifically cor¬ 
recting its premises and gratefully humanizing its harsh conclusions. 
He maintains that there is.u law of population whu;h pliantly aclapt.^ 
its growth to the various stages of a piogressive species—^to an age of 
barbarism no less than to a7i age of the highest refinement; and 
that just as the pressure of physical scourges declines, tlie more beau¬ 
tiful, yet 110 less ade(|uate, restraint of moral and social influences 
begins. Put in attributing this gradual limitation of excess to the men* 
Iteration of civilizing elements, we think Mr. Ifickards h*s shorn his ar- 
gmueiit of its proper force, as he hasfailc<j||to examine the law suggested 
by the organic jihenomena of reproduction-- the law by wliieh the jiowcr 
of multiplying the sja ‘ies is found to vary inversely with the power of 
preserving the life ©f the individual. To demonstrate an inherent 
neoes.«iity is more satisfaetorj' than any appeal to ameliorated aspects 
of society, which constitute but.a variable result of civilization. Our 
author may have considered the existence o|i such a regulating |pwer 
somewhat doubtful, hut, professedly devotfiglmuch space to the his¬ 
tory of the argument, to notice such aP ^RKfy could not have been 
superfluous. I’his we regard as an error of omission; and to plaint out 
a solitary instance of an opposite kind, we can hardly believe ^i^^pite 
Mr. Itickards’ assurauees) that the fallacy is still alive Wfhieh his 
first lecture puts upon thc#ack for the fiftieth timdT^the idoctrinc 
that individual extravagance is a gain to the eommlinity, or that 
“private vicesmv jiuhlie benefits.” On the whole, however, we must 
regard this Vflkipie as an acceptable boon to those young economists 
who stumble 16r the first time on the sombre threshold of Malthus. 
The author has enriched his own speculations by a liberal study of later 
authorities, (not forgetting Transatlantic labours), and in his evident 
acquaiutance with Hasti^ seems to have caught that writer^ grace 
of style and felicify of illustration. It will give him a novel claim 
among j>ulitica1 economists* 

Of a very difierent character from these thoughtful and spirited lec- 

a 
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tures, is the “ Katural Hifitory of Labour,”® by Mr. Leopold Beascr. 
Quaint enough in its title, and labelled, to boot, with the sibylline 
dictum, “Poverty or Labour,” this is still but a'dull fuid duuted 
volume. There is, it is true, a grand simplicity of conclusion, here 
and there, wliich savours of the same unlarg^ conception of which we 
}iresume those vast alternatives were l)om; but we wiU leave the 
reader to judge whether this is a hapjiy accident, when we infmnn him, 
that the only panacea Mr. Besser would advise for the social maladies 
of these latter days is, the siinultaneons adoption of a “ two-children 
system.” We should have said tlje chief remedy is this; but, if we 
are not diminishing from the sweeping suilicieney of this discovery, we 
sliuuld add, that th^ author woi^ld further concentrate these small, but 
h.-ipiiv families, by separatuig the occupations of towns and villages, 
and preventing any light-minded change of residence by their inhabit¬ 
ant <. We need not say that, to aceomjdish this isolation, he would 
use legal barriers of the moBt*ap2>roved efficiency. Mr. Besser looks on 
emigration with favour; and in view of such an outlet into fertile but 
untrodden tracts, we wonder how any man can indulge in the chimera 
*»l' a more than Jocal over-jiopulation—so contraiy to facts, and to the 
idea of a well-ordered universe—and sit down complacently to balance 
till- probable gain to society from an enlightened prosecution of a “ twjo- 
(.-hildren Kystem.” 

A “ History of the English Poor-Law,”® by' Sir George Nicholls, 
given us, contrary to the mudoru fashion, far more than its .title seems 
to promise, it is not limited to any dry detail of enactments, with 
the dates of thdr passing and amending; but continuously presents the 
special subject in its conuexioii with the national history, and its or¬ 
ganic growth Sut of gener^developments of society. To use the 

autlior’s words— * 

• 

“All cuactiuents afTcctiiig tlie industrious classes, orbcaring materially upon 
tli(! condituiu of the |H:oplc, arc regiuded lus jiarCuking juorc or less of tlic na- 
hire c)!' a Poor-Law, eicry such eiiactinent being iiitcndod, if uot actually cal- 
fulatcd, to pivvent tlie occiirrejicc and spi'C'ud of pt)vcrtv, or else to apply a 
remedy wherever poverty existed in sueh a form, or to such an extent, as to be 
a nuisance or source of danger to the community.” 

Written with sueh a scojk:, in a stylo almost uniformly concise, and 
by a man who has long a])plied his energies to the execution of the 
existing law, and boon a steady advocate of reform, this book has' 
strong a priori claims to attention. Indeed, a rral history of this 
nature forms .*1 jiroper basis for argunienl(|^whatever our foregone con¬ 
clusions— whether we admire the Union’sj'stcm or not; whether we 
regard the rtdief of ]>overty only as a removal of what would otherwise 
be “ a nuisance or source of dangeror, lastly, whether we eiitei'tain 


. ® “ Die NaturgeHcbidite der Arlicrt, hIs U rundliige filr die volkeweiibHchaftlichen 
Disuipliiicn.” VonLsoi^uldBesser. ^muth oder Arbeit. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
!1 boo. 

^ “A History of tlie English Poor-Law, in counci^ion witli the Legislation and 
other circvunstances affecting tho Condition of Uie People." By Sir George 
Nu'luills, K..C Late Poor-Liw CominiMsioner and Sucrutaiy to the Poor-Law 
Boiinl. In Two Volumes. London: John Murray. 1851. 
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a hope that institutions an' not impossible which, by affording greater 
facilities for the acquisition of property, might raise largo numbers of 
fellow-creatures to a higher level of knowledge, morality, and humaaiity, 
and, so to speak, abolish pauperiiwn by tenmng to retluee its causes to 
those inhei-ent in iho nature of things alone. “ In every country,” 
says the author, “ and in all states of society, destitution has existed, 
and from the nature of things, will ever continue lt» exist.” This wc 
are far from denying. Differences of talent, of energy, of longevity, of 
bodily constitution, are causes,, inscpai'able from the natui'e of things, 
which must ever tend to reduce men to poverty ; but does not a “ tles- 
tituto class” of from 4.S to 6 per*cent, of-the population argue some¬ 
thing defective iuthe organization of |ociely—a psoporiiou urhieh does 
not include ^ those who are desperately struggling to shun ofheial 
help, nor those who are relieved and kept alive by private charity ? 
Mureuver, is the guarantee against crime which the present Poor-Law 
contains, so cheaply bought %' 500,0007. yearly r and is the degrada¬ 
tion which its operation entails—degradation which reacts on the 
whole framework of society—so inevitable that we should not look out 
for fairer means of meeting the evil ? Lastly, could there he no better 
incentives to work found slumbering in human nature than the harsh 
rqpulsivcness aimed at in the present manner of relief ? 

It is gratifying to find a man of Sir (Jeorge Nicholl’s prautical exjie- 
nence contending for codification and for the abolition of the law of 
settlement. The latter of these mcasui'cs shoidd precede, in order to 
jmrgo the “ rudie indigesta^ue molex ” of much useless iuciunhrance. 
Our Lnglish tenacity for existing institutions has never been more 
marked than with regard to this nnfortimate law. Mr. Jlaines ob¬ 
served in Parliament “ that from the ^ae of Charlcs^I. downwards, 
he could nbt find a single writer or sp'atfc* of reputation who defended 
the ]>nnciplo of settlen'nit, which, on thtieontrar 3 ',hatl been condemned 
by authorities of the most respectful consideration.” Among these 
authorities are Adam Smith, Mr. J^itt. and Oommittee.s of the House 
of Commons from 17Ji5 to 1647. Yet still the “y/eJa? adxcripti” .ire 
expensivclv restored to tlieir local habitation. 

“ Pree-i’rade in Land Is the title of a pamphlet intended to advo¬ 
cate the measure brought foru'ard lately by Mr. Locke King to make 
the land of intestates devolve like the personalty under the Statutes 
of Distribution. Thi*. is accompanied by a summary of arguments 
and statistics in lavuur of subdivision ol* land among 'a peasant 
population. There is not much that is new in the pamphlet, and 
it is loosely written, and rell of grammatical blunders. But it is 
evidently the production of an honest thinker, warmly interested in 
his subject. Its main fault is, that it contsiins no estimate of the 
effect of the change desired upon the ac-tual England of the present 
day, a]»airt from the abstract advisability of the iteration. England 


*• " Froe-Trade in Land: an Inquiry irto tlie Social and Commercial Influeiioo of 
ti>e LawH of Succcflaion and the System of Entails, as affecting tbo Laiiil, the 
Fariuer, luid ilie Laljourer: Jfith Obserratiinis on the I’nuisfor of Land,” By 
Jainrs Iteal. London: Jolm Uhapnian. I.sr<S. 
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is pasHing year by year more decidedly under tbe sway of the middle 
closes. That this sway is something very dilTorent from that of the 
bourgeoisie of Louis I’hilippe is greatly owing to the influence of the 
aristocracy. It may be that hereafter this state of things should be 
exchanged for the rule of the masses under the influence, of the middle 
classes, and subdivision of laud may be the proper meaM to effect this. 
But this leads us into many complex problems, sodal and x^olitical, 
and if no attempt is made to solve or even to state them, we gain 
little by reading declamatory pamphlei# like that before us. 

The subject of registration of lands, so important to all who have land 
to buy or sell, forms a fertile theme fur pamphlets hy lawyers; and 
any means whereby^the cost of the transfer of land could be lessened 
is of such great social interest, that these pamphlets will attract the 
attention of many besides professional readers. Wc have two now 
before us; one by Mr. Goodeve,entitled “Shall we Transfer our Lands by 
"Register y”® and the other, entitled, “ Shall we Simplify our Titles ?”® 
The latter is a pamphlet of great ability and originality, and is evi¬ 
dently written by an author who is master of his subject. The pur¬ 
pose of Mr. Goodeve is to raise objections to'the plan of registaation, 
and lus arguments are more or less valid against most of the schemes 
hitherto laid before the public. But they tlo not appear to us to 
touch the plan proposed in the rival pamphlet. And we think this 
plan may be comprehended even hy persons uninitiated in conveyancing. 
It is proi)Osed that every deed of transfer shall eodtain the name of a 
person having absolute power to sell ttio jiroperty transferred. The 
name of this person, together with the names of the parties to the 
transfer and the description of the property transferred, would be entered 
on the register? When the mw owner of the property wished in his 
turn to convey it to anoth^all tliat would be necessary would be, 
that the jiersou oh the register should a‘i)pear hy the register to sub¬ 
stitute in his j)lace another n*presentative of the,estate. The object 
of all this i.s, that if the persons on the regi.ster were shown to have 
concurred in the transmission, of which the register itself would fur¬ 
nish proof, the title w'ould l>e clear and indisputable. Thus the heavy 
expense of investigating the title -would he avoided; and it is this 
expense which forms the 'heaviest item in the cost of selling or mort¬ 
gaging lantl. Of eourjfo every person appearing on the register would 
Iw bound to see that the interests of no one claiming under the deed 
by which ho was appointed, should be prejudiced hy his act. But this 
woTild rest hetw'een them and him, and tjurd persons would only have 
to ascertain the fact, not the propriety, or his concurrence. The plan 
is accompanied by an ingenious system protecting the real owners of 
the pro}»erty against improper transfer; hut to give any notion of the 
mode in which it is intended to work would carry us too far into legal 
minutiae. 

_ I ^ _ 

^ “ Shall we Transfer our Lands by llugistor f A Letter to the Lord Chancellor 
on the (Joiitemplatcd Transfer of Limd by Kegistor.” By Joseph Goodeve, Esq. 
London: Bruiting and Co. 1854. 

B “ Shall we Simplify our Tides!” By a Conveyancing Barrister. London : 
Wildy and Sons. 1854. 
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Th(‘ institutions and principles of the “British Commonwealth”' 
have found a clear and high-minded commentator in Mr. Homersham 
Cox. The author is right when saying that he could find no single 
and convenient treatise of parallel scope in our political or educational 
literature—^no book in. which “ the modern pnnciples of tlic British 
constitution are sj’stcmatically disermsed and elucidated by reference 
to the actual state and numerous institutions of our Government.” 
W 9 could have wished a -larger historical clement in his pages, seeing 
that the book may come to second the efibrts of school and collegiate 
instructors in this growing featu^ of English education; but, on the 
whole, Mr. Cox’s task has been well and faithfully executed. His 
style is vigorous and precise, and sometintes, as dh pauperism and the 
urgent need of remedying its evils, on the importance of the British 
colonics, and on the iuilu^nces of secret diplomacy, it glows with 
delightful earnestness and vitality. The following^ passage may give 
an idea of our author’s breadth and earnestness of conviction: 

“ Aguin, them arc those who, adniittiug the doctrine of a social compact to 
be abstractedly true, urge tliat it is a ilaugcrous doctriiu*, aud ought therefore 
to bi^oiiccidcd. 1 am niorc concunicd to abceilaiii what is true thuu'what 
is deemed safe, consideting the security uhich depends on the simpressioii of 
t(ut]i to be, uusubsiantial aud delusive. If the promulgation of*tlic pruici])lc 
of a social compact be dangerous to a go\ enimciit, the cbingcr is the fault of 
ihe government, not of the jmuciple. A govenunent wliieh htis a right sense 
of its duties, has no JK'.asou to fear because its suhjc<‘ts deem it' responsible. 
It is only the unfaithful steward who denies his stewardship.” 

In giving the author all the credit which' is due to fns labours, we 
arc not prepared to follow’ him in all his views. Indeed, w’c difier 
with him at the outset on a point which he has rightly shown to be 
an (!ssential one in his inquiry into the duties of a Government. That 
these duties are con^prehended in the ‘‘ J*rinciplqg of Morality and 
AVealtl;,” or in other w'ords, that a care for the moral and mat(‘riiil 
welfare of its eitizefis forms the jirimc aud complete duty of a Govern¬ 
ment, we arc faj’ from admitting. There is no more easy a]>proa<.-h to 
that “ paternal Government” which the author wisely elepreeates, 
than so liberal a scope as this. Indeed, it is u carte hlauche w’hieh 
may Ikj very variously filled and empowered. WJiile Mr. Cox asserts 
that the ha]>piiiesK <*f itiiuikind is the general*ol)jcct of Goveminent,” 
and yet attacks tin' “greatest happiness principle” of Bentham, 
because no “ measure of hajjpincss” is assigned, he might have come 
W one step further to .something lilie a solution of the antagonism. 

might have recognised the truth that happiness is essentially 
individual, and theiviore dims not admit of measure; and tliat tlie 
only way in which Goveriimeuls can jiromote the “ liappiness of man¬ 
kind” is by removing all im])odiraents to the individual search after 
happiness. Each man knows best what is good for him. ’J'his 
position removes in theory all other duties sifvc this—to ensure 
security for the fullest and freest individual development. 

^ “ The British Commonwealth; or a Conimeiitiury on the Institutiuns and 
Priiiciphs of British (rovemment.” By lloitiwslumi Cox, M.A., Fellow of the 
Caaiil'iidge Philosophical Society, London; Longman and Co. 1854. 
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A little, unagsiuning volume of “ Political Sketches,*’* By Dr. Carl 
Betalag, contains, without any aid of typographical embellishment, 
and in a style somewhat unusra’as yet to rae shackles of a foreign 
idiom, some fruit of honest thoiight and observation. The writer was 
a young professor of phil^phy in the University of llostock, when, a 
few years ago, the setting-in tide of absolutism drove, him an exile 
to our shores, with so many other worthy and gifted men. This event 
gave him fitting opportunity to review the troubled period of which 
we speak, and “ to compare the ])oliticifl condition of the Continent, 
and especially of his own country, with that of England,”—meaning 
by his own cotmtry, Germany, and not that petty section of it, 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin. Bemafning faithM to his hberal principles, 
he has not failed to discover “ in loss a gain to match,” but has found 
reason to correct his views of the method of realising those principles 
hy a study of our English polity and its manner of working. His 
cha])ter» on “Universal Empires and Russia,” the “Failure of the 
Revolutions of 1848,” “A Chapter of Prussian History,” “Diplomacy 
and a Revision of the Map of Europe,” contain much that is valuable 
in suggestion, not only to his fellow countr 3 mcn, but to us who would 
do well sometimes “,tt» see ourselves as others see us.” 

A new edition of “ Bricfe fiber Sta.'itskunsi,”^ by Victor von Strauss, 
brings before us a book which we expect to he in some degree piquant 
and vigorous, when we learn from the preface that the first forty-seven 
pages have been suppressed hy the Prussian authorities. But cither 
tlie spirit of the author, suddenl}' deserted him at the forty-eighth }>age, 
or if the suppressed portion was like that published, we should have 
thought the most timid ofiieials might have allowed so innocent and 
feeble a production to appear in full. The book bears throughout tbc 
impress of a weak, amiable mind, sick at the social evils wTiieli may 
well make any lionest German despond, and glad to clutch at a few 
straws, which it is pleasant to heUevc will keep the'state from sinking. 
The author reviews in turn the condition of the peasantry, the nobility, 
and the bourgeoi.siu uf Germany, and finds them all going wrong,—the 
peasantry eaten up by subdivision of land and poisoned by rationalism, 
aud the nobility' and the burghers equally fallen from their ideal. His 
remedies arc of two kind.s, moral aud social. The latter mainly con¬ 
sist in ^ving suBstaiitial and definite organization iiO the diffcTent 
ranks; in creating, for instance, local associations of peasants, aud 
guilds a^ corporations of burghers; the,great object of this organi¬ 
zation being to confront and ovcrjiower bureaucracy. The moral 
remeily is to foster the spread of pure spiritual teaching, on tlic basis 
of those truths which ai'c held in common by all churches. There is 
imiloubtudly a sort of truth in this. Cle^l}' one of the chief tasks of 
the modern world is to impede excessive centralization, and to foster 
charity and zeal. Rut to state this, and to apply it in any practical 
way to such a country sis Northern German}'', ai'c tilings immeasurably 


•* “Political Sketches: Twelve Chapters on the Strucrglcs of the Age.” By Carl 
Betslag, Dr. Phil, of Berlin, &m. Ijondon;. Robert Theobald. 

• “ Briefe uber Staatskuiist. Sooial-Politik." Neue Ausgabe. Berlin. 1854. 
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different, and very little approach to a practical applicatum is made in 
these Lettera. 

Under the startling and somewhat aggressive title of “The War: 
Who’s to Blame a Mr. Macqueen has inflicted npon a patriotic 
public a wholly unpatriotic volume. To use a recent ministerial 
phrase, he has been laboriously “ pottering” among “ blue-books,” and 
has got himself into infinitdy tortuous errors for his pains. True, his 
vision is singxilarl^ oblique on this question. He sees llussia only 
thwarted in hm: fair schemes fbr civilization, and bullied in her laml^ 
like innocence and good-will; he traces the evil chiefly to “ one man at 
St. Petersburg,” but .that not Nicholas, but Sir Hamilton Seymour; 
he loudly resents Bussia’s infringed* rights with regard to the Holy 
Places, and where argum^t fails him shows extensive familiarity with 
the Apocalyjise. We have not space to expose Mr. Macquecu’s 
numerous logical and historical errort;, or to condemn, as they deserve, 
his sinister conclusions. We wholly withhold our judgment ofathe war 
in reading through such lengthened misinterpretation as to who is to 
blame for it; and at the close of the book our, at first, suspended ceii- 
Burc, falls only on Mr. Macqiiecu. 

That indefatigable jurist, Mr. Leone Levi, has given to the public 
ahother careful, and in this instance, admirably compendious digest of 
hih researches in Mercantile suid Intcimatioiial Law.^^ In his former 
ehvboratc volumes the author compared the mercantile codes of iieai*ly 
all commercial countries; in the present work he has devoted more 
exdnsivr' attention to our own system and its important relations with 
the siTnilar institutions of Prance and America. We had every reason 
to expect a useful manual for the merchant and lawyer from the gn;at 
special knowledge of Mr. Levi; but his perspicuous mctliod has enabled 
him to satisfy the growing wants of general inquiry as well. Helicviiig 
that a wide-spread aoquaiutance with the actual state of the law is tlie 
best guarantee foi» safe and comprehensive reforms, we rcgmtl thi.i 
latter merit with peculiar favoiu*. We therefojc cordially agree witli 
our author when he presses the educational claims of his subject, and 
expresses his belief that defective codification may be, to some extent, 
supplied by the publication of ably condensed manuals. When the 
Massachusetts scheme of common instruction pro])Osed tliat there 
should be no child in that state who could not at lewt “ read the good 
laws of his country,” it briefly embodied what we must think an essen¬ 
tial idea of education in any self-governed community. Buc|unquiries 
comprise a mental discipline sufficient to redeem the instru^ioii that 
would adopt them from any charge of mere slavishncss to results. We 
must look to the legal training of the Boman, if wc would estimate 
one of the chief elements which helped to form the masculine whole¬ 
ness of the Boman character and intellect. * 

m **The'War; Who's to ’Blame} or, The Eastenf Quention inTestigated from 
the Official Documents.” By James Macqueen, Esq.. F.R.G.S., &c. London : 
Janws Madden. 1864. ' 'i * h . 

“ “ Manual of the Mercantile Law of Gd?at Britivin, &e." By Leone Levi, 
Leciiirtr on CorumerdaJ L*w at King’s College, London, &c. &c. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 1804. 
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The book before us effectively groups together the laws which relate 
to iiitoruational commerce, to the mercantile profession, to partnerships 
and companies formed for commercial or banking operations, and to 
the most useful mercantile instruments, as bills of exchange and pro* 
missury notes. A future work will be devoted to the subjects of 
agency,. shipping, insurance, and other supplementary considerations. 
The question of partnership en commandUe h^ now become so dardinal 
a toj>ic of legal reform, that the carefc\jl examination of its merits by 
Mr. L<‘vi—BO difiereut in its temper and depth from the loose or bluster¬ 
ing assertions most in voguc-^will lie read with unusual interest. We 
cannot then follow him, howevep briefly, through his formidable oppo¬ 
sitions o^fact and argument; the conciseness of his style would leave 
us no ulteniative but to quote his entire chapter. It wml, however, lie 
readily presumed by there who think and observe, that he sees little iu 
our present system to counterbalance its ma^old anomalies and 
evils. *Englaud owes her grandest triumphs in the way of united 
otlbrt to exceptional partnerships with limited liability. The 'Scope of 
our author also necessarily brings him face to face with certain repul¬ 
sive fact,s as regards the legal position of women. Wo will quote his 
few plain words; they are more to the purpose than much fashionable 
outcry on the subject:— 

“ The disability of married females io trade on their own account arises from 
the fact, that as by law all the property of the wife^ is vested in her 
husband, she is deprived of the means of satisfying private engagements 
Owing to the new relations in which she stands, all transactions into which* 
she had entered before her mairiage, which require a continued assent to their 
subsiijtencp, arc all by marriage brought to a close. Thus*a submission to 
:xrbi1r:i1ion is avoided, » partner»bip is dissolved, and an agency is thereby 
recalli'd The dis'abihty of married women is even more concixisive than that 
of lufiiuts, inasmuch as the acts of an infant arc voidable only, and they may 
be raiiiied at full age, but the acts of a married woman arc absolutely void.” 

“ 111 Kngland, a miuried woman living separate, from her husband, and 
having a separate maintenance, except vmcre the husband has abjured the 
r(‘:ilm, or inis been transported, cannot engage iu trade; and nmtlicr she nor 
her husband, uidcss the latter had acquiesced to it, would be bound by the 
eiigag(‘ineiits resulting from her trading. In Scotland, the enga^meut so 
contracted would be obligatoiy, aud might be unforced iq;ainst bersmf and her 
husband. By the custom of liondou, a married woman may trade as a single 
woman, but the trade must be carried on iu the City only, on the sole account 
of liic wife, and the husband caimot intermeddle witl^ii.” 

Now w'hero lies the right among these conflicting laws and customs P 
In the case of the general law, who may trace the social windings of 
the wrong ? We arc fully aware that there are many men, and women 
too, whose lot leaves them nothing to wish for from any change of the 
law—whom difficulty or dislike have never thrown back upon its 
present harsh uccessities. This is ignorance. But there are others 
whose experience jirecludcs the bliss of ignorance, but who earnestly 
deprecate interference with what they think a necessary evil. They 
have not learned, perhaps, thatiu other countries the married relations 
have been essentially altered on similar grounds of exjjerience,—that 
by a statute of New York in 1818, and amemlod in April, 1849, it was 
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enacted that the property of a woman, thereafter marrying, should 
continue her sole and uncontrolled possession; and that My married 
woman might inherit, or otherwise receive, property from any third 
person, holding the same for her separate use, exactly as if she were 
unmarried. “ They also manage these thin^ better in France.” We 
do not select the Code Kapoleon as a model in all its laws with regard 
to matrimony. Indeed, is singularly unjust, more espccidly to those 
women who fall under the stjil heavier ban of society, and, in its 
present altered shape, in the matter of divorce. But injustice is the 
mother of immorality; and if we l&ok to the same questionable aspects 
of married life in France, we shall find them flowing, not from the 
laxity of the law, as many supposej but from an unequal rccu^ition 
of true womanly freedom. The suppression of the Bourbon law of 
divorce is one of these causes—^the power oi^mere separation, which 
invites to the violation of a bond not really annulled. The system of 
mariagos de convenance,” is one among many others. 

!Mr. Levi’s sympathies are warmly enlisted in the cause of an inter* 
national commercial law, likely to “ remove the barriers which obstruct 
the expansion of trade, and to cement the universal relations of amity 
and commerce.” We are aware that he pursues this object zealously 
in other quarters, and that, in connexion with a society for that i>urpose, 
formed in Edinburgh, he has taken active steps towards arranging a 
European congress at Paris, during the time of the Exhibition, to 
discuss the sul^cct of an international code, and to he held under the 
auspices of the French government. We trust Mr. Levi’s endeavours 
may meet with much success, fur they aim at supplying a necessary 
complement of the generous and bcneficial^policy of free-trade. The 
enornuniB difiicultics which stand in the way such an undertaking 
are obvious; but its complete aecomplishmout—a thing wc do not 
believe desirable—is Utopian. Commercial law cannot be wholly 
severed from the body of a nation’s legislation, and the latter i.s inti¬ 
mately interwoven with its entire character, its manner of acting and 
perceiving—its individuality. We cannot tliink it wise to do away 
with this individuality of nations, and with the actual orgauizati<m of 
the hximan race, it is happily impossible. It is wcU to ackoowledge 
this at the outset of such a ntovement, in order to guard against wasteful, 
because fruitless, endeavours. There may be perfect active sympathy 
between nations, as between friends, without a disintegration of what 
is peculiar in each; indeed, such sympathy is often more strong and 
rich in results. Uniformity deadens; variety quickens. There are, 
however, inimy laws which have no close or necessary connexion with 
peculiar national developments—mere formula.H, for instance, for authen¬ 
ticating general mercantile transactions. These might be reducc'd to 
uniformity with a decided advantage to all trading nations. There 
is lo possible reason why the drawing, acceptance, indorsement,, and 
payment of a bill should he hedged round with ^flereuces and dilft- 
culties. From a proper arrangement of these, many benefits would 
arise—more clearness in transactions, more extended credit, a greater 
liicility of commercial intol^coursc between nations, and a widwdilfusion 
of all those blessings wJiich follow in the train of unrestricted com¬ 
merce. 
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In translating the general part of Thibaut’s “ System des Pandekten* 
Reehts,”!^ Mr. Lindlcy has made a valuable contribution towards a 
literature of jorispnidence in the English language. The want of 
such a literature is one of the chief obstacles to the advancement of 
liberal views, and the apprehension of great principles, among English 
lawyers. Whm English students attempt to go beyond the barest 
elements of civil law, and to appreciate those^problems which imdcrlie 
the intersecting ground of morals an^ jurisprudence, they are baffled 
by hndiug that their native language offers almost no books worth 
their }>cruBal. Bentham’s writing, full as they are of vigour and 
origindity, are of ik nature to d^er and bewilder, more than they profit 
a beginner. And setting his works aside, what English book on juris¬ 
prudence, written in this century, have we, that we could show to an 
educated foreigner, but the lectures of Mr. Austin? However, a 
demand for such books has now arisen, smd we may be sure the supply 
will be forthcoming. There is an incxliaustible < fund of works in 
Gcnnan and French, on which we may draw at pleasure. If we im¬ 
port miything like all that is really valuable from the store that con¬ 
tinental writers on civil law and jurisprudence have to offer us, we 
shall fmd employment during many years for all wl;o are likely 
to devote themselves to this branch of authorship. We want transla¬ 
tions of some boolcs, not of many, but of those that are eminently good. 
We want selections from, and abridgments of, many others. And 
w'hen the way has been thus prepared, we want works which shall 
exhibib'in an English shape, and illustrate by the comments of English 
thought, the main results at which our continental teachers have 
arrived. 

Translations, then, of suitable works, are the first step in the forma¬ 
tion of the literature we speak of. And there is perhaps hardly any 
work of which a translation could be more acceptable, than the gener^ 
portion of Thibaut’s ^'System desPandekten-Hechffl.” Thegreat nameof 
the author makes it only right, that he should be one of the first from 
whom Englishmen should learn. And the work now translated with 
great care and fidelity by Mr. Lindlcy, is in every way well suited for 
the perusal of English students. It is short; it dwells at some length 
on general principles, and yet descends to details sufficiently to give 
reality and force to the scientific outline. Even where it is unsatis¬ 
factory, it is eminently suggestive. At the same time, since Mr. 
Lindlcy informs us that his translation is designed as an introduction 
to the study of jurisprudence, we must say, that its value as an intro¬ 
duction depends on the amount of knowledge possessed by those who are 
tobeiiitroduced. If aperson is familiar withthe^Institut^” of Justinian, 
and tlie ordinary commentaries on it; with the histoiy of the Roman 
law; with the lectures of Mr. Austin, and the ruduneuts of moral 
philosophy, he may still require in one sense to be “introduced” to 


^ An Introduction to the Study of Jurisprudencobeing a translation of 
the general part of Tbibaut's System des Panddcten-Itccbts.*' notes and 

illustraiioiis by Natlianid Lindl^, of the Middle temple, Ksq., Banuter-at-Law. 
London: Maxwell. 1855. 
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jurisprudence. But Tudesn he comes furnished with this amount of 
prcviras knowledge, he is not very likely to gain much benefit by the 
mtroduction which this book wiU afford him. ^t is exactly the work 
for those who have had such a foundation, and even its obscurities and 
short enigmatic dogmas may to them prove only provocative of 
thought. Still we must not disguise that it is full of Allusions, some 
of wliieh are quite out of the sphere of an English reader, being 
borrowed from the German and the Canon law, and that many of the 
most interesting problems that lie around the threshold of juris¬ 
prudence, are either passed over,'or treated in a very cursory and 
inexhaustive manner. » ' 

The work is divided into two parts. The first treats of laws and 
jurisprudence considered by themselves; and the second of laws and 
jurisprudence considered with reference to their consequences. The 
latter portion, as it is much the longer, so it also appears to us much 
more intrinsically valuable. the side of Austin, the account of the 
nature and sources, of law seems jejune and unphUosophical. Or, 
rather perhaps, it would be more correct to say that the Kcctions of 
Thibaut, in order to have justice done them, should be treated a.s the 
heads of oral exposition. And this w’Ul, we think, be the main use 
which Mr. Lindlcy’s translation will subserve. It will form an 
excellent text book for lecturers at the universities,and elscw'herc to 
expound to their pupils, and will provide them with » vehicle of 
soui^ and definite instruction. And the portion of the book which 
treats of rights and duties, of transactions, that is, the object of rights 
and duties, and of things, the objects of traubiictions, though it does 
but elucidate a division of the subject familiar to all continental jurists, 
is so masterly, and, indeed, profound, that in some of the main points 
which it emhi^es, it leaves nothing to be desired. 

To his translatiun Mr. Lindley has appended a body of notes, 
designed niainly to dpply the principles of the treatise to the English 
law; and to furnish short summaries of the latter as an illustration of, 
or more fre<|uently iis a contrast to, the former. 'Fhese summaries are 
clear and correct, and are given with a lawyer-like precision and care. 
But we must confess we have perused these notes with a conriderable 
degree of uncertainty m to the exact class of readers for whom they 
codld be intended. For they are not confined entirely to the exposi¬ 
tion of the English law, or we might suppose that the object was to 
dwell only on that side of the subject. Two or three difficulties 
relatiug to the miuutias of Boman law are selected out of the hundred 
which the vmrk presets, as matter for long notes, all the rest being 
passed over in silence., It seems, indeed, to be quite a matter of chance 
what^ sul^ect is selected as deserving of a note. And then when the 
English law on any particular point is of a lengthy nature, and cannot 
be compressed into a page or two, we are referred to the ordinary well- 
biowntext books on the subject, the names of which are familiar to all 
.who can have access to them, but wliich are almost invariably out of the 
reach of all non-professional readers. The information is superfiuoiu 
^ lawyers and uselesB to feymen. But we will not dweU on the few 
blemishes of a book whi^ has given us so much pleasure, which is in 
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many ways highly creditable to Mr. Lindlcy, and which gives a very 
hopeful promise mr the future of our juristical literature. 

The object of a small voluma by Dr. Leist, bearing the title, “ Ueber 
die dogmatische Analyse Bomischer Kechtsinstitute,*’^ is to awaken 
a new spirit, and to advocate a new purpose in the study of Koman 
law. The author considers the German lawyer the slave of the corpus 
juris. He acknowledges the immense superiority of Savigny and his 
fellow-labourers over the older civilians; he' makes no scruple in ad¬ 
mitting that Germany has in the last half century given to the world 
views of the civil law far more pi^found, and diore true, than pre¬ 
viously prevailed; but he complains that German jurists are prisoners 
in the structure th'ey have thexiselvcs reared. 1?he corpus juris is 
treated ie& a foimtain of truth, a written word all-sufficing, of which; to 
ascertain the meaning, is to have human law at its perfection.. In the 
first place. Dr. Leist objects, this is to set a value on the compilation of 
.Justiuiati to which it is not historically entitled. It is merely a col¬ 
lection of the opinions and arguments of able men, reasoning, probably, 
on the suggestion of real cases, but not under the responsibility of a 
judiciiil position. And secondly, the corpus juris is not the law of 
Germany. There is a body of customary German law, and it is only 
when it is silent or defective that lioman law prevails. • Tim task -of 
the jurist is therefore to analyse both bodies of law in order to ascer¬ 
tain what their common groundwork, and thus, attaining'a point of 
view wliicn^rill show where they meet and Where they diverge, he may 
bo able to give them each their due place in a comtuon sys^m. It is 
hot to be wondered at that such a jjrqtcst against over-reWerence for 
the Homan law should be made and needed in Germany. For the 
civil law hiis been a sphere in which the great jurists ol modern Ger¬ 
many have laboured earnestly and successfully; and when men devote 
tbemsolves to a study that taxes their iugenuity and elicits their 
powers, and yet is removed from the current of .their daily life, they 
soon blindly idolize wliat they love as being almost a part of them¬ 
selves. To Englishmen it reads like a satire to find our eotemporaries 
speaking of the dangers they are undoigdkij^ from too intimate an 
acquaintiuice with Iloman law. 

in telling the English reader that Mr. EIoss, lector of the Normal 
Gymnastic School at Dresden, has dune excellent service to educatiomtl 
literature by a recent work on “ Calisthenics,” we must guard liim 
against the too narrow idea of his labours whibh that unavoidable 
translation of “ Die Weiblieho Tumkunst”^*^jnight give him. The 
word is comparatively new, even in Germwy, and has only been 
demanded by the late progress of gymnastic science in that country. 
By this title the author characterises a system of female trainiug, 
based oil a study of the peediiar constitution of woman, and a careful 


13 “Uober die dogmatische Analyse RSmiseber BechtsinAitate.” Von Dr. 
Burkard Wilhelm Leist. Jena; 1854. * 

M "Die Wdbliohe Tumkunst.” Fiir Eltem, Lehrer imd Eiziderinnen 
bcarbtdtet vdn M. EIoss, Director der KdnigI, sMiluitnhen ,Tanilehrer-Bildiuigs- 
antalt in Dresden. Leipzig: Weber. 1865. ' 
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iwognition of those duties which, in tho cconomj of nature, fall 
more particularly to her lot. One class excq)ted, we have no 
practical idea of such discipline in England; and Mr. Kloss, be¬ 
lieving that the daughters of the English aristoranicy sur]^>ass those 
of other countries in beauty of form, is at no loss to trace it to 
their superior physical and mental culture. Such substitutes as w'o 
have are often not free from positive injury. Carolfno Rudolphi,. 
quoted by our author, says well of dancing, that “ It is not enough 
lor the dancihg-mastCT to know his art thorouglily; he must also 
know how to imparf it wisely. Children never cease the child-like so 
easily as in their dancing-lessons. If they are not treated as children 
—if their happy inhocency and artleiwnesg is not delicately recognised 
and respected, we may often lose in a few hours what is th6 precious 
prize of a dozen years* solicitude. Not vanity alone, but wholly 
different ideas and feelings, which we could have wished long to 
slumber, shoot up suddenly into, unfortunate precociousness, like hot- 
liouse exotics.’* , Mr. Kloss docs not exclude dancing from his cur¬ 
riculum ; he sees in some of its forms an important help to bodily 
symmetry and graceful case of movement. He would have dances 
accompanied with singing; making them less lady-like, but more 
spontaneous and cbild-like, like the motions of the “airy, fairy Lilian.” 
Such training, while falsifying the maxim that “ children always move 
gracefully until they have learned to dance,” would formA sufficient 
])reparation for more formal evolutions when requisite, xhe second 
division of this valuable work is confined to practical regulations; it 
includes all manner of cxerdsQ, games, swimming, bathing, skating, 
&c., and some valuable chapters on diet, dress, 'and* the general 
rationale of feminine physical culture. The whole is illustratt^d by 
striking wood-cugraviugs, and arranged progressively according to the 
stages of infancy, maidenhood, &c. Tho first or theoretical portion 
gives us tho history and philosophy of gymnastics from tlie Greeks to 
our own days, and devot^ especial consideration to the exertions of 
those German gymnasiarchs who, after the example of Jalmi, con¬ 
verted the youth into patriotic athletes for the national straggle 
a^nst Napoleon, and whom a jealous government persecuted, while 
they gave a new and^ipoitant feature to German education, and by 
derivation to that of France and Switzerland. After examining tho 
gymnastic system of the Swedish professor, Ling, the largeness of 
whose views may be judged from his division of exercises into educa¬ 
tional, therapcuti<^, military, and aesthotical, Mr. Kloss treats the 
theory in its sp^ial reference to woman. He ai^es ably for the 
inqmrtance of this “ weibliche turnkunut'^ in the present state of civili¬ 
zation ; explains the character of the ftmiale organism and its bearing 
on woman’s life and destination; the nfles which follow from these; 
the therapeutical treatment of female diseases; an(j the use oi ditfe- 
reni bodily exeijpises calculated to relievo actual bodily suflering. We 
cannot too warmly recommend this admirably sound and coiupreheu- 
sive book, and are only sorry that in its present form it cannot address 
itself to the English public generally. With some modifications, it 
might prove essentially conducive to an improved national education. 
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T hebe » no more striking indication of the present disturbed 
state of the general mind of Europe, than the great dearth of 
scientific publications during the last few months. Eren German 
science, usually to the full as voluminous as it is luminous, is repre¬ 
sented by a miserable half-dozen tomes; and the subjects of which 
these treat, are, for the most part, so special as to unfit them for dis- 
cussiojQL in this place. What are,we to say, for instance, about Professor 
Juliu.4 Budge’s learned and excellent essay “ On the Movement of the 
Iris,”i except that it is worthy of the most attentive and careful study 
by ever}' professed physiologist ? Tor here assuredly we cannot discuss 
questions as to the origin and distribution of the ciliary nerves, or as 
to whfiiher Professor Budge’s theory that the ganglia are never centres 
of reflex action, is correct or otherwise. 

M. Laurent's posthumous “Methode dc Chimie,”^ deals in like 
manner with grave and important doctrines of that higher chemistry 
which chemists alouo can comprehend, and to them ^one, therefore, 
is it addrc;ssed. M. Biot says of the author, in his preface, that 

“llewis^d and hoped fo put in the hands of chemists a collection of 
symbolic a^logies drawn from cxpcrieucc, which should afford them tlic 
strongest grounds of prolmbilitv, if not of certainly, in the interpretations to 
which they arc contuinally obliged to have recourse. The operations of 
chemical luudysis, applied either to a natural or to un artificial product, simply 
acquaint us ^ith the mean and the relative pro])ortioual widghts of the 
elementary, or reputed elementary, bodies which compose it. Hiey do not 
instrurt us whether the material molecules of their eonstitucnterineiples enter 
into the body in a condition of general combination, same lor all, or if they 
arc diwslrlhuted in it in distinct groups,, combined together without individual 
decomposition and coexisting, each with its special quaiitios, in the total pro¬ 
duct 

It is of extreme importance, however, to decide finally and to fix in special 
ea.scs which of these mteniatives is correct; for we have every reason to 
expect that the reactions of n sptem of material atoms will be difforeut uceui-d- 
ingtovhethcT its rnoleculiu* constitution is homogeneous or hctcrogeiicons; 
and ill this latter case, according to the nature of th6 groups which arc asso¬ 
ciated together. We have, in fact, immcrons examples of bodies which, funned 
of the same simple elements, in similar proportions by weight, liavc very dific- 
rcut ])hysical and chcniica} properties; hut chenucal onansLs cau give us no 
direct indication in these highest problems of ratioual chemistry, since its 
results define each compound only by the elements wdiieh it withdraws from it, 
cither isolated or combined into groups, whose pre-existeucc it docs not affirm. 
So that it has been said, truly enough, that it judges of bodies only when they 
no longer exist. 

" The prc-existui|} condition, then, can only be concluded by induction, based 


1 '<l7el)er die Bewegung des Iris.” Von Dr. Julius Budge. Braunschweig: 
1855. Vieweg. 

^ “MdUiodu de Chimie." Par Auguste Laifrent. Paris: Mallet-BaeheUer. 
1854. 
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upon aaialoj»ics of properiios and of rcacUous; or on purely speculative ideas, 
wnicli, by giving a simple couception for each product, a}iproxnii»tR it, on pro¬ 
bable OTouiids, to tJjoso wilJi wbifb it would seem to be most closely related iu 
its molecular constitution. ^ 

" Now Ibis liberty of iuterpretation wbich'cvery chemist assumes for himself 
in each particular series of rbsearohes, is at present producing a stAte of great 
confusion in science, which will ccrtainl|f incre^e as we adymicc in the study 
of oiganic bodies, where the combinations of' a small number of the same 
simple principles take place in on almost infinite variety. Laureut’s aim has 
been to regulate the exercise of this liberty by subjecting it to uniform wd 
gciirrid Laws. Amon^ the multitudes pf symbolic forms bv wbicb the bodies, 
whose chemical composition has been made known by aualysis, may be repre¬ 
sented, he has endeavonred to select and tg decide upou'thosc which up most 
iu accurdimcc with the present state of science; and winch present the ^aicst 

C iral advantages for the classification and practical study of compound 
cs; approximating those which arc analogous, and separating those which 
differ, by characters so numerous and so marked, that tlie mere msucatiou of 
their s,vnbolic formulae may enable one to forctoU the greatest possible number 
of the reactions wliich they ought to exert, and of tuc products which ought 
to be educed from them.” 

Has M. Laurent succeeded in the execution of his great plan, or has 
he not? M. Biot leaves’ this question undecided, l)ut recoiniui'iids 
Mi Laurent’s work, as highly suggestive, to the attciitioii of clieniists. 

1 'he liTst edition of the work bel ore us® made a eonsiderahlu impression 
upon the world of science: it funned the subject of private (^versatiou 
and of jmblic correspondence betweim scientiJfie men. This a^mtion was 
not, unhappily, excited by the excellences of the book, but its results 
were at least instructive. Profiting by past experience, Mr. Hunt 
now presents to the public “a new edition with correetiojBSits pub¬ 
lisher has been dianged, and Mr. Bohn lias thought the work worthy 
of iueorjiorat^i with his “ Scientific Library.” 

We liav(‘ pcrusedilhe book w'ith some care, and, we regret to say, 
with inueli weariness. Were it not the production of a man who, fur 
son>o reason unknown to us, enjoys a kind of association with the 
science of this country, and the letters to whose name attest the esti¬ 
mation iu which he is held, we should certainly take no notice of the 
work. But proceeding, as it does, from such a well-known pen; 
adopted, as it is, by such a well-known publislier; and introduced hy 
the latter into his store of scientific nutriment for tlie public mind, we 
deem it a duty to inform the said public of the nature of the food thus 
pretented to it. 

We cannot say that the food is fresh and wholesome. We caimot 
even say that, though a little fly-blown here and there, the mass of it 
is still sound. The work is intellectually rotten throughout. There 
are some men of good minds, who yet seem to lack the symmetry of 
thought necessary to tlie arrangement of* a scientific subject—who 
have tihe knowledge, without the power of clear commnuicatireucss; 
such men, though they may write obscurely, never write nonsense. 
But in the work before us, obscurity and absurdity exhibit themselves 


® Elemcntaiy Phyaios: an Cntrodactiofi to tiie Study of Natutal Philosophy.” 
liy BoLert Hunt, F.K.S. Landou : U. G. liohn. 
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in appropriate eompanionsliip. Mr. Hunt advertifids hw “ intimate 
association with institutions which are devotW to the diffusion of use¬ 
ful knowledge”—his conviction that is quite possible to render every 
truth intelligible by the most simple language”—^his intention “ to 
give accurate information on every important fact connected with 
phjsies, and to exl>laui the experimental evidence by which each law 
has been developed.” And'wlm'^ is iho result of this large promise P 
A book in which the plainest truths of science are crippled and defaced, 
and whoso ex})erimental evidence”' soifietinies indicates a mind dis¬ 
qualified by nature, or bj habit, from pursuing aright the simplest 
physical inquiry. , 

The# are hard words. We kifow it; but we should state the oppo¬ 
site with 'tenfold alacrity, if Mr. Himt had given us grounds fur so 
doing. A certain degree of severity is needed; for this book was prac¬ 
tically condemned befive, yet here wc have it again. It may, however,* 
be retorted that this is ” a new edition, with corrections.” Now nine 
out of ten of Mr. Hunt’s readers will infer from these woids that the 
work has bi*en a second time through the press. But is this the 
case P In the first edition some very ill-favoured en-ors had been 
pointed out; in the present issue we find the leaves in which these 
errors occuired removed, and new' leaves, ” with corrections,” jiastcd 
in their places. Beyond this m'c can discover no improvement. 
Mr. Bohn, however, is in error if ho supposes that the removal of a 
few local sores can materially alter the constitution of a work so ratli- 
cally diseased; and we question even the prudence of endeavouring to 
efioct i he sale of such a volume, by introducing it where its tendency 
nmsti be to diffuse a kind of moral miasma, and infect with its own 
bad (‘liaracftcr the whole “library” with which it is connecied. 

The selection of a few examples will justify our censure, hut they 
will fail to convey a true notion of the real character of the work. 
Nevertheless to such we must confine ourselves. In jlhgc 13, 
Mr. Hunt, speaking of the flattening of hoops, the divergence of 
governor balls, the destruction of fly wheels, and the shortening of the 
polar diameter of the earth by rotation, goes on to observe:—“ It may 
appear difficult to conceive how light Iiodies, free to move, are not 
thrown off from the surface of the eai’tli into s])ace, under the influence 
of motion. It will be shown that the power of gravitation is !io nicely 
halanciiil against the result of the earth’s revolution, that the lightest 
down floating in the air swims in the calm equilibrium of two forces, 
apparently undisturbed.” Thi< may be very pretty poetry, but it is 
very false science. The tendency of bodies to % away from the 
eaath’s surfitce is greatest at the c(|^uator, and diminishes as we proceed 
north and «outh in the ratio of the square of the cosine of latitude; 
But even at the equator it is only ij^of the force of gravity; hence 
the nice balance alluded to by 1!^. Hunt, exists solely in hid owm 
imagination. Speaking of gravitatimi, in page 42, Mr. Hunt says> 
“ It matters not whether wc throw a pound of iron or a pound of (dialk 
into air, they are each drawn back to the earth with the same velocity.” 
This is not true; old Archimedes would have taught Mr. Hunt an¬ 
other doctrine. In page 44, our author, wishing to give an experi- 
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xnontal proof of gravitation, saysIf we place upon water in a smooth 
pond two floating bodies, at certain distances from each other, they 
will be seen to approach, slowly at first, and eventually to rush rapidly 
together.” Iliis experiment is far better made in a common basin. 
Let the basin be half filled Vdth water, and a bit of wood, a lueifer 
match, for example, be thrown into it; the end of a pencil, or of the 
finger, dipped into the basin, near‘the bit of wood, will forcibly 
attract the latter. It ‘is a remarkable fact that oiling the pencil, or 
making it perfectly dry, so that it does not draw the water up its 
surface, destroys the effect! It reems almost childish to write thus, 
but Mr. Hunt still needs to bo told that his “ rusl|” is due to ca])illary 
attraction and not to gravitation, aiAl that the most refineJltxperi- 
ments arc needed to demonstrate the action of this force betWeen tw’o 
bodies ujwn the earth’s surface. “ The attraction of one lx»dy upon 
another,” says Mr. Hunt, page 46, “does^ot depend upon the 
mass of the hody tchieh is attracted. .... But this attraction is pro- 
]>ortioual to the mass of the hody which attracts.'* The italics here arc 
Mr. Hunt’s. It is, of course, needless to inform the reader that the 
attraction is mutual^ and depends as much upon the mass of the one 
body as upon that of the other. In page 48, we have the 
following definition of a hyperbola;—If we cut the cone parallel to 
the axis, perpendictdcn-ly from the verte^x^ making a greater angle at 
the base than is made by the side of the cone, the figure obtained is a 
hyperbola.” We are puzzled by the association of “paridlcl to the 
axis,” and “perpendicularly from the vertex.” From the latter 
phrase we should infer that the axis lies in the cutting jdane, the 
section being therefore a triangle. Had Mr. Himt’s love for originality 
been less strong, he might have ensured correctness by simply copying 
this and the preceding definitions from any work on conic seetiojis. 

At ]>£U'c 52, Mr. Ilunt informs liis refers that the earth rotiiies 
from cast to west I If so, the sun strangely mistakes his pl:ice 
of rising; for the diurnal motion of the earth being as Mr. Hunt 
describes it, the apparent motion of the sun ought ■ to Iw from west to 
east. This statement is followed by an attempt to explain how 
a body liberated from the top of a “ weU-ascortained perpendicular,” 
nvill fall to the earth’s surface; the reasoning, if not very edilymg, is 
at least* amusing. In page 73, referring to a diagram oti a 
previous page, Mr. Himt says;—“ the perpendicular line from c would 
then fall without the base, and the structure could no longer support 
itself.” The petition of ‘* the peipcndicular from c,” is not, however, 
the test of stability; it might fall without the base, and the building 
might still be stable. The perpendicular ought to proceed from the 
centre of gravity, and not from the summit of the tower, aS'Oiu* autliur 
has dra^n it. In page 77, Mr. Hunt forsakes science, and relaxes 
into chat “fine frenzy” which sometimes oversiiadows the poetic 
soul, and makes it its own lawgiver. “ If,” he exclaims, “ the force 
of gravity weife increased by any alteration in the earth’s density, the 
bird woMld no longer soar gracefully upon the air, the fleetest animals 
would l*ccome slavish in4heir movements, and even man, unable to 
support his stately position, ‘and gaze upon heavenwith a forehead erect,* 
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would be compelled to crawl slowly over the surface of his world.” Mr. 
Hunt says, *‘any” alteration of the earth’s density would produce this 
effect: but this is doubtlessdue to the fervour of his thought, which ren¬ 
dered swift expression a necessity. For his calmer moments it would 
be an interesting problem to determine the precise amount of change 
n(‘eesBary to make a man’s legs forsake their perpendicularity. 

In his explanation of the inclined plane, page 86, Mr. Hunt 
says:—“ If upon the plane c d, forming an angle x (x according to 
the figure being the height of the plhne), we place a weight a, the 
centre of gravity of the body is no longer at right angles to the plane.” 
We remark hiyu, that Mr. Hunt’s diagrams arc, on the whole, 
cxccedHIgly unhappy and confused; but passing this, it surely cannot 
be necessary to tell a Fellow of the Itoyal Society that the centre of 
gravity is a point, and that it is absurd to talk of a point being per- 
]iendicular to a plane. Mr. Hunt goes on to observe, that the gravity 
of the body resting on the plane “ is decomposed into two forces, otte 
drawing it to the earth being at right angles to the plane, and causing 
the pressure, the other acting parallel to the inclined plane, and forcing 
the weight down it.” We lieg to inform our author, that the force 
“drawing it to the earth” is the total force acting upon the body; 
the force “ causing the pressure” being one of the components of tins 
total force, instead of the force itself. The force which draws the body 
to the earth is at right angles to the horizon, and cannot he at right 
angles to a plane inclined to the horizon. “ The screw,” says Mr. 
Hunt, upon the same page*, “is an inclined plane winding round 
a cylinder, as will be apparent if we take a rectangular piece of paper, 
whose length is equal to the circuiiilerwcc of a glass rod, and wind it 
around,” &c. The sluipe of the paper must be triangular, not “rect¬ 
angular.” “ Friction,” says Mr. Hunt, “ is obviously nothing more 
than the exercise of cohesion and gravitation; and as an illustration of 
its force, let us attach a stone to a string. To lift* it' from tlie ground 
a certain amount of force is necessary; but, if we attempt to draw it 
along the surface, we shall find the resistance considerably increased.” 
T’his, of course, is nonsense, but the beuignity of its utterance disarms 
our criticism. On the subject of friction, we will, for Mr. Himt’s 
information, describe an exjierimcnt:—* A roughly chiselled block of 
stone weighing 1080 lbs. was drawn from the quarry, on the surface of 
the rock, a force of 758 lbs.; it was then laid upoi^ a wooden floor, 
the tractive force being 606 lbs. When the wooden surfaces moving 
upon one another were smeared with tallow, the tractive force was 
reduced to 182 lbs. j but when the load was placed upon wooden 
jxiUers throe feet in diameter, the tractive force was reduced to 28 lbs.’* 
It luay^ be fairly deduced from certain premises of our author, that 
“infimicly greater" means six times greater. In page 97, he 
calls the tangential force the centrifugal force, and concludes the 
paragraph by a passage which, though not remaiicable for its sense, 
emits a pretty sound:—“ An impulsive force is exactly balanced against 
a statical power, and a system of harmony is the result.” 


* Lardiier's “Handbook of Natural Pbilpsopby,” 1. 277> 
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In page 102, Mr. Hunt, while correcting a common prejudice of 
gcientific men. delivers himself of the following oracular declarations:— 
** No form of matter can move without the application of a force, and 
as soon as tlic power applied is expended, the hod^ comes to rest.** In 
page H of his book Mr. Hunt rightly informs his readers that matter 
“ cannot bring itself to rest after it has been moved but here he states 
a precisely opposite doctrine. “ By no strictly logical deduction,” says 
our author, “can we arrive at the idea of motion producing cither light, 

heat, electricity, or chcmic.al afenity.The error, as it appears 

to me, hiis arisen from rcgardinglound as a phenomenon analogous to 
light.” We have no reason to doubt that Mjj. Hunt is a sincere 
believer in his own competence to ofter an opinion on these Subjects. 
It would be useless to advise him to make himself actjiiahitcd with 
the alphabet of science before he plunges into its profotmder doctrines. 
His psychological peculiarities arc manifestly beyond the reach of 
such advice. 

The reader would scarcely thank us were we to go tlirough the 
whole <*f this remarkable volume in the maimer hitherto piu-sucd. 
Passing over the chajiters on “ slightly ehistie fluids,” on clastic fluids, 
on the sonorous movement of bodies, and on electricity and magnetism, 
wc will dAvcll briefly upon the chapters on “ Heat or Caloric,” and on 
“Light and Actinism,” which, if we mistake not, constitute the field of 
Mr. Hunt’s personal “ researches.” We regret our inability to n-port 
favourably even heiv. The book is smitten with the same di.seasc 
from beginning to end. The definition of latent heat, given at page 
33C, has reidlj nothing to do with latent‘heat. “Whatever be the 
state of a body,” says Mr. Hint, in jiage 337, “ it sufters expansion if 
it is subjceteii to a higher tem])erature than itself.” , This statement 
is controverted hy a fact cited in another place. Speaking of specific 
heat, ill page 347, our author states:—“ A simple experiment or two 
will ea.^ily detenaiitc these laws. Place upon a hot plate, side by side, 
two vesseb: containing eijiial weights of water and mercury at a 
imiform tiuii])erature. If, after a period, we examine the temjicratm’o 
of each, we shall fiud that the mctcury will' be much hotter than the 
water; tlie caiiacity of one for caloric being greater than the other.” 
JExcppt i'orthe information of Mr. Hunt himself, it is unnecessary to 
say that the “simple experiment” is altogether delusive. In page 
349 our author obsen’cs, with reference to the heat of the*earth:— 

“ Kvery extended siaimi of oliservations appears to contradict tlio 
hypothesis of a central fire, and to prove that the increase of subter¬ 
ranean temperature is <lue to the absorption of calorific matter by the 
surface, and the gradud conduction of it by the masses of the rocks to 
a considerable depth,” (hic ([uality our author possesses in an emi¬ 
nent dt^ree—a hardiness which enables him to risk-assertion where 
dl knowledge- is absent. M. Dove could inform him that at a depth 
of thirty inches below the earth’s surface the diftenmee between 
day and night, and at a depth of sixty or seventy feet the 
difl'erenee between summer and winter, disappears. “In prac- 
ti'‘e,” says Mr. Hunt, is prevented by clothing the 
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pipes thickly with felt, or some other bad conductor of heat.”. 
Felt radiates heat far better than metallic bodies; it is loss by 
contact with the cold air that is prevented in this way. “ The pheno¬ 
mena of polarization,” says our author, page 376, “will be more fully 
dealt with in the next section . ... it may be described in general 
terms as a power of turning the ray of heat half round; and it is 
regarded as proving that the influence of lateral vibrations are different 
from the onward waves in caloriiie propulsion.” Does Mr. Hunt ever 
reflect that, at the present moment, scares of honest men, whoso time 
is valuable to them, may be taxings their brains to extract sense out 
of this jargon ? 

In the first pages of Chapter VIII. wo have the claims of the rival 
theories of light considered; the doctrine of diflraction; the experi- 
uicnhs of Lord Brougham, which, according to Mr. Hunt, “ certainly 
appear to indicate the existence of an exceedingly refined form of 
matterthe structure of the eye; the camera obscura; tho stereo- 
seojic—and all this before the reader is furnished with the slightest 
hint of the laws of optics. With this defect of arrangement the 
gravest errors are, as usual, associated. Take Mr. Himt’s description 
of th(* eye, }>age 382 —“ In the centre of the cornea is a circular open¬ 
ing, /Ac pupil.*’ This is wrong, there is no such opening; the cornea 
is a perfectly transparent xjm})crforated shell. “ Within it (what ?) is 
the nyetallim IcuSy a transparent capsule containing tho mtreom 
Immour.” This is wrong; the vitreous humour lies behind the crys- 
talline lens, and fills the inner and largest chamber of the eye. The 
crystalline lens contains the crystalline humour. Thus, in our author’s 
doscrijdiou of the eye, we have the cornea libelled, the aqueovH 
humour behind it iguoivd, the wrong humour put into the crystal¬ 
line lens, and the great mass of tho eye behind the “ lens” wholly 
oiuittecl! 

Towards the end of Mr. Hunt’s description of- the sten'oscope, -we 
have tlu* fi)Ilowing statement:—“ Jf we jtlace two candles in such a 
position that when they Jiro looked at by the right eye one covers the 
other, we shall find that when we close the right eye, and look at them 
with the loft, that the hind* candle is no longer screened by the 
front one, but will be eecn about an inch to the left of it** We should 
have no Ingli opinion of the intellect of a boy twelve years old, who 
could not give a better account of this experiment than Mr. Hunt has 
done. Wo invite the reader to make the trial with any intelligent 
little boy or girl, and see whether the child will not discover the nou- 
seuso of the concluding words of the al>uve quotation. 

An incorrect photometric law is given at page 391. In j»age 393, 
we have an erroneous interpretation of the compounding of colours 
upon a rotating disc. In page 3!)d!, we have a general statement 
made with reference to concave mirrors, which is true in a particular 
instance only. In the same page, a very absurd remark occurs regard¬ 
ing the images produced by a convene mirror. In page 395, Mr. 
Hunt has drawn a' diagram explanatory of the law of refraction; the 
statement of the law is all wrong. In page 407, the influence of the 
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second prism used in recompounding decomposed light is misin¬ 
terpreted. “ According to the unduktoij theory,” says Mr. Hunt, 
“ these dark lines (the lines of Fraunhofer) are supposed to be pro¬ 
duced by the depressions in the wave of the luminous ether.” He 
may attach a meaning to these words; we are unable to do so. 
“ Coloua*d rings,” says our author, in page 429, “ are formed about 
the axes of such crystals as have two axes, these being intersected 
by the form of a cross as shownin the upper figures of the frontispiece.” 
The figures referred to are descriptive of the phenomena of crystals 
possessing one axis, and not those,of bialial crystals. 

iiut wo are wear}' of our task; and the reader mil, doubtless, grant 
us exemption from the fiirthcr hackifig of this scientific corpse. We 
should be sorry to believe that Mr. Bohn, on taking the book under 
his protection, was aware of its real chai'acter. 

The great Micromegcut of Berlifc, Professor Elirenbeig, has just jmb- 
lisheil a W’ork,* which is tlic very reverse of those excellent little 
tracts of Mr. Parker’s, the “ Small Books on Orcat Subjects,” iiiusinucli 
as it is a very great book on very small subjects. Bvciyone knows 
that some fifteen years ago, Professor Elireiiberg put foHh a huge 
folio, illustrated by correspondingly mighty plates, on the ” Fufiisory 
Atiimalcules.” It might well have taken the old title of the Invibible 
World (not Satan’s) Displayed,” its object being to show that there 
is a vast living world of wliich the.unaided faculties give us no 
evidence; that size is no necessary condition of vitality or of high 
* organization, but that the microscope opens up new worhls as wonder¬ 
fully jMiopled as those which the tcleseopc reveals, or rather, we would 
sayjivith due deference, which the telescope was su 2 >}>Oi»ed to riwcal, in 
Ihe dark ages before the Master of Trinity. Greater service was never 
done to science than by tlie publication of the “ lufusiou’s-thiorchen,” 
and it is one of the most remarkable monumentB ever raised to his 
own reputation hy the suigle-handed labour and })orsevering energy 
of one mail. 

Nor in ])oint of accuracy of obsci’vatiou is it less wonderful, for 
although there arc many scattered matters of detail which have required 
amendiug, yet as a wliole, the accouiH of the creatures of uhich it 
treats is, so lar a.s the facts go, singularly correct. Professor Ehreji- 
berg, however, has been by no means so successful in interpreting his 
own observations. Finding wonderfully complicated structures in 
some croatim*a, whose total size would swm to have precluded tlio 
possibility ol the existence of organs within their minute frames, the 
l*rofcssor apjKjars to have become liaunted with the notion that corre¬ 
spondingly eompUeated structures must exist everywhere, and he per¬ 
sisted in seeing in the sj>i>t!s and gaps of a monad, the representation 
of all the organs of the highest animals. 

Now, that a man’s hobby-horse should be hard-mouthed and run 
away with him is too common an event to excite either suriwise or 


, /• “Mikro-Gcolope: cIm Erden-und l^keu-Schaffende Wirken des uiiaiditb.-u- 
Ucmeu Hdbrtstandjgeu Lebenfauf dor Erde.” Von G. G. Ehronborg. Leipzig: 
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reprobation. JImmnvm est. . But if, in addition^ that unruly steed be 
vicious, and show a tendency to biting and kicking, which we regret to 
say is too much the case with Professor Ehrenberg’s, it isAigh time 
to take measures for the public‘‘safety. Every one but I^fessor 
Ehrenbcrg now knows perfectly well that one*ha]f of his Infusory 
animalcules are not animus at all, but minute and low oiganized plants; 
that the oiganization which ho attributed to the Infusoria proper does 
not exist—^that a great number of his genera and species are mere 
transitional forms; and that among the^otifera a great number of the 
oi^ans liave a structure and function totally opposed to what he 
imagined. All thi^would in no way detract from Professor Ehrcn- 
berg’s high and well-deserved re}tutation, if he would accept the modi¬ 
fications df his views, which the labours of those who work upon his 
foundation—^labours which, perhaps, would never have been under¬ 
taken save for his preliminary clearing of the ground—have naturally 
and necessarily introduced. . 

Instead of taking this course, which would ensure the tender and 
respectful consideration qf all younger workers, Professor Ehrenbcrg dis¬ 
gusts every one by the ridiculous pertinacity with which he endeavours 
to forc**^ the *• lufiisiou’s-tliierchen,” the whole “ Infusion’s-thierchen,’* 
aiid iiothi^ig but it, upon Science, and by the intolerant and oi)pres.sive 
manner in which be exents bis necessarily great influence. "When will • 
men «»f science learn that our knowledge is the knowledge of our tiipe 
—that absolute truth is nuattainablu—^that all our theories, however 


well founded, and however grand, are but myths, which enable us to 
gras]) for awhile that fragment of the incompreheilsible universe wliich 
has presented itself,—to float thereby on the siiicface of the great 
abyss until some larger frEu^ment come within our reach and the old 
is deserti'd for the new ? Professor Ehreuberg has assuredly not learnt 
this lesson ; for in this new “ IVIikro-Geologie”—a work which must be 


regarded us a sort of su])i>lcnH’nt to ami practical ap)dicatioii of the dis¬ 
coveries made in the Jutusion’s-thierclien,” and vvhieli is, if possible, 
more niarvellous, both in mass of details and in absence of anything 
like scientific digestion, than its predecessor—he adheres with specif 
tenacity to all the errors of the latter. The Baeillarise are animals, and 
liavo eyes and various other organs, and whoso asserts the contrary is 
either blind or incapable, &e. However, it is no affair' of oms to 
prevent Professor Elirenherg from doing liiri best to dimiiush the force 
and value of his own eminent lalwurs, and without adverting further 
to jieeuliarities which must cause the greatest regret to hi'< most 
sincere well-wishers, we sutgoiu his own account of the contents of the 
“ Mikro-Geologie.” 


“ Annllicr result is the definite recognition of the fact that, M'ithour present 
optical incuus, the earth jm'seuts through all parts of its atmosjfiieri^ and of its 
surface, above aud below the sca-levcl, from ilic summits of its monutams to 
its deejicst rocky strata, the same constantly recurring six classes of micro¬ 
scopic forms, of which I gave a general skctt^iiu l‘'4l and I SIC. All micro- 
scoiiie (.rgamu forms—that is, whatever the microscope has liithcrto clearly shown 
with magnifymg powers of from 300 to 1000 diaflieters—may be arranged so 
far as tliey are. capable of foniiiug rocks and earihs (aiul the soft forms will 

. [Vol. LXIII. Ko. OXXIV.]— Hew »ekies, Vof YH. No. 11. 0 0 
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also fall utulcr these classes! into: A. Silicious bodies—®olygastria, polycist inia, 
phyt-olitharia, aud gei)lithari»i aiid B. Calciircoua bodios—polythalaiuia, and 

W no other kinds of solid organic part:^ no alnininons organisms, 
no purely iron organisms, &c. Of these six classes of microscopical beings, 
establisiiVd and named by me, three possess an indcj>endcnt life; three are the 
often massive fragmeiits of the skeleton, or of the shells of nnknown or of 
knomi forms of the same or other classes of organisms. Possibly the geoli- 
tliana, nmre particularly, will gradually be grouped' apart, inasmucli as their 
silicious forms ai’e often very peculiar.. The pliytoUtham are silidous parts of 
huid plants or of sponges; tlus zoohtl^pria are principally portions of rodiata or 
of nioUnsca. Both of tlicsc vicid particularly interesting geological charac- 
tciislics of rocks, which would be lost %%ithout due attention to tlicm. Polv- 
tluiluniin, polycistiuia, and gcolithana are entirely marine productji, no fresh- 
watiT fohns of the kind being known. Polygastria, phytolitharia, and /ooli- 
iharia occur in fresh water and in the sea, but many ionns of them dcfimfcly 
characterwe Uie one or the other; they contain purely marine and purely fresh¬ 
water genera and species, together with others that inhabit both media. 

“ It is oil these relations that the plaiiof the work is liascd. 

“ PnisT Division. I'renk-tcatcr FurmaUnm .—&iuth Pole, Australia, Asia, 
Africa, South aud Korth America (!Nurth Pule), turope. a. Present eiKich; 
b. past epochs; c. volcanic products. 

, “ SneoKP Division. Munue Fomafiotrs. — Southern Ocean, Ti'oj'ieal Ocean, 
Northern Occjm. a. Present epoch; b. past, epoch; c. volcanic prodnets. 

“ TTrinn Division. Tkt' lAving InhahifanU of the Atmosphere. 

“ The atlas illustrating the work, consisting of forty-one plates, is hero pnb- 
liblicd, with twenty-four and a half sheets cxplanatorv of the plates and hi.\ 
mid a lialf sheets uf coniparat ive index of munes. In the atlas the living forms 
of past epochs arc nriucipally dealt with, aud those of the present are only 
inU'oduccu for the sake of coiiiparison. 

Tlip text published herewith CAmtaius in ninety-four sheets, sLx sheets ol 
lul reduction aud general views, so as to include llie whole of the first or largc'vf 
diiu-iou of the subject, with the exception of North America and Eiuo])e. 
What is needed to Pomplele the whole, w'ill amount to about tweiitj-Uve 
sheets.’'—pp. xiii.-iv. 

We cannot refrain from adverting to one or two points, of very 
great importance for the general naturalist, which Professor l!lhrciil»erg 
considers he has established. In the first place, it would seem that 
the I’rotozoa and Protojihyta, of which he treats, are abundimt under 
very extraordinary eomlitions of height and depth. Such forms of life, 
in fact, appear to tlourish at heights above 10,000 fedt on land, far 
above the suow-levd of the place where ttie observations were made, 
and at depths of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in the sea. These facts 
.arc of great importance, in relation to the distribution of higher forms 

life-—many of which subsist on protozoa and protophvtii/—^inasmuch 
as it reduces the question of their limits from one of the'supply of food, 
to phj'sical conditions of light and heat. 

Speondly, Professor KhWberg draws this remarkable couclumon 
from \m examination of ibssil forms, that the oldest Infusoria, whether 
ca -boniferous or silurian, lielong to the same genera, aud often to the 
same species as the present. It is quite clear, therefore, that any 
Vestigiarian uRpiratiwis Ibr advancement in life, have been remarkably 
inelfl .-tual so far as the^palseozoie protozoa are concerned. 
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An excellent popular view of geology is contained in Professor 
Cotta’s “ Geological Sketches.;”" fuid Professor Sehleiden has issued a 
scries of “ Popular Lectures,”® clever and amusing as all his writings 
art*, u])on *• things in generalat least wc know not under what other 
title to group together the following subjects, which compose liis table 
of contents:—Lecture 1, On Foroign Policy in Nature ; 2, On North 
3*olar Expeditions; 3, The Nature of Tones and the Tones of Nature; 
•if, Tlie Souls of Plants; 5, Swedenborg and Superstition: 6, Wallen- 
steiii and Astrology; 7, Scientiiic Mo&nshine. We are not quite sure 
that the title of tlxc last lecture might not have been most fitly pre¬ 
fixed to the whole work. 

While on the subject of popidariring the results of science, \rc must 
advert td Mr, Hopley ’ s “ Lectures’ ’7 and “ Helps.’ ’** We know nothing 
of Mr. Hopley, and his science docs not seem to bo very ])rofound; but 
it> is sound enough as far as it goes, and he is evidently not one of 
those verbose impostors who emasculate the public mind, and degrade 
science to the level of jugglery and recitation, by what is commonly 
called ])opular lccturi|g.” Earnest and truthful do these attempts 
ol’ his, lo bring the grSt i’acts of physiology home to the minds and 
con.M'iciices of the jjcoplc of this country, seem to us to be, and wc 
wish him every success in his advocacy of the great doctrine of the 
physiological foundation of morals. In his Lecture ou Hespiration, he 
says well and eloquently,— • 

But enough lias been said on this great subject*to show that the cleansing 
of llic coiiutry and the caring for the poor, are niatlcrs of the utmost nioinent 
to U.S all. Tfic world, as it advauers, will see more and more how closely tJie 
interests of each division of society are united with the interests of all hcades; 
iiud how each class must better its own condition bv a successful striving fur 
the good of the geucnility. Although this is in all things evident to every 
tlunkiiig miiui, tet perhaps it is in nothing so distinctly ^-monstrablc as in a 
eoiiteuijihition o? thir vast importance of obedience to the hiw of respiration, in 
eonucMon witli tlie renieiiibraiice that it vrill be scarcely practicable for any one, 
whatever be his painstaking, to constantly observe the law, mtil the entire 
pfople of our towns dwell in pure localities, It is seeing the di^culty of observ¬ 
ing tills law, yet knowing the utter impossibility of breathing, even for a few 
minutes, an atmosphere incapable of projicrly oxygenating the vital fluid, 
without more or less injniing the entire system—^llns it is which causes me 
most iinliesit-utiugly to pronounce the cleansing of the country as the greatest 
ediic'ilional question of the day. To purify tne atmosphere for a uatiou is to 
purify a nation’s blood; and to purify a nation’s blood is to improie ilie entire 
nation, physically, intellectually, and morally. For the sake,tlien, of ourselves 
and others, bear we well in mind the truths which science has revealed, and 
bear we in mind that it is in each one’s power to expedife such iinprovemenTa 
as these revelations uataraUy suggest. The worid moves exactly in accord¬ 
ance with the growth of public opinion; and the growth of public opinion must 
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yet nwliilc be slow* Still tlicrc ifes no one possessed o£ sn importsuii truth but 
limy scatter tJic seeds of truth abroad; aud even from sueh seatterin^s will sound 
opuiious spriiif?. And thus it is that even the most humble individual camong 
us is giftod witii the poner of contributing his mite to the bcnclit of the human 
family.” 

Once more wo wish Mr. Hopley all guecess, but we warn him not 
to expect it. This is an utterly idolatrous age and nation— a people 
ivhicli listens to the voice of the living God thundering from the Sinai 
of science, and straightway foists all that it has heard, to grovel in 
its own superstitions; to worsluj) the golden calf of tradition; to pray 
and fast where it should work and obey; and, as c| old, to sacrifice its 
children to its theological Baal. Ho<lr long does Mr. Hopley suppose 
it Avill be before his excellent and seu. ible “ Helps”—his woAl <ff the 
God that we know is —will take the place, in the reticules of district 
visitors, of those fatuous dilutions of the Avord of the God that our 
forofatlicrs imi^ned was, 3 'clept “ Keligious Trsiets?” That time 
will come, but neither in this genenitioii nor in the next; aud wo Avho 
Avork now to that end must labour earnestly |pd faithfully, and with¬ 
out dise<mragcment, though we may not hope to see it. 

Strictly speaking, reviews of Avorks on “jmactical” or “applied” 
Silence do not come within the j>reseribed scope of this article, still 
we shall venture to notice hei’c alTiew edition of Sir Howard Dotiglas’ 
“ Kaval Gnnnerj',” AA’hicli contains iriucli to interest those wlu'. 
have a taste for ordnance of all knids, sea lights, Minie rifles, and 
Crimean e\])cditions. These matters, and a good deal besides, are 
explained, by Sir Howaiyl in a waA*" jjlea.-'aut enoAigh for gem*ral 
readers, though unsatisfaetorv' as regards seicntilic. discussion and 
ae<’uracv of details. An •* aide im'moiro” to a special and iiioclia- 
nical science is no fit A'ehicle for rhetoric and declamation; hut this 
obvious consideration is disregarded in the manual in questioi]. 
And AAT Avould suggest to Sir JfloAvard to omit, in his forthcoming 
Avork on steam navies, all notes of admiration, sneers at shell guns, 
])ufis of Admirals T)undas and Chads, speculations on the imjiend- 
ing Avar witli France. We also protest against his habit of serving 
up stale and erroneous statistics, with a vicAV to save labour or 
siijAport a thcoiy. Wo further advise a reconsideration of such 
]ms.'!:igps as the following, which are curiously inaccurate. “ When 
Ave consider ho\y much our steam navy must be dispersed through¬ 
out the dominions of the British empire, and the concentration of 
that of Franco on the coasts of the country, the comparison appeal's 
very unsatisfactory.” On referring to Sir lloward’s own tables, wc 
iiiul that the British navy possesses 114 effective war steamers, Avhilo 
the French navy has hut ; and that the British navy has further 
07 uviso.s, tenders, Ac., against 04 French. Alse. that we have 04 
sci'RAv-steamcrs, and our Allies but 7. This is what Sir Howard 
Di- iglas calls a “Very unsatisfaetoiy' eoniiiai-ison.” Sir HoAvard’s 
tables inform us that the Briti^h navy has (afloat or building) 
20 serow line-of-battle ships; but the 'British navy has 43 such 
i»hip-,, He tells us tl^j^t the British navy Inis 44 screw frigates, 
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con'ettes, &c.; but it actually possesses 64 such vessels. As for 
uur Allies, the French, Sir Howard Douglas only allows them 3 
screw line-of-battle ships afloat, although the real number that has 
boon launched is 18. Of these last, 14 or 15 were afloat long'bcfore 
Sir Howard Douglas could liave turned'out of hand the proof sheets 
of this edition of the “ Naval Gunneryand there were, also, on the 
stocks, at the same date, about 20 screw linc-of-battlc ships, screw 
frigates, corvettes, <S5c.— dll new vessels^ whose existence, in an 
appendix specially devoted to the sul^t, he ignores. Such blunders 
are superfluous, and might liavc Jbeen corrected at the very smaU 
ex[>cn8e of a subscription to the “Moniieur de la Flotte.’ Amongst 
other instances or inaccuracy "we may cite the followingShip¬ 
building is now being carried on with great activity at Cherbourg, 
where the Pklegeton^ 450 horse-power, and two other steamers, besides 
a tirst-class brig, arc in progress of construction. A first-rate ship 
of the line, the Desaix, is to he laid down on the slip lately vacated 
by the Henri Q^aHre." It so hap]>ens that all these .vessels were 
launched long ago; the Phltgeton having been last year in the Baltic, 
and the brig (the Jieauinamir) in the White Sea! Moreover, the 
Desaix was laid down nearly three years since. All Sir Howard’s 
Mtatements about the Russian navy arc inexact. He is UTong in the 
generalities, and wrung in the details. This is inexcusable, as 
authentic ^counts have l>oeu published in a contemporary. Ho is of 
ojiiniou that British ships are no nuiteh for Russian. ' “ Of w’hat 
avail aa'u 32-pounder shot and 8-inch shells against the 42-pounder 
:uxd 6S-poundcr solid shot of the Russian ships P” ! ! . Such a 
seijitene(‘ is its own critic; unless, indeed, it is intenjlcd for a sarcasm 
on the admirals who lately eommaiidcd British fleets. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the Russian shijis are mt armed as Sir Howard asserts, 
despite the ingenious facts contributed by Admiral Dundas and 
others to Sir Howard’s pages. Sir Howard’s appendix on the Crimean 
expedition is not without interest, and his objections to the plan of 
siege actually adopted are, as far as they go, unanswerable; but it 
iiiubt 1)0 remembered that when the allied armies Ixcgon their siege 
operations, the south side of Sebastopol was ahnost entirely unde¬ 
fended. And we happen to know, fi’om our own sources of informa¬ 
tion, that in the opinion df some of the.highest authorities at St. 
Pi'tersburg, Schastojiol must inevitably have been taken, and that 
without serious loss,to the assailants, if a coujj-de-main had been 
al;itemptcd immediately after the flank Tnnrcfa. Still it is not easy to 
combat Sir Howard’s judgment of the whole issue, or to deny that 
our own imbecility has bi'ought matters to their present p:iss. 
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< 

T he fifth volume of the “ Proceeding of the Pliilological Society,* 
though only just issued to the public, goes as far back as November 
22,1S50, and closes with a paper read on June 25th, 1852, We do 
not attempt to penetrate into the mysteries (rf learned bodies, and to 
guess whether soraCliterajfy motbre or the venial sin of some defaulting 
member who had not yet completed a paper read or to be read, has 
delayed the publication of this little volume. But.wc b^ to observe, 
in the very* interest of its valuable colMitibutions, that there might bo 
great inconvenience connected with such delay. The transa&tious of 
a lean^ed society are mainly intended for imparting their intluence, 
more or less transitory, to some labour of a more permanent kind*, and 
their effect is lesstmed, of course, the longer they conceal themselves 
from the literarj' world, not to speak of the anachronisms they may 
represent, in spite of their real date. Thus, wo cannot help^ thinking, 
that the various works, periodical or not, on suhieets of comjianitive 
grammar, which arc published and publishing in Germany, might have 
derived assistance from the able papers of Mr. Key and Mr. Wedgwood, 
and it is more a matter of chance than of duty (as it would have l)ccn, 
had the proceedings become puhUci juris), \\\ 2 ^ the spirited and in¬ 
teresting jiaper of Mr. Watts, “On the Eidraordinary I’owers of 
Cardinal Mezzofanti as a Linguist,” lias lately been nutic'ed in an essay 
of a similar kind. 

One of tlie firht.papers of this fifth volume of the Proceedings, “ <.)n 
the Position occupied by the Slavonic Dialects among the other 
Languages of the Indo-European* Family, by Professor Trithen,” 
reminds us of the serious loss wc have to lament in the person of it.H 
learned author, a loss dee]ily felt by all those who had the o]t])oi*tunify 
of knowing the amiable disposition and the RUjicriar attainments of the 
> deceased, and who could appreciate the assistance he readily ufiered, 
within the exteu^ive sphere of his enidition, to scholars abroad and in 
this country. A Swiss by birth, but having passed a considerable 
portion of his life in Dussia and amongst the Slavonic tril>es, nobody 
was, jierhaps, more coini^etcnt in this country to treat the subject 
alluded to in his paper, especially as he was supiiorted by a knowledge 
of Sanskrit and many other ancient and modem languages, such as is 
not usually found combined in one and the same Individual. The more 
we regret, therefore, that the sketch he had begun in a former volume 
of the Proceedings and continued in this, has been intermpted by his 
untiracity end. ' 

The essays of Mr. H. Wedgwood, “On the Traces of an Egyjitian 
Origin in the Alphabets of Greece ami Home,” “On English Etj-^- 
mologies,” and “On Words ^onneett'd with the Hoots S»nu and 
Snu. and Krup or Kruk,” are valualde additions to palaiography 


» ^ “ J‘iocetiding<! of the Philslogical Society fi.r IS.'iO-Sl and 1851-52,’* vol. v. 
London yuhlisuod for the Society, by George Bell. 1854. 
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and English ciymologT. Mr. W^lgwood is generally -happy in 
tracing the pedigree of Saxon woFdB-^conq)are, for instance, his ^ymo- 
logies of “to cam, earnest,” “to Have,*’ “to dads’* “to toait,** &c. 
—he must beware, however, sometimes, of limiti^ himself to the 
circle of langttages he makes reforemce to, and of being led astray by 
the apparent dmilariiy of sounds.. Thus, ‘*to beg,” is probably con¬ 
nected with the Sanskrit root bhey** which means amongst others, 
to obtain,” and the' irregular desiderativ^ form, “ hhiksh** wish to 
obtain,” whidi has given, origin to th^ word hhikshtt,** “ a beggar 
and of course the .notion of a “ba&” in which the beggar collects bis 
alms, is foreign to the origin of the latter word. “ To sound*' **to 
t^e the depth of water,” may be better referred to the Anglos “ sya- 
drian** and to the German '"^sond’em** than to the Bret. “son««,” 
seep, stiff*, uprightand wo doubt much whether Lat. nares belongs 
to the class of roots containing the clement “ Snu,” bccause.none of the 
kindred tongues contains the sibilant element before the initial N, 
and a Sanskrit root “ to sound,” appears as the radical of the 

word nasa, related with Litth. iioris, Slav, noc, &c. In his etymologies 
oi freeze** and ^'island,** Mr. Wedgwood coincides with the views of 
Adelmig (s. v. frieem—Eiland), and his explanation of to pound ” is 
clearly countenanced by the use of the German “pfanden” (see 
Adolung, s. V.). 

Mr. Thoxnaa Watts has contributed, besides tbc x^aper on Mezzofanti 
we mentioned before, some very clever olKiervationB “ On the Deva- 
nagari or Sanskrit Alphabet,” the best, i( our memory does not deceive 
us, we have met with in a popular treatise on this subject. “ To judge 
from the terms in which the BevaTiogaii alphabet has been spbl^ of 
by some ])liilologists,” begins-Mr. Watts, “ it might have been deemed 
to be constructed on a system l|^tle short of perfection ” And he 
seems generally disposed to adopt that view, as the only fault he finds 
with the method of the Devaiiagari writing is, that it requires a great 
number of compound letters, wMch increase the number, already great, 
of single forms ; and, as he gra}>lu(;ally describes, have the result “ that 
the student of the language is often, after having made some proficiency, 
not able to read words at sight, but is brought to a standstill by 
arriving at some hitherto unknown duster of consonants, all hanging 
together in a coidiision which it requires both patience and skill to 
disentangle.” lie considers this as a practicsd grievance for reader as 
well as printer, and would prefer, if we rightly interpret his mean¬ 
ing, that the sign in this al])habet which is employed at the cud of 
a sentence to mark the suppression of the vow.d k, which is initurally 
inherent in the letters, might have been allowed the same function 
in the middle of a word, and, we must add, in. the middle of a sentence. 
Wc regret that we cannot share this view of Mr. Watts, and bdievej 
that had it been followed by the framers of that alphabet, it would 
liavc seriously dAmagcd the harmony of method which now exists. 
The system wliieli xu’cvails in the Devauugaxl al])habct is, to represent 
a single sound by a unity of form, and to symbolically indicate, as far as 
this could be done without too great an encumbrance of signs, the change 
a sound undex’gocs' through its connexion with other sounds, by a 
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change intthe sign that represents the original sound. The phonetic 
value of vowels, for instance, is afferent at Ijhe beriming and in the 
middle of words; hence, in Greek the ^)iritu8 Icnis.put over initial 
vowels, but with still greater consistency in the Devaniigari alphabet— 
a full form of the vowel in the beaming, and a contracted one in the 
middle of words. The same observation applies to the use of the 
Viriinia, or the sign deprivingai consonant of its vowel at the end, and 
to the use of compound forms in the middle of a word or stmtence; 
because there is a phonetic difie^ence betw^n a vowelless consonant at 
the end, and one in the middle ^f a word or sentence. We may 
observe this difference, wh^ we pronounce the word “ man” by itself 
alone, or followed by an affix or another word, as in “ manhood,” 

mankind.” To apply the same sign in both cases to the'leitcr fi, 
would, according to the principle of Devanagari writing, indicate that 
the sound n is in both the same^which it is not. The two horns of 
the dilemma are, therefore, these: cither to prefer in general an alphabet 
which conveys the least possible difficulty by presenting the fewest 
possible signs, or an alphabet that imitates the phenomena of sound to 
the titmost perfection. Our modem and ancient al})habets, cxcr]>t the 
DevanSgari and those framed On the same principle, fall under neither 
predicament: they possess either too much or too little of graphic 
matter. The Devan^ari. it is true, encumbers the beginner with a 
greater amount of signs than he is .*iccuBtoiucd to, from ,the study of 
-other languages—^though we cannot quite admit the diffioulty Mr. 
Watts supposes in the deciphering of its compound forms—but it has, 
or might at least have, the signal advantage of com}iclling the student 
to and in a time when teaching is too often c'onfounded with 

cramming the student’s memory, and when a mechanical accumulation 
of undigested matter is too apt to gpss for learning, we consider it, on 
the contrary, as a great boon, that there should exist a laoguage, the 
very al])habct of which invites the iK'giniUT to think, and induces him 
to view language in the light of a natural science and to treat it 
^accordingly. 

Professor Malden has developed, in air interesting paper “ On Greek 
Hexameters,” as he observes lumself, the theory to be found in* 
Thiersch’s “ Homeric Greek Grammar,” viz.:—“ That the Greek 
Hexameter was a compound verse, compounded of two parts, of which 
the fiyst consisted of tv\ o dactyls or spondees, with a close, which was 
an imperfect dactyl, wanting lire last syllable; and the second part 
was the same, except that a short syllable (what is technically called 
a syllabic in qpacrusi) was prefixed to it.” The great number of 
instances he alleges from Homer and Latin poets, as well as the 
conclusions he arrives at with regard to some doubtful cases of 
digamma, we acknowledge as gratefully as we expect with pleasure, 
the paper he promises Ou the Manner in which a large class of 
Greek lyrical metres sprang out of the elements 6f the old Hexa¬ 
meter y 

We conclude the review of this fifth volume of the Proceedings with 
Tcfeiring to four elaborate agd excellent papers of Professor T. H. Key, 
On the Nature of the Verb, particularly on the Ponnation of the 
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Mitlflle and Passive Voice“ On thePcrivation and Meanin|^'of certain 
Latin Words” (two papers) ; arid “ On Vowel Assimilation, especially 
in relation to Professor Willis’s Experiment on Vowel Sounds.” The 
iirst of these papers is a development of the theory first hypothertically 
expressed hy Bopp in the “ Annals of Oriental Literature” (London, 
1820, piige 62), and, though abandoned ^ his ConjugaHont foL 

lowed hy Pott, in his “ Mtymologische ^^schungen,** and again taken 
up by Bo]>p, in his “ Comparative Grammarthe theory—^that the 
r of the passive and middle voice, especially in Latin, is tne represen¬ 
tative of the reflexive pronoun. With the arguments adduced by these 
scholars, and wi^ the facts collected from the Latin, Slavonic, 
Lithuanian, Finnish, Scandinavian, German, and Romanic tengucs in 
Mr. Key*8 paper, we may well consider this matter set at rest, and 
dismiss the ludicrous assnmjitiun wo have scon in the “New Cratylus” 
of Or. Donaldson, “ that the final ur which marks the passive voice i.s 
a mark of the locative case (!)” because, “for the true explanation of 
the ])a8sive, tur and untur, we have a perfect analogy in the particle 
igiturand because, *' acconling to Fisher, igiinr signifies unde, 
postca, turn, and in a Fraguient of the XII Tables it obviously moans 
‘thereupon’ (!!).” However, wo cannot agree with the position Mr. 
Key takt‘« in the first pjirt of his paper, with regard to tlic verb “ to 
bo,” as wc conceive it a matter of great grammatical difficulty to iden¬ 
tify tho vorl is “me” and “cr/crc,” though-wc admit that the iude- 
IKinlcut existence of a verb “to bo” has probably followed the vtTbal 
terminations instead of preceding them. The etymologies of Mr. Key 
sliow a great amount ^)f erudition in tlie kindred idioms of the 
Indo-European stock, and nmeh imaginative jiower of combination 
and coinjiarison. The only fault w^j find witli him is, that he 
allows himself sometimes to bo carried beyond what wc should 
call a safe ground of analogy. Tims, in spite of the interesting mate¬ 
rials he has (.‘ullectcd for the etymology of “ reciproeus,” W’e do not 
think that “yjorea,” furrow, could be connected with wEtp'w, but should 
rather establish its affinity with Sanskrit krialt or karssh^ “ to draw, 
to plough.” Nor are wo disjioscd to separate “ A/o” and “ hiscOy* as 
the difi'ereuce in the moanipgs of both vcrlis seems to us explainable 
by the nietajihorical acceptation of the desiderative affix sc in “hisco.” 
On the other side, “torquei’e” is an ac'ccjitable addition to those verbs 
in which the qu = e rcjiresents the causative element, as in fid-o-iOj 
vin-c-ioy ia-c-io, fa^o-io, vithc-o, pnf-e-o, mar^-eo (ef. Curtins, in 
“Aufreeht und Kuhn’s Zeitschrift,” ii. p. 400), corres[>onding with 
the labial causative element of a certaiu class of Sanskrit werbs. 

Every attempt to examine linguistic phenomena ac(‘ording to the prin¬ 
ciples of natm'^fl science, and to remove hypothetical matter through 
the observation of nature, cannot l»e welcomed too much,•enveloped as 
we are threatened to become in a mist of metaphysical theories on the 
nature of language,'which hide, more or less, the solid ground of 
sound knowledge. We consider it, therefore, as a great merit of Pro¬ 
fessor Key’s to have drawn attention to a treatise of Mr. Robert 
Willis, “ Un the Vowel Sounds, and on Re^jd-Oigan Pipes,” in the 
third volume of the “ Transactions of the C^unbridge Philosophical 
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Society,”^<1 to have applied its Tesults to a good numW of instances 
collected from the Hungarian, German, Cdtic, English, and other 
dialects which illustrate the natural influence which preceding vowels 
exercise on following aad following on preceding vowels. If Mr. Key 
oon^lains that the paper of Mr. Willis “ has esca^d the attention of 
nearly all English and perhajM all foreign {diilologists,” he is generally 
right, hut justice to the lattlprequires us to except Ur. Bind^l, who, 
in the first part of his “ Ahhandlungen zur allgemcinen vergleichenden 
Spnwhlehre,” bearing the title of “ Physiologifc der Stimm-und Sprach- 
lautc,” has mentioned the treatj^ of Mr. Willis, as well as other 
works of a similar kind. His hook, however, Bh|res the same late 
with that Mr. Key appirehends for Ms. Willis’s paper, though it is one 
of those which ought not to he overlooked by comparative' philolo¬ 
gists. 

We regret that our limits forbid us to do more than mention the 
other interesting papers in ttiis volume; Eev. T. O. Cockayne, “ On 
a Lokrian InscriptionMrTEdwin Guest, ‘‘.On the Boots of Language, 
their Arrangement and their Accidents,” &c.; Mr. Ernest Adams, 
“ On the Probability of Gothic Settlements in Britain, previously to 
the I’ear 450and a very amusing, but not the less interesting, ‘‘ Ac¬ 
count of the Late Cambridge Etymological Society and its I’lans, 
vnth some Specimens of its Labour,” by SV. Whcwell, l).l). ’ » 

Within the sphere of Sanskrit phi'ology we begin with mentioning 
a Sanskrit Dictionary, published at St. Petersburg,^ the authors of 
vrhich are Dr. Otto Boehtlingk, attached to the Imperial Bussian 
Academy of Sciences, and Dr. Budolph Both, l*rofes8or of Sanskrit at 
Tubingen, the former principally known from his republicatious of 
original Sanskrit texts, and th^ latter by his essays on Valdik sub¬ 
jects, and the edition of the oldest Vaidik glossairy. No labum* can 
have been more w'cleomed than this, as the second edition of 
Profes-sor Wilson’sSanskrit and English Dictionary” has been out 
* of print for many years, and the Sanskrit student is therefore de])rived 
of one ()f the i)riiicipd means in his pursuits. The Sanskrit Dic¬ 
tionary of Messrs. Boehtlingk and Both aims, however, at a higher 
IBerary jwsition than the dictionary of Prolessor Wilson. Whilp 
the latter, especially in its second edition, confines luiuself to 
giving- merely the meanings of the words according to .the original 
authorities, the Whrierhnch adds to the meanings of the 

words the native and other authorities on which they are sup¬ 
posed to be fuimded j and the covers of the four parts, already jmb- 
lished, contain not less than three hundred difl'erent litei-ary works of 
every description, and from every part of the Sanskrit literature that 
have been made use of fnr thi»« purj)ose, each cover adding.^ some new 
batch ol literature to that presented i>y a preceding one. Buuskrit 
lexicography was promised, tlierefore, the boon of possessing a Porcel- 
lini or a Stephanus, almost in the infancy of Sanslkrit philology, while 


* Ssuinkrit Wiirleibuoh; bcrau8gt.'g'‘ben von der KaiRcrliclicn Akademie der 
Wissciihfhaften. Bearbdtet Won Otto Hoehtlingk undJladolph Eoth; St. Petore- 
burg, >5^54. Parts I. ta IV. ^ 
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the elassio languages had to straggle for centuries before ^liey were 
blessed with so great a troasure of scholarship; and, wliat is not less 
remarkable, it was to possess such a treasure ihs prelinmiwj 

special glossaries which seem to be the requisites for *jitep«wkioii 
of a Thesaurus of this kind, prepared, as they must have been^ by 
the two scholars who intimate by their litj|^ list that they will embody 
either the whole, or, at least, the csscntH^art of the greater number 
of these 300 works. That their intention must haro been to gpve 
the whole material of certliin works results not only from the promise 
we recollect to have seen in the preface of one of Dr. Boehtlingk’a 
publications, but m^rc so from the remarkable circumstance that we 
meet in the “ Worterbuch,” with a considerable number of Sanskrit 
words thilt are not translate at all, but merely qhoted according to 
the author to which they refer. Now, as the principal object of a 
dictionary is to translate a word considered as ux^iown, with a word 
considered as known, w‘e are entitled toiHf^ that the authors intended 
also to give in their work what otherwise would belong to the depart¬ 
ment of special glossaries. In one word, "wc might argue that the 
minutest and most scrupulous care could be eipected in a book com¬ 
prising the vocabulary of so many, chiefly jirincipal works of the San¬ 
skrit literature, and implying that it would not omit’ even such 
words, for which the consciousness and accuracy of the authors did not 
venture to offer a safe representative, but which might be explained at 
a future jieriod of Sanskrit philoh^y. 

Such, indeed, has been the impression with which wc received the 
first four parts of the “ Sanskrit Worterbneh.” But our hopes 
vanished when we heeamc acquainted with its contents. The gold 
of erudition that glistened on the surface, became vain tinsel when we 
examined ])age for page, and tlie serious satisfaction w*e ujight have 
derived from a serious work l»ecaine a pleasure of a somewhat different 
kind. Yet we must own that wo felt anything* but delight at the^ 
' comedy performwl in this “ Worterhuch.” A dictionary, especially one 
which stand.s alone in its place, is too important a work to be viewed 
in the light of theatrical legerdemain. The ideas it conveys bear upon 
all questions of literature^ and spread through the labour of those 
who adopt them—over the republic of letters. The task of a dic¬ 
tionary is an essentially educational one; it has to <firect the beginner, to 
produce in the student correct notions of fhe language he wants to ac¬ 
quire, and the literary works he desires to understand; it has, moreover 
—^when composed with higher scientific pretensions ^ike the iSanskrit 
Wortarbwih) —to answer and satisfy the wants of the'scholar so far 
as the actual state of science permits. Errors in a book of great 
extent and considerable difficulty, as in a Sanskrit Dictionary, we 
always feel disposed to judge leniently; variety of opinion w’e must 
expect where difficult terms ore translated pcrhai>s for the first time; 
but what wc cannot pass over without censure, aro wrong principles, 
gross neglect, and such ignorance and such want of judgment -as arc 
incompariblc with the functions the authors of a Thcsam'us assign to 
themselves by necessity. .» 

The following brief remarks will therefore be directed only towards 
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the latter defects of tliis Dictionary, as space would fail us to treat on 
its special delinquencies. 

Our lirst remarli; will be a grammatical one. It might be known, 
were it only from the two first editions of Wilson’s Sanskrit Dic¬ 
tionary, tliat the suflixes with which nouns, &c» are derived from the 
roots, are given by the Hin^ grammarians and lexico^phers with 
tli(‘ apjjeudage of certain Of technical signs which bear upon 

grammatical rules—e.y., on rules of accentuation, formation, gender, 
and bo on. To ascertain the farm- of these suffixes, according to the 
native authorities, is one of th^ great difficulties connected with 
Sanskrit lexicography, but, from the reason we haye named, and from 
a historical point of view, indispensable in a dictionary of a scientific 
kind. Much has already been done in this respect in the'excellent 
works of Wilson; but more, of course, was still to bo done, since the 
second edition of his book was published twenty-three years ago. 
We could scarcely believe, •were the fact "not before our eyes, 
that not a single sufiix is nfbutioned in the etymological ]>art of the 
WoHerhnch, that not the slightest notice is taken of what the 
Hindu grammarians—l)y far sujjerior to those of the ancicht classical 
world, and we may add, to most of our modern time—considerc<l, and 
rightly considered, of paramount necessity. So the wonderful etymo¬ 
logical labour of centuries of high anthpiity, and partly chronicled with 
the gi'eatest zeal by Professor Wilson, has betm dashed out with a 
single stroke by the superior wisdom of Messrs. Dochtlingk and llotli. 
That they ha\ c scaivcly ever condescended to notice the native etymo¬ 
logies at all, will be loss siiqiiishig after what we liave said. We know 
that the latter are not held in favour with Herman Sanskritists, be- 
cau-c some native etymologies do not bear a scientific test; but we 
albo know that many have been treated with injustice, and that their 
correctness will yet he recognised; and we bi'licve that in a work not 
limited in regard tv space, it would have been a> matter of at least 
•'historical interest to ascertain the amount of ancient Hindu jjroti- 
cieney in etymology, and moreover a source of im])artial research for 
aifter times, wLat etymologies of theirs have been right or wrong. 
The “ Wairterbuch,” however, makes its ourn etymologies, and we are 
sorry to say very often the most emmeous ones, where it could have 
got correct iiistructiun from those old uativc authors which it over¬ 
looks with'contcmj)t. 

^ Tliero is a system of accentuation peculiar and characteristic of the 
^aulik texts; the “ Worterhueh” has invented a system of its own, 
and vyhat is wctfsc, a system that may induce the beginner to inter 
that it is an original one. • We forbear entering here into the question 
ol the accentuation of Sanskrit words, as it is fraught with great diffi¬ 
culty, and caimot be treated without copious detail. The “ Wdrier- 
bueh” has not deennul projier merely to hint at there being a diffi- 
eulty or a point of diseussiun; but while it follows a certain metliod, 
it 's defective also in this respect, since it omits accentuating a good 
many words which could have been accentuated according tp its own 
plan. , , 

The same neglect we have kuimadverted upon in the case of the 
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native authorities, but in a far higher degree, has affected a whole and 
essential jfert of the “ Wortcrbuch” (we do not speak of the ridiculous 
blundei’s in the intei'pretation of common native dictionaiy words)— 
we moan almost all the words l*elonging to the Vaidik literature. As 
wc intend offering a few observations on this point, when we are speak¬ 
ing of l^rofessor Wilson’s translation of ^e “ Rig-Veda,” we will here 
only observe, that tho invaluable Vaidil^ommentaries, the object of 
admiriitioii to all those who have approached them, the treasure of 
Hindu traditions—of traditions bequeathed to us from immemorial 
time**—have been deliberately negleirted in this “ Wortcrbuch.” Pro¬ 
fessor Kotii—for h% ap})ear8 to be answerable for this portion of the 
work— has in almost all instances interpreted the Vaidik words accord¬ 
ing to hi»3 own fancy and taste; and though we own that neither the 
St, I’etersburg nor tlie Tubingen libraries possess the Vaidik commen¬ 
taries, we must still point out that a considerable portion of them has 
ah*eady 1)ecn publislietl in this country in Germany, and that to 
neglect these, shows as great a want of .ludgment or as culpable a 
i«ui)erlk Jality as it gives proof of an unscientific presumption to explain 
Vaidik words where the commentary was not available. One instance 
may sufiice to explain the 2 >i'r»ceodings of Professor Roth. A Vaidik 
woi'd, “athari,” is translated “finger” in all ancient commentarids, 
and enmmou sense, btsddes linguistic reasons, surel}' indicates that 
a wonl of this kind could have well preserved its meaning among 
a i)PO]>le w'ho considered sacred every A'^aidik wonl—a meaning bearing 
u]>(>n a material object, and not liable to the change.s ]«hiloso])hieal or 
abstract terms may be subject to. Professor Roth declares this mean¬ 
ing a.- “evidently erroneous,” and .sid)stitutes for it Zavzenxjnfze" 
(point of a lance) ; referring, among.'^t otliers, to the Greek uliieh, 
in hi.s opinion, illustrates the Sanskrit word. According to this pro- 
c.‘s.-5 of Profe-ssor Roth’.s, our “icco;«c” c.y., would be the German “Jc- 
A'owmrv our “ kren," the German “ A'mAw :” Lat. ^‘caMns” our^ 
*• co/f/,” &c. We may fiurly say, that Vaidik texts translated with the 
materiid offered in this “ Wortcrbuch,” would bo a St. Petersburg or 
a 'I’iihingen Veda—anything, indeed, but tlie document that bears 
testimony to the oldest period of the civilization oCIndia. 

To speak of the errors of this Wortcrbuch, and of its inferiority con¬ 
cerning the material of meanings, w’hen compared to preceding dic- 
tiouarios, is to pause at every page,—we may say, at every column of it. 
And to rharacterizc. its meanings in such general terms as we can do here, 
w'e may say that difficult grammatical terms have been mi.sintcrpreted, 
2 )hiloso]>hieal words either omitted altogether, or explained in a lu^crous 
manner, astronomical terms and terms of special science generally left 
out (tliongli Wilson’s Dictionary contained already a good number of 
them), words that belong as well to the oldest period as to a more recent 
one, in many cases rcjire^ented as merely Vaidik forms, and even the 
easiest w ords of the later literature misunderstood in numerous in- 
stanet'S. To trace the original idea of a word through the logical arrange¬ 
ment of its meanings, as we could have expected,*is almost impossible 
in this Wiirterbueh, and where the attcin])ts jst such au arrangement arc 
made, tiny aflbrd the most curious instances of some strange defect in 
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rea«?oniiif». There is a class of faults, moreover, in this book we should 
not havtTiTisistfd upon, rlid they not tlirow a stranjre ligllt on the 
capacity of tlie compilers; we do not mean errors proccediug from 
wrong principles or from the kind of wuj^erliciality we have pointed 
out,-lerrors, in fact, proceeding from and showing some process of 
thinking, cither right or wrong, but errors that can only be 
understood when we offer aiAnstance of them. One or two, indeed, 
may bo hold as the index of the class. A word “ is de¬ 

rived from the negative prefix «r» (equal to our w» or »»,) and avaxthd, 
^tal)ility, &c. It means, therefor<^ literally inslahility. and in a pLilo- 
«oplueal sense “a argumcntuin in iujinifum.**^ That the latter 
meaning is not expLiined in the Wdrterhuch, is a matter of course; but 
as to the former, wo'believe that no beginner would find the'slightest 
difficulty in it. Dr. Boehtlingk, however, has performed the artifice 
of translating it with das'dhabtiva"i.e,^ “the vondition of ten 
daysf and that there may be no mistake about the daddfia, the ten 
daysf he quotes a passage from Maun, where the “ ten days" are 
*'ike fen days of impurity.'' The reader may now learn where Ifr. 
Eoehtlingk has taken his inspiration. Tn a Sanskrit Dictionary of 
ItadhakAntadeva, w'hich is printed in Bengali characters, and therefore, 
as it ai»pears, coasidered as an original authority by Dr. Boehtliugk (a 
book of great value, hut composed in our days), the word “ anuvasthd" 
is exjilained with “ da^d' hhdva," the apostrojihe indicating tliat da^d' 
hhdva is composed of da^'d and alhdva, meaning, as we stated before, 
“ want of stability, or instability.” Dr. Brnditlingk, who seems to 
ho acquainted only imperfectly with the Bengali characters, makes 
of the a]JOhtrophe an “h,” and offers us the “ condition of ten days of 
impurity,” a meaimig,we venture to say^ amere bcgiimer would deekro 
as ludicrous or impossible. In a similar maimer “ adby usht'a” Dr.Boehl- 
liugk transLatos “three and a half,” wthoul any other comment, wliile 
the word occurs ouLv in a comj>ound “ adhyusht'avalaya,” the ejiithct 
of a &er|)ont “completely coiled up,” its ringlets being then, as a 
commentator observes, coiled up three times and a half! 

W e forliear K]ieaking of the quotations from those three hundred books, 
tho nanies of whiclj we perceive on the cover, and can only observe that 
many of them are second-hand references, and by far the «p*catest 
number appear to be taken merely at random, as any one could do in 
oponiiig a book, but that they do certainly not proceed from a proper 
and regular }>erusal of the original work. We except only the Vaidik 
texts, of which we have spoken before, some grammatical texts, and 
the Bamayan'a, besides such Sanskrit works as have been published 
with indices, du^red though they have under the cruel treatment of 
the Worterbuch, and misapplied as their passages often arc to the 
meanings they are intended to support or to illustrate. This, then, is 
the great Sanskrit Thesaurus we receive from the Bussian Imperial 
Academy, a work of which, in bhurt, we can only say, that not a single 
pag.^is free from copious material for the gravest animadversiou. W(j 
have arrived at this* conclusion with the deepest rc^et, and with the 
serious apprelicnsion th^t Sanskrit studies might be thrown .far 
back, should the authors of the Sanskrit Wdrterhieh not deem lit to 
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cjiticol the sheets they have issued, and i^raodel their labour on the 
basis of sounder principles and on more solid learning. 

However low would be our hopes for the future progress of Sanskrit 
philology, did we believe in the influence of the dictionary of Messrs. 
Hoehtlingk and Koth, they are correspondingly raised when we revert to 
another work concerning the Sanskrit literature, the translation of the 
hymns of the llig-Veda, by Professor H. H. Wilson, of which the se¬ 
cond volume was published a few months ago.^ We cannot approach 
however, this excellent translation without some reflections sug¬ 
gested to us by the prefatory remarks of the author. “ The pub¬ 
lication of the test of the second division of the ‘Rig-Vctla’ by 
Professor Miillcr,” begins Professor Wilson, ” affords safe authority 
for the continuance of the translation, which is therefore now offered 
to the public, under the same liberal patronage of the Court of Directors 
of the hiast India Company, under which the preceding volume ap¬ 
peared, and without which it would probably have been withheld 
from the jtress; little interest in the work having been manifested in 
this country, however indispensable the Vedas m!iy be to an accurate 
knowledge of the religious opinions of the ancient world, and of the 
primseval institutions of the Hindus.” 

In reading these wor^, and in considering the authority whence 
they proceed, wc could not help asking why so little interest should 
have been bestowed on one of the most important works of literature, 
cs}>ocially in a country the interests "of which are so ultimately con¬ 
nected with those of India. Indeed, we arc aware that little stress is 
laidj in olflcial quarters, on the study of the fkicicnt language of India, 
and, as a necessary consequence, on the study of the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture ; the law, borne out by history and philosophy, that the authority 
over a p(*oplc cannot he exercised bcncticially unless supported and 
guided by a tlioroiigh knowledge of its genius, character, and develop¬ 
ment, would appear to be departed from in the case of India, if we look 
at oiiicial rc^ports, and at the tendency which is manifest in the recent 
legislation for lndia4l Yet, beyond the sphere of oflicial' life, there is 
the, nation at laige with its interests in literary pursuits of every kind, 
and not less disposed, perhaps, than other nations to investigate matters 
concerning religion and religious antiquity. It may appear, therefore, 
not without purport, to sound the causes of the fact alluded to in 
Professor Wilson’s words. The knowledge of the Vedas, and of the 
works concerning the Vaidik hteraturc, bias hitherto been confined to 
the limited circle of Sanskrit scholars, or to those ei^;aged in special 
philosophical or philological research ; the essays on the value ‘of 
this branch of Sanskrit literature arc chiefly contained in Transactions 
of Asiatio Societies, or in works intended for the Oriental -scholar 
generally, thereibre, either not available for those who are not of the 
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initiated few, or accessible only with difficulty. Nor can wc consider 
the first attempt that was made in this country to give a literal trans¬ 
lation of a Veda, and to bring it nearer the popular mind, a liappy 
one, inasmuch a.s the Veda we are referring to—-the Sftma-Veda—is a 
compilation made from the llig-Veda, for ritual purposes, and without 
interest to those who do not make a special study of the particulars 
of the Hindu worship, moreover little intelligible even now to San¬ 
skrit scholars in general with regard to all the ritual questions con¬ 
nected with it. In one word, we look in vain for ])opular ivorks that 
explain the importance'or communicate the content of the Vaidik 
literatim.*, and we are not surprised, therefore, thqt the two volumes 
Professor Wilson has. offered us in hisitinnslation of the “llig-Veda,” 
two invaluable yet isolated exceptions, or, w*c should rathci' say, the 
first volume he is speaking of, should not yet have found the soil of 
the public mind preparcil enough to receive the productive seocl. Uc 
this, however, as it -may, it is not a little remarkable that the same 
scholar who has proved his thorough knowledge of the minutest detail 
of Sanskiit philology, and who is the first who gave us a dictionary and a 
Vaidik grammar, besides some Sanskrit texts, should have been idso the 
first to make popular in Europe important parts of the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, the first who presented us with a colk^tion of Hindu dramas in 
a poetical and n>]iable form, who translated an original philosophical 
comraentary, who made us acquainted with one of the jirinc'ipal 
Puran'as, and the first who now bffers us, in the English language, the 
Vaidik ^xts, in a trustworthy, scholar-likc, and accomplished form. 
But his instance is, as w# said, a solitary one, and wc can only wish 
that the younger Sanskrit scholars might follow the cxamide of their 
illustrious Nestor, to remove one of the principal obstacles that have 
im]icdcd and impede the iufiucnce this branch of philology could exer¬ 
cise on kindred sciences. 

A brief accomit of. the position the “ Rig-Veda”—-the oldest docu¬ 
ment of the Hindu literature—^liolds with respect to Hindu antiquity, 
the worship it represents, the age it depicts, and t]|p antiquarian matter 
iugeneral itcontains,i8givcnmthc Introduction to the first two volumes of 
Professor Wilson’s translation, as far as the first two Asht'akas, or the 
fourth part of the whole “Rig-Veda” is concerned. Tlio anal}'sis whieh is 
given of some of the principal hymns is a valuable guide for the reader, 
.who is not accustomed to the style of hymns contained in these volumes, 
and who might overlook the antiquarian interest sometimes contained in 
an epithet, concealed in an allusion, or in matter the hearing of which 
is only understood by the aspect it takes at a future period of Hindu 
history. Tlius, words which, in the 6pic literature, are expressions for 
the castes, are poiiitwl out in the difforent meaning they convey in the 
Vaidik texts, and an interesting comparison is made between the 
featui*es' wliich the AsVamedha or horsc-sacrifice presents, according 
to two ,hytnn8 of the “ Rig-Veda,” and those it assumes in the time 
of t’le'ritual codification, and at the still later period of the epic 
poems liftmayan'a and Mahibharata. Hymns are jiointed out that 
alFord evidence of the p^^valcuce of polygamy at tliis early date, 
other.-, that show the flourishing state of cities,’the existence of arts,' 
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sciences, institutes, and vices of civilized life, that speak of golden orna¬ 
ments, coats of mail, weapons of ofience, the use of the precious metals, 
of musical instruments, the fabrication of cars, and the employment of 
tlic needle: which allude to trading by sea, to the knowledge of drugs 
and antidotes, the practice of medicine, and computatk>n of the divi¬ 
sions of time to a minute degree. Othcars are arraigned which refer to* 
the social institutions of those cai'ly times, to the laws of property and 
iiilieritancc, or which describe vices as the abandonment of new¬ 
born children, theft and profligacy. the prominent feature of the 
hymns is the religious one, and the Chief interest they inspire lies in 
the material they afford to trace back the course of the religious deve- 
](>)>ment qjf India, and, what in our opinion is more important still, to 
trace the laws of the rise and progress of religion in general. For the 
laws of religion arc the laws of imagination. Imagination is the link 
wliich connects religion and art: its innate laws and its physical vicissi¬ 
tudes are those of religion and art. With tlie materM wc possess 
of the history of mankind, the attempt to frame a ])hilo.soph 3 '’ of iina- 
ginatiou would be a hazardous work, because the earliest religious 
tiocuments we are familiar with, are either accomplished systems of 
religious belief, the terminus instead of the starting-point, or we avo 
not able to follow their ulterior fate. India is perhaps the only 
country that has preserved the material for such reseai*ch; for we believe 
that the contents of the A’^aidik hymns and of the Vaidik literature, 
conihined with the epic and jmranie literature, will give the key to 
many natural law's wrhich [lerv^e religious imaginatiou, and advance 
that knowledge of human nature, the defect of which has been the 
jirincipal cause of intolerance and human misery. How'ever, to arrive 
111 . such })ossihility, the, vanous periods represented by the hymns of 
the}lig-Vcda,4iaveyot to be freed from the doubts wrhich are attached 
to then' ivlativc priority or posteriority—a task not impossible in many 
portions of the text, as far us we venture to conclude both from the 
contents of the hymns and ii-om the grammatical forms of their wrords. 

We must pause here with our remarks ou the great importance of 
the volumes before us, to say a few' words on the principle which cha¬ 
racterizes tlic translation. It is, wc arc happy to say, the reverse of 
that adojitcd by Professor Both, in his translation of, Vaidik passages 
and of Vaidik words in the “Worterhuch.” “In translating the 
text,” says JVofessor Wilson, “ the gloss of Sayana AchArya h:is been 
invariably consulted, and almost as invariably faithfully followed, as i'ur- 
iiishiug the safest guide through intricacies and obscurities of the text; 
occasionally, but upon the strongest grounds only, has the interpreta¬ 
tion of this very able scholiast been questioned, and whci-e his assist- 
anec even has failed to remove all uncertainty, the pa.ssagc has bt'cu 
ordinarily cited in the annotations, to oniiblc the student ‘to fonn an 
independent conclusion.” After our previous observation.^, wc need 
scarcely say that we consider this prbiciple the only one that ought 
to he followed in all similar works. The peculiar chiwactcr of the 
Hindu education, the manner in which the sacred texts have been 
handed dow’ii fi'oiii school to school and from generation to generation, 
the scrupulous care with W'hich grammarians, Vxieographers, philusu- 
[Vol. ^XIII. No. CXXIV,]— New Semes, Vol. VII. No. II. V P 
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phers, and commentators have vied with each other to preserve every 
particle of tlic holy literature—comjiarablo onl^ to the precaution 
employed by tlie Jews in the preservation of their Old Testament— 
and last, not least, the diffidence w'e have all reason to feel regarding the 
material of oun present knowledge, will leave no doubt as to what 
'course is alone compatible with sound scholarship. Wo will give an 
instmiee or two, to show' what might become of our knowlec%e of 
Hindu antiquities, if we placed our own presumption over the assist- 
:iuce afforded by the commentaries, and wo must sidd, over commentaries 
not siu’passed in accuracy and ingenuity by any similar works in other 
literatures. Profo'^-^or Roth gives, tiie preface 6f his edition of the 
Kirukta, a specimen of a Vaidik’ text referring t(» the mystical 
aod very iipportant animal-sacrifice, and translates, for instance— 
“ (xbttliche schliichter .... fuliret her /.u den Thuren der Opfcrplatzcs 
die Darhringung uuter Anrufung deu beiden Horren der Darbringuug” 
(i.c., ye divine killers .... lead hither to the doors of the place of the 
sacrifice the offering, under invocation to the two Lords of the oficr- 
ing”). The commentator explains these words in the folloudng 
manner:—“ Ye ibvinc killers .... bring liitbcr the means that are fit 
for tlie sacrifice, indicating the sacrifice to the two gods that arc the 
lords of the sacrifice.” Professor Roth: “Machet seine lirust (an 
G*‘stalt) gleich cinem Adler, die Anne gleich zwei Beilon;” (i.e., make 
its breast similar (in sha])e) to an eagle, the arms similar to two 
haiuhets, ^.) The commentator: Take out its breast completely; 
take out its aims, so a.s not to leave anything behind, &c. I^r(d‘ess4>r 
Rf»th : Bei seinen Eingewuidon kreischet nieht als siihet ihr cine Eulc, 
&c.4.C., ‘‘ At its eutrailu do not scream as if you saw an oiyl” (’ r) 
The commentator: *■ Do not tear its entrails, mistaking them for the 
fleshy matter that surrounds them.” The reader must therefore cho(»r»e 
between the sacrifice as instituted by the Hindu authorities and the 
sacrifice as Professor Roth would celebrate, it at Tubingen, in liouom’ 
to Agni and Soma. 

We have only to add, that Professor Wilson has scrupulounl_\ 
carried out the principle he has exjiresscd in his Preface to the trau>- 
lation of the Rig-Yeda, and that the accomplished manner in which 
he has rendered the Sanskrit original, places his work in a fore¬ 
most rank amongst achievements in literature. 

To combine with tlie name of Profes.sor Wilson that of the editor 
of the text and commentary of the “ Rig-Veda,” would be but justice 
to l*rofessor Max Muller’s invaluable labour, but we should have 
otherwise felt the duty of making mention of him, since we are aware 
that a second edition of lii® able and learned work, “ The Languages of 
the Seat of War in the East,”^ will soon be ready for publiea- 
tion. Yet, us the nuilcrial of the first edition is^revised and enlarged 
in the second, we must reser\’e a fuller cuiamcnt on it to our next 
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IIISTOIIY, TRAVELS, AND BIOQIUPHY. 

I NQUIRIES into very obscure and remote periods of £isto^ can for 
the most part produce only negative results. Oriticiem may 
demolish the time-honoured legends of Romulus and Numa, the exploits 
ol King Arthur, or the taking of Troy, but can give us little in their 
place. Egypt alone presents an exception. Tlicrc, at a period so 
remote that all other empires seeih be of yesterday in comparison, 
a race of monarchs wrote the story of their pride and power, in cha¬ 
racters which remam to this day; there, long before the children of 
Israel groaned and multi])licd iinder the oppression of the Pharaohs; 
before even Abraham had left liis birth-place in the East, civilization 
and learning had made no inconsiderable advances, and arts were prac¬ 
tised, of which the results ,still exist, and still, like the remains of ex¬ 
tinct antediluvian monsters, excite the wonder and admiration of 
mankind. 

That such a field for speculation as is here opened should attract 
tlie attention of the archaeologist is not surprising; but the clue to 
llxe reconstruction of these mugatheria of humanity has long been 
wanting. It is only since the discovery hy Champollion, of the method 
of reading hieroglyphics, that a firm ground for investigation has been 
attained. Previously to that event, the meagre aixd often contra¬ 
dictory accounts of Greek writers had been the sole source of informa¬ 
tion : hut since the authentic and contemporaneous, though inadequate 
suid obscure, evidence afforded hy the monuments lias lieen made avail¬ 
able, nud^erials have been ra])idly .T,ecuninlating; and the results which 
were proclaimed to the world hy the learned author of “ Egypt's Place 
in I’^nivers.'il Histoiy,” have been now subjected to criticism in a 
“ Monumental History of Eg 3 q)t,”^ by Mr. Oshum. 

Thougli we have accounts of Egypt hy Herodotus, and several other 
writi*i*s, who at different times visited it (chiefly in consequence of the 
celebrity which his writings achieved for it), it is nevertheless impos¬ 
sible, for several reasons, to place much confidence in their assertions. 
The only ancient authorities whicji have much claim to he treated 
with respect, arc Manetho and Erwtostliencs, learned priest.s of the 
third century B.c.,who composed lists of kings, which, in part at least, 
liave been hiuided down to us. Their records appear at first sight to 
differ most hopelessly; but the difficulty vanishes, or is at any rate 
considerably lessened, if we suppose that the lists of Manetlio are 
not intended for a chronological series, hut contain co-regent kings and 
contemporaneous dynasties. That this is the ease, appears to be agreed 
on all bauds. Wliether upon this hypothesis the lists of Eratosthenes 
can he made to tally, is not quite so certain; hut it must he admitted 
that if they can, the’apparent discrepancy of the two accounts is no 
slight argument in their, favour. The reliance, nevertheless, which 
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Bunsen ami Lepsius art* disposed to place in those lists is, acoortlinj? 
to Mr. Osburn, very little merited. The spirit of uxa^>ration which 
possessed the priests, has, he thinks, irretrievably falsified all their re¬ 
cords ; and tliat this is the case, he tells us may be inferred from the 
fact that the lists of Manetho l^in with on admitted fable, viz., the 
reign of the Gods of Egypt; and might have been presumed from the 
common tendency oi nations to exaggerate their own antiquity. To 
this it might be replied, that when a people has satisfied its vanity by 
establishing a mythical period*in which the gods dwelt among them, 
it never manifeste any desire to sejtoate itself from this fictitious golden 
age by forging humaii dynasties: but^ in truth, such general arguments 
are altogether worthless. Manetho and Eratosthenes, if they are to be 
rejected, must be shown to contradict the storey of the monuments; 
and until this can be satisiactorily done, general ))robabilitic8 about the 
lying tendencies of Egyptian priests must liave very little weight. It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Osbum has special reasons for wishing to 
fall back upon the evidence of the monuments unfettered by the evidence 
of Eratosthenes. The account given by the latter is incompatible with 
the date commonly assigned to the deluge. Bunsen meets this difil- 
culty by denying the authenticity of the ])opular chronology: Lepsius, 
on the other hand, assunics that the deluge was a partial fiood, wliich 
did not extend to Egypt; and it is mainly with a view to get over this 
difficulty that Mr. Oshum is induced to decline any evidence exee})t 
that of the monuments, inasmqeh as he wishes to remove tlie notion, 
which many persons entertain, that the early history of Egypt is cal¬ 
culated to throw doubt upon the Mosaic account. It is not, however, 
a consideration of chronology alouu which induced Lepsius to a^lo))t his 
theory about the deluge. He was led to do so in great measure from 
tlie ubscuoc, as he su])poses, of any traditions of such an event in 
Egypt. Upon this point Mr. Osburu offers battle. He finds traces of 
t]i(‘ jiauics of iiian^ of the patriarchs in the names of the Deities of 
Egypt, and among others of that of NoaJi, in the name of a god con¬ 
nected with the notion of water. Few persons probably will be dis¬ 
posed to think this so conclusive and triumphant a refutation as it 
professes to be. But it. must ip. fairness be admitted, on the other 
hand, that we cannot attach-verj’^ great weight to the absence of the 
traditions in question. Vanity and selfisliness api}ear so completely to 
liave a])sorbcd all other feeling in the Egyjjtiaiis, that unless the deluge 
was connected in some way with the greatness of their monurchs, they 
would probably trouble themselves very little about the recollection 
of it. 

In no j[)ortion of Egyptian history do we meet with greater difficulties 
than at its very comnienceraeiit. All the evidence wo have upon the 
subject, makes Menes the founder of the empire,*nor do any I’clics or 
any traditions throw light upon the preccding»period. It i.s uever- 
th ‘less tolerably certain, that at the time when Menes established his 
cminre, the Egyptians were a highly civiKxed people. We have 
luountnciital ovidonco that at this early period, the arts of Egypt must 
hav .* been long practised; but of the rud* r elibrts which must have 
prece«Ud this perfectiqp, not a trace rcniaius. To understand how 
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perplexing a problem this fact presents, we must remember that it is 
extremely improbable that they should have been destroyed either by 
the violmice of man, or by the slower operation of i^atural causes. 
These considerations have induced Mr. Osbum to suppose that the 
Egy])tianB wqre, in the time of Menes, a newly-arrived colony from 
Asia, bringing with them the arts which they had there acquired. 
Here, however, a fresh diiiiculty meets us. The hieroglyphic wriring, 
and much of the creed of the Egyptians, is evidently of indigenous 
growth. This is the most indisputable fact connected with them. 
As the only way of reconciling thfi contradictory inferences to which 
these two considerations seem to point, a theory is started which, even 
b}' the admission of its author, involves one of the strangest anomalies 
over met with in the history of man. Mr. Osbum supposes that the new 
comers, for some inexplicable reason, abandoned their,old creed and 
alphabet, and devised a new one for tliemselves in Egypt, to which 
they ever afterwards adhered. In support of this view he aigu||s 
firstly, that the hieroglyphics are evidently not the, result of any 
gradu^iy‘developed system, but must have been invenfed and com¬ 
pleted by the same men: secondly, that in the simplest and most 
necessary parts of s{>cech, we find the marks of civilization; as for 
instance, the outlines of a vessel for holding water and a twisted rope 
in the words which represent the personal pronouns; and thirdly, that 
the ]>opuhu' notions of the Egyptians about the natural history of their 
country, wore such as could only have been formed by a colony of neur 
settlors, and would have been corrected by exi)erienGe, had they not 
lH‘cn at once established as ]>art of tlfeir rchgioos creed. It is upon 
this last argument, that Mr. Osbrnm appears to place most reliance. 
He has very superfluously given a long hst of the blunders upon such 
s\ibjccts which have been mode by strangers on their first arrival at 
diflerent countries^ On this side the question, no one can dream of 
opposing him: but when he tacitly assumes that such erroneous 
opinions are confined to strangers, very little experience is required to 
show that his hypotliesb is utterly untenable. The ancients were for 
the most part strangely inaccurate in their observance of natural 
phenomena. Virgil was a professed naturalist; and Virgil, in a didactic 
comjiosition, has given a receipt for producing a swarm of bees, which 
is at least as absurd as any fable which the Egyptians told about the 
vulture or ibis. 

Tile principle which has induced Mr. Osbum to adopt so startlii^ 
a theory about the origin of the Eg}'^ptians, guides him in bis criticisms 
ui>on all their liistory. He regards the monuments as a complete, as 
well as the sole authentic source, of information; and assuming in cou- 
sfHpiencc that where the monuments are silent, any account w'hich 
gives us a lengthened period is a forgery of the priests, it is for 
him to reduce his histoiy to the limits requisite for his theor}'. There 
arc in all this so many signs of a foregone conclusion; the knots which 
])rcscnt themselves, are cut in such a daring and unhesitating manner; 
that it is in^ossihle to award to Mr. Osbum the praise of a true 
historical spint. But though not very historical in spirit, lus book is 
undoubtedlj' very ingenious; and the very chgoracteristies wliicb w'ould 
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disqualify him for writing an ordinary history, are perhaps in some 
measure nocossary for such a tDalz'as the one which he has uudcrtahoi. 
To weigh (li)cunientary evidence with patience and imparti^ity is the 
main business of the ordinary historian; and wliere this is the case, 
foregone conclusions can only mislead the judgment: but where docu¬ 
mentary testimemy fails us, and the evidence is mainly of a circumstan¬ 
tial chai-acter, the inquiry is of a totally different nature. In such cases, 
as in inquiries of a scientific kind, it is impossible to make any progress 
unless there be some hypothesSi; which may suggest a method and end 
for our investigations; and though in a philosojihic mind'the particular 
end to be cstabiisbe I w'ill always be subjected td the genend love of 
tiTith, and will coiisetiuently l>e itAmcdiately relinquished, when it 
becomes apparent that the advance of knowledge tends to negative 
it, still the paridality of the. individual for his favourite theory, even 
when carried to excess, will help to piomote the cause of truth: what 
)| sound in it will live; what is umunud will b«* shattered by the very 
struggles with which he clings to it. 

Few statdfe have liad more difficulties to meet, or have more sucess- 
fully met them, than' the llepuhlie of Venice. Her position, which 
made her the great channel for commerce between the East and the 
West, and gmned for her wealth and rejmtation, laid her ojien to 
Ji^ressioii on every side. Not only had she the attacks of rival Italian 
states, of Rome, and of the fierman emperors to fear; attacks which, 
were she still the Venice of the middle ages, might still harass her: 
hut }i(‘r commerce and very existence wen.* threatened by a power 
which a few centuries »igo was' rogsirded with an almost snperstititai'^ 
degT’i'c of awe. “ The Turk” was the bugbear u ith whicli nieiHicval 
diplomatists endeavoured to frighten one another into treaties and 
friendship. But though no state affected to despise the terrors of 
tliis name, and though it was especially terrible to Venice, she was 
beginning to feel in the sixteenth eeutury that her Christian allies 
were her real foes. The League of Cauihrai, fimned at her ex])cnse in 
150<S, by almost all the great powers of Euroi)e, had reduced her to 
the verge of despair; but fortunately for her, the selfishness u Inch had 
united was soon as powerful to diyide. In the year 1515, the Eni- 

C eror Maximilian was carrying out the traditional policy of Germany, 
y endeavouring to establish himself as absolute master of the north 
of Italy ; the possession of Verona and Brescia being more particularly 
the object of his ambition, in opposition to the claims of Venice. 
Venice bad not long previously hem in alliance with the emperor, but 
he had played false with regain to these towns, and her only hope of 
successi^ resistance lay in an alliance wbich she had formed with the 
King of France. He claimed the duchy of Milan, and th^ had agreed 
to render mutual assistance in the prosecution of their re8])ective 
claims. It was accordingly of the last importance to Venice that a 
pov crful army from France should at once proceed to hof assistance, 
before such successes should have been gain^ by the imperial arms as 
to render her resistance useless. Several obstacles however opposeld 
this; the chief of which* was the fears entertained by France of an 
English invasion. Venice accordingly detennined upon despafiching 
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an ambassador to England, with a view to presei*ve, if possible, peace 
between France and England; and Sebastian Giustiniau, a descendant 
of the imperial family of Constantinople, was selected for this impor¬ 
tant mission. It was imi)ossible, if we may judge from his Despatches, 
a' translation of which has just been ))ublish6d,' that a Jdtter maii 
should have been selected. His stay i^ England lasted from 1515 to 
1519, and his letters home give a vivid picture of the difficulties which 
he encountered, and the ability and patience with which he struggled 
ago^st them. Henry, he found, regurdcd the attempts of Francis 
with invincible distrust and alarm. , His vaiUt^’^, no less than motives 
of policy, led him to wish to thwart thorn. He had, however, as yet 
no jiretext for open hostility, and if he took ])art in the struggle, it 
was only by subsidizing Maximilian. Against this sort of underhand 
assistunce, Giustiuian, constantly remonstrated, and though lioth Heury 
and Wolscy assured him tlial they were neutral, ho soon learnt to put 
very little faith in their assertions. The Iciulilig characters of the 
English court, on the jother hand, all set to work to sow' the seeds of 
discord hetw'cen Venice and France. They assm'ed him that Francis 
was deserting his cause, and that he w'oiJd sacrifice Veiii<-e to the 
cu]Hditv of the emperor, for the sake of securing liis own possessions. 
Evcii the foreign amba.ssadors were engaged in the plot. But the 
Italian apjK'ars to have been ecpuU t(}thc emergency. He describes in 
Ills letters to the council bow tlic king sneered and the cardinal bullied, 
and with wliat cautious reserve he dways aileeted to he startled by 
their assertions, without being absolutely' convinced. These scenes had 
been imuiy times repeated; the ambasssulor occasionally smoothing 
matters by the administmtion of strong doses of flattery; when liis 
]>ei>evcranc*e was rew'arded by a grand triumph. Ifcws arrived w'hich 
sbowi'd that the English, and not the Venetian G(jveniment, bad been 
dupetl. “ We can imagine,'’ the editor remarks, *' with what merriment 
the sale' of the king utkI cardinal was discussed that night at the 
Venetian embassy.” 

Peace having l)een concluded between the Emperor and King of 
France, upon terms which secured Brescia and Verona to Venice, 
Oiustiliian became extremely anxious to return liome. His position 
bad never been very enviable. The ambassador of a petty state, op¬ 
posing the will of Henry .and of Wolsey, must alw'ays have been rsitlier 
iuiph‘a.«iautly situated at the English court; but he had other truiibles 
to endure. He w'as in constant distress because the council would 
nut send liim tlie information which be wanted; he was old, and the 
})lague or “ sweating sickness ” was raging on all sides; and, to crown 
all, he was ill paid. Before his departure, however, the deatli of the 
Emperor hud changed tlio aspect of the political world. The alliance 
betw'een France and England had been renewed, and the coiurt was 
occupied in alternately discussing the preparations for the field of cloth 
of ‘ gold, and the claims of the rival candidates for the vacant impe- 


■ “Four Years at the Court of Henry VITI. Selection of Despatches written 
by the Venetian Axubassadur, Sebastian Giustiniaf!, and addressed to the Signory 
of Venice. January 12, 1515, to July 26, 1519.'* Translated by Bawdou Brown. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. ■ * 
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rial throne. I^ider these cireunistanees his sueoessor at last arrived, 
and he had the satisfaction of leaving England, successful in his mh- 
eion. and on the best of terms with the King and Wolsey. 

Tlie characters which api>eai* most prominently ujwn the scene in 
thwe b(«iwtche3 are, as might be exiiceted, “ his most serene Majesty” 
and “the Eight Keverend Cardinal.” Henry has always enjoyed a 
rather anomalous reputation. Looked at from one side he is “ Illuf!' 
King Hal,’’—the most jwpular monarch, with the exception ofEichard 
Oa*nr-de-Lion, who has sat npAu the throne since the Norniai%cou- 
quest. Looked at from tW efthet^ ho is a sellish, sanguinary monster, 
who spent his time in feasting and killing his wivosi; a sort of historical 
Elue<Hcard. Some of this popularity is no doubt owing to the unce¬ 
remonious way in which he treated the nobles; and some to a rather 
unmerited association of his name with the lleformation; but it was 
no doubt chiefly der|ved from his frank bearing and cordial inanuors. 
Both sides of his character come before ns in (liustinian’s letters. At 
their first interview, the beauty and cordiality of the king appear to 
have quite captivated him; the solemn etiquette which the “ inagni- 
ticos” of "N'enico always observed, rendering him particularly open to 
such impressions. But it is clear that the charm was soon dissohed, 
and though he never drops the decorous language of an amliassador, 
Henry is described in his later missives as a fool, who only made his- 
folly more apparent by attempts at knavi>ry. In many rosjiects Henry 
.‘ipjicars to have resembleil his daughter Elizabeth. Both witc forul 
of music; both were accomplished linguists; both were ]»assioiiately 
fond of pagoants ; and both betrayed their extreme personal vanity in 
the most ehildisli manner. The questions which Henry put about the 
personal appearance of Erancis as cfiinparcd with his own, arc. mu/itfm 
nmtnmlis, just what Elizabeth jiut about her rival Mary; but it n us a 
much less embarrassing task to answer them satisfactorily. 

The great Cardinal ]”*escnts a stiU more unamiable jiieture than bis 
master. He seems to have eotnbined. in a singularly successful man¬ 
ner, the ap])arcntly opposite vices of dissimulation and intenqicrate 
violence. The Venetian government are warned that they must not 
put the slightest faith in any of hi.s assertions, the jirobability being 
that their contrary is trui*; and is informed at the same time that he 
was frequently so distein]»ered w’ith ])assion as to resemble a madman. 
On one occasion he stood gnawing a cane with rage; on another hu 
took the Papal Nuncio into a “private chamber” and there “laid 
hands on him,” and “with fierce language” threatened him with the 
rack if ho did not instantly confess every word of certain conversatioiiH 
which Wolsey fancied had taken place. In addition to this, he almost 
asked for briJies, and used to uthrin that he was the real masiiT of 
England—a boast at this time well founded ; for Oiustinian declares 
his conviction that it would be far safer to ofteut^the King than tlio 
Cardinal. • 

Mr. J^tanley does not profess,in his “Memorials of Canterbmy,”® so 


“ Historical McniorialB of Canterbury. Tl)o Lauding of Augustine. Tbc 
Murdor of Ik’cket. Edward the Vlark I’riiice. llvcket's Sl.iine.” l»y Arthur 1*. 
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much to refute or enlighten antiquaries, as to attract and instruct ordi¬ 
nary readers. He does not even claim to have written a history, but 
simply to have reproduced, in a series of historical fragments, the most 
remarkable scenes connected with Canterbury cathedraL In what ho 
has undertaken he has certainly been verj'^ successful. Although erexj 
source oi* information has evidently been consulted by him with the 
greatest cun*, he lias, with a degree of self-denial unfortunately too rare, 
abstained from all unnecessary display of learning; ailH seizing upon 
tlmse points alone which can give personality to the actors, and “a 
local habitation'’ to their actions,has presented to us the scenes which 
he (lescrilx'B with«all the fulness of detail and vividness of colouring of 
which ^heir antiquity will alloia. The volume consists of some lectures 
which were delivered at Canterbury, and of a reprint from the “ Quar¬ 
terly Keviewand the points connected with the history of Canter¬ 
bury which are ehie% worked out, are, firstly, the introduction of 
Christianity; secondly, the death and subsequent celebrity of Thomas 
u-liecket; and lastly, the biography of the lllack Prince. These are 
obviously very favourable stdijccts lor the picturesque treatment which 
Air. Stanley ^opts; and he has acted very judiciously in confining 
himself to this ]X)int of view, and in rigidly excluding ])olitical, coclesi- 
Astical. and architectural digi'cssious. The first section is untitled 
“ The Landing of Augustine and the Conversion of Ethelliert.” Tt 
opens with the well-known incident of Gregory and the Saxon slaves, 
which is given with some fresh details; and a brief sketch of Gregory’s 
life introduces us to the mission of Augustine upon the aiipiucntly 
desperate undertaking of eoiiverting the fair-haired heathens of the* 
llritisli islands. The landing of the band of missionaries in Kent is 
next given, and their meeting with tlie Saxuu king:— 

“ 'Jlie inciting iimst have hoen remarkable. The 8:i\oa king—"Die Son of 
the Asli-lrec*—^with his wild soldiers round, seated on the bare ground on one 
hide; on the other side, with a Imgi; siher cross borne before lain, and bcbidn 
it n large ]>ii>turc of Christ, painteu uiut gilded after the fashion of tlmsc tiinch, 
on an upri!;1it liourd, cainc up from the shore Aumistinc and his coimianiuiLs, 
eiumting ns they udvliiccd a solemn Utnny, for tiiemsclvcs and for those to 
nhom tlu'v canie. He, as we arc told, was a man of almost gmantic stature, 
lu'.'ul and shoulders tailin' than any one eLs6. With him were Lawrence, who 
aflcrwarils succeeded him as Arch bishot) of Caul erhury, and Peter, w'ho bccaiue 
the lirst Abbot of 8t. Augustiue’s. They and their companions, amounting 
xdtogether to fortv, sat down at the king's command, and the interview began. 

‘•Neither, wc must icmcuiher, could understand the other’s language. 
Angustiiu! could not understand a word of Aimlo-Saxon, and lithclbert, wc 
may be tolerably suiv, could not. hjieak a word .of Latin. But the jiricsts 
whom Augustine brought fnnu I'ruuec, as knowing both German and Latin, 
now stepped forward as iutcqire.toi'S; au^ thus the dialogue which followed 
was carried on, much as all eomuiuaicaiious arc carried on iii the Jblost,— 
Augustine iirst delivcrhig his niussugc, which the dragoman, os they would 
say ill the East, exithiiui’a to the king. 

•‘The. king heard it idl atleiiilvely, and then gave this mo.st characteristic 
answer, licuring upon it a st:ua]i of truth, whicJi it is impossible to doubt: 
*\our words are fair and your promises; but because they are new mid 
doubtful, 1 cannot give luy assent to them, and Icine the customs wliicli I 
liavc so long observed with the whole Anglo-P:aou race. But because \ou 
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havo come liitlicr ns sfraupfers from a louj; distance, and as I seem to mys(^ 
to have seen elenrlj, tliat wliat you yourselves bdiCT-c to be true and good, 
you wish to impiirt unto us, \vc do not wish to luolcbt you; nay, rdhep we 
arc anxious to receive you liospitaoly, suid to give you all tliat is needed for 
your support, nor do we binder you from joiuing all whom you can to your 
religion.’ ” 

The lecture concludes with the conversion of Bthdhert, aiid the 
establishment tft Canterbury of the fathers of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. 

The next section is a minuttt aeeoimt. of the death ol Tlioi^^as 
a-ftccket, reprinted with some additions from the “ Quarterly lieview.” 

The third is a biography of the Black Prinoe, a tyubjcct well suited 
to a writer whose forte is deseriptionf Advantage is taken ol the 
IMnec’s Oxford education to give an outline oi college life as Iio may 
have seen it; and the battles of Cressy and Poitiers follow, a theme of 
wliich jbilngUshmen are never tired. The' following vivid account is 
given of Cressy:— 

“It was Saturday, the 28ih of August, 134(», and it was at four in the 
. afternoon that the battle commenced. II always helps ii.s better to iiiiagine 
any n'lnarkahlc event, when we know at what time of the day or night it look 
place, and on this occasion it is of gi'cat. iiii]K)rtance, becanse it lieljis us at 
oni'c'to answiit the tliird question we asked—how was the battle w tui' It 
w'us four in the aftumoou, and the h'lx.uch army sulvauced from the soulb-t'asl, 
after a luird day’s march to oiertakc tlie retuiiig t :ieiuy. Bvery one, from llie 
king down to the peasants gn the mad crying ‘ Kill' Kill!’ were in a state of 
the greatest excitement, drawing tlieir swords, and tlmiking that lluy were 
• sure of their prey. WJuil the Treiieb king cluefly rebeil njion fbe.siilps bLs 
great numbers) was the trooji of liffi'cn thousand nro.sshow-men from Cenua 
in Italy. Tliesc were made to stand in front: when, just as the engagement 
waa about to take place, One of those extrafirdinaiy ineideuts occurred wliieh 
often turn the fate of battles, ns they do of Inimaii life in general. A 
tremendous storm gathered I'roni the west and broke in thunder and rain and 
hail on Hie Held of battlg. Tin; snn wus darkened, and the horror was increased 
by Die hoarse erics of crows and ravens, wliieli tluttcied before tlie .storm, and 
struck UTTor into 1 he beails of the Italian bowmen, who were, umueuslomcd 
to these uoithem tempests. And when at last the skyjiad cleared, and they 
prepared their crossbows to shoot, the strings had hceu so wet by the rain 
that they could not draw them, by this time the evouiiig sun streamed out 
m full splendour over the blank clouds of the western sky—right in their faces; ' 
and at the same inoiuciit the lOnglisli nrehcr.s, who had kept their bows in 
oases during the storm, and so hud their strings drv,’ let fly their an-ow's so 
fa.st and tlnek, that those who were present could only coiiqiarc it to snow or 
sl.'Ct. Through and through the heads, and necks, and hands of the Genoese 
bow-men the arrows pierced Unable to stand it, Ibey turned and fled; and 
from that moment the paitic and confusion was so great, that the day was 
lost.’* 

The episode of the Black *Y*riitce ended, Mr. Staidcy jirocccds 
with the into which be has woven the histo^ of Canterbury. 
He had d^neated the arrival of the forty men vvliosc exhortations 
were to hav i such an effect upon tlic fate of the English nation, and 
the tragic end of the struggle between Henry II. and Becket. He 
now proceeds to trace the cqpsequcnces of that event down to the reign 
of Henry VIl!. The growing power of the Eomau See was repre- 
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sented in England by the triumph of its martyr, by the celebrity 
which lus shrine attained, and the riches which it amassed. During 
the reigns of fourteen kings, the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
was thronged with pilgrims who, as Mr. Stanlty shows, carried the 
fame of his sanctity into* every country of Europe. But the days of 
his triumph were numbered. It clashed at length with the iron will 
and monarchical instincts of the most despotic of the Tudors, and the 
edifice, the foundations of which had been sapped b> the avarice and 
infoltmce of the hierarchy, crumbled snto dust. Henry resolved upon 
an net, which, if we looked at its oonsequenccs, vre might well call one 
of heroic courage; but which, if we regard its motives, we must 
oharacterize as one of unparalleled audacity. He summoned the 
buried saint to answer at Westminster a charge of treason against his 
king. St, Thomas, like many less guilty and less powerful culprits 
ill this reign, was found guilty, and every external sign of the celebrity 
which he liad once onjoyed was destroyed throughout the whole of 
England. This act must have appeared to the greater part of the 
nation .strangely impious and daring. A great distrust in priestcraft 
had no doubt crept in, as is sliowh by the history of the Lollards, hut 
the mass of the unedneated population can have been little aficeted by 
such reforming tenjjeneies. Henry IV., when anxious to secure his 
crown, found it necessary to desert, and persecute the disciples of 
Wicklifle; and it is im]>ossiblo to doubt that there must still hare been 
m\iltitudi‘s who.se faith in St. I’lionias was unshaken. Ij is certainly 
a singidar fact that, with one excejjtion, • no complaint about these 
proceedings .should have reached our time; but as we may feel quite 
coulidont that many ecclesiastics disapproved of them, we must venture 
to dissent fnnu the iufcrciice which Mr. Stanley would- draw, and to 
regard this silence nithcr as a symptom of the absolutism of Henry VIII. 
tliaa as a proof of the little hold which saint worship retained upon 
tlie minds of the peoj)le. It rccals #u pa.ssage in Shakspcure,*iu which 
Henry is said to have desired the Lord Mayor to’put down any 
rumours about his sepaj’atioii from Catherine. The one complaint 
Avhich has reached u.s is, wc may observe, mentioned as the exelama- 
tion of “ some drunken nian.” Without some such apology Cranmer’s 
iidbrniaut w(ndd, in all probability, not have veutni'cd to repeat it. 

Australiiui life furnishes us with two volumes: one—‘* Our Anti¬ 
podes,”* a thick octavo, by Lieutenant-Colonel Mundy; tlie other, 
better suited to youthful readers, in size and character—‘“A Boy’s 
Adventures in Australia,*’® by William Howitt. Tho former of these 
contains the substance of a journal kept«during a resilience of several 
years. It makes no pretensions to science, or learning, hut dwelling 
principally upon social aspects, gives an amusing and probably a just 
picture of bush-rangers, governors, squatters, and gold-diggers, A 
visit to New Zi^alsuid, and a brief histoiy of the struggles which took 

* " Our Antipodes; or, Kesidcnce and J^tamldes in the Australian Colonies, with 
:i Glimpse of the Gold Fields." By Licnt.-Colouel G. C. Mundy. Third Edition. 
Complete in One Volume. London: Bichanl Bentley. 

* '* A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of Ausaralia; or, Hubert’s Note-Book.” 
By William Howitt. Iiondon: Arthur Hall, Virtuo, aud Co. 
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wlsvce ten years a^-o between the natives and English, occupy a con¬ 
siderable “portion of the book; the spectacles which the author wit¬ 
nessed being described with vigour and anmiatifni, and possessing 
greater novelty than Australian life, which is, it must be admitted, be 

coming rather threadbare. « , • t. i.t * .i« 

It is difficult to select passages from a work of which the style and 
contents ai-e so varied, without giving an inadequate notion of its 
merits: but the foUowing extracts, of which the former is taken from 
“ Our Antipodes,” the latter from “ A Boy’s Adventures, may give a 
tolerably fair impression of their respective styles: 


“Tills eveuing, after dinner, the govejiior entertaiued a select party of 
aborigines with an exhibition of the niagic-lantcm. IBs snartlA guests 
squatted on the door in solemn silence, and maintained jiorlrct gravity and 
decorum, during (he more ordiuaiy passages of the sjwctaclc—only testi¬ 
fying their admiration by an iiifcrjectional grunt, or their reeogiiilii ii ol the 
object represented by iirouounj^g its muuc—‘Tcrina, steamer; , 
seedier, &c. But when, in the elEiracter of showman, I manceuvreil tlie double 
slides, under tlif operation of which a plum-piulding was seen to bloM’-uj), just 
as the clown was sticking his fork iii it: oi the huge eyes were made to roU 
iulheheailof a monstrous ogre, their childish glee, broke tortli unrest rained, 
!iu(l.it became impossible to prcicut .sonic of them tixnu violating tlie old 
nurserj’ commandment—‘Look \iith your eyes, and itot with your lingers, 
for thrvo or four griiai bushy lioiuLs wcni soou ^luldo^u*d forth on tlu’ witUfU* 
tablet, and a dozen great black liuiuLs rushed to manipulate its surface, hike 
Quixote’s showman, 1 began to fear tor my jnippots;hut all passed oil ijuiefly. 
As for me, 1 niado the utmost jiossibh* ullowanecs lor tlieir cxeilemeiit, lor, 
next to riineli, the magic-lantern ranks, in my memoiy of by-gone enjoyjiiciits, 
as the mast attracti\e of minor sjieetaclcs.” 


"One aucidcut, hoAvever, which oceurre'd to myself, and xvhieh was really 
frightful, aiitl might have terminated fatally, made old Popkiiis doteminic that 
I’luucas hliould lie dotias’s oonr*auiougupoii such eximrsioiis. JViul as my adveu- 
tvirc is worth telling, here it i.s. 1 lum ascended a tall gum tree in quest of an 
opossum, and had icached a hollow in the trunk at a eonsidi'rablc lieighf . aud 
having put my baud into the hole to feci for the opossum, my foot slipped Inmi 
the bough on vhieh I stood, and 1 was left suspended by thtj hand which was 
hi the hole, le \ain I .struggled and’felt with mv feet for the bough: I could 
dot regain it. If my arm had bcc’ifurlhor in llic hole tho bone luusl lm\e heeit 
broken by the winght of the body, but the xvrist beut, though attended with 
horrid pmii. 1 kueu tliat, if the wrist slipped out, 1 should fidl and be killed 
on (he spot; il‘ it, did not give way, uhat would be my fatci* 1 was in tho 
solitniy bush, far from any road, and terrible ideas lliLslied across my lumd of 
liaugiug iuui perishing there, and bciug some day found, a bh’aelicd skelulou! 

“The pain iuereased, ami l *^row desparate. What must 1 do? 1 asked 
myself, and really began to think .serionxly of chopping off my hand at tho 
wrist xvith the tomnliuwk, xvhie.h I always* take w'illi me to cut out opossums 
from their hole.s, and wJiicli was at thi,! momimt stuck in the hole of tiio tree, 
within reach of iny other hand. But then the horrid idea stinick me that 
liothiim would liiudiT me from falling down, mid being diAlied to pieces. 

“ W iiut a dreadful time it was! I* tlo not know how long 1 hung so. I 
shouted as long us 1 could, ill bope that somebody miglit be crossing the bush, 
and xvould hear me. But it was in vain, and at last, ui xcry despair, 1 mado 
siuotlier tiT to liml a support far my feet, and at lli.'.t, to my great uuspcakablc 
joy, J did tind n, raised my.scll', aim was five.” 
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“ The Englishwoman in Bussia'’*’ has deservedly attained considcrahle 
popularity. It is written in a pleasant and impreteiiding style, and 
with an effort, at.any rate an apparent effort, at impartialit}'. It can¬ 
not, however, be denied that the anecdotes which 'the authoress 
narrates tax the credulit}’^ of the reader rather hard sometimes* . After, 
for instance, her description of the wretched and brutalized con¬ 
dition of the peasantry, it is a little startling to hear of the popula¬ 
tion rising <*» masse upon one of the estates; and when the new pro¬ 
prietor, who had come to visit his possessions, expected to bo murdered, 
to iind that the object of the assembly was to press a sum of money 
uj^on him, which thc}’' had collected because they could not endure the 
disgrace of belonging to a n%blc who was reported to be in debt. 
Again * after our syinpatliy has been excited by pictures of the tyranny 
cxercis(.‘d by masters and mistre.sses, it is consoling to find that if a 
maid retaliat<'s b}' boxing her mistress’s ears, .she will be well treated 
ever afterwards, and bribed with large sums of raouev not to I'eveal the 
secn*t of so indelible a <lisgrace. Tljcix! arfi one or two other stories which 
arc rc'iidcred a little sus])ieious from internal evidence ^ but upon the 
whole, the book is certainly far sui>eriortoinostofthc Rus.siun journals, 
tours, sketches, and pictures, which have been so plentifully poured 
forth. Hosjjitalit}’ is described as being the chief Bussian virtue,* aud 
against this are arrayed defects whose name is legion: Spies and super¬ 
stition, dirt and dishonesty, being must conspicuous. 

Mr, Qalton, in his “ Art of Travel.”^ docs not jivofcss to give hints 
f(jr a tour nj> the Bhinc, or a vi-sit to Paris. Travel is with liini a much 
ju(»re serious affair. It eoiisit>ts in marches through the interior of 
Africa, w here tlie wanderer may have to ct&ich a wild beast for his 
dinner, in a pitfall, and then boil it in its ow’u skin: wdiore he rimst 
know how to secure hiinstdf at night frertn storms and natives; and 
how, if he gets lost in a trackless w ilderness, he may be-st succeed in 
rt^airiing liis comjianions. The pldlt and sensible directions which are 
given for such emergencies as these, bring a more vivid notion of W’hat 
“rougbing it’* mean.s, than pages of description could do. They rtre 
evidently the results of long experience and careful obscu'vation. But 
though the greater part of the book is of a kind w'hich can be of little 
jiracticsd importance to Brown, Jones, and Bobiusun, there are, never¬ 
theless, not a few paragi'aphs containing instructions useful to ordinary 
tourists; as, for instance, the diivctions for fording a river, and for 
proti'cting a boat in rough water. The contents are carefully classiticd, 
and lists arc given of the vjmous articlcb likely to be w’antc^. 

The following anecdote, which Mr. Galton quotes from MM. Hue 
and Gabel, will I'cmind 31r. Carlyle’s readers of the similar device once 
usual in Scotland, aud the nickname which the nntbrtunate bishops 
gained in consequence. « 


* Tlie EngliHbwoniati iu Xluosia: Imprcssioiia of the iSociuty and Manners of tlie 
Bussians at Home.” By a Livdy Tea Vears resident in that Country. London: 
Joltii Murray. 

7 “ The Art of Travel; or. Shifts and Coutriv:i«ices available in Wild Countries. ” 
By Fruiicis Ualton. Loudon: John Murray. 
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“ Tlicse lon^-tailed cows arc so restive aud difficult to milk, that to keep 
them at all qiuet, tho herdbiiiiui lia> to ffive lliem a calf to lick mcanwliile. Hut 
for tliii) device not a single drop of mill could be obtained from them. One 
day a Lama hcnlsman, who li^cd in the same house with ourselves, esme with 
a long dismal face, to announce that his cow had calved during the night, and 
lliat tlu'uniortuualc calf was dyii^. It died in the course of the day. The 
Lanui forthwith skinned the poorlicast, and stuffed it \iith hay. This pro¬ 
ceeding surprised us at first, lur the Lama had by no means the air of a man 
likelv to gii e himself the luxury of a eabinet of natural lustory. When the 
operation was completed we observed ^itat th<s ha^ calf had neither feet nor 
head; whereupon it occoiTcd to us t!^t perhims, niter all, it was a piUuw that 
the Lama contemplated. We were in error, hut the error was not dissipated 
till the next inoming, when our herdsman went to milk his cow. Seeing him 
issue Ibrlh, the ]iaU in one liand, the hay emf under tjic ollu'r arm, tlm fancy 
occurred to us to follow him. His first proceeding was to put the hay calf 
down before the cow. He then Tamed to milk the cow herself. The mamma 
at first opened enormous eyes at her beloved infant; bv degrees she stoojicd 
her head towards it, then smelt it, sneezed three or four limes, and at last pro¬ 
ceeded to lick it with the most dffiightful tenderness. This sjiectacle grated 
against our sensibilities: it seemed to us that he who first invented this parody 
upon oil" of thf^ most touching incidents in nature must have been a man 
without a heart. A somewhat burlesque circumstance occurred one day to 
modify the indiguation with wlucli this treachery inspired us. By dint of 
caressing aud Peking her little.calf, the tender parent one fine niniuing 
unripped it: the hay issued from within, aud *hc cow, maiufe.stiug not the 
sUglilesi surprise or indiguation, proceeded tranquilly to devour the unexpected 
provender.” 

We will conclude with confesmng, with somctliing like shame, to 
having rc.id, and to liaviug found rather amusing, tlic life of T. J*. 
liaruuiu *’ Purchasers have tlioir choice of tlirec editions: one at 
sovcn-and-sixp<Tncc, another at half-a-crowii, a third at a shilling. "We 
can aw'jird, and the author appears to covet, no other priusc, than that 
of h^ing readable. 


BELLES LETTKES. 

A ll Europe has hecouu' so oorious that at home and ahtbad every 
depurtineiit of letters fwls the deadening inHuence of war. Tlie 
office of moving and lUvertmg even the most idle and most frivolous 
lias been transferreil from novelists ^and humorists to the chroniclers 
of the Crimea and bcutari. Neverthdess, we must console ourselves 
with tlie fact that the most glorioim epochs in art and science have 
■ been during or at the termination of gi eat wars. As the husbandman 
reaps the richest and most goUlen harvests on the plains which the 
blood of warring nations hjis sanctified, so let us hope that when the 
terrible shadow of war shall have passed away, the\ir fiohls of Art 
and Science inny long feel the strengthening and invigorating influence 

and r*- Bamum,” written by himself. Loailoa. Sampsoa Lew, Son, 
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of the stirring memories of human valour and endurance which this 
great contest sliall leave behind it. 

We commence our quarterly review in this department with a {loem 
in dialogue, called “Cain,”* by Mr. Boner, the author of a vigorous 
and stirring narrative of life among the chamois hunters of Bavaria. 
His former book provciU the author to be a man fond of hazardous 
adventure—this gives still greater proofs of the same fact; for how 
many men are there who w'ould attempt such a feat after Lord Byron’s 
“ Mystery P’ “ Cain” is as much the peculiar property of Lord Byron 
as “ Hamlet” is of Shakspearc, or^“ iWadise Lost” of Milton. We, 
at iirst, thought ^r. Boner’s intention was to answer the arguments 
of Lucifer, which have alway| been a sad affliction to the orthodox, 
since tlfc wicked Peer left most of them without reply; and, consc- 
([ucntly, wc rem'etted, on looking tlirough the book before us, to find 
the evil-loving Immortal was not to be 1)rougbt upon the stage at all 
—at leu.st, in any articulating shape: for “ Cain,” It is true, is con¬ 
tinually having the luischicf-worldug fiend in unpleasant proximity 
to his [)crson in serpent guise. 

More ])ortents precede the great catastrophe than accompanied the 
birtli of Owen Glcndower. Terrific voices in the air were heard resound¬ 
ing through the world. The earth shook with convulsive throbs. .The 
buii, too, hooked un}>lcasaiitly red, as though a slaughtered creatm-o’s 
blcMid were on its face. Too great liberty has, we think, been taken 
with the catastrophe. Cain made at last to kill Abel inad¬ 
vertently, which quite de.stroys the grandeur of the Bible story, 
whieli makes the Hrst-borii of the first man redden his band with the 
wiliid mmxler of his brother, and the most awful of all crimes follow 
iniiiiediately on the* entry of Sin into the world. 

Mr. Boner’s poem is, however, not without merits. At times the 
dietion has great vigor and ]>urity. And the influence tff mountain 
seenery on the restless and impassioned nature of .Cain is well described. 
1 lis foTtiu'i* pro.se work showed that Mr. Boner was possessed of much 
poetic fei'ling. We think that this time he has been very unfortunate 
in bis ehoice of a subjeet, and that he has nut well weighed the way' 
ill w'hieh it should be treated ; we have no doubt, by the aid of self- 
(‘.xaminatjon and care, he is able to produce something of far murt 
worili than the book before us. 

Grill]tarzer i.s a German tragedian, very little known in this 
country', though his mind is of a high order. His tragedy' of 
“ Sapiilio, ’- of which a translation is before us, is a noble conijiosition. 
Lord Byron read a translation of it in Italian—the worst of all 
laiigiuiges, ])ei'}uips, into which to translate German: and, in one 
of liis letters to Moore, says; ‘‘ Grillparzcr is grand — antique — 
not so simple as the aueitmts, but very simple for a modem; alto¬ 
gether, a great aud goodly writer.” Fitter W'ords could hardly be 
u.sed to express GVillparzer’s merits. The eharaeter of ** Sappho” is 

^ ‘^Caiii.'’ Tiy (.Muirli'S Biiiivr. London' Chaimi.m and HalL 1855 . 

* Sappho." By Fnui/. Urillparzer. Traus^ted by L. C. C. Edinburgh: 
Thomas Gonstablo and Co. liiSS. 
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full of dignity: peerless in the domain of song, sho descends to love 
the simple Phaoii. IMuion has gsiincd her atl'ectiou, his vanity is 
contented; ami he deserts Sappho for her slave Melitta. The poetess 
prepares, with dignity, for the fatal leap from |,the Leucadian rock; 
further life would bring the sacred gift of the immortals to BOom; 
she, the companion of the Muses, has debased herself—there is but 
one’issue. The character of Melitta, tender, pliant, and impulsive, is 
also good. That of Phaon is overdrawn. The translation is faithfully 
executed, so fiir as we have exapuned it, the numbers good, and the 
language spirited. , 

Q’liose who are unac<|uainted with Gerinaai ma}' gam some knowledge 
of the natm’e of its modern poetry tj^rough a- well-j)rinted book of 
translations from a large number of the best modern Cferman {)oets — 
by Alfred Bsiskerville. The original is given as well as the translation, 
and as the rendering is pi*etty literal, it will answer tJie jmrpose of the 
tyro as an introdifctoiy' manual. The title, “ The Poetry of llcrmauy 
is not well chosen for a collection in which jiative woodnotes wild” 
of the early German minstrels and popular aingei*h—in which Hart¬ 
mann von der Aue, Wolfram von Escheuhacl), Walther von tier 
Vogelweide, Hans Sachs, and the numberle.'.s unknown ballad-poets of 
Germany, find no jdace. No one can have an idea of the })oetic genins 
of the German nation who knows not this ]>ortion of its litersiturt*. 
They are the sweet wuld-tlowers of Ov rman fancy—fragrant w'ith all 
che truth, faith, and singleness of heart of ohlen tinit's; in them 
we feel the groat heart of the German pcoide beat, imd in their 
natural grace and lutivefe these move the soul far more tliau tbi! 
laboured productions of later times. The jtrest ni volume commence^ 
with Hagedorn, Gellert, and the poets of the beginning of the 
eigbtec'nth cintuiy; and inelndes spe<‘inieu.s of many living poets. 
Mr. HaskeivUlc has taken upon himself a most nngratel'ul task; the 
matured student of Girmau has no need of iranslatiuns, and tlie rising 
onowill ])erliaps make use of themfor awhile, and then throw his emtelies 
into the dirt. No translation, t^spceiallj’ that of lyiie ])octry, where the 
beauty lies essentially in the form, the Qestaltmuj^ can have a very long 
reputation; at best, it can give a man some eonsidoration as a 
tasteful scholar of the languagii in which be makes his essay. The 
translation before us is lar from being without defects; the form and 
rhythm of the original is frequently not sufficiently adhered to, and 
llie very expressions sometimes unjustifiably changed and the spirit 
consequcntl}’^ missed. 

We have examined with stanu curiosity .two volumes of Poems* and 
Tales* of Paul Heysc, knowimr that he was a foster-son of Geibel, and of 
considerable reputation in Genuany. The result has not answei'cd our 
expectation. There £we so luciuy different classes among the vast rejuling 
German public, that it is> always necessary first to kpow among which 


* “Thfj Poetry of Germany.” Translatea l)y Alfred EaskerviUe. Luipzi"; 
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class an author is popular, before his merit can he taken on trust. We can 
<mly imagine Paul Heysc a favourite with that part of the German 
public which has received Oscar von Bedwitz with such rapturous 
applause, and sent Amaranth” through as many editions as our own 
Mr. Montgomery has been honoured with. Paul Heyse belongs to 
the band of young poets mentioned by Heine in no very complimentaiy 
terms. His poenA have a want of finish, a carelessness of composition, 
and a disregard of the necessities of grammar, which are only here and 
there atoned for by faint glimmerings «f poetic fire. His tales have 
the same faults, no point and not well told. 

The Germans, it is well known, c:!teel all the rest of the world'as 
translators, a superiority they ai% ever anxious to improve. We have 
here a neur version (»f the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by Dr. Carl 
Abel, who has translated other plays of Shakespeare. Their rendering 
:ippoars to us to be more exact than that of Schlcgcl. ^^ery expression 
is weighetl with the accuracy of a philologtT, while the effect of the 
w'holc is carefully preserved. Shakespeani is stiU worshipped as 
reverently in Germany as ever. ^ 

Written in an animated, eloquent, and impassioned style, and evinc¬ 
ing much power both of reflection and observation, “ Grace Leeis a 
very attractive novel. We cannot say we apjtrove cither of the con¬ 
ception of the characters or of the conduct of the story, but the author 
lias at all events stepped out of the ordinary track of novel writers. 
The main ohjccd: of interest is whotlier the. hero and heroine, both of 
whom are of proud and imperious tciigHtramcnts, will, at some period 
or other, in the course of tlieir joint lives, come together in sufficiently 
roiopliunt and teiid(T muod.s to make a match of it. The union is at 
lii-'t liapjJily eft'ected after a wiioing of twenty years’ duraJon. Both 
.lohn Owen and Gr:<.(;c L(!e comport themselves in the most oxtraordi- 
narv iiumner. In one-half of the thrcKJ volumes the hero is very rude 
and very ungentlemanly to the heroine; in the other hidf the heroine 
licbaves in the most heartless msumer to the hero. .John Owen is 
tlic more natural character of the two, and he consequently has the 
greater command over oiu* s^’^mpathics: who can forgive a woman, who, 
because “she is proud—very proud,” goes and hides herself away for 
seven vears from a man whom she knows is devoted to her, and whom 
siic loves ? She remains in her hiding-place without giving him a hint 
of her existence, and trusts to the chapter of accidents that he may bo 
able to light upon her again. Her manner of expressing her affci^iou 
might nut have been amiss in the eighth century after the creation, 
when, itecordiug to Addison, Shalum courted Halpa for more than a 
century, and then enjoyed several hundred years of connubial felicity. 
But for poor post-diluvian humanity, the proofs of constancy expect^ 
by Grace would he unendurable, without a constant and unlimited use 
of “pO]jpy and man^agora, and shch like soothing syrups’.’ of the 


" Kill Sommcrnachtstraiim.” Von William Shaksiieare. TJebersetzt von 
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Elder, and Co. 1S5S. 
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world, to reduce ouc to tis comfoi-taWo a state of obliyiousiiess ^ the 
sOYCu Blce])Ci*K oi T!i|jliesHs ure said to have enjoyed* c douht alter all 
if the i»oor tortured Mr. Owen would not have done a far wisei- thing 
to have married the pretty and fascinating Mrs Gerald Leo at the 
beginning of the tliird volume, and dismissed the proud and whiinsicsJ 
Gtioi-e to her self-chosen oliseurity. Marriage at thirty-thn*e, with a 
winning and mohilt- young beauty, would, we imagiiil, with most men, 
be jireferrcd to marriage at forty witli a plain and middle-aged woman, 
however high-minded. This, oi’ course, is on the “ vivamus dum vivi- 
mus” })riiiciple, which ought to weigh for something in the noon-day 
of life. Seven long years of torture, neglect, and dfsjiair, arc a lu'avy 
price to pay lbr*a marriage by a man A hose tidii of life is on the ebb. 
Grace, too, has a curious way of being always where she ouglii not to 
be, or doing the contrary to what, she is expected to do, of hearing 
w^t she oughll^ot to hear, of laughing when she ought to he crying, 
which gives her, as the Italians say, “qualchc cosa d’antifiatico,” 
something “ uncanny.” Many of the .scenes in the novel are jiainted 
with much force, and display great knowledge of human life. Tht* w ild 
mountains and coast scenery of Wales, with their sunshine and slorin.s, 
arq ti'uthfully depicted, and in the narration and dialogue there is a 
power, pathos, grandeur, and imagery, W'hicb is both startling and liis- 
dnating. 

We have found considerable pleasure in perusing the enter¬ 
taining and instructive volumes called “ Recollectionai of Literary 
Characters and Celebrated Places,® by Mrs. Thomson, the author of 
“Memoirs of the Court of Henry VJII.” and other works. Headers 
of magazines, some years back, will recognise many of tln'sc jjaper-s as 
old friends. The essay.s have a genial, unaffected tone, and have the 
merit, no common one, of being very readable. The author has h)ved 
to haunt the uioatod ivy-crowned eastlcb and grey manorial iialls of 
Old England, and r^people them in her imagination with the nobh' 
ai^ the brave who lived and moved there. To a well-read student of 
our literature and history like Mrs. Thomson, this manner of compo- . 
fiition offers many advantages. In writmg about such places of historic 
renown as Kagland Castle, Kenilwortli, Ham House, Latham House, 
Basing House, one can as it were from an eminence take a survey of a 
^eat deal of history, and at the same time the conditions of the sub¬ 
ject allow a great deal of minute information on the manners and 
customs of our aiiwjcstors, which would be out of proportion in a 
history, and w'hich throw much light on the nature of English life in 
former centuries. We ac^ire also thus a great deal of biographical 
information about many English worthies of great historical value, 
which we are able to retain, but which escape when the head i.s being 
filled with the high aiid niighty doings of kings and parliaments, and 
the turmoil and perplexities of Ewopcan wars and treaties. The 
a\ fchor treats her subject in a loyal and reverent spirit, and with con¬ 
siderable skill. She has a great deal of sound antiquarian information 
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at {‘.otnuiand, which is interwoven without pedantry into a lively style. 
It, is a pleasant thing to meet occasionally with a writer wh,(» is content 
with English literature and topics for the power to {dease, and does 
nut force upon the reader far-fetched laborious illustrations and allu¬ 
sions which arc only intelligible to the learned. Several of the sketches 
of literary characters are likewise very pleasing. The May-day’s merry¬ 
making, at that great scholar’s, Dr. Psirr’s, whose “boundless con¬ 
vexity of friz” alFoi'dcd sueh amusement to Sidney Smith, wo have espe¬ 
cially noticed for its semi-humorous hfit re8]>ectl'ul tone. 

We ar<* glad to fmd before uS a translation of one of Emile 
Soiivestre’s (juiet ahd graceful novels. “ Leaves from a Familj' Jour¬ 
nal will, we think, siut the English taste, w'hieh lias a reasonable 
satiety of the rattling excitement pf Dumas, and the immoral seutinam- 
tality of EiigSiKj Sue. Here is the romance of every-day domestic life 
;irtistically ]>ut forth with much purity of puriwse. * 

A new translation of the “ Decameron of Boccaccio,” by Mr. W. TT. 
Kelly, satisfies a great w'ant in our literature. Few books have done 
gri ati‘r service to European literature than this collection. Chaucer, 
Sluahj-spi^are, Molien*, La Fontaine, Lessing, Keats, arc the first names 
f hat turur of tliose deeply indebted to it. Few writers were more read 
in England in the olden time. Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melan- 
eholy,” tells us it was a favourite pastime of our anee.stors to n‘ad 
it aloud. Many of the tales are taken from the “ Gesta llomanoruui,” 
and the“ Fabliaux of the Did Trouvercs,” though the greater ])art are 
original. Those tab's, of which the incidents arc borrowed, w'cre how¬ 
ever eomplcdely re-east, and invt'stcd with that honied and elocpient dic¬ 
tion, for which tlicy' are famous, and whieli has gained for Boceapcio the 
title of the Father of Tuscan prose, 'J’hc tastes of nations in story¬ 
telling go through several gradations. Jiude and uncivilized people 
delight in tales which iip])ear to their wonder an^ curiosity: such as 
mytliological and saintly b'gends, thi' fabulous deeds of demigods and 
heroes. Bapid and continuous successions of miraculous and other 
incidents are demanded to interest and stimulate their childish fancies. 
As civilization licgins to dawn, these become discredited, and interest no 
longer. Humorous and pathetic stories take their place, in whieh 
the incident still plays the principal [lart. And these ultimately glide 
into talcs, in which the di'lineation of character, passions, and situa¬ 
tions, become the principal objects of the care of the narrator. Boc¬ 
caccio’s “ Decameron ” is of the second kind. To analyse character has 
not been his aim; to amuse, to move to tears or laughter; to exhibit 
at most the cifeet of some one dominant passion, has been the extent 
of his desire. No book gives us such a picture of what life was in 
J laly at tliat period. His knights, merchants, ladies, artisans, monks, 
and friars, do not stand out in sdeh relief as Chaucer's, hut have a 
homely' truth about •thorn which there is no mistaking. The notion 
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of settinff all the stories in a frame has doubtless beem taken from the 
East This has great merit. There are few who do not envy that 
happy party of stoiy-tellers, seating themselves evening after eveniifg, 
on the lawn by the side of the white marble fountain, in the shade ol 
the orange aiid cedar trees. The description of the pla^^o is that 
T)ortioT) of the book which gives us the highest notion of Boccaccio s 
power: here he is as gloomy and grand as Poussin. His awful picture 
of desolation is well known, when he.tells us the cattle were left to 
roam at will about the fields and among the standing corn, which no 
one cared to gather, or even to reap; ‘and that the animals would go 
out and return at night of-their own ac*cord. Boccaccio, like many 
other authors, did not know which w& his best work. He, as well ^ 
his friend Petrarch, had a sort of contempt tor what he had written in 
the vulgar tongue. Italy is much indebted to Boccaccio for his ett'orts 
to revive learning. The first Greek professor* at Florence was ap- 
point<*d at his solicitation. He was a great enthusiast for Hanto, and 
was a]ipointed to lecture upon him. Ho left many liooks in Latin, lit- 
was one of the foremost students of the revival of learning, and a good 
man. His Corresjiondcnce with Petrarca is well worth jwnisal: so , 
modest was Boccacciii about the l)ccam<*ron,” that it dot's not a]»]iear 
ho ever asked Petrarch to read it. In Petrarch’s last letter, he appears 
to have just found it; he spt*aks of it with praise, and says he wept 
over the tale of Grisolda. His friondshij> to Boccaccio was no barren 
one; he gave him money during life, and at his death fifty lloriiis by 
his will and “a winter pebsse to study in at night,” They were 
both tcnd«*r iind grand-lieart-cd men, 

3lr. Bohn has contributed some further volumes to liis excellent 
reprintf of Befoe’s works. We have the history of “ Moll h landers and 
Colonel .laque,”** and also one of the best editions ot ‘‘Bobiiison 
Crusoe’’*- which the press has jirodueeil. W'ho is then*, whatever lu- 
bis age, who docs nbt bcccime a boy again in lingering over the pages 
of this truthful story ? How many millions of schoolboys have there 
been who have wished themselves far, far away from the di^’s-ear<‘d 
book, the blank school-wall, and tlie (leal sehool benches, to live alter 
the fashion of Ilobinson Crusoe in jK'rptd-ual holiday in some island 
pamdise, wlnsre re])clition and irregular verbs have never lioeu lieai’d 
of? "Who has not lieen sliocked at the unfilial conduct of the young 
vagrant in going off to sea, after the serious aird fond admonitions of 
his father and motluir, and after having a brother hint'd, as a warning, 

” in the Low Country wars r” Who has not felt, who has not treanhhid 
with him in the first storm, when he heard the captain say softly to 
himself, as he went in and out of his cabin, “ Lord be merciful to us! 
We shall all be lost; W(' shall all be undone, and the like r” Then 
hoAv we accompany him day by day after the shipwreck in every pit)- 
eeeding; how we fear for him when his first raft, with its precious 

f’eight, ran aground at one end of it uikiu a shoal, “and not being 
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ground at the other end, it wanted but a little that alLj^is cargo had 
slipped off that end that was afloat, and so fallen into the water.’* 
What compassion we had for him when he built his great canoe, and 
could not get it down to the water; and then the footprint on the 
sand, the moment when we first came upon that is an epoch in one’s 
life. It is a strange reflection, that we should never have read Daniel 
Defoe, if Daniel Defoe had died before the age of fifty, a time when 
most orderly citizens have done their life’s business, and begin to think 
of retiring from this world altogether^ .But the son of James Foe, the 
Cripplegute butcher, was not like most orderly citizens. He had tried 
a gr«'ai many things in life; he had been a hosier, he had been in the 
Dutch pantile business, he had^been in the Portuguese trade, he had 
joined *^0 standard of the Duke of Monmouth, he had been to sea, he 
had Inicn a bankrupt, flaying however in the end scru))ulously all liis 
eroditors, he had government employment under Kii^ WiUiam the 
Deliverer, of wliom -he was a thorough-going admirer, he stood in the 
pillory under Queen Anne, he got into her favour and got out of it again, 
he was twiee in prison for his polities! writings, and finally, ftad an 
a]M)pleetic fit; and besides aiL this doing and suffering, from his 
twentieth year he had kept up in constant exercise a pen that was the 
terroj’ of llie enemies of civil and religious liberty. Most men, we Kave 
said, would have considered this enough for one life’s work ; but Defoe, 
was of no ordinary stuff*; sickness and misfortune could not weigh him 
down fur long together, old age could not take away his strength. At 
the iigf of litly-eight he commenced thu.se wonderful t^ries of tales 
which w'ill be re,ad as lung as there is an English tongue. His works 
Ilf fiction have imposed upon imtubers. Lord Chatham and Johnson 
among the numbers, as read history. They owe this in g/cat measure 
to the eireumstantiality with which the narrative is told. He never 
appeal's to forget the part he is writing in a single line. The “ Memoirs 
of JVpvs” do not read a whit mort* real than One of Defoe’s tales. 
His portrait is thus drawn in a proclamation issued for his discovery by 
Queen Anne’s Secretary of State. He is a middle-sized spare man, 
about forty years old, of a brown comjdexion, and dark-brown coloured 
hair, but wears a wig, a hooked nose, a sharp clxin, grey eyes, aud a 
^ge mole near his mouth.” 

The works of Cowper'® and Burke^* are also being completed in 
Mr. Bohn’s Series. 

The same indefatigable publisher has reprinted liay’s “Proverbs”'^ in 
his “Antiquarian Library,” with such numerous additions that the quan¬ 
tity of vernacular wisdom is more than doubled, aud be may claim the 
merit of having produced the most complete collection of those oracles of 
common sense existing in our language. As many attempts have been 
made to define the proverb as to define wit, and with a& Uttlc success, 
the definition of Er^mus, “ Parcemia est oclehre dictum seita quapiam 
novitatc insigiic,” will include many dicta without being proverl^. 
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An cntimcraition of tli6 difforcnt kiude^ of pro\ cvbs. after the same 
fashion as Harrow's famous doscriptioii of wit. would perhaps be more 
successful. We consider, however, it is sufficient for all practical 
purposes, to say a proverb is a pithy or quaint .saying, which, on being 
uttered, is recognised by its hearers as being the expression of a whole 
truth or pait of a truthl and receiving by rei)etition the stamp of public 
authonty, passes henceforward as current coin. Proverbs may be con¬ 
sidered idle -unwritten wisdom of the country, m distinction to the 
written wisdom, which may be traced tospccitic authority, just as the 
law is divided into “lex scripta” and “ lex non scripta.” Proverlis are 
derived from the m<‘st miscellaneous sources: frogi the habits and 
natures of animals, from oracles, from/bistorical events, from poets, 
from the inamiers and einstoms common to all men, tbo manners and 
customs of some particular time and place. Many proverbs are unin¬ 
telligible without a long explanation, as the one alaiut the Uodwin 
Sands and Tenterden Steeple, for example. Some proverbs only express 
half a truth, while the other half of the truth is expressed in another 
proverb, as, “ Take' care of the pence, the pounds will take care of 
themselves,” and “Penny wise and pound foolish.’? The great beauty 
of a proverb is its terseness, which gives double force to the wisdom it 
contains. Few can excel in this respect the following Spanish one— 
“ Tile eye of the master fattens the horse ”—JCl ojo del amo rnyorda 
el eahallo. Proverbs ai'C to the uncultivated what quotations from 
historians, orators, and ]»oets arc to the cultivated. An illiterate 
mail in dispute will often Imi silenced by a proverb, which he has heard 
fifty times bcibre, unless, indeed, he happens to have a counter proverb 
at hand. Ih-overbs are great favourites with the Iowit orders. 
Spaniards and Italians have an astounding number at command. 
Sancho l*iuiza,in “ Don Quixote,” and itenzi, in the “ l*rome6.si Sjiosi,” 
interlace all tlieir talk in proverbs ; and this quality forms oru' of the 
great charms of these interesting characters of fiction. “ Proverbs,” in 
language of Mr. Dykes, himself a gatherer of jiroverbs, “ will, if 
judicioiisly employed, never fail of exciting by their quaintness, of 
delighting by their shortness, of persuading by their authority.” 

Constable’s “ MiscelLany of Foreign Literature” is a periodical publi- 
oatinn wliieli puts within the reach of Knglish readers, in exeelknt fom^ 
Mjier, and tyjie, some of the best authors of the Continent and America. 
Vol. IJl. contains the charming “ Tales of Flemish Life,” by Hendrick 
Conscience. Vol. IV. contains the “ Chronicles of Wollert’s Boost, and 
other Papers,”^® by Washington Irving. Wo envy those who will now 
read these tales and sketches of character for the'first time. Washington 
Irving is here, as ho always ia. equal to himself. He has the finish of our 
best Hiiglish wnters; he has the equability and gentle humour of 
Addison and Goldsmith. It is very rarely that wc come upon an 
Americanism; he is not, however, wholly guiltless; he makes use of 
the ejipression to “ loan a few pounds.” It may* he said with confi¬ 
dence no American wrifrir is free from them. 


j8 “ITia Chronicles of Wolfert’s Rnnat, and other Papers.'* By Washington 
Irving. Constable's Foreign Miscellany. Jidinbmgh. 1855. 
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For a neat little volume of faLlcfi, called the “ Mouse and her 
Friends, indebted to Mr. John Edward Taylor. They are 
taken from Eastern sources, and freely translated into an easy fonn, 
60 a>s fo come easily within the comprehension of children. A work 
of this kind, freed from the prolixity and seutentiousness of Oriental 
phras(*ology, h& long lieen wanting. 

A very interesting series of Letters^® have.ap}>uared, which throw a 
great deal of light on Gkwthe’s character, his youthful predilection, 
and the manner in which ‘‘ Werther’i ai'ose. A much nobler picture 
of human life is given hy^the viuwi of the real relations that subsisted 
between Goetlic, Lotte, and Kestner than those which were invented of 
Werther, Lotte, and Albert; ^he friend and4mau had to descend 
in order to give to the world a chai’acffcer.of fiction which should have 
verisimilitude, as in the first book of Werther his own character and 
int(*reoursc is jjortrayed. In the second jjart, the unfortimaic Jeru- 
sidem and his unhapjiy end were taken as the model. Both Kestner, 
his wife, and friends, felt long the indelicacy which thus tore asunder 
the veil which should shelter the ])rivaey of domestic life, and gaye 
renewed notoriet^yto that most painful event; but their friendship con¬ 
tinued to the end of Kesiner’s life. 

T. Moris Carriero, a jmpil of the eelehrotcd Casus, has senf'Tbrth a 
hook on “ The Nature and the Forms of Foofry,”*® which for gravity of 
matter and historic interest is of very high value. lndc<‘d, we do not 
jiretend in this place to hi* able duly to e.<)timate and deterraiue its 
merit. It is'one of the most com])lete trcatisi’s on lesthetics, so far as 
relates to jioetry, which Germany has yet jirodiieed. It is not only 
valuable in itself for the originid matter contributed by the author, 
but also as ineorjxiratiiig into its pages the many valueblc principles 
which ani to be found scattered through the works of the great 
msthel iciaiis of ^Jermany. It is true, we never fall in the way of any 
vei’v learned investigation into the true nature of beauty and art without 
thinking of the speech of Muphistopheles, in which he compares these. 
laboriou.s philosophers to idlers stiuiding by the.loom, and explaining 
at great length that the web must be sucli as it is because it could not 
be otherwise; but he adds, none of them have ever done any weaving. 
Our jirijudiees were strongly aroused by the preface to the hook 
hi'foro us. which informs us that “ a full understanding of the beau¬ 
tiful, of jioetie enthusiasm, of art, is only possible through that jjhilo- 
sopliical world-intuition, which the author has established as the over¬ 
coming and reconciliation of Fantheism and Deism in the idea of the 
living God, who, intinite as well as self-eouscions, creating, indwelling, 
governing, reveals nature and history iu himself as vrcll as himsell' in 
nature and history!” A terrible announcement! The Gormans are 
fortunate, and at the same time unfortunate, in the constitution of their 
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lAngtiagc. As nn organ of spwjulativo tliouglit, it is ■utisuTpassed ; but 
the luisfbrtuiie is, tliat on aooount of the great pliancy with which it 
lends itself to the expression of abstract and impalpable ideas, an 
immense deal of nonsense has been written and spoken in it. Ueine 
tells \is it was only when he came to try to translate Hegel into 
French, the mother language of clearness, that b<i fotfnd this obscure 
])hilosopluT really ha<l nq, moaning; “ one by one his pnidish philosophy 
dropiHjd her mystical petticoats and stood exposed in all her naked 
deformity!” These pictures, angl they form by far the greater part of 
the ])re8ent work, which are not thejnere emulations of a preconceived 
])hilosopliical system, are extremely valuable as forming a tnistworthy 
manual of criticism an4 a sound exposi^Jion of the true relation which 
the different kinds of pootr^’’ bear to each other. 

(leorge Sand, in obedience to most ajiproved French custom, having 
reached her fifty-first year, and being a long established favourite pf 
the French public, has commenced the history of her life which, if 
conducted to the end in the same ])ro[iortions. and with tlu* same 
freedom of digression, as we find in the first voluthes, will occupy a 
considerable space in the library. She finds the maxim, she says, 
Cada um eit hijo de svs ohrats, incomplete as only regarding one sitlo 
of the question. It is, doubtless, a generous .idea that man shall by 
his labours and liis virtue supply the want of ])('digree; but we are, 
eevertlieless, each of ns made up of instincts the result of hereditary 
transmission, and which would render us the slaves of an ungovernable 
fatality, were it not for tJiat force of })crsonal will wliicb Divine justice 
accords to each at his birth. We have on' this head an amount of 
slijqiery metaphysics and theology concerning grace, free-will, and 
]iridestination, into which we have no ambition to enter; and the 
memoirs run the imminent danger of following the erratic precedent <»f 
Oorpond Trim, in his ** Story of the King of Bohemia and his Seven 
Castles.” Tlie histoxy, notwithstanding its discnirsivc tcndcneies, and 
. the continual traces of the <j]>lnioub of that school of French })olitieK 
of which the author is an eminent disciple, is • entertaining and 
instructive ; enlivened as it is. from time to time, with that truthful 
Itawer of description, and ennobled with that vigorous eloquence 
which this lofty-mind(;d woman has «jvcr at commatnl. The bool: hears 
a most solemn epigraph, and commences with a most solemn exordium. 
The cpi^^h is •* Charito clivers los autres, Digiite onvers soi-meme, 
Sincerity devant Dieuand, certainly, if these three conditions are 
fulfilled, the autobiograjdiy can hardly fail to he the first of it.s kin<l. 
The exordium has souiothing in it of the solemn Jactance of the opening 
of the Confession* of .Jean .lacques ]lous.seau^ The narrator undertakes 
hermeinoirs as a duty, from no desire of occupying the public with her 
personality, in obedience to the dictates of jmro reason, and of that 
principle of solidarite which is the most living and rcligioiis soiurce of 
the progress of the human mind. (Jeorgo Sand was born in 1804, in 
the year of the coronation of Napoleon, and was baptized under the 
name of Amantine Jjucile Aurore Dupin ; her family name of Dupiu 

“ ilistoire dc Ma Vie." Gooi^ Sand. Paris: Victor Lecou. 1854-C5. 
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was afterwards changed hy luarri^e into I)udevai»t; but for years, 
even among her friends, it has been an aiTectatiott tp call her by any 
other name than the pscudonyinc she is so well known by. This name 
w'as not chosen out of any admiration for Sand, the assassin of 
Kotzebue, as has boen asserted, but, is the* first syllable of Sandeau,aii 
old acquaintance of (leorgit Sand; With the half of whose name she 
has had greater success than he with the whole of it. 

George Sand is, by an illegitimate channel, the great-granddaughter 
of Maurice of Saxony, better known to English schoolboys as Mu^al 
Saxv, the victor of Fonteuoy, “ a jnan of unbounded dissoluteness; of 
mucli energy, lt> 05 {e native ingrtiuity. and the worst ttpeller probably 
ever knuw'n.” lie was the aec^)ted lover of Anna Iw'anowna, Duchess 
of Gouriand, but was dismissed on the discovery of a glaring inlidelity. 
He was observiKl, in fact, carrying a woman on his shoulder across the 
court of the duchess’ castle, \mder the duchess’ own window. Anna 
afterwards, when she was elected Empress of Bussia in 1730, said, 

‘ He might' have been Emperor of Bussia; that mistress cost him dear.’ 
At twelve years of age he ran avray from his mother, and fought in the 
trenches before Lille, in the ranks of the allied armies, under Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene. At thirteen, at the siege of Toumay, his hor|e 
was killed under him, and his hat was riddled with balls. A'lf^fproof, 
addressed to him by Eugene, that rashness was not valour,” api>ears 
to have been attended with some effect, for he was sparing in future 
of his own and his soldiers’ blood. Notwithstanding his deficiency in . 
orthography, liis * Listters’ and his ‘ Beveries’ have a certain sharp con¬ 
cise style; they are offia-tive and frank, and the reflections are such as 
we should hardly look for from a man of Maurice’s character. An 
early initiiition into ilie dissolute eourl> of the K('gent probably ruined 
a naturally good disposition. His amours were countless and scan¬ 
dalous. Adrienne Leeouvreur, whose sad story has been recently 
dramatized, was aii unfortunate object of his attachment. His last 
words wen*—‘ Life is a diiiani; mine has been a short but a splendid 
one.’ He luniself was one of the three hundred and sixty-two bastards 
of Frederick August, Augu-^ ^er Starke, King of Saxony and Poland, 
who lived in this world ** so regardless of expense.” Thus the author of 
“ Consuelo” and “ Valentine” has some of the wild blood of that cxtni- 
brdinai'y profligate in her veins— a doubtful honour. Auroro de Saxe, 
the grandmother of George Sand, wsia the daughter of Maurice of 
Saxony, and a Mademoiselle Verrierc, dame de V Opera. She was mar¬ 
ried first to a Count de Horn, a natural son of Louis XV., of whom 
site was the wife only in name. Some horrible revelations took place 
on the night of the wedding, and the only time she was in his apart¬ 
ment was when she was called away from a ball at three o’clock in 
the morning to be present at his death bed, when she found him mor¬ 
tally wounded from a duel. Such were the manners of the time. This 
Auroro do Saxo wJIs a very talented lady, an excellent musician, well 
acquauitod with the old Italian masters, Leo, l*orpora, Pergolese, Ac. 
We may, perhaps, recognise here the original of “ Consuelo.” She 
intermarried a second time with a Mousi^'ur Dupin de Franccuil, a 
reocivor-general, the grandfather of George Sand. Monsieur Dupin 
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Franceuil died teu ycai’s alfer the marriage with Aurorc de Saxe, 
leaving Maurice Dujrin, an only sou. The deceased receiver-general 
left his iiflhirs hi great disorder, so that his widow found hersolf ruined^ 
that is to say, she had bttf 75,000 Uvi'es tie rente leit her alter liquida¬ 
tion of his debts. Tliis fortune uras again very much reduced by 
the sliock of the French Hcvolutiou. With wliat rcniaiucd she 
bought tlic property of Nohant, not fax from Chateauroux, in 
the province of Bcriy, where George Sand has passed much of her 
life, and whose peasantry and rustic life she has admirably por¬ 
trayed in so many' of her chanhiuj^ country tales. Sever^ volumes 
arc now hUed with the early life and milit^y adventures of Maurice 
Dupin, the father of George Sand. , The eorrespoudenoe between 
hhn and his mother, forms a senes or very interesting letters. To 
justify their insertion, Geor^ Sand lays great stress on her convictiou, 
that all existences artimlidaireslee uneftdee mysteriously linked 

together, that every isolated life is an uncxjiliuable i-nigma, and that 
her thoughts, her Iwliefs, her instincts, are all a mystery, unless she is 
able to trace their origin in the past, ami that she is obliged to hike a 
period of a hundred years to enable her to reeount forty years of her 
qwu life. If we conceded to all biographers similar licence, wc shall 
havotJbst serious labours to undergo both as reader's and reviewers. 

Ilut independently of the considerations which have induced Madame 
Sand to insert at full length that auicccdcnt family history, the deep 
Jiiutual affection of the moiher And son, whose correspondence occupies 
^0 large a ])ortiou of the first volimics, their joys, trials, and solicitudes 
form a very interesting ei>iso(lc of human life, and give one much insight 
into these troubled times of revolution aaid war. The mother, Madame 
Dupin, tile ])aternal grandmother of George Sand, was, at the commence- 
liient of the Jieign of Ternir, imprisoned iu pursuance of a decree of the 
Kepublic, which prohibited theconcealuientof ])late imdjt'wels. She was 
ooiiHncd iu the Chuet it1 tlee^nqlainee. The father of l^ladanie Sand was 
then fifteen years of age,—a handsome, clever, frce-sj)irited, aflectionate 
boy, with u great enthusiasm for mm^ic, and with such devotion to his 
mother us a lad of chaste and generous soul, who had never yet quitted 
the maternal roof, could only' Imve. For some time he would come and 
wait, day after day, for hours in ,tlie parlour of the Convent, ivith the 
hope only of having a fleeting glance tlirough the iron grating to which 
she was j»ermitted to come. Then fresh measures of rigour were taken 
against tJie defenuej their relations were forbidden to remain in Paris, 
and the young Dupin was obliged to retire to Passy. From thence ai*e 
witteii the letters, which form the commeucemeut of the series in those 
Memoirs, which lu^athc the most pure and ardent filial ailcction. He 
finds this separation msupportahle; he fears he will he sent farther 
away; he recalls the happy past, w'hen they were always together; 
he brightens at every prosjject of her liberation; he prays her to 
look up at the dome of tlio Pantheon every day at a fixed hour, when 
he will look there too (tliis he ctdls their rendessvous) ; he finds it less 
^ksoine and lonely to busy himself in Ids studies than to go out; for 
hjs face is always turned towards the Co?tDrnt ties Analakee, and he is 
iUleU with ungovernable longings to go there. Few poems or works of 
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fiction have such charms as these simple letters, which alternate between 
joy and hope, impatience and despondency, written bj" a guileless boy, 
years ago, with little thought that they ever would be seen by 
anyone else than her' who was the object of his aflectionate solicitude. 
On the death of Kobespierre, the prison doors are opened, and mother 
and son meet again. They retire to Nohant, the revenue of which is 
now almost their only income, and this is much encumbered by the 
mnount of forced loans and recpiisitions which they have been called upon 
to raise for the necessities of the Kepublic. Maurice lJupin now gives 
himsjelf up to his studies, under the giudance of his tutor, l>cscharte8,— 
a very eccentric individual, whose t)izarrc and honest nature is another 
object of interest in this family novel! The studies are principally of an 
artistic*nnturc, to the ni^cct of Grreek and Latin, and those branches 
which we in England consider as the “ solid and sound education.’ ’ His 
only serious studies appear to have been militaxy history: the caiupaigus 
ol Marsliid Saxe, and tlie movements of the armies of the Bepubhe, were 
vigorously studied; for notwithstanding his deeply aflectionate nature, 
the grandson of the Murcchul de Saxe liegius to long to leave the quiet 
household at Xoliant. and bis good mother is plained to the heart at 
seeing the unquestionably warlike tendencies of this handsome youth, 
who, with the tender heart, of a girl, has already made proof ‘zS the 
courage of a liero. His only horse is taken away for the service of 
the Hcjmblic, and this decides him. Why sliould he lie loitering about 
there at Nohant, when hVaiico has need of every aim ? He can serve 
her as well as his horse can, and he necnl then no longer go on foot. 
H is. mother reluctantly exmsents that he shall visit Paris. Pull of his 
military projects, 1 k‘ finds an officer’s grailc is now only to be gained 
by ])assing througli tin; ranks. He seeks the advice of that noble 
and slnqiltvniinded hero. La Tour d’Auvergne, the first grenadier of 
Praiu-e,' who askh liiui if the grandson of the Marechal de Saxe is 
af raid of going through a campaign to gain Ijis grade. His frank 
and ready answer gains the heart of the grey-haired veteran, who 
«‘ver after takes the most tender interest in his welfare. The young 
man volunteers into a regiment of ohaHseuris a cheval. His next 
letters display the most anxious solicitude to convince his mother tliat 
he has only done his duty, that he has not the least intention of 
fighting, that she ought to be jjroud of laiing the mother of a defender 
of the country; then, wdth a pardonable vanity, he describes what 
an eftbet he protluees with' his dolman vert^ his toqm rouge, and 
his yo/t sahre a, la hitssarde. As to his moustaches, they are not yet 
BO long as he could desire; but they will come. Beja on tremble 
a mon aspect; du moins je Vesph'e. A little farther on, we Icaru 
that the inuusiaches arc as bl^k as ink, and can be seen at two 
hundred paces. There is a vacant place in his regiment tor a trum- 
[jcter; he oflers it to his old tutor, pere Beschariea. He invites his 
old honne to eoufe aJid be oivandilre. On joining his rogimont at 
Cologne, he is soon as great a favourite there as he was at home. The 
men all adore him, the palfreniers, the fourriers, the hrigadiers are 
petite soins with him, call him mon chasseur, the aides-^-camp of 
his general, fetent him with eham 2 >ague*; he has the entree of the 
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talon of the general himaelf, to the consternation of the Germans, wlio 
arc sticklers at etiquette; all the officers of the garrison enter into a 
conspiracy not to dance with the daughters of a beeatte He haronne 
allemande. l)coanse she had put a slight upon the young private 
soldier. Ihit amid all the stir and bustle of his soldier4ifc he never 
forgets his bonne mere. He creeps away out of halls and suppers; he 
leaves his belle chanoineese^ whom we begin to hear about; he throw's 
down his violin at musical parties, of which he is the life and soul, 
to write to her: he afflicts hims|^f if her letters do not arrive regu* 
larly, if they are short, if she is tpweU: encouraged by the att(*ii- 
tion the General d’Harville has paid him, Madajne Dupin writes 
to the General to ask his protection fqr her son, and employment in 
the civil department, hoping to keep the wild aifectionato fellow from 
going to .those cruel wars. The General, a fine soldierly gentleman of 
good family autre-foig, is touched at this deep affection between mother 
and son; thinks the mother of such a handsome gallant boy oi^ht her¬ 
self to be worth something; writes a very polite letter to licr, and 
invites her son to dinner. What passed will be best told in liis own 
words:— 

** Hf^id notliing about your letter, but I gue-ssed by liLs air tbcjcwa.*' 
soiiietiung in the wind like tliut He asked me if 1 thought 1 was ahle I o 
do business in the bureaHX. Ma foi! I told biin I wrote Uke a cat; besides 
iuat this is true, I have no inclination for the tii'csniiie trade of copyist, 
which learns nothmg—Pleads nowhere. He asked luc all sorts of questions 
on your family, your fortune, your habits, and took so much interest in all lliat 
~timl the devil fly away with me, if 1 dont think he is in love with you 
without liaving se.en you. He asked me if 1 were like you. 1 .said ‘l^s; 1 
am too proud of it not to own it.’ He theu said, by way of coiiqilmieut,. tlial 
you must have been very handsome; and 1 could not help .saying ^Parblenf 
you were so stiU, and always would be.’ And ihereupou he said he luid a 
great desire to present his respects to you.” 

• 

However the General is caUed away, and the young Dupin receives 
orders to go on to Thiouvilie to the d6pdt. When the young soldier 
announced his departure to his friends, they all cried out, “ We mimt 
escort him away with due honours; have a booking-party at his first 
resting-place, and separate well sprung, or we shall never staEtd it.” 
Accordingly they go in cavalcade; cabriolets, barouches, saddle-horses, 
arc put in requisition to accompany the young private to BoAn; 
they give him a final banquet in the park at liruhl, and the parting 
takes place with embraces and tears. The young soldier finds himself 
alone, and finds to his sorrow, that this way of taking leave is the 
most painful of all. “ 'fhe reflection which should give courage is put 
to flight. We sit at a banquet the image of eternal union; and all at 
once wc are frightened at our solitude, like awaking from a dream.” 
At ThiunvUle he meets the same popularity. He gets his first grade 
of briyadm-; and now the youth who was p^ted and'spoiled at Nohant, 
who got uj) when it pleased him, who found his clothes beaten and 
himhed, lus breakfast ready, and rang for a servant at the merest 
trifle, is kept at his militaiy^ duties from six in the morning till nine 
in the evening: he has to groom his own horse morning and evening, 
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to drill on horseback and on foot, and study military iiactics at every 
instant of spare time. Letter 44 is dated Thionville, though it was 
rcallj^ written at Colmar, for our young soldier bad deserted, and 
he wished to hide the fact from liis bonne TSie G^n^ral d’Har- 

ville, overeome by tlio solicitations of Madame Dupin, had left orders 
that her son, who was burning with impatience to take part in the war, 
should be kept at Thionville, and the young chasseur made a clandestine 
escape with the first detachment that was proceeding to the war; and 
finding his regiment in the country of Glavis, took part in the glorious 
campaign of Massena against Suivanw. llie first news his mother 
gets of his deseii^n is in the letter wnich commences thus:— 

“ A harvest of laurels, of glvy. of victories; the Eussians beaten, 
driven but of Switzerland in twenty days : our troops on the point of 
returning into Italy ; the Austrians driven back to the other side of 
tlio Ehine; there, without doubt, is great news, and fortunate achieve* 
nu'iits. Well, nm bonne mere, your son has the satisfaction of having 
taken his share of that bit of glory; and in the space of fifteen days, 
he found himself at three decisive battles. He is wonderfully well; he 
drinks, he laughs, he sings; he leajjs up three feet high when he thinks 
of the joy he will have in embracing you, in January next, ai^ in lay¬ 
ing at your fo<|f;, in your chamber, the little branch of laurel hd'miiy 
have merited.” 

lie demands pardon for the deceit he has practised, but it was his 
mother’s fear which forced him to it. He describes their march across 
Switzerland, and the soldier and musician speaks thus of the firat time 
he found himself mider fire, criticizing it from a musical point of view. 

“ Figure to yourself a monieiit of solemn expectation, and then a 
sudden and glorious explosion. It is like the first dash of a fiddle-bow 
at jui opera, when tlio attention is all collected for the opening of the 
overture. Hut what a splendid overture is the cannonade on 
1'his salvo ol‘ eannun and musketry!—the night !-«-with the tremendous 
rucks around, which increase the noise tenlbld (you know how fond J 
am of noise)—what rf sublime ettect they had. And when the sun 
arose to enlighten the scene, and gild the rolling smoke, it W’as finer 
than all the operas in the world.” 

I’he answer to this letter is in the collection. The original black- 
enetl and worn with its long service next the son’s heart. Fond re- 
[iroacli, exultation, motherly pride and iuixiety are pathetically inter¬ 
mingled ; the suspense and torture of six weeks of uncertainty have 
been terminated by news of terror and delight; all the long-gathering 
i‘moii(in8 of a woman's and a mother’s he^ swept through the pen 
that traced these lines. We have thus conducted the young soldier 
to his first campaign. We would fain, if our space ]>cnnittcd us, ac¬ 
company him fui-tlier. • We w'ould show how he was ever first in the 
afTeetioiis of his comrades— first nOh the field of liattle—volunteering 
for every dangeroiife service—ever generous to afsdlcn foe- - bearing all 
his privations with gaiety and lightness of heart. We would fain stay 
a while frohi time to time with the poor widow' at Nohant, horrified 
at the privations the young man makes,so light of; to know that 
Maurice is living on “ raw potatoes and eau tie vie;” that he sleeps on 
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the wet ground while ho writes “ that it would be well if his honne 
could air his l)ed, hut. ho lias no occasion foi; the long lectures of 
Father Peschartes to make him sleep.” The tidings of everr gallant 
action comes like a sword through the mother’s heart, she wishes all 
the laun'l-s were burnt to ashes which she foresees w'ill be bought with 
her son’s blood,” and that ho had never met that maudit heros “ La 
Tour d’Auvergne.” At the battle of Marengo, the braveiy of “ le 
citoyen T)upin ” was the admiration of all; he was named lieutenant 
on the field of battle, and heardifrom his general that he had been a 
‘‘ beau diahle ” during the fighi^ Bnt all his bravery, lieauty, and Avit 
did not prevent the foribodings of his poor mother from being aecoui- 
plished, for he died an early and violoiw death, leaving a daugl)tcr, tin* 
famous (leorge Sand, the child of his marriage with Sophie Vielolre 
Antoinette Laborde—another datne de T Opera who had previously 
lived in equivocal relations with- a former lover—another souree oi’ 
great grief to the good lady at Nohant. Madame Sand has Iwcn accused 
of having attempted, in “Indiana” and other novels, to bring into 
disrepute what an Elizabethan biaho]) would call trod’s Holy Ordinanee 
of Matrimony. We can conceive her affection for the institutioix not 
to hcjiitensely great, considering the small store that has beeji set 
upon it both in the paternal and maternal line. • 

We thank Madame Sand for having rescued the character of her 
father from oblivion. He is a more perfect, hero than is tube found in 
any novel. The style, too, of his letters is vigorou.s, clear, and liv«‘ly. 
His observations of oliaracter and descriptions of scenery .-how a stroTJg 
power of perception, and the reflections are beyond his years. Many 
bales of des])atches and protocols may be ])eruscd, and much Jess light 
be thrown on French military and donie.-tu) life during the Itcpublie 
and Consulate than wc obtain from these letters. 

We shall no doubt ‘•ce, as the Memoirs proceed, how the character 
of Madame; Rand’s father and his mother reaeted on her own in its 
formation; and we doubt not the subsequent volumes will erjual these 
which have already appeared in interest. 


ART. 

I F authors vrould only write when thi^ have really something to say, 
how beneficially would literature be sifted, its quantity reduced and 
its quality improved; and what a blessing it would confer on reviewere, 
amongst others! Hojicstly to write wlien the}' have something to 
say, and to be honestly silent when they have not, and deserve the 
approbation of mankind in both cases. The la-st hooks arc records of 
the writer;.’® own experiences, of what he himself has seen or known, or, 
beat of all, has done. The writing then heeomes naturally concrete, 
perspicuous, a mirror of the fact; and wdictlier it be a book for tlm 
World Sind for ages, like Thucydides’ History or Csesar’s Commentaries, 
or for nations and generatiAis, like De Thou’s Clarendon’s, or Frederic 
the accounts of»their own times, or Boswell’s Johnson, or 
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White’s Natural History, there is tliis common to them all, that they 
are genuine records of genuine things, and “ throw light on a suhjeot.” 
This supreme quality of gonuiueiiess is to be ascribed to Mr. Leslie’s 
Handbook for Young Painters,”^ under which modest title tlio dis¬ 
tinguished artist has contributed a work of rare merit to English art- 
literature, which stood greatly in need just now of some such book. 
For tl\ere is, no doubt, a new and lively interest, or may be a curiosity, 
about art astir amongst us, quickened by new or newly-revived thoughts 
and aims, often more honestly entertained than clearly understood, 
and mixed with much just aversion a^inst the speetres of cant tmd 
dilettantcism that hover around it^precincts. Jn this movement 
there is hope, hut also <langer-%-dangor lest the thild be spiUed along 
with the hath, as tlie German proverb says; and a word of advice 
and of guidance from a jiraetical yet also tlioughtful artist, equally 
related to tbe old and the new, is doubly valuable, were it only to 
regulate and modify speculative theories b^' }>roved experiences. 

We profess, and have tehtilicd in these ptiges, euusidcrahle admira¬ 
tion of Mr. Huskin’s writings, and look upon tlieir intluence, in many 
rt'speots, as most bcneiieial. Yet we arc not blinded to the fact of 
the s(*rious drawback caused by tlie love of paradox, the pugnacious 
self-assertion, the scsthctic sectarianism, and rhetorical Puritanism, of 
that zealous and eloquent preacher of the new Gospel of Art and old 
Gospel of Oxford; and wc are therefore the reverse of sorry to see tho 
dicta of the Oxford student (lualitied by the lessons of the Iloyal 
Academician, writing not “ for the display of eloquence mid learning,” 
but from a “ eonvietion that the thing just now most in danger of 
bcincr neglected by j»ainters is the Art of Painting^ 

It has been said of one of the ancient masters, that if it lie true 
tliat the ariist paints himself in his works, Margaritone must have 
been subject to much fear and terror, that being the sensation created 
by all bis pictures. A comparison of Mr. Leslie’s works with .brush 
and pen would tend to confirm tho above proposition, however different 
the inference to be drawn fi*om it. That same suavity of temper whi(;h 
lights u]) his pictures with the serene light of day ; the same iu:hanil.y 
and amenity that eharacteiiize his courteous gentlemen and hand¬ 
some ladies in roeocu-c«istume; the same ipiaint, well-bred, reticent 
humour, which smiles more than laughs and suggests more than it 
says, with which he interprets tho thought of Shakspeare or Cervantes, 
meet us again in his written jiages, accompanied by a candoui* and 
clearness of judgment, a healthy latent morality (so much better than 
your rhetorical patent one!) and tenderness of feeling, that^nust attach 
every ingenuous reader to him. “ An ui'tist is always the better for being 
national,” he says, with a somid sense for the r§al. and leaving cosmo¬ 
politanism and ‘the absolute’ to shift for itself; and not the least 
of his own merits is the vernacular style and atmosphere of his writings.. 
His “ Life of Constable ” is a charming picQC of w'holesome English 


1 “A'Handbook for Young Painters." By C. II. Leslie, E.A. Author o. 
"Tlie Life of Constable.” With TUustrations, London: Murray, 1855. 
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life of the nineteenth eentury, setting forth the cl»aracter, labours, 
sorrows, anil joys of a bravely endeavouring English man and a bravely 
loving Englisli woman, amidst English scenery, mUl-damH, canal- 
boats* hedges.“ Hampstead-heath,” under a cloudy changeful sky; 
it is natural, healthy throughout, and what one may call “ whole¬ 
some literature.” In the present “ Handlmok ” again, we have the ex¬ 
periences, judgments, o] unions, of an English artist about matters re¬ 
lating to lus art, told in that best of all styles which tells things, not 
simple in themselves, in the simplest way, “ mtut phrase with Eng¬ 
lish artists, their works and ways', ki^jit prominently in the foreground, 
and the rest in perspective, ‘abroad’ as it were; and with that homely 
matter-uf-fact view of things which chapeterizes the sagacious common 
sense, and also at times the limitation, of the Islander. The hook abounds 
therefore, as might be expected, with ingenious criticisms and charai'ter- 
istics of English masters: of Hogarth, from whose ‘‘moral teaching then- 
is no escape. No palliation of vice will avail before him. Drunkenness 
cannot shelter itself under the mantle of good fellowshiy), nor lusl 
assume the name of love, lie does not give his prodigals generous 
and noble qualities, nor is trickery ever eotintenanecd in his stories 
by the praetiee of people he means to represent a.s respectable.” (pji. 
121,*12if.) Of Morland’s art, whatever his failings, ‘‘there is no 
vulgarity. He is always homely, often slight lo a fault, and ii is 
said he was emjiloyedby a patron to painl. a series of immoral [lietures; 
yet .sufch is the refinement of his colour, and his true feeling for the 
simplicity of nature, that his best works will always sustain com¬ 
panionship with those of dainshorough,’ whieli can lie said of no paintiM- 
in the least degree,vulgar.” (p, 55.) As illustrative of KeynoldsV 
fondness of children, we leani how ‘‘ Lord Melbourm* iveolleet(*d 
that Sir Joshua bribed him to sit by giving him a ride on Ins foot, 
and said. ‘If you bcdiaye well you sli^l have another ride” and 
how' that “ matchless picture of Miss Howls, a beautiful laughing ehiltl. 
caressing a dog, wdiieli was sold sf few years ago at auction, and elieaiily, 
at a thousand guineas,” came to he painted, which we quote as a syx'- 
cimen of the author's pleasant mode of relating “anecdotes of 
paiuters;” - 

“Thefather and inuthcruf the little* t;irl intended she should sit' to Jivaininyi 
who, at one liine, more than divided the town with Ib^yiiolds. Sir ticor}^* 
Bcauitiont, however, advised them to employ Sir Joshua.* * But, liis jiictnres 
fadc.’^ ‘Wo matter, take Llie chance*; even a faded picture by lleyiiolds will 
III* the iiiicst tbinp .yon qan have. Ask liim to dine with you * and let him 
become acqu^il ed with her.’ The advice was taken; the little girl w'as placed 
beside Sir Joifiiui at the talde, where he amused lier so mudi witli tricks and 
storio.s that she thought him lliv most eliarining nnui in the world,' and the 
next day was ddighted t0 be taken to liJs house*, when: she sat down with a 
face full of glee, tlie expression o( which he. caught at oneo aud never lo.st; and 
the affair turned out every wa.y liap]nl.Y, for t lie picture did not fade, and has, 
till nry, escaped alike the inflictions of time or of the ignorant among 
cleaners.”—^p. 302. 

Mr. Li*slie’s general views mi Art are, as we hinted, English, prac¬ 
tical, odeetic ; the authorities to whom he fondly refers are the lecturers 
who }iri«eded him at the Royal Academy. There is wholesome truth 
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in his remarks about “ High Ai't,” and the mischief caused by common¬ 
place, current notions respecting it: “high” and “low” Art being 
determined by the treatment aud not ]>y the subject. Yet we tliink 
Mr. Leslie is somewhat too indulgent, or may be only not sufficiently 
explicit on this latter point. If Haydon was made miserable by the 
ignis fatuus of “High Art” (seen through the medium of his own 
vanity), and junior agists “ wasted time aud probably talents upon lai'ge 
Cartoons for Westminster Hall,” shall we say that Watteau, whom otir 
author so greatly admires, spent time and undoubted talent well upon 
his theatricalities, and what Leibuitk calls the Injiniment pefU't or 
Htty his ]iatient industry and fidelitysApon stupid women’s backs and 
legs ? There are high themes there are low themes, and where both 

are cqimlly well done, the former has greatly the advantage. To repre¬ 
sent a nation’s history :md heroic life, and cause the deeds o^ the sires 
to be admired and emulated by their dcsccndHnt.s, is a worthy a.spira- 
tion of the noble artist, although it certainly does become a ridiculous 
“pretension” in the vulgar. If itis of the first importance to the painter 
1u)w he tell a thing, it is surely also not a matter of indifierence wliat it is 
he teUs: whether it be a real, natural thing, capable aud woi'tby to engage 
liumau .sym})athies; or whether it bo a mere sbow-tbing and phantasm, 
impossible from its own nature, or want of nature, to treat Veil, but 
possible only, perhaps, to “draw” or “colour” well. Let the well or 
ill drawn and coloured inanities that cover the walls of our exhibitions 
aiisner. Ari has been dt‘lhu‘d as “ the representation of ideas by means 
of material formsand Sir Joshua’s remark, that “ it is but poor elo¬ 
quence which only shows that the orator can talk,” is applicable to 
some much-admired “ colourists.” Colour, as has been said of rhythm, 
is cuticing; it aifeets the sense first, then the imagination, and only 
at last the understanding painter may have discovered tiie “ Venetian 
secret,” and remained ignorant of the “ open secret.” 

At the same time, we greatly admire Mr, Leslie’s defence of the 
l^eat colourists whose colour was expressive ot thought and moods, 
and whose “ clofiuoncc” conveyed ideas. Indeed, that chapter “ On 
Colour and Chiaroscuro ” is. perhaps, the finest in the book; a noble 
argument, clo(|uciitl} sustained. What pleasure would it not have 
given to old Goethe to have seen his “Theory of Colour,” to which, 
while he lived, no one would listen, so lucidly, and it would seem quite 
unconsciously, confirmed, as is done here in the scientific exposition 
of the causes of lights and shadows. 

The book abounds in quotable, melodious passages, pregnant with 
thought, (ihservation, aud ttmderest feeling, and falling sweetly upon 
the car like echoes of a poetic mind. Indeed, it is a book of Wisdom and 
Goodness, as well as of Art iiiid Taste,—“wholesome literature,” as 
wo .said. It recalled to our mind Vasari’s fond boast of the richly- 
endowed natures of painters: they often, he says, possessed the gift 
of Poesy, aud even a knowh'dge of Philosojihy, like “ Metrodor, who 
was ccjually well vtTsctl in Philosophy and Painting; and who, when 
sent for by the Athenians to Hume to decorate the Triumph of Paulus 
./Mmilius, was retained by that captiain to instruct bis sous in 
Philosojdiy.” * 

[Vol. LXHL No. CXXIV.]—Njiw SiiidLs, Vtl. YU. No. 11. .1111 
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For A contribution of decided practical value towards the study of 
Art we are again indebted to Mr. Murray. In Histories of Painting 
the arrangement subordinate to Schools obscures, in some measure, tlie 
individuality of separate Artists. Tlic natural correlative and supple¬ 
ment to su'cJi works. Dictionaries like the present (modestly entitled 
Catalogue), remedy that inevitable defect: it is portable, and conve¬ 
niently arranged; condensation, Mr. Womum^ in a sensible Prefju'O 
infomis us, has been, and that judiciously, employed: readers will rarely 
turn to it uuavailingly for information on thost? personal matters of 
date, school-connexion, and locale of existing pictures—materials that 
embody our idea of Genius—of ’Ahicli memory is apt to l>e less jicnacious. 

In another edition the higher and meue peculiar merits of the greater 
masters might pcrliaps receive more perfect illustration. Deficiency on 
tins poinf is what we mainly regret. It is a gallery containing of neces¬ 
sity numerous portraits, interesting oiJy by virtue of the fsict, that such 
men have lived: the Authors have indeed ndth considerable success eoii- 
tended against the mechanical tone, so besetting when a scries luw to 
he Iramed of the undistinguished many; yet for Truth’s sake, nut less 
than for relief, an emphasis, proportionate in some degree to their merits, 
.'^bould be given to the few, without the glory of whoso genius the w'ork 
of inferior hands would scarcely have attiuned notice. A few eulunms 
additional, but these requiring more than Labour, and well jmrelia-ed by 
the sttp})ression of names obseuia; as Misclroli, and Dimdini, and Dentone, 
might intimate the teehnienl merits and Method of the grc.at Painters, 
—a. malter at present almost passed over. Their inward charaeterihtics 
again, and these strongly marked—iflatively to imaginative or dramatic 
j)owei', invention and ^•udj'^ of Nature, might, we think, w'ithin narrow 
limits (je iorc'ibly and funclamentally set fortli. Giorgione’s idyllic aim, 
Giotto’s dramatic crcativeiiess, miglit thus be characterized; the claims 
of Titian and Picsolo specified without v.aguenes8 and compromise; Michel 
Angelo’s style might be referred to a source nearer and more authentic 
tlmn Luca Signorelli, and something more than multitude predicated of 
the works by which Tintoret lias rendered San Kocco emulous of the 
Sistinc. 

Minor errata here and there occur; incomplete notices of Feti and 
the jmunger Mitolli; none of Mantegno’s pictures at Monto Derico by 
Vicenza, and the- true number of his engravings more than doubled. 
Yet the book, as a whole, has positive merit and completeness, such, 
that we should not liavi* added criticism to our acknowledgment of Misa 
Farquhar’s research and ability, without the belief that where so much 
has been done, that little more may be added which can alone confer 
permanence. Every subject is, in truth, the standard of its own treat¬ 
ment, and what is written on Art should be a work of Art in itself. 

“ In a countiy so largely connected with manufactures as this 
is, we cannot but wonder why the education of the eye has not been 
more generally cultivated,” wrote John Burned between twenty 
and -hu*ty years ago, in commencing his Essay on the Eye, which 


* “Biographical Cataloene of the principal Italian Palnten. By Min Far- 
quhar." Edited by It. N. Womtim. Mumy, 38S5, 
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forniR the first part of his Treatise on Painting,* now before us. 
And, spite of the vast advance towards a universal study of Art, 
which has l)een made within the last twenty j'cars, through Govern¬ 
ment Schools of Design, Industrial Exhibitions, Crystal Palaces, Art- 
Manufactures, Owen Jones-f«/a, and llu<;kin-/«r7a, we must still echo 
JoliTj Burnet’s words of surprise at the absence of “ a general edtteaiifm 
of thii eye;” for, as yet, the very oommeneeiaont of this great labour 
of national Art-education but shows how seriously injurious has been 
the Dcghict of so ira))ortant a branch,of education, imd how wide and 
rich are tla^ (iehls.of Art-industry,«stillauntilled, or but just brought 
into ])artiu] cultivation by all these labourers in the good cause of 
general enlightenment. Burnetfwas an old and ever earnest worker in 
this good field, and it is well that, amidst the labours of younger authors 
and lelloiv-workers, we should still recall how nobly the old pioneers in 
the cause have wroui'ht. To the profcKsioual artist, and to the prac¬ 
tical uiuatuur, these four Plssa^'shave long been “standard works and 
to such readers, to notice tliem at the prt‘scut day, might at first sight 
appear a jiiece of supererogation. I'o the orthodox in Art matters, 

■ ‘ Burnet ” i^ a ‘‘ household word,” and is regarded as an authority sound 
as Sir .bi-hiia himself, and inor(‘ trustworthy by fiur than the author of 
“ The ]M(»ih-rn Paintci’^ ” For the heterodox, the effective etchmgs 
and studies o' noJouv. which form the original feature of these Essays, 
t'-j sc'^s ;;n imcaasing interest and attraction. It is with reference, 
LhiTi'lbro, to no iirtists, either orthodox or heterodox, that we would 
now call attention to the new and complete issue of thesis valuable 
Essays. 

We oelit'vc that, long as tliis “ 'rreatisc on Piviuting” has been before 
Ihc public, there »s .still a vast chiss to whom it is entirely unknown, 
and wJu) would find in its j)agos pretitable food. We believe that a 
c )])\ of *■ Iturnet'* would be a. useful and much-consulted work in the 
library (d‘ many a Mechanics’ Institute, of many a Working Men’s 
(^dlcge, of many a Bedford-square and Harley-street College. The 
work I roiight into circulation amongst this fresh class of readers, would 
maicrially .lid in the “Cultivation of the Eye,” that object which its 
.iu’.hor had so much at heart. The etchings and studies of colour, 
which couvey a vast amount of Art-knowledge in a most agreeable 
m aimer, would become keys whereb 3 ' to unlock untold wealth of enjoy¬ 
ment to crowds who visit our National and Vernon Galleries. Many 
a one would find his difficulties solved after turning over Burnet’s 
attractive pages, and would cease to wonder, with that excellent 
Colonel Ncwcome, upon his visit to the National Gallorjr, as to what 
could bo the marvels admired in those “ old nuisters,” concerning 
which there is so much talk in the world. It is therefore as a work 
of popular reference that wc now take notice of these four excellent 
Essays of John Burnet. 

As in the above, so in the present case, wo depart, for once, from our 

-N- 

* “A Treatise on Painting, in Four Parts. ‘ Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Thirty Etchings from celebrated Pictures, of the Italian, Venetian, Etemish, 
Dutch, and English [Schools, and by Woodcuts.* By John Burnet, F.R.S. 
Loudon: J. and J. Leighton. 
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rule of confining oiff reviews to “ ConteiniJoraiy Literature" only, the 
merit of these hooJvs not eoubistinf' in novelty, but in pernianent utility. 

Mr. Hunling has eoufeiTed a valuable gift upon tetichers of draw¬ 
ing in his " Li‘ssons on .A-rt,”* and in his “ 0uide to Lessons on Art.”^ 
These tuo pi-actical treatises do not, like Ihxmet’s essays, esjieeially 
addrohn Iheiuselves to artists and aniatevas of Art. They are elenien- 
tai-y handbooks, in fact, eoiitainiug, for the benefit of teachers luid 
seliolars in public and private classes, elesur and concise loilea by A%hicli 
the art of sketching from nature*, landscape and arehlteetural objects, 
may bi* attained. The systeiw of elementary instruptiou laid down in 
these volumes is the co'iilensoouxperienee of many years in which Mr. 
Hawliug has pursued imt only the-caiiw of an al-tist, but also of a 
very successful teacher ot drawing; and thus, stam])ed with h'ls name, 
the experience wUl he welcome to all tttaehcrs. “ The whole intent of 
the system," says the autlior, “lunges on the strict observance of this 
principle—^traiumg the mind to a j)reconee})tion and review of the jmr- 
pose and consequence of every act of the hand. These mus-t he eon- 
teuqilated and predetermined, never accidental." In this wise spirit, 
therefore, Mi*. H.ai'diug commences by elucidating the first I'lemcnls of 
geoinctj-y as the preparatoiy step towards the undci-standiiig of form 
and the representation ol it lipoii a fiat surface; and leads the student, 
1)> sure though slow degrees, into the mysteries of persjMJctive, tliat 
bugbear to the laay tyro, llu'se mysteries, liowever, Mr. I'liirdjiig 
contrives vastly to simpliri, laying down in clear languagt* a IWw ])re- 
cisc rules, the thorough masterjng of which by th(‘ piijnl he makes a 
qua iioii, and illustrating all his rules as lie procecdb by pliwing 
before hit scholars w'oo<len models of cubic xec/ious. Of the’inimense 
value to the teatiher and scholar ol tlicsi* models wo ourselves have 
been eye-witnesses, and esui fully coiiieidi* witb JVlr. liarding in his 
earnest recommendation of them:— 


These models, he says, “ afford iiicxliaustihlc illiistratious to iiLstniriioii, 
adaptalilfi io the ever-varying ne«‘ssitic.s of inliiiilcly varying capacities They 
provide au ample field for exercising tin- iiigeiianv, taste, and udciit of lljo 
pup , vliicli they lii-st guide and then lest: and vill be fouiid Io accelcralc Ins 
progioss iiicrcdibli, wlieii in the hiuids of a skilful teacher, \iho will from llicui 
sup])ly endless rvamplcs wlicrcvinh to aid himself and his pniuJb over .lillicnl- 
tics couiinou to evcij attempt to impart or acquire knowledge, lie mui witli 

receive, an amount of iustnictioii in a fcw'hoiu'S, 
uhich could not othenvjio he ohtamed in a.s many weeks." 

'11 lire aceonqtnnied with diagrams and various ohj<*ets 

1 lustrative of these diagrams, “put intd perspective,” coniructcd with 
each lesson of the senes, and accompanied with full explanation both 
01 eacher and pupil, and .Mr. Harding strongly recommends the use. 
Ill the school-room at a large lilack board upon whieli, as the lesson 
Ski’ ‘i^agrum may be sketched boldly and Clearly in white 


Uiinlmg. London: Lay and Son; David 
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“ Whatever may be tlic subject of the lesson, especially a diagi'aminjitie one, 
it should be drawn by the teacher on the board. The pupil thus sees it in all 
its stages, from its coiniiiettcenient to its cQmpletion; all have an opportunity 
of witnessing its growth, from its simple to its complex form. By this nictliod, 
what at. first appeared intricate and msiinnouutable, is stripjiod of these alarm¬ 
ing chnxacteristips, and the most timid are induced to attempt what appeared 
beioiid their reach. ... Of course, it is not intended to be understood that 
the pupil i.s learning to draw diagrams only, but that he learns principles of 
endless application.’^ 

Having mastered the theory, is provided for the pujiil, in 

the exercise of hi^ skill and newly-acrtjuired knowledge, by the draw¬ 
ing of chairs, tables, “ pots and. pans,” by the putting into correct 
perspective portions of rooms, and of any object, in fact, wliich the 
t(5aclier or pupil may select as good ‘‘ iiractico,”- To a jiupil of riniok 
observation anil open inquiring mind, snob a sensible and iutcUcctual 
training of hand and eye must be a very pai'adise ailer the now, we 
wdll trust, abunst exjdoded infcnio*’ of cojiying “ copies”—yet, sjutc 
of a jiistcr undersiandinjg of the airtis of art, and of the means requisite 
for the attaiiimcut of a knowledge of drawing, wliie^ tlie (lovenniient 
Bcbools of Design have especially disseininated within tliu Lifjt ten or 
tiveiity years, we still fear that In many such “high ]dae<*s'’ as 
” fashionable schools for .young ladies,” and for “ young gentlemen” 
al.so, and in many such dull lowly jdaces as are .attended bi the i)rineij)al 
drawing-master or mistrc.‘»s of a small third or fourth-ratcountry 
town, the copying of ‘•co])u;s,” sad to think, is as rife as ever. How 
many an artist oven, can esill up as amongst the most ])aiufid of the 
memories of his childhood, his early drawing lessons; not because to 
draw wsus distasteful to him—^no; for, on the contrary, to Iraw out of 
his free-will and iniaginatioii “the likeness of anything in the heaven 
abovi*, or in the earth beneath, or in the water under the earth,” ivas 
his joy and delight, for the indulgence of which*be would fnrlbit food 
and sleep. To seribhlc over waste-paper, cojiy-lmoks, or walls, marvel¬ 
lous birds, beasts, men, and monsters, was delicious; but to “ copy” 
that hideous “picturesque”—the master called it—that “jncturesqiie,” 
in.sipid jug-sty, tliat elegant five-barred gate, that stiuring dog’s head, or 
that old man’s face with the nose all awry—that was a deeji tribula¬ 
tion and spirit-crushing grief! How often have fond jiarcnts shaken 
their heads over the dirty, rubbed-ont, unjirescntable pcrfoniiauce of 
some such tliwartinl genius, and dejdored with sineerest regrets that, 
after all, “Dick” or “Tommy” (juite disappointed them, and, “spite 
of all his promise, would make nothing of it.” How many a bitter 
wor«l has been spoken by the injudicious teacher, himself brought up in 
a false system, as his little pupil, w'hohad shown “such an aptitude for 
the jiciieil,” either scorned the copying of “ cojiics” with hitter disgust, 
or, if of a meeker disjiosition, submitted with a sick and uninterested 
spirit, and performed bis “task,” but only in a feeble and utterly un- 
praisewortby style. WN have heard an artist remark, that he never 
sees to this day a ihght of jugeons cleaving the clear deep blue of a 
midsummer sk.y, but it recols to him as bb^*r an hoiu- as he ever expe- 
ricnoed in his art.ist-life. It rei’als to him the time when, a boy of 
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nine, he was seated on a high chair before a desk, endeavouring 
to copy in sepia a highly-finished, most mawkish head of “ Amy Koh- 
sairt,” or some such beauty, which had been “ done in sepia” from the 
Ohdlery of the Graces, or a similar work of ‘‘ higli art” by his drawing- 
master. and lefb to be copied by his little pupil before the next lessmi. 
He recals the unutterable disgust which filled him, as vainly he sought 
with inexperienced fingers to “wash in” and “stipple;” how those 
smiling lips and long curls, and square Elizahethan ruff of fine laeo, 
swam before his eyes; honr he .could have torn the smiling lady to 
pie^s and trampled upon her; how “ ho hated drawing,” he declared, m 
au indignant voice, an 1, looking up from his task, hb angry eyes rested 
upon the deep blue sky without the drtmse,' athwart which, a flight of 
pigeons with their gleaming white pinions winged their way; and how, 
touched to the quick hy this living beauty, he sunk his little head 
upon his miserable drawing, and, bureting foto a violent fit of li-ar-i, 
cned out in his child's heai't “ that he only wished that God had nnulo 
him a Ijird to have wings and sail through the air, instestd of having 
made liim a boy, who Ijad to sit and copy niisty sepia drawings!” 
Many a gradation of such soul weariness might be spai’ed to l)Of li 
ttochci’ii and taught, ■were this copying of ‘‘ copies” uiiiverssillv abo¬ 
lished ^ and all teaching and writing, and all action which leads to¬ 
wards this most desirable aim, the development of individuality, wy 
warnilj'’ welcome. Truly does Mr, Harding sjiy 

"^le prevalent method of tcacluiigr Art, wliieh merely places before Ihe 
pupd Muncthing to he copied, expicbc.s the faculty of imitalion. Tliis is ex¬ 
actly auulogous to, and is intended by, no better ra^ults than tlicbygone .system 
of gcneml education, now almost obsolete, wliercm, whatever the subject, the 
pu])d was nieiyly called upon to commit a certain portion to nicmoiy. lie who 
could deliver it froiii Ins tongiic most correctly, and ino.st glibly, was voled (he 
best scJuilur; few, if any, critical (pie-stious were asked. Giide.r this «'«///»<?, 
every j)uwer save mcjfioiy was hushed; no call was made on the mlelleclual 
tacullifs; talent was siuothcn’d or cnlonibed, unless i( had suffieieiit innate 
power to deli\ cr itself from the somniferous or .sejmiclual load Seed.s wcio lliiiily 
scattered, and aliarvcsl was altogether wanting. An atti'inid. to leacli Art, by 
reqiuruig t lie. pupil patiently and mmntisly to cojiy the cxanqde set before bmi, 
leads him as hir astray from its attainment, as he would be led from the attain¬ 
ment ol the Greek language, were his tutor first to require an cxaetcoiiy of the 
chapter ot Its alphabet, then of the words, and finally of a wlmlc sentence. 
41 "if'bont nustake, be would be us near to a knowledge of 

Uie Greek language, as ihulike means would bring him to a knowledge oL Art ” 
—Inlroducton' Chapter, p. 7. 

In concluding our notice of these useful and practical volume.s, wc 
would suggest an addition t^ the store of lessons they contain, which 
it appears to us might, with adi'antagc to the youthful student, ho 
added to a future edition by Mr. Earding himself; or it miglit he judi¬ 
ciously and occasionally interspersed amidst the lessons by a teacher 
enij’loymg these books as his guide; we mean a*series of studies in 
outhne of the natural forms of leaves. K^^thing certainly is more 
suggestive to the young Art-student of grace and beauty, than the 
emves and lines of foliage^ notjiing recpiires more delicacy and pre¬ 
cision of pened-hno than the making of outline drawings of flowers. 
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Tho study of the unending variety of beauty and individuality, of the 
marvellous guometriu forms and combinations in the growths of the 
commonest weeds which crowd our lanes and fields, Is an Art academy 
in itself. Our Schools of Design have long availed themselves of these 
cheap aud loveliest of “ models,” and with incalculable benefit to our 
Art-manufacturers. Why do not our teachers of drawing in private 
schools and classes, also turn their attention to those fertile “ Lessons 
on Art” scattered around us by Nature’s own hand ? An artist much 
addicted to the study of “ docks and darnels,” once told \is that she 
never had felt the benefit conferred *uipn humanity by the study of 
Art more strongly than by finding one morning, in her studio, her 
houscniaid stantfing in cuntodl|dation before a large mass of tliistle, 
which was in the process of being- painted into a pictui’e. “ Lor*, 
ma’am,” said tho servant, “ but weeds m beautiful things. 1 never 
cared liefurc to look at weeds; but 1 see they ig beautiful things.” 

Laborious Germany, unliasting, unresting, is fertile as ever in tho 
literature of Art as ot other matters; and one rejoices to observe move 
and mort; how the shapeless root of erudition, nursed in tho under¬ 
ground of learning and research, wanned by speculation, moistened by 
honest sweat ot tho brtnv, and also electrified by the genial touch of 
Wifiktilman, Lessing, Goetlio, and the like, sends up tkir* llowers, 
pleasant fruit, into the open light of daily life, for the benefit of who- 
s(X}vcr will look or taste. The books before us are, for German books, 
of a nior<4 than usually elegant, practical, and popular character, 
making tlic labours of the scholar enjo 3 ’ablc to the general reader. 

Aduli Stabr, favourably' known as an industrious pojmlar Philologist 
and Arciiaiologist, and less favourably as a Jt*ubUrigf of the impracticable 
democratic school of 1S18, is one of those useful middle-men who 
make the produce of tho University fit for the market: ho rubs it 
bright fW)m pedantic rust, gives it an elegant modem jiulisb, though 
8<unctinies also a little viiruisii, and ]>reaents jju the wliole a most 
aceoptablc article. In the first volume of his “ Torso,”® he gives 
a clear, well elaborated accomit of Greek Art, and what was connected 
with it ill Hellenic life, manners, and institutions, illustrated by the 
reeortls of classic writers, and exemplified by still existing “ Art-works 
of the Aueiciits/’ Those latter, their history, significance and critical 
exposition, form the staple of the book, round which the moi'e general 
matter grou]is itself naturally' and •j^cnspicuously'. Opening with an 
eloquent chapter on “ Nature, laud, and people of tho Greeks,” and 
giving a few snfiiciontly enthusiastic ]>iiges to the “Greek gods” and 
the “Greek State,” the author begins his ’subject with fabulous 
JDadalm, “ the artistaud making the reader acrpiaiutud with the 
earliest remains of Greek sculpture, with reminiscences of Egyptian 
stiffness still clinging to them; with the “ naif” Agenjuan works, and 
the “ Ti'iu])lcgablcV’ and its plastic omamcniation, lie brings him to 
“ Phidina and his*works,” the culminating point of tho subject and 
of the book. There ]f(\^oinc excellent matter here; and the account 


• “Torso, Kutist, Ktinstlcr, uial Kun^werkwdor Alten.” Von Adolf Stahr. 
In zwei Theileu. Enter Tlieil. Ilra^uliweig: Vieweg. 1S51. 
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of the Partlienon, and the Parthenon - sculpture of the British 
Museum, must he of poculiiir interest to Bullish readers. From the 
heroic works of Phidias, we arrive hy sta^fes at the erotic ones of 
PraxittJes; and as with the former we had the history and philosophy 
of Juiiiter and Minerva statues, of Amazons and Centaurs, so we 
* have here of Venuses and Dianas;—and so on, till a chapter on Portrait- 
statues brinprs us to the time of the Konian Fmperors and the end of 
the first volume. All which, seen by the light of German erudite 
A'lsthetics. and unprcjudicc^id t Ifyttnanitdt^ gains new meaning, and 
speaks to us very singularly uf that bright-shining Hellenic culture, 
the gay blossoming tii.ie of tmi genius of young Europe, so brilliant, 
joyous, rapid, so vanished and immot^! 

Yet we must say that Mr. Stahr’s unlimited admiration of every¬ 
thing Greek appears to us, in some cases, (piestionable, both in tone 
and iu reasoning. He is also too much inclined to consider mere 
“ Liberty” as the mother of Greek Art. Liberty, that inner freedom 
which emancipates a man from subserviency to the world, and consti¬ 
tutes him a sovereign ruler over that kingdom of his which he “ can 
cover with his hat,”—^this, (jcrtainly, has much to do with every 
activity.of genius. But the “political liberty” of 20,000 sovereign 
Athenian Democrats, upheld by the slavery, or eivil disability, of 
all the rest of the jicople: why should that, politically considered, 
have proved so much more favourable to Art than, for instance, the 
u(»t less great political liberty of the numerically much larger class of 
English “ gentlemen,” whom Mr. Stahr would probably sneer at as 
“ Aristocrats” But this by the way only, and merely as a (jualifica- 
tioii of the author's occasional lapses of the Archaeologist into the 
Publicist. 

The book concludes witli a short chapter on “tlie Colouring,” and 
a thoughtlul one on “ the Nude,” of Greek sculpture. A word ou the 
former subject may not he without use at the present moment, when 
travellers Iroin liomc bring tidings of a “ Coloured Venus,” arising 
under the hands of an eminent English sculptor. There is no question 
that many ]>lastic works, and some of the most renowned, of the Greeks 
were tinted, coloured, or composed of polyehromic materials. In 
properly estimating the value of this lact, however, it is necessary to 
remember two things: First, the Greeks derived their Art from 
Asiatic jieople, to whom colour Vas at all times more attractive and 
important than form; so, to the liussiaus of this day, red and beautiful 
are synonymous terms. Further, the art of Sculpture in Greece, as 
elsewhere, l)egan with carving religious images, idols; whose 
most valuable property was, to be liie-likc, awe-inspiring. The head 
and hands of these “ works <)f early Greek Art,” were carved in wood, 
and rudely painted in imitation of Nature. The rest of the body was 
a mere ifrooden frame-work, a clothes-horse, covered with gaudy 
appa' el, exactly as may be seen (and admired by whoever chooses) in 
continental Homan Catholic Churches at tJiis day. The periodical 
presculation of a new garment, called the Feplus, to their tutelary 
godilrf- by the Athenians^was a grand })an-Hellciiic festival. The 
I’eplus, M ovo and embroidered by young ladies of distinction, was 
* * 
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carried to the shrine of Minerva,—the Panathenaic frieze of the Elgin, 
marbles shows in what manner. This originally real clothing of the 
statues was, at a more advanced period, merely suggested by colour or 
ditlerence of material. I^hidias’s celebrated temple-statues of Jupiter 
and Minerva were comijosed of ivory and gold: the drapery of the 
latter, the fleshy parts of the former materm'; the eyes ^ formed of 
precious stones. They were far-famed for their overpowering preter¬ 
natural aspect; they were only exposed to sight on solemn occasions, 
and the awe-struck beholder felt as ^n (the presence of the living God. 
The intention was theological rath^ than ccsthetic. Architectural 
sculptures also, on the outsi^of temples, were freely coloured, the 
hair and accessories gill; anc^JlIt effect under the bright sky and sun 
of the south, must have been gay enough, and harmonizing with the 
joyous triumphant H,elleuie'lifo—^while it lasted. We learn also of 
statues being polished with a preparation of wax, to soften the glare 
of the marble, and to give it a general flcsh-like hue; and of others 
wliere tbo help of the colourist was contined to mere lines and indica¬ 
tions: the woollen and silken cloth of the primitive image being 
idealized into a faint stripe of colour upon the white marble; calling 
upon the imagination of the spectator to fill up tlie outline, while 
satisfying, thus chea})ly, tbo eonvcntiou.'il liabit of the eye aceustomed 
to look for colour. Finally, we know that many statues ol the best 
period, Praxiteles’ Knidian Venus amongst them, the mother find 
ty])e of all renowned V'emuses, were purely plastic, and that, while 
(Jr<!ck s(;nl])tnrc still continued in highest perfection, it had begun to 
depend solely uj)on form, discarding ehromalic aid. Thus we see 
the jirogrcss was from t he gaudy to the simple, from the gmly coloured 
wot)de!i doll to the pure marble or bronze stnkie: from Asii. tic ^otesque 
naturalism, to Kuropcan ideal simplicity. The purely plastic statue 
]>rcscnts to the cultivated eye the higher, the spiritual form, aa it 
wen', and loaves much to the imagination; ilor need the sculptor, 
if he knows the meaning of bis art, envy the imitative advantages 
of Madame Tussaud’s workshop! Put wc; have been led away by this 
theme from Mr. Stahr’s “ Torsoof which we only wish to add, that 
a judicious Irausbator might make it a most acceptable book to the 
general English reader. 

As Stahr guides u's among the remains of Heathen Art, so Pastdr 
Otte^, with still greater diligence, and with a pious love with which we 
can more easily sympathize, enumerates, arranges, and interjircts for us 
the works of Mediaeval Art of his own country; where, ntulor Kaiser and 
Meich, the spirit of the Mhbllc Ages found probably its lull^t actual 
development in civil, jwlitieal, and ivligions life, as in Dante’s poem it 
liad received its fullest spiritual expression. The author gravely receives 
his reader, on the threshold of his hook, with a definition of Art as “ the 
representation of a.n idea in material form, and ;u*eording to laws,” 
adding that the Chrfiitmn idea, incapable of eonj])loto representation 


^ “Haiidbach derKirclilichen Kunst-ArchjioloK'e des deutaelien MitteLdtera. 
Von Heiuricli Oltc, P.ifltor in F^den. T)ritt«?uinat*.irboitetH Auflage. Mit 13 
StaldsticLcn und liber 3G2 HolzschJlitten. Leipag • Weigel. 1854. 
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in material form, ncceHSiirily partakca of a symkilical character, and de¬ 
mands faitli as one ooiidition of thorough intelligence. Nor need the 
reader he alarmed at this preliminary and sudden demand, in case he 
should not be quite prepared for it: the author’s own faith seems to U8 
quite sufficient for the purpose in hand. Moreover, what is important, 
he adds to faitlfknowledge, and to knowledge love,that is,sympathy with 
his subject; and so, by the light of these three lamps, he leads you 
faithfully through the venerable aisles and avenues of samvd Mediaeval 
Art: expounds, lirst of all, the ^^ec^nical*, symlKtlical, artistical meaning 
of Ohurch-iurchitecture; the hi^orw and characteristic of .the various 
styles; illustrates it all convenicnOy an^ attnwtively hy plans, views, 
ih-awings, and outlines; gives alphalRfCical lists, handy for rclproncc, 
of the churches and ecclcsiasticid buildings of (lorniany, gvoiipc«l 
according to period and style, with a short, intelligent account of 
each: indeed, what may he called a geograjdiieal-historical dictionary 
of German Chiureh-Arclutccturc Passing to the sister arts, Sculpture 
and Painting, which are treated sununvliat more compendiously, we 
leant of the various schools in the different provinces of Germany 
(including the Netherlands, which once belonged to llu^ Jtcich), of 
their masters and "works. Here, again, our studii's arc both assisti'd 
and rewarded by numerous, w ell stAectod, delicately executed illustra¬ 
tions; and id ways tlieve is a liberal list of" Literature,” givpii for the 
lh.'nefit of those who wish to enter more niinittely into any of the 
matters touched ii])oii. And on tlie whole, the good Pastor guides you 
expeditiously through the length and breadth of his land; points out 
the ]ut,us. ingenious works of hisf()reliitliors,fn»m the hixuriant n'giojis 
of tin* Khine, the Main, and the Danube, to the sandv Jlats of tlie Oder 
and the Vistula: and as you grow acquainted with the distinctive 
character of the Arts and Monuments of each province, ai\d compare 
the iiuaginative exulicranee of the South and West until the stiff, 
grave, eouipael resoluteness of tlie North and North-blast, you imiu-r- 
ceptibly learn idso somotlung of tlie difforcut character of the jjcojde. 
That bare, square, stiflly-symmetrical ebureliof Yrrichow, for instance, 
with its monotonous jiair of tall, jinn steeples, and rigorous 
walls mid roofs, ha.s something quite touching in its honest briek- 
simplieity and straightness;—as wo have indeed often felt to be 
the ease u'ith tbo.se lank, gloomy, yet sternly-luuidsonu* gothic brick 
churches of Northern Germany, wliore the material strictly limited the 
buildi r to mere atrenglh and straightness, and the watcliful observ'aiicc 
of miorn^iented truths;—and reminds you of Frederick William’s 
tall Pm-sgian grenadiers, wi"!.!! their peaked cajis and nnifornx club-tails, 
and their dumb strength and tidclity. And then the rieli, broad, 
harmonirmsly - diversified jiiles of Ilyzaritino churches of tin* Uhine 
country, and the bulky roominess and chiseled and perforated richness 
ol St. Stcjihen of Vienna! Not that the faithful l^stor liints at any¬ 
thing of that sort; but your thoughts need not be hound hy Ins text, 
and will jierhaps wander a little while lu* dideourscs learnedly, in the 
latter jiart of his book,^ on Epigra])liy and leouograjihy, on cliureh- 
symbols, festivals, and saints. Ol tbclaDer, there is a really curious and 
instructive alphabetical catalogue, an«Y you loam with interest such 
mysteritfd as that, for instance, * 
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“Aj)oUoma carriuH rcd-Uot pincers, holding a tooth, and is patroness against 
tooth-ache;” whilst 

Barbara, with sword and chalice (because an angel carried the Ssuirament 
to her prison, and because lusr votarie^i do not die without its beuelit), aud a 
dungcou-tower by her side, in wliich her heathen father hadj confined her;— 
is patronciss against lightning, because the judge who condemned her was 
hilled by it;** 

which no man is tlio worse for knowing. The iUustrations, on 
wood and steel, urc often curious, always excellent, and, in some in¬ 
stances, singularly beautiful; araqu^si^he latter, a “ Madonna,” after 
Hubert Van Ejtk, witli the gorgo^ queenly character of the oil- 
^iSMsting happily rendered, scene from Diirer’s “Apocalypse” 

deserve to he }>ariieularly “ named.” 

Ilieh also aud attractive in illustrations of a more elaborate character 
is Heideloirs “Mediiovsil Art in Swabia.”® Pastor Otte surveys, in a 
neecs.sarily cunipinidiuus nianuer, the whole .of Herman}'; Professor 
HeidelolF, in a more leisimly way, anil in shorte.^t stages, takes us on 
.in easy pleasui'o-ti*ip tlmmgli a single i)rovince, where nothing note-^ 
worthy need be passed by, where avo ean visit •v'illagcB*and castles as 
well us cities and eatluslrals, look at details, examine inqnumeiits, 
carvings, in.seri])tion.s, and listen to local traditions. Here, for m^tanee, 
is a delicately-engraved tombstone of the thirteenth ccntnjy, from 
Stuttgart, Avilb the ethgies of a Count and Couute.ss of Wurtenherg 
which, with charaeteristie expression of the Teutonic j)hysiogiiomy 
and sjnrit oi‘ Christian piety of the period, for style, beauty, and grace- 
fubuiss, would bear comjiarisbn Avitb the best (xroek works ; and a view 
of the little toAvnol’ 1 Icrreiibei'g, as it appeared intlic year 104*3 : Artth 
a high-rooie<l, ]u^.'*]>it^d-looJcing Schlosa uj)OJ) the hill; a lofty bi-steepled 
ehureh half-way down, and the eojnpiwt little town with its clean 
gable-houses, jtroniinent linth-hauit, sehool-house, and other communal 
buildings, leaning snugly against the side of tlve hill, shut in by tin- 
turrclcd Av;dls, and surrounded by richly-wooded fields and meadows: 
altogether so articulated, organized, self-sufficing, that one can avi-II 
fancy an hdiabitant of it nursing an honest ]»i*ide in being a JSiiiyrr of 
lierreuberg. Stiulies of tins description are most valuable aids to 
history: t.liey bring visibly before our e 3 'cs modes of existence of old 
generations, and teaeli us Imjueutly, what in the pride of our ignoraiice 
we are apt to forget, that— * 

“Not only Ave, the latest seed of Time, 

New men, tluAt lu the flying of a w'heel 
Cry down the past; ni>t only we, that x>rato 
Of righta and wrongs, have loved tl\e X)ooplo well." 

The elegance of the present work, the care bestoved by the editors 
(men ol' iir^t rank in tbeir various ways) upon the historical as avcU as 
artistic mutter, show that it law been a labour of love—a labour Avhicli 
Germans so fuiully b^ovv upon the illustration andhistory of the Father¬ 
land. In Germany, mow^thaii elsewhere, artists, literary men, and even 

• “ Die Kunst des Mittelaltera in Schwaben. Dcnkindlor der l^iiknnst, Bild- 
nerei uiid Malerei." Ueraosgego^n von C ifeideloiT, unter Mitwirknng von 
A.Tchitect C. Tleisbarth. Mit eTlattnrndcm Textvoul’rof. Fr. Mliller. Btuttgart. 
Ebner and Suufcn, 1855. * 
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bookHcUers, ntill continue in many cases to perform work from mere 
love of the subject, and with a view to something besides the wages. 
This sam(‘ laudable “love” meets us with gravely benign smiles in the 
illustrated psiges of the “ Golden A.lbC.,”® the prettiest, seriously- 
sweetest little picture-book for children. Each letter of the alphabet, 
as onnimcntal initial-lt«tter to a scriptural verse, contains a complete, 
bcautiiyilly-designed litth; picture, representing some scene of Sacred 
ilistory, paral»olically iUustrativo of the sense'of the verse; and the 
style of the whole in the higljpsj; degree creditable to the “ designer, 
engraver, and publisher.” Tms lin:t, Gustav Kbnig, author of the 
“ Life ol‘ Luther in Hctim's,” til'sof modern illustrated historic,» 
we know\ has here well sustained tlw^onourable designation he Mias 
received in his own country, as the religious painter of Protestantism. 

The curious in classical arclueology will lind much food for conjec¬ 
ture in a “ Description of J.‘J07 \^ises of ihi* Munich Collection.”'® The 
“Description” is preceded-by a learned Ire.'itise on the history and 
distinctive cliaraeter of ancient vases, and followinl by tables containing 
>• .eighty-six differently-shajjcd vases in outline, and facsimiles of many 
inscri])tions, letters, and marks. 

Kugler’s “ Histoiy of Architecture we uced only announce. The 
author’s nam(*.suili(:icntlyostablisljcil in tins country, w’ill at onc'c com¬ 
mend the book. The ninnber before us (tlu* first of the work, wbiclnsto 
appear in parts) contains an account oi‘ the early architecture of Eg)’]jt, 
of liic nations of Central Asi i. and of lljo Pclasgiuns. Tin* latest 
sources of information (^tlu* Nineveh discoveries, amongst others) iire 
made use of: and in the treatment the details iwe subilucd by a ]»hilo- 
sojihieal s])irit. v'hieh looks for organic unity, and aims at k«‘eping the 
liptiK/ clement, the character of eoimtry ami })coplc, before the rcsuler’s 
niiml. The illiistrations are good. 

A book from Tn*vos,'® dedicated to Bishop Arnoldi of holy-eoat 
celebrity, looks susj)iei(.us, but turns out really remarkable: nothing 
less than the actual “ manual of Byzantine painters,” with the whole 
liistory and mysten' of their art, as jiracd ised by them from iiiiies iin- 
mcmorial to this ])rescnt day. It revc'sds a singular chapter in Art- 
history, an«l characteristically illustrates the history of a people. 

Travellers in Greece ami the Levant arc, it apj)ears, inucli puzzled 
as to the chronology of fn*seo-dei*orations in the churches: they find 
so much similarity in style, arrangement, and treatment, that it is not 
easy to say whethiT a work belongs to the tenth or to the eighteenth 
centimy; nay, pictures not yet dry look as if they had been executed by 


^ "(iiilcleues A, B, C." Cruzuidmct von (tustav Konig; gestocheu vun Julius 
Thiiier. (iotlia. Justus Pcrthcr. 

n* “ Bcsclu^ibung der V.'isuntiaiuuUung Kuuig Ludwigs in dor Piuakotlick zu 
Munchen.” Von Otto Jalin. Mit XI. Tafcln. Munchen^ Jos, Lindatior. 1854. 

"Franz Kugler, GeschiuLte (lur lUukuust.” 'Lioferung. Stuttgart; 

£hner a .d Scufert. ' 

t'llpftiivBla rqc ttnypa^iKiic. Das Haudbui^i der Malerei," Vom Berg 
AUjo>. ; aUK dern handsdiriftlichen ucugriechisciicii Urtext iibersetzt, init Auuicr- 
kiingen von Didi^n d. A. und eigunen von Gud^li. Schafer, Dr. beider Rechte, &c. 
Trier Fr, Lintz, i 860 . 
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ono of the masters from whom Cimahuc learnt. Monsieur Didron and 
a party of French arcliseolo^sts alighting at a convent at the foot r»f 
Mount Athos, to rest their weary limbs, luckily stumbled uj)oii a new 
church tilled with scatfolding, and ]>ainters, busy with brush and mortar, 
covering the wall^ with fresco; and thLs was what they witnessed. A 
younger brother of the master spi'cail and smoothed the fresh plaster 
upon the wall, upon which the master himself immediately sketched 
his picture; he was closely followed by the tirst pu])il tilling up the 
outhucs of the sketch; a } ouuger ])Upil|gilded the glories, ])ainted the 
iuseripiiuiih and ornaineuts, while 1^w<9 s^ll sinalW fellows ]>re])arod the 
M'olours. The master sketched hii^)ifture completely from memory, 
aiitS x? if “ by inspiration.” ^W^wn the hour he drew upon the wall 
a pietun^f superior im‘rit, representing Christ charging his apostle.s 
to teach and hapti/e thi‘ nations: twelve %ures nearly the size of life. 
And whiU‘ thus i>roduetivoly occupied, he dictated, accmingly from 
memory, the texts and senteuees for the ijiscriptions which rapidly 
a]ipeared under tli(%han(l of his younger assistant. “Did you.exeeute 
all thc.se other finished ]>iciures in tlie same maimer as you d|tha^”-« 
asked till* astonished traveller. *• Yes,” answered the painttT* with¬ 
out looking up from his ■w'ork. The FreiK^num knew not .what to 
think, rxjiressed his wonder, his adminition ; the busy master <*ould 
not underslaud wliat there w-os to he wondered at, was surjirised at the 
snrjirise : Nothing simpler tlisui his jiroeeedings, he observed, “there 
are luiiidi’eds of others on Mount Athos who do the like; it is the way 
oui* fathers taught us, as they were tnuglit by their fathers; and, 
besides, it is all written down in this hook, you see.” It was a maiiu- 
serijtt, in modern (.Jreek, with a ju'ofuse mixture of Turkish, Itussian, 
lingua franca, and even (Jennan ex]»ressions; and the hoik Ix'fore us, 
printed at Treves, is a (rermuii translation of it, ^vith notes and emen¬ 
dations. A very curious book imleed, the manu'tl and text-book of 
the Byzantine jiaiuters’ ” eoiupleteurt,” strictly'adhered to, and handed 
down from fatlii‘r to son, a thousand y ears or so. 

Holy Mount Athos, with its 9:55 ehurelies, ehajiels, convents, and 
hermitages, and its 0l)0U monks, mostly Jiussiaiis, is the great paint¬ 
ing academy of Eastern Christendom, and art ists, armed with lirush 
and uianuseri])t-hook, wander I'rom there all over Greece, Turkey, 
Russia, and decorate the sacred ediiiees of idl orthodox helievi'i s of 
the iiinetei'iilli century, in strict obedieiiee to, and imitation of, the 
designs and directions of their forefathers of the ninth. Aloi’c or less 
perleet In design, hut always respectable in technical skill and execu¬ 
tion by' virtue of constant rej)etition; debarred from all invention or 
originality by unehangiiig adherence to the eaiiuii, they^ iigiire forth 
saints, apostles, and sai-reil heroic stories, much as the hei* builds its hive 
and the beaver its lint. The stiurtiiig-poiiit of the suju’emaey of old 
llelleiiie AH was, when tliey broke through tnulition.il routine, and 
brought life and mrTT^iient into the conventional ty'pes of Egypt and 
Asia; and here, by a dtraiige reveraiou, is ilieir laud the nursery of 
such an Asiatic death in ^ife! Such a iiraetice in an iiii])oHaiH ele¬ 
ment of social life must he sj^'mholieal of ijiany ihiuga. iVople whose* 
formative expression of thair legions thought remains tixed for a thou- 
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sand years, so that, in a living changing world, the fhougJit must be 
necessarilv cither dead or falsely expressed, cun hardly be expected to 
be a veracious people, for one thing; ai*eordingly “ Greek faJbehood’* 
has long been proverbial, and the value of the “word of a gentleman’* 
in the mouth of a Russian, has lately become historical. 

Tlie jiainter’s “ Handbook from Mount Athos,” opens with a prayer 
to the Virgin Mary, and is divided into four books. The first contains 
minute instructions in matters technical: how brushes and colours are 
to be ]irepared; how to put tlfc pbister on the wall; how to do “ beards 
aiulhair;” howtomalie “ the\rafiiish with &e. The second pre¬ 

scribes “how the miracles of thd«4 Hd Testament are to be represented, t’ ’ 
in what manner the persons of caetr^ arc to be grouped, aud-'tfiicir 
“characters” portraited; in which latter department the boat'd, for one 
thing, forms an item of minute distinction. Thus Reuben has a 
“pointed” beard, Gideon a “forked” beard, Levi a “round” beard, 
Juda.s a “ broad” beard, Issachar aboard “ of tli« form of rushesand 
Gatl hjw “ curly haii',” but Dan’s is “ disUevcllod.’^ The third book 
.treats o| “the representations of festivals and the events of the Now 
l^^anvwt,” and of the “ character” of the dramatis persona. Here 
is a “ character“The most holy Mother of God is of middling age. 
Some say*also that she is tlircc ells high ; wheaten complexion; yellow- 
haired, with yellow eyes; hair fine, large brows, middling nose; long 
i.tind and fingers; beautiful clothes. Humble, unpretending; not 
negligent (in dress); loves natural colomr in her dress, as is proved 
by the Homophorium which is preserved in her temple.” Finally, 
there jue topographical directions assigning to each particular .subject 
its own particular l(»cality on the walls of the church, and reeitmg the 
appropriate inscription for each. 

Amongst the “ characters” of the witnesses to the Chmch, wc notice 
a selcctiiiii of heathe.v.philoso]>hers, and how they are to be done, and 
what they say;— 

“Plato, an old man with lar^ broad beard, says: ‘ The old is new, and the 
new is old tlic Pathcr is in the Son, and the Sou in the Father \ the One is 
divided b Three, and tlie Tltrce are One.’ ” 

“SopbocU's, a bald-headed old man, with fine-forked beard, says: ‘God is 
without beginning, and simple according to his nature, who has created the 
Heaven with the ” 

On the whole, it is not difficult to perceive that the thing which is 
now a dead idolatrous routine was once the expression of living human 
intellect and conviction. 
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